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Till.  Richard  Cobden  is  familiar  (•►  the  Ajnerioafl 

people,  doI  because  they  know  much  about  tin-  man;  bat 
they  have  been  frightened  by  that  awful  apparition  of 
i  plenty  fcm'wu  as  the  *  k>bdeu  club. 
a  perverse  para*  (  a  very  mockery  «•'  eommoa 

of  Richai  i  has  become  an  Lnes 

tin-  us*-  of  political  conjurers  in  the  United  Stales,  :■ 

in  his  own  Country  iu  his  D 
a  tin-  United  States  to-day ;  monopoly,  aristoci  i 
plutoi  ami  privilege  ridimle  the  name  of  Richard 

ifii.       As    nursery  maids  frighten  children    by   fictitious 
>  iu  like  maimer  do  the  nurses  of  tin-  Protective  tariff 
merican  laborers  by   tin-  ^Imst   of  a   mythical   draj 
which  they  call  the  Cobden  club;    This  they  pretend  is  the 
my  of  American  industry,   animated  by  tin*  spirit  of 
:>•  overthrow  American  prosperity  ami  degfi 
An!-  or. 

It   might  Ik*  an    exafi  t«>   say   that    Kirhard    <  obdeu 

mi  people  m  er  had  in  Europe, 
Bright  and  others  were  equally  Interested  in  the  wel- 
fare e   may  confidently  say  that 
he  was  I                                 t  tin*  United  States  has  had  iu 
Deteenth  oenturj  ;  ami  we  may  say  more, 
thai                              rial  friend  we  have  iii  Europe  with  any 
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;it.  ppj?*9r;or  Influence  is  the  dab  Out  U*ar*  his  name.     It 

worka*4bV*the  protection  of  American  industry,  and  will  do! 

w  "any    :  ate,  *>r  impost  whatever  bo  be  levied  on 

£j£ferican  products,  except  on  spirits  and  tobacco;  and  an  them 

vV-fef  revenue  only." 

;•/  A  merchant  who  would  t  *  - 1 1  hie  dorks  to  Ik*  civil  to  ail  Lis 
pat  i  eptlng  liis  beat  customer  we  should  consideT  a  good 

deal  of  a  ion],  ;fini  something  of  a  knave f  yet  that  is  just  what 
otir  Protectionist  statesmen,  journalists,  and  politicians  do. 
England  buys  more  of  our  merchandise  than  nil  the  othei 
nations  of  Tin-  earth  put  together;  ami  in  revenge  for  that, 
the  Protectionists  denounce  Great  Britain,  and  revile  the 
memory  of  Oobden  because  he  made  England  our  l>est  customer 
ami  friend. 

The  inspiration  of  Cobden's  public  life  wafi  the  suhlime  senti- 
inent.  "Peace  ami  Free  Trade  among  Nations."  On.  these  two 
« '•'imiram.liiieixts  bong  nearly  all  tin-  law  ami  the  prophets; 
not  quite  all.  tor  as  a  member  of  parliament  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  all  the  other  political  topics  of  hlfl  turn-,  popular  edu 

on,  England's  foreign  policy,  the  extension  of  the  suit'! 

Tin-  American  Mar,  the  landlord  system,  the  labor  quest  i.,ri,   and 

the  many  other  problems  thai  agitated  social  and  political  l 

land.  On  all  of  them  the  majority  verdict  of  his  countrymen  is 
now  that-  he  was  rights  BXOepI  OH  Hie  lal»or  question  ;  and  on  that 
the    majority    Verdict    is   that   he   was   WTOIlg;  at   least    on    that 

branch  of  it  that  relates  to  factory  Labor. 

Oobden  thought  that  the  goveromenl  should  aiM>lish  child 
slavery  in  fa  but  he  doubted  the  justit f  regulating 

law  the  hours  of  lal»or  for  grown  up  men.      He  wanted  to  see  IH 

Itingmen  strong  enough  to  dictate  their  own  hours  of  la 
without  asking  the  patronage  of  tin*  state  :    ami  without  p1a< 

themselves   under   the   guardianship   of    government.       His    un 
popular  opinions  on  this  question  are  to  some  extent  vindh 
by  tie*   faet   th:it  the  workingmen  of  England  under  the  Free 
i.  have  bhemselvee  reduced  the  hours  of  labor;    ami 
so.. n  without   any  assistance  from  the  state,   they  will  establish 
the  eight-hour  working  day. 


•  il.ir.i  :    Cobden   wan 

owner  of  ft  ci  and  the  factory  question  Ea   in 

be  solved  ;  and  solved  aocordin 

the  l;i\v    Of  righteOllBDMBi  In  tin-  i    .lark  tin-  Ciant 

Kill-  n  is  made  of  one  Blnnderbore  a  ho  used  (»■ 

about  on  0,  r«».  rum.  i  smell  The  Mood 

shman  ;  l**t  turn  b  let  him  !*■  deadj   I'll 

i  make  m  Well,  Blnnderbore  i*  Che 

-  droning  wheels  from  everlasting  i-  sting 

tiling  the  Englishman's  bonce  into  bread  :  and  < 

■  1  it. 

on  of  -.i  farmer  ;   and  when  be  contrasted  tihe 
Lack  country  *'  of  the  north,   polluted  with  the  smoke  of 
i   factories,   with  the    nVlds   of  Bosses,    (air  and 
i  ;  when  be  breathed  Into  bis  Longs  tin*  sulphnroi 

•  ml  tin  n  remembered  the  Sussex  breezes,  fragrant  of 
the  cherry  and   the  hawthorn  blossom,    he  said   in   bittern 

I  f  I  had  the  making  of  a  tooial  system   tor  nrj 
country,   there  should   not  be  a   factory   ba    Kn^lund."     "\ 

-  purely  sentimental,  for  Cobden  kneni  aa  veO  aa  we 
know  thai  the  Gsctoty  is  indispensable  to  our  social  existence. 
Instead  of  killing  Blnnderbore,  it  would  be  better  If  little  Jack 
would  oonveii  him  into  a  bountiful  giant,  not  grinding  ba 
into  bread,  i-  "at  of  little  children,  btri  working 

ber  hours,  dividing  profits  fairly,  and  elothing  the  naked 
with  i 

e  politics  of  Richard  Oobden,  cheap  elothing  Is  a  blessing, 

like  cheap  air.    although   we   have   in   the   (Jnlted  States  the 

utthoriry  to  the  contrary  ;    for  ;v  very  important  person- 

baa  told  nsthat  tinder  :i  ehoap  coat  we  shall  find  a  cheap 

.      This  is  the  opinion  of  the  cheapest  man  with  th< 

i  auy  in  this  laud,  and  he  may  (iud  out  some  day  that 
e  an-  very  cost);  cit  > 
When  ic  Fears  old,  which  waa  about  t$ie  time  of 

evolution,  Cobden  was  one  of  the  si 

oid  ;  and  yet  in  the  jargon  of  c  I  scholarship 

u  uneducated  man."  that  is  to  say,  a  man  whom 
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the  colleges  did  not  know,    'I  betroth  la  that  although  1m*  had  little 
\  of  his  critics  had  read  as  many  books  or  as  many 
men  as  hi*  had  read    The  beat  scholar  is  not  the  man  who  learns 
man  wli..  leaaty  and  Cobden  forgot 

little.  There  vis  not  &  man  at  Oxford,  who  had  read  its  many 
chapters  in  the  Book  of  I  as  Richard  Cobden  had.     He 

had  studied  i  moral,  Intellectual,  spiritual  soeial,  agri- 

cultural, manufacturing,  and  mercantile  being,  in  his  relations 
to  this  moral,  intellectual,  spiritual,  social]  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, ami  mercantile  world.  His  political  wisdom  grew  out 
of  a  vast  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge;  and  herein  it  was 
that  when  he  Parliament  at  thirty-seven  yean  of  i 

e  w;is  not  a  matt  in  the  House  of  * 'ominous  so  well  equipped 
with  political  information,  not  oueao  competent  in  debate. 

Lea  had  a  cap  train,  ami  his  brain  had  shelves  in  it. 

Many  other  men  have  capacious  brains,  hut  without  .shelves. 
They  have  pi. -lit}  of  knowledge  in  their  heads,  bat  it  is  all  out 
of  order,  r-.ss»-d  and  tumbled  in  heterogeneous  mixture,  like  the 
of  their  own  libraries.  Cobden  furnished  his  brain 
with,  good  knowledge,  drilled  and  disciplined;  every  fact  in  it- 
proper  group,  and  every  group  on  its  proper  shelf.  By  system- 
atic economy  of  that  kind  he  always  had  at  hand  aa  abundant 
supply  of  instances,  bets,  lessons,  comparisons,  and  proa/*,  He 
was  thus  overwhelming  in  debate,  especially  in  the  Hou.se  of 
i  'ominous,  *  hare  they  oars  little  for  the  pomp  of  declamation  or 
the  cadences  of  eloquence,  except  as  tb  i  mphasu  to  solid 

argument,  and  the  vehicles  of  useful  information.  It  was  pre- 
dicted that  bei  .in-.-  i  k)Me  i  succeeded  on  the  platform  be  would 

fail   iu  thi-   Souse  Of  Commons.     Tins  was  a   Careless  mistake, 

i  use  the  style  of  oratory  that  captured  the  crowds  at  Han* 

Chester   and    BtOCkpOrt    was   the    only  style  thai    the  House   of 

unons  «ill  endure  witli  patience;  speech  full  of  Informati 
eomparisi.ii.  argument,  and  illustration;  speech  easy  bo  nuder- 

d,   and  without  rhetorical  Bnperflnities  of  any  kind.    Al- 
though the  House  was  unfriendly  to  him,  his  very  first  speech 

In  Parliament  was  a  saccesS  :  becaase,  in  the  vernacular  of  that 
House,  £* there  was  no  uouseuse  In   it."      The   meuilx-rs  listened 


Tn   il  J  Til   V  *4S 

-•I*  i!  irii 

e  of  it  will  appear 
A  :  'ins  pajv» 

nber,  mIio  is  generally  his  eultat  .  baa  i 

r  t-i  guid<  wig  any 

ription   will   1m*-  colored 
read  eonto 
[  work  of  any  hist  •  !<!  for  that  i 

-  made  by  The  lv<  -;  onion    '■  ink 

re.    Tli.it  paper  was  in 
the  time,  ami  wry  servile  toward  the  aristocracy  and  the  court. 
;ir,  mid  other  genteel accomplishiQeuts ;  and 
rid  be  a  '-:il  aa  VolumnJa  Dedlook  herself  over  the 

orkers  in  wool,  and  cotton,  and  iron,  and  brass. 
\ n*l  Sir  Leicester  Dedlook  could  not  be  more  shocked  than 
The  pretended  to  be  the  time 

Lutionary  development  of 
the  J  I""  imons  could  so  Gar  forget 

>)  spina  I  all 

-.  with  the  factory  dust  and  smofc 
[en  had  been  in  Parliament   only  a  j 
whei  panied  by  his  portrait  a] 

in  The   I  ■'  London   Xi  "v.     Aft-  feigned  contempt 

for  Cobden,  byway  of  apology  to  the  aristocracy  for  speaking 
m  nt  nil,  it  said  : 

those  men  "f  the  age  to  whom  enterprise  and 

fonn  Bill  gave  the  advantages  *»r 

iintor,  nmi  whom  the  election  of  last  year  converted  into 

i  of  some  talents  and  topintons.    .    .    .    We 

taken  Mr.  Cobden  this  week,  nol  ho  much  from  ':  '  pn- 

In  the  estimation  of  (be  public,  as  that  he  is  a   \ 

lered  by  many  as  rep- 
luiaeturing  interest,  though  this  i-  not  entirely  the 

Sir.  Cobden  with  the  kettledrum  ranter  Ferrand, 

We  da  not  coni  opinions  of  those  men  from 

great  hnportance  we  attach  to  either  of  the  individuals 

holdii  .  ouatiug  thai  Cobden  denounced 
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tlie  arist<  *  1 1 + 1  imt  l**]ot!g  !•»  M»o  order,   it  con- 

tinned  thus  i 

L'kport,  and  u*  a  debate 
ru l>im» »  t  Ion  In  tho  House,    Heiaa  close  reasoner, 

Iih  «jU<-*!i.iii   or    lifting   hinlit   of  the  in:iii: 
own  or  his  opponents  argument.      Ho  hftfl  sufficient 
pov  ii m  to  inipitrt  energy  to  his  manner,  but   he  is  never 

led  a*  ay  by  it,  or  falls  Into  thai  style  which  Invariably  meets  w  ith  the 
greatest  contempt  from  the  House-  -that  of  the  loud-tongued,  empty 
ranter.  He  la  always  well  prepared  to  support  his  statemente,  and 
generally  hue  with  him  a  formidable  array  of  documents.  It  Is  a 
ored  ute  to  his  abllitfca  that  be  generally  commands,  the 

tent  ion  of  tin- 1 1  ,;  *  ;  and  If  he  baa  failed  to  convince  toe  premier  of 
the  expediency  of  the  policy  laid  down  by  tin*  Anti-Corn-Law  League, 
it  i-  doI  bet  ma  i  i  Honorable  Baronet  has  (ailed  to  listen  t«. 

him/' 

Tin-  point  and  pith  of  all  are  in  those  Last  words,  which  admit 
t it: 1 1  Gobden,  even  thus  early  In  his  parliamentary  career,  bad 
compelled  the  attention  of  the  prime  minister  ;  and  this  .»t*  Itself 
was  an  achievement  foil  of  Important  consequences  t..  England 
It  is  easy  to  say  now,  after  what  occurred  in  LS46,  that  Bis 
icrtPeel  was  captured  bj  s  li.it  Lord  Beaconsneld  called  "the 
peiBnaalve  eloquence  of  Cobden  "  ;  but  here  is  Dontemporant 
evidence  that  Cobden  had  began  to  bach  I  aa  ear 

This  waa  a  wonderful  conquest,  considering  the  quality 

!    political    rank    of  Feel      Ho   was  a   very    great    man,    tin- 

undisputed  tnaster  ajid  chief  of  the  Protectionist  party,  a  mature 
statesman  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  fine 
thirty-five  years,   and  in  the  language  of  his  vitriolic  one 
i  ord  Beaoonafleld,  he  was  "the  greatest  member  of  Parliament 
that  ever  lived."     He  Lad  been  prime  minister  seven  y 
before,  and  In  some  capacity  or  other  he  had  hold  high  rank 

in  the  Tory  councils  B8  a  Cabinet  minister  almost  from  the 
days  of  Pitt     H«*  poBSOBOofl  a  \''i>    Huge   private   fortune  and 

-  grandly  independent     In   manners  he  was  haughty  and 
1;  but  the  aristocracy  leaned  upon   him  as  the  ab 
politician    in    England,  although  they  were  always  doubtful 
ami  fearful  about  the  strength  of  his  backbone. 

Liter  the  demoralization  of  the  Tory  party  by  the  revolution 
of  1832,  Sir  Robert   I  ed  the  fragments  together  and 


put  thorn    into   such  a  state   of  discipline  ami    effioieu 

to  lead  1 !  ■  to  a 

most  astonishing  \  iei  bat  when 

he  i  rime  minister  with  an  obedient  majority  behind  him 

in  the   Hon*  ms  of   u< 

i  'i  party,  aad  all 

rpoeitSoii  i  *  combined    Onl  od  668  members 

there  v  .  l>  ;i  hundred  Fre*  Ti 

peel   in  command  of  this  victorious  majority 
;iii(l  untried  man,  a  cotton  spinner  from 
irmed  with  some  "dismal  illed 

- 1  *  *  1 1 1  >- :    a  "  bagman  "  as  they  derisivel j  nicknamed 
'ifn  ha<l  been  a oommercia]  traveler  In  his  yonc 
In  a  letter  written  at  this  rim*'  tu  his  brother,  lu-  said, 
•  l  am  regarded  as  a  (inline  invader/*  that  a  new 

member  of  that  kind  could  expect   from  the  haughty  prime 
was  the  asion  «>t  a  patrician  aneei  "i  adis 

rating  bj  B  rapereQiooj  air  of  in\- 
texnpt      Han]    aspu  ins    men 
ity  have  been  condemned  t->  years  •  ti'  obscurity  in 
at  l>3  treatment  of  that  kind;  but  oiMleu  was  nut  t 

01  in  that  wa\    ;  ami  from  the  lining  the  He 

thai   hero  wasa  man  who  had  something  t««  any;  and 

1  nuw  illing,  nil  pa  1  bo  listen  to  him, 

the  hypnotic  spell  which  Cobden   wove  around 

»ist.   Lord   Beaconsfield  says: 
peel   ii  "i  .1  il&itgi  thy  with  the  oreatl 

of  others.    He  was  ever  on  the  lookout  for   new  Ideas,  and  n 

■  <  <l  them  with  eagerness,  and  often  with 

Phere   was   always  erson  representing 

raising  sj  ce  over  his  mind.    In 

days  II  was  Mr.   Homer  .»r  sir  Samuel  Romflly;   In 

periods  it  was  the  doki    of  Wellington, 

iiu-  king  of  tl  l,  Mr   Junes  Lloyd,  some  others,  and   finally 

It  i-  fly   to  tin-  Free  Trade  struggle 

which,  chiefly  under  the  a  of  Cobden,  wai 

IS46.      In  the  year  1  1  men  in  a  little  1 

rgauized  the  Auti-Corn-Law  League,  the  most 
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powerful  moral  force  combination  outside  of  Parliament  that  had 

t-wr    been   Been   in   England.     Of   this   body   Cobden   was   the 

arising  genius,  Che  commie  rgumenfc,  and 

onvincing  orator. 
In  L838  the  Protective  system  was  almost  at  the  aenito  of  its 
mlschlet     It  had  pampered  the  landlords  and  the  aristocracy; 

hut  it  had  reduced  the  middle  classes  to  a  "shabby  gi  -i  ;<  I  I 
condition;  and  the  workin^meu  to  comparative  destitution.  It 
Laid  a  heavy  tax  upon  bread  tor  the  protection  of  Landlords  ; 
and  Upon  manufactures  for  the  benefit  Of  mill  owners;  and 
tie*  chronic  condition  of  the  English  laborer  was  that  of  hunger. 
-  ignorance,  stupid  and  strong  as  a  ship  of  war,  guarded  the 
active  system,     Ehren  the  workingmed  opposed  Free  I 

ICJ    to  lower  Wages;  and  sensitive  through   moral 
ranee,   theii    passions  were   bitterly  aroused   when   it   was 
proposed  to  put  the  noble  British  worlrfngman  into  competition 
with  tin-  "pauper  labor"  oj"  the  continent. 

The  strategy  oi  tin*  League  outside  of  Parliament  was  g  cam- 
paign of  education  ;   inside,  it  was  a  campaign  of  demon-.!  ration, 

the  condition  of  England  being  illustrated  by  ghastly  word 
pictures  that  made  Peel  solemn  and  uncomfortable.  He  wag 
in  office  to  maintain  Protection,  ami  the  facts  made  the  Pro- 
teetivc  system  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  public  misery. 
Cobden  felt  a  business  contempt  for  tin*  Tory  majority  that 
frowned  upon  him  from  the  ministerial  benches.  He  regarded 
most  <>f  the  lordlingfi  and  squires  over  there  :is  overfed  and 
underbred,  vain,  iusolent.  ami  dull.  He  looked  upon  Lord 
Stanley  .oid  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  the  only  formidable  men  on 
I  ois  side;  and.  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  written  just  after 
i-ii  Speech,  he  said  :  u Stanley  scowls  and  Peel 
EUnDeB  at  me.  both  meaning  misehief  ;  there  is  no  other  man  on 
their  side  S  ho  is  at  all  formidable."  lb-re  he  underrated  Glad- 
stone, who  was  always  formidable,  although  Cobden  did  not 
think  so,  for  he  said,  "Gladstone  makes  a  very  clever  aid  de 
Camp  to  peel,  but  lie  is  nothing  without  him." 

not   neOOBflary   to  describe   in  detail   the  progress  of  the 
straggle:  how  monopoly  held  on  with  a  death  grip  to  its  unjust 


*  for  dear  hi 
.  that  rolled  like  ait 
J  isb  wonarci  ,  rges 

and  '",  and  the  angry  de- 

but, liament :  tlie  gradual  conversion  of  the  prii 

ter.     It  bat  by  the  fall  of  campaign  of 

ESnglfsb  people,  and  the  cimpaign 

metration  li;i*l  converted  the  House  of  Commons  with 

the  prime  minister  :it  its  bead.    The  awful  destitution  in  Ireland 

brought  aJbonfl  by  those  twin  aeoorgea  the  landlord  system  and 

re  Peel  nia  opportunity  ;  and  he  look 
ad\  the  Protective  system  from  the  statute 

books  of  England.    On  t]  uri  the  Pree  Trade  measures 

imeut  of  Sir  Bobert  I 
was  overthrown  by  an  adverse  vote  of  the  Boose  of  Oonu 

■  bill  for  Ireland.     The  relations  between  Peel  and 

bad  alwa  gn friendly ;  thej  h  other 

with  in  ;  and  they  had  never  spoken   together  in  their 

Uthoogh  Peel  was  exclusive,  reserved,  and  shy,  t! 
were  in  him,  and  lie  was 

magnanimous  to  take  to  Iiimself  the  credit  that   l^longed 
.di-n.     in  surrendering  office  he  said  ; 
"i  i  with  the  if  a  Trade  mcss- 

i  the  nai  member  for  London,  no 

iinme  of  ;»  man  who,  acting,  as  I  believe,  f 

ith  uutlrli  . ,  i-y  appeals  la  reason, 

■■  -with  mi  eloqi  ie  more  to  be  adm 

•  I  am]  iiiunlorm  .1  ;  the  name  which  ought  to  be 
■1  with  those  measures  La  the  name  of  Richard  *  bbden.." 

of  the  Prote  ii  England  has doubled 

rorkingman.     It  has  also  Increased 

(faced  his  hours  of  labor.     As  to  these  things  it 

ouple  of  witnesses]  and  the  Bi 

ilcCnrthy,  the  pn  eader  of  the  Irish  Home 

m  ttie  House  "t  Commons.     In  his  Jlistoi'y  of  I 

n  Lawn,  an  all  the  world  now  admits,  were  n  cruel  i 

i  M«i.    .    .    .     They  who 
slug  opponents   of  ileal  that  time  are 
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proud  Lo  belts  unoompi  m  .    Indeed  there  [s  bo  more 

chance  for  a  reaction  sgainsl  Free  Trad.-  than  i  tinst  the  Rule 

of  Thn 

The  next  witness  la  Bir,   Gladstone,  who  certainly  ought  to 
■  .I.     ii»-  was  himself  a  Prota  md  a  member  <>i 

sir  Boberl  Peel's  cabinet  After  Lord  Stanley  vent  np  to  tin- 
Houi  ►rds,  I**'*-!  ami  Gladstone  were  the  ohief  debaters  Is 

tin-  House  of  Commons  on  Che  Protection  side,  against  Cobden 
and  Bright  on  the  Free  Trade  sida  Speaking  b  few  years  ago  to 
the  electors  of  Midlothian,  Mr.  Gladstone  said : 

"When  the  K"»-  Trade  r<  i  -<<i  t-.  a  degree  un- 

exampled in  Lhe  history  &f  the  world.     1-  distress  Imvo  \»-<-\i 

den  wen    I  i  huinaa  agency  to  deal  wtth. 

Such  times  of  hardship  ha ve  become  almost  if  not  absolutely  unknown 
owing  to  Lhe  :  Bbcti  of  PVee  Trade.    The  country  has  made  a 

Mul  will  inii  go  back.'1 

Wandering  in  tin*  north  of  England  the  traveler  will  come  to 
a  town  where  Sir  Boberl  Peel  was  formerly  burned  tn  effigy. 
Tu  the  market  place  be  "ill  notice  a  stately  monument  box 
mounted  by  ;t  statue  of  that  minister,  and  on  the  base  of  it 
■  words,  "He  gave  the  people  cheap  bread."     What  has 
■  niie  of  the  statesmen  who  opposed  him;  the  champions  of 
dear  bread,  and  the  Protective  system  1    Morally  and  histori- 
cally speaking,  most  of  thorn  have  passed  into  outer  darkness, 
into  the  oblivion  of  contempt.     Bo  it  will  Ik*  with  the  Ameriran 
statesmen  who  two  yean  ago  sentenced   ns,   our  wives,  and 
ooi  children,  to  half  rations  of  clothing  and  blankets,  and  other 
things,  leaving  us  by  way  of  recompense  the  sole  consolation 
of  sugar.     Paw  of  them  will  be  remembered  at  all;  and  even 
>-  w  ill  appear  only  ings  in  the  pillory  of  history. 

i   Oobdeu   had   d  l   treaty  with 

Prance,  Charles  Bomner  wrote  him  a  letter  congratulating  him 
on  I  Trade  victories,  and  in  that  letter  he  said  : 

"  I  tun  happy  tn  your  true  success.    You  an*  the  great  volunteer  with 
n  your  hand  better  than  a  musket    This  Lai  treaty 

-  lik«'  a  harbinger  of  glad  I  tdings.    Let  that  get  Into  full  operation 
and  the  war  system  must  be  discontinue 

The  tenor  <>f  that  letter  lends  to  the  opinion  that  if  Charles 
net  had  been  in  the  5ist  Congress,  there  would  have  heeu 


'•ranch  •< 
cad  economy;  ami  th  -•  t«»  commerce,  eon- 

■t'ul.  anil  nnm 
__,  rounds.     To  hiiu  universal  \m 
oUtkal  doctrine,  bo1  also  ■  moral  sentiment  and 

gcopal  church  !  ■  i 
Duk  of  bo      Oo  unanfoo;    but  be  thought  that  the  hoi 

e  whole  in. -I 

■  be  Lord  is  th  th,  where  '!•■  i  her 

foot;  no  highest  place  nor  lowest  pi 
the  i  -  the  share  of  hi*  brother  and  di 

froui  tii**  tai.N      Oobden  believed  thai  war  is  cruel,  and 

(1.  and  :i  ople  who  oome  into  the  world  in 

mil  mentally  inferior  to  a  people  born  mat 
id  that  the  brutal  paasiona,  inflamed  by 
itted  from  generation  to  generation, 
urhed  the  gospel  of  peace  to  lii>  countrymen,  but 
at  !'  >pulant\  which  wafl  dear  to  him,  ami  of  which 

painful  sacrifice,  but  he  made  it  ;  and 
alt b^  mi  brought  hJm  agony  he  swerved  aol  Gromhifl 

"list  the  rage  of  KuclancL 

dissected  a  style  of  patriotEflp 

I  and  AimiK.i,  and  he  showed  that 

•v.-.)   of  national  egotism  ami   metropolitan  - 

H.-  opposed  the  Crimean  Wat   declared  thai  onjust  on  the 

and  in  language  of  bitter  invective  pinned  the 
■  of  it  upon  th»'  English  cabinet^  and  especially  upon  I 

I    his  popularity  fade  away  beoaOBQ   of  this, 

the  x I  opinion  of  his  {eUow-con 

loved  his  own  self-approbation  more.     He  would  not  forfeit 
aem  for  office,  titles,  money,  or  applause.     TIN  die 
I  of  Lord  Pulmerston  grew  into  persona]  dislike;  rot   he 
thought  him  defi  testnanship,  vain.  tuedN   - 
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theatrical,  and   altogether  a  dangerous  minister. 
Palmerston  reciprocated  tin*  dislike,  but  Ik*  always  bad  a  reaped 
Cobden,  thai  Cobden   never   fell    for  him.     Their  mutual 
hostility  resulted  in  the  parliamentary  duel   of  185?,  wherein 
each  of  them  received  an  ugly  wound. 
Tin-  challenge  from  Cobden  to  Palmerston  appeared  ha  the 
i    of  a  resolution    censuring  Sir  John   Bowring,   g 
of  Hoog-Kong,   for  his  conduct  in  the  affair  of  the  Korcha 
Arrow.     The    Chinese    authorities    bad    boarded    the    Arrow. 
and   had  taken  twelve  Chinamen  from  the  ship  on  a  charge 
of  piracy.     Bowring  protested  against  This,  churning  on  v* 

•'  grounds  that  the  Arrow  was  9  British  vessel.     He  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  men  to  him.  with  apologies  for 
ng  them.     The  Chinese  gave  up  the  men  bat  protested  at 
the  same  time  boa!  Bowring  was  wrong,  and  that  his  demand 
was  illegal.    To  this  Bowring  replied  l>>  bombarding  Canton, 
and    plunging   the   two   nations   into   a  eruel   and   costly   war. 
Cobden  was  greatly  shocked  bj  the  ssi agery  of  the  proceeding ; 
and  although  Bowring  was  his  Ultimate  friend,  and  co- laborer  in 
the  work:  of  tin-  League,  he  condemned  his  action  and  challenged 
the  government  upon  it.     Lord  Palmerston,  the  prime  minister, 
tted  the  challenge,  adopted  and  approved  the  action  of 
Sir  John  Bowring,  and  upon  thai  approval  staked  the  fate  of  his 
ministry.     In  the  debate  upon  the  resolution  Cobden  made  one 
of  the  most  effective  speeehes  ever  heard  in  Parliament  ;  and 
rate  contest  which  lasted  four  nights,  his  resolution 
adopted  and  The  government  was  beaten  by  a  majority 
of  sixteen  votes.     Instead  of  resigning,   Lord  Palmerston  dis- 
solved the  Parliament  and  appealed  from  the  Honse  of  Commons 
to  the  v  oters  at  the  polls. 

The  result  of  the  genera]  election  which  followed,  was  a  tri- 
umphant vindication  for  Lord  Palmerston,  BQOh  as  few  ministers 
a  ever  obtained  in  England.  The  "Bale Britannia"  sort  of 
patriotism  made  the  people  drunk,  as  whisky  would  have  done, 
while  the  carnivorous  pre<s,  made  eager  and  ferocious  by  tfae 
smell  of  blood,  tore  the  peace  party  to  pieces  with  its  talona 

V  man  who  did  imt  gl  i    bombardment  of  Canton  was 


Rnglqfli  "     and  >shnh    I. 

applied 

wits  beaten  at  Huddersfleld,  John 
_.jit  and  Mill;-  both  defeated  at  Blai 

William  J.   Foot  lost  his  seal   for  Oldham,  and  many  oil 
member*  of  kindred  tie. 

Good  i'il :  he  felt  his  defeat  keenly,  but  be 

bore  it   with   dignity,   consoled   by   Use  approval  of  lis  i 

r  John  Bright,  however,  tden 

lose  his  temper ;  be  could  not  think  of  it  with  ordinary  p 
and  to  the  and   of   his  llfia   he  never  forgave   Manchester  for 
degrading  Bright.     It  was  the  ingratitude  of  it  that  provoked 
him,  for   Manchester  owed  much  of  Its  prosperity  to  Bright. 
Besides,  Bright  was  in  Italy  at  the  time,  trying  t"  recover  bis 

down  in   the  service  of   WanrTwctor     Tbt 
proaches  that  Cobden  poured  npon  Manchester,  scorch  to  this 

an  account  of  ins  defeat,  Oobden  re- 
I  to  bis  i  or  two  iii  work, 

iv.  and  contemplation.     Then  be  rami*  over  to  < 

henever  an  eminent  stran  lea  to  town, 

the  city  authorities  offered  to  take  him  to  the  stock  yards,  but  be 
said,  "No,  no,  show  me  the  public  eehoom."  Thej  took  him 
10  the  public  schools,  and  he  spoke  lovingly  to  the  children. 
After  spending  a  few  months  in  America,  he  went  bar!;  to  Eng- 
land, where  be  found  great  news.     While  on  the  sea,  he 

-  r  of  Parliament  for  Rochdale  ;  as  he  learned  from 

letters  which  awaited  him  at  Liverpool.    This  compliment  was  a 

ic  to  him,  for  during  twenl  days  he  bad  not 

rd  anything  from  England.    More  surprising  still,  be  found 

tier  from  Lord   Palmerston,  ofTeriug  him  a  place  In  the 

cabinet  and  urging  him  to  take  it      Another  from  Lord  John 

sed  blm  to  accept  Lord  Palmerston'a  offer,  and  told 

that  it  was  his  duty  to  enter  tin*  eaJbinet    He  found  also 

scores  of  letters  from  personal  friends,  all  to  the  same  effect ;  but 

was  not  affected  in  the  [east  :  he  never  thought  for 

a  mo  Bpting  the  offer;  and  on  bis  arrival  in  Loudon 
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he  called  upon  Lord  Palmerston  to  tell  him  sa  Eta  told  the 
prime  minister  that  having  censured  his  policy  ftwr  years,  he 
COtdd  nor  with  any  self-respect  take  office  in  bis  cabinet.  Tr;t 
dition  says  that  Cobden  remarked  to  Palmerston,  "I  have  said 
over  and  over  again  that  I  thought  you  the  worst  minister  thai 
England  ever  had."  M<Wbat of  that."  said  J'almerston.  "look 
at  those  others  in  the  cabinet,  ami  reiuemlx'r  what  they  h, 
said  about  me."  -Yes,"  replied  Cob-den,  "hat  I  meant  it." 
Palmerston  pressed  the.  appointment  upon  him  in  a  manly  way 
and  with  a  good  many  strong  reasons,  but  Cobden  was  firm;  he 
refused  the  office,  and  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  he  never  accepted 
place  of  title  from  the  government,  although  both  von  offered 

him. 

a  i  to  I  bbden'a  action  on  other  Important  questions  it  may  be 
briefly  said  that  In-  was  tihe  friend  of  popular  education,  an 

of  universal  suffrage,  and  ail  kindred   measures 

radical  reform  In  Shorl,  while  he  endured  the  monarchy  and 
made  the  most  of  it,  he  was  a  republican.  During  the  war,  his 
moral  inthienee  on  the  union  side  was  of  immense  value.  Cob- 
den mm  a  fervent  admirer  of  the  American  republic  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  He  ToeojaeviUe,  no  other  foreigner  had  such 
a  clear  perception  of  the  genius,  character,  and  tendency  of 
American  institutions;  and  DOt  even  De  ToeoueviUe  had  such 
an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  natural  resources,  the  menu 
factoring  and  engineering  skill,  and  the  mercantile  aptitadi 
the  A  mericau  people. 

The  reformation  of  the  laud  system  had  not  become  a  politi- 
cal question  in  tin- «iays  of  Oobdenj  and  when  hi*  thought  the 
time  had  arrived  to  make  it  so,  the  hand  of  death  was  upon  him. 
Id  the  lafit  speech  he  ever  made,  he  said,  "IT  I  were  25  or 
30  yearn  Instead  of  twice  that  number,  I  would  take  Adam 
Smith  iu  hand,  and  I  would  have  a  league  for  free  trade  In  land 
as  we  had  a  league  f*>r  free  trade  in  corn."  Volumes  have  been 
written  to  explain  what  Cobden  meant,  for  lie  died  a  few  days 
after  saying  that,  but  the  comments  are  speculations  only.  "What 
he  meant  will  never  1h»  definitely  known.  That  he  intended  a 
radical  change  m  the  land  system  is  \  ery  likely  ;     First,  bet 
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he  was  s  radical  in  opinion  and  in  practice;  and  second]} 

■  •  in  ii  hundred  speeches  be  Lad  shown  hie  hatred  of  land 

lordism  and  bis  contempl   for  landlords.     His  ridicule  of  their 

pretensions  turned  their  vine  Into  vinegary  and  the>  feared  him 

.  other  men.    *  toe  night  in  the  Donee  of  <  tanmons  h  hen 

thej  u  u  the  agricfultural  interest*'  he  said, 

lord  is  no  more  an  agricnltttrJst  thanashipow 

ompared  him  to  Gracchus  and 
Bed  hina  of  an  intention  to  confiscate  the  land-.  of  the  rich 
divide  them  among  the  poor.    He  denied  tins  in  ana 
idencfi  with  the  editor  of  The  Times.    How  far  I 
have  gone  we  do  not  know  j  bul  we  know  tliis.  that  his  death 
was  a  good  thing  for  the  feudal  system  of  landlordism  in  Eng- 
land. 

leu  believed  not  only  in  the  harmony  but  in  the  absolute 
unity  Of  all  the  mora!   forcefi.      In  his  Opinion  there  could  mil  he 

any  discord  between  moral  laws  and  economic  laws ;  doi  did  he 
believe  that  a  falsehood  In  politics  could  ever  dovetail  with 
nth  in  algebra.     Be  carried  the  doctrine  inl 

politics,  he  believed  thai  all  mankind  constituted  one  commenial 

•uninity,   and  t* >  him   the  Atlantic  Ocean   was  ■  very  small 

fc  lie  could  easily  stretch  Ids  arm  across  it  and  shake 
hands  with  a  man  on  the  other  side.  He  left  his  likeness  on  the 
politics  of  his  country,  and  the  impress  of  his  mind  on  the  con- 
stitution of  England.  Eta  followed  the  advice  of  Shakespeare, 
••To  thine  own  Self  be  true  "  ;  and  consequently  he  could  not  be 
false  to  any  man.      His  eulogy  may  be  condensed  into  this  :     lie 

b  more  food  and  better  clothes,  higher  wages,  and  shorter 
hours  of  Labor  to  all  the  workiugmen  of  England. 

&L   M.   TRUMBULL. 


SILVER  AS  IT  W.K  AS  IT  IS,  AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  RE 

BY  GENBBAXi    A.     .1.     WAKNLK,    CHAIKMAN  Of  THE    NATIONAL    SILVER 

nosi 


I. 

THE  first  form  of  trade,  doubtless,  waB  Simple  barter,  swap- 
ping one  thing  for  another.     Thou,   by  a  sort  of  natural 

lion,  some  "ue  thiu^  generally  desired  came  to  be  used  as  a 
common  medium  of  exchange.  Anything  used  as  a  common 
medium  of  exchange  is  manifestly  more  convenient  than  barter, 
for  whoever  exchangee  anything  for  this  particular  thing  pos- 
sesses that  which  ran  l>e  readih  exchanged  again  for  anything 
else. 

Gold  ami  -silver  and  copper  wen*  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
time  of  Homer,  but  still  thine  \alued  in  oxen,  as  when 

Glaucns  gave  his  arms  of  gold  for  arms  of  bran,  —  "the  worth 
of  Course  i  for  the  worth  of  nine,"  or  when  four  b<  i 

are  given  its  the  worth  of  a  damsel  "trained  In  household  arts." 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  oxen  constituted  a  circu- 
lating medium  in  ;m\  strict  sense  like  coined  money  :  but  they 
constituted  ■  standard  lor  estimating  the  value  of  other  things. 

Just  when  and  in  what  part  <>t  the  world  gold  and  silver  Aral 

came  bate  nee  as  common  media  of  exchange  is  not  known. 

i  selection  was  no  doubt  a  process  of  evolution,  in  which 

their  superior  fitnefls  for  this  oae  became  manifest     The  first 

use  of  then  metals  as  money  was  by  weight,  although  their  use 

irnamenia  no  doubt  preceded  their  use fipecifioalrj  as  money, 

and  prohabh   gave  rise  to    "riu-  money,"      How  long  the  use  of 

these  metals  ty  weight  or  as  ring  monej  preceded  coinage  is  not 
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fL 

uiui    floUJ  Hi],     HUr  tlwise  of 

slated  thousands  ■•' 
if ti  mid  prosperity,  with  i  iikl  relations  aa  extensive  as  tl 

HUUquUy,    making    Use   •.  * '  1 1 -t  Hti  1 1  y   of    (He   pr» 

■  ly  Ignorant  ol 
money." 

But  tin*  difficulty  Log  the  purity  of  the  metals  and 

I  bo  tVuiitl  in  weighing  (hen  nut  mart  have  u-< 

trade,  and  the  art  of  coining,  which  was  hot 

the  certification  of  weight  and  fineness  upon  discs  of  metal,  was 

agivut  step  iu  advance.     Which  metal  was  first  used  as  mon 

where,  is  in  vol  red  iu  doubt    Herodotus  credits  the  Lydlans 

with  tiif  invention  ol   the  air  of   coining  money.     Phidou  of 

■d  t«»  have  coined  silver  at  JSgfna  in  the  8th 

Lristian  era     Silver  was  coined,  at  an}  \ 

at  ■  period  in  Greece,   bul  gold  coins  were  probably 

i;  till  Philip^  time,     [n  the  Qreek  cities  of  Aats  Minor 

iu  Lydia,  gold  wee  the  tart  metal  coined.    The  earliest 

money  of   India,  of  Rome,  and  <>t'  Egypt  probably  consisted 

of  discs  of  bonil  day  or  of  copper  paid  oat  by  weight    Tl 

id  evidence,  however,  that  both  gold  and  sJ 

were  coined  hi  tndia  prior  to  the  date  assigned  for  the  first  coins 

Seals  had  long  been  in  use  :  and 

mni»   obligations  and  the  earliest  mode  of  coining  was 

tii*  in  of  a  seal  upon  pieces  •  if  metal  certifying  weight 

and  fineness,  and  thifl  practice  may  have  originated  in  different 

lie  same  period  or  at  different  periods. 

But  in  what  vay  and  at  what  particular  time  and  place  coins 

sag  f  been  made,  it  is  certain  that  for  centuries  before 

coin  k,  gold  and  silver  were  known  as  preciouf 

metals,  and  in  definite  proportions  bad  become  the  common 

medium  «»!  exchange  wherever  commerce  was  carried  on  ;  in 

id  and  silver  by  common  consent  had  become 

totals  and  in  them  and  i\  them  the  \  all  other 

thn  .  The  law  of  .supply  and  demand  operated 

■i   them  the  same  as  npon  everything  else     There  was  no 
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more  restriction  or  limitation  to  tin*  production  ox  dm  of  I 

als  than  ■  Loditiee  generally,  and  Ko  the  long  run  the 

supply  of  the  metals  was  governed  by  the  same  larwa  Choi  govern 
tin-  supply  of  other  things  ;  and  In  this  Liee  the  whole  advent 
of  metallic  money.  The  moment  we  depart  from  the  principle 
!  itMjuatic  regulation  of  money,  that  moment  the  advantage  of 
metallic  over  other  kinds  of  money  disappears.  The  signilii 
fact,  therefore,  connected  with  the  early  use  of  silver  as  money 
is  that  the  metal  itself  was  money,  ami  that  coining  was  only  a 
certification  by  government  of  weight  and  fineness.  In  This 
ruanuer  for  centuries  before  coins  were  struck,  and  for  three 
thousand  years  under  coinage,  gold  and  silver  bare  passed 
op  and  down  the  world,  performing  the  work  of  money  wherever 
commerce  has  been  extended. 

The  ratio  at  which  gold  ami  silver  were  first  coined  in  Lydia 
and  in  the  Greek  Cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  the  ratio  at  which 
they  had  previously  gone  into  use  by  weight,  which  mils  about 
13^  of  silver  lo  1  of  gold.  In  Lydia.  Persia,  and  the  Greek 
cities  of  Asia  Minor,  gold  seems  to  have  been  the  more  abundant 
metal,  and  thfi  Lydian  stab-i-  and  Persian  dariC  became  standard 
coins  throughout  the  East  but  in  Greece,  Lycia,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  silver  Mas  the  metal  mostly  used  as  money. 
Boeckh,  in  his  "  Economy  of  Athena,"  says,  "the  value  of  gold  is 
more  variable  than  that  of  silver,  which  therefore  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  standard  of  price  for  gold  as  well  afl  for  other 
commodities  *'  In  like  manner  the  gold  supposed  to  have  be- 
ged  to  David  and  Solomon  Mas  valued  in  silver,  which 
was  the  standard  money  of  Palestine.  The  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold  in  Greece  fell  from  i:lj  to  l,  to  m  in  i  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Best  by  Uexander. 

Silver  was  comed  in  Rome  about 350  yesra  before  the  Christian 

but  gold  waa  probably  QOt  coined  till  the  time  of  Augustus, 
The  coins  of  the  Roman  Empire  underwent  so  many  changes 
that  before  the  cud  of  the  second  century  the  mooes  system  of 

the  BomaO  World  was  in  a  state  Ol  chaos. 

During  the  Middle  AgCS  the  monetary  condition  of  all  Europe 
6t     lamentable.       According    to    .lacolw.    the    quantity    of 
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gold  And  silver  circa]  tad  fallen  from  $!.7*»< 

000.    wii.-ai  fell  to  one  twelfth  Iti  value  in  the  tin:. 

Pliny.    Moreover,  in  conaoqnei of  the  gn  i  fcj  of  mi 

both  gold  and  silver  coins  debaaed  and  clipped  thai  the 

common  people  ooold  n» *r  tell  their  true  value.     A.ccarding  t-> 

LeraBwar,  the  raloe  ol  lodne  wn.s  changed  in  Fn 

by  !  irtuient  two  hundred  and  tin;,   tones  between  the 

[fth  and  eighteenth  oeatoriee,  and  uroid  one  hundred  and 

■  readied  beat  purchasing  power 

:*iH»ur  1610,  or  just  before  the  newly  discovered  continent  of 

Lmerica  k  of  money. 

uti  from  1267  to  1684  the  value  of  gpld  mms  m 

time  by  proclamation,  silver  being  the 
From  U.i.i;  i..  1717  silver  Wafl  the  only  legal  tender. 
in  the  year  i7i:  the  ratio  of  the  coin  of  Hie  two  metals  was 
fixed  at  twenty-one  shillings  h>r  a  guinea,  which  was  mm  over 
valuation  ..!'  -old.  tit.-  market  ratio  being  about  twenty  shillings 
it  pence,  and  gold,  in  consequence,  became  the   principal 
England,  and  in  181$  on  the  recommendation  of  ? 
Liverpool,  the  single  gold  standard  was  adopted.     Bo  general]} 
silver  the  money  of  the  world  ej  the  time  Locke  wrote  his 
celebrated  essay  on  the  value  of  money  thai  he  sa\s: 

11 1  have  spoken  of  silver  cofiu  a  loin.-,  because  thai  nukt^  the  money 
nt  mihI  measure  ui'  trade  nil  through  the  world.    For  all 
tracts  are,  I  think,  every*  hew  made,  and  accounts  kepi  Kb  silver  coin. 
I  mil  suro  they  sie  s..  in  England  ami  the  neighboring  oountrli 

-pain,  before  the  revolution  which  ted  to  the  Independence 
tates,  controlled  nearly  all  the  gold  and 

Of    the    new    world,   most    »>l    tin-    products  Of  these 

!    throngh   Spain,    ami   Spanish   coins  everywl 
una  standard  coins.     Especially  was  this  true  of  the  Spanish 
milled  dollar,  or  piece  of  eight   [eight  reals),  which  tor  mi 

three  enit  urie.s   was  accepted   BB  a   standard   eoin    in   01 

:  of  the  world.    The  production  of  silver  from  the  discovery 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  gold  and  ponsti 

1  uhe  largei   part  o!    the  money  of  the  world. 

lie  colonial  period  of  'his  country  the  metallic  mooes 
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isted  almost  entirely  of  foreign  coins.     By  tiie  Articles  of 

Confederation,  tin-  Spanish  milled  dollar  waa  made  (the  unit 
of  value  god  money  of  account    Tims,  when  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted,  gold  and  silver  were  oeu 
by  thu  common  law  of  England,  by  enactments  of  Parliament, 
and  fay  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  anybody  had  the  right 
to  ha\  e either  metal  coined  for  his  benefit    When  the  people  gave 
bo  Congress  the  power  to  ''coin  money  "  everybody  ondersl 
what  that  meant.    Gold  and  silver  were  money  and  the  power  to 
coin   these  metals  and  k*  to  regulate  the   value  thereof"    was 
the  power  to  strike  coins  of  gold  and  silver  lor  whomsoever 
asked  it,'  and  bo  determine  the  ratio  of  the  metals  in  coinage.    It' 
(.'(ingress  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  coin  silver  for  the  benefit  of 
any  holder  ot*  silver,  it  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  coin  gold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  holder  of  gold,  and  thus  to  demonetize 
both  metals.     Webster,  referring  to  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  government  over  money,  said  : 

"  I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  gold  and  silver,  at  rates 
fixed  bj  i  jongi'sts,  constitute  the  legal  standard  of  valos  In  tin-  country, 
and  Umt  neither  Congress  nor  any  state  has  authority  to  establish  any 
itsndard  or  t><  displace  t  Ms." 

And  this  was  the  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  before  LC 

The  first  law  relating  to  coinage  under  the  Constitution   was 
the  act  of  April  2,  1792.    Under  this  ad  anybody  oonld  take 

gold  or  silver  to  the  mint  and  haw  it  coined  tor  his  benefit  "free 
Of  expense,"  which  coins  were  Legal  tender  for  all  dues  and  di  t>t£ 
whatsoever.      In    the    language  of   tlie  act    the   silver  was  to  be 

coined  into  "dollars  Or  units,"  "each  to  be  of  the  value  of 
a  Spanish  milled  dollar  ;is  the  same  is  now  current."  The  gold 
was  to  be  coined  into  Bflgles,  each  to  be  of  the  'value  OJ  -Men 
dollars  or  units."  As  the  Spanish  milled  dollar,  as  then  in 
circulation,  WBS  found  tocontain  371.26 grains  of  pure  silver,  the 
dollar  was  made  to  Contain  tin  S&B16  quantity  of  pure  silver, 
or  416  grains  of  standard  silver,  the  alloy  at  first  lieing  44.75 
grains.  The  alloy  was  reduced  in  1887  to  41.25  grains,  so  as  to 
make  the  eoin  exactly  nine  tenths  fine,  but  the  weight  of  pure 
silver  in  the  silver  dollar  has  never  Ween  changed.     The  weight 
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of  t he  gold  eagle  has  been  changed  fin  i  grains  of  pure 

•r  from  24*75  grains  to  the  dollar  to  23.22 

:S. 

From  the  first  coinage  set  u  itotioa  down  to  If 

anybody  couW  take  gold  sad  silver   to  (he  mints  and   b 

then  coined  for  his  benefit)  free  oi  expense,  into  legal  bender. 

Thus  the  metals  fchemseh  and  both  to- 

onstitnted  thi  ndard.    As  long  as  Che  right 

■•■■l  to  take  eithez  metal  to  Hie  mint  it  mattered  little  in  what 

tortion  the}  went  there.     Bimetallism  consists  iu  the  right 

to  fa  tar  metal  coined  Into  money  at  the  ratio  fixed  by 

ermnent.    This  ratio  in  the  I '  u  i  t  <  ■<  i  states,  onder  the  act 

of  1792,  was  i"«  to  l.  afterwards  changed  to  15*988  t«.  L    I 

do  not  propose  to  tlisi-us.-,  here  the  wisdom  of  adopting  the  \ 

of  15  to  1  in  1792  Or  of  Changing  if  to  li;  to  1  in  1834     So  long 

as  both  metals  without  restriction  oould  be  taken  to  the  mints  we 

had    bimetallism,    and    it    mattered    little     whether     more   gold 

and  less  silver  went  to  our  EDintfl  While  more  silver  and  less  gold 

went  to  the  French  mints;  the  two  metals  together  performed 
the  Amotion  of  money  for  the  world  and  together  constituted 

v  standard. 

There  were  coined  Ln  the  United  States  from  1792  to  1863, 
unih-r  free  coinage,  Into  (nil  adex  money,  188,000,0001 

for  up  to  1853,  aH  onr  silver  coins  were  fall  legal  tender.     Mow 

r,  up  to  1857  foreign  gold  and  silver  oolns  «l  tender 

for  all  sums,  BO  that  it  was  of  little  importance  whether  Bilvei 
whs  minted   in  the   United   States  or  elsewhere.     Our    mints 

I    coined    altogether   op  to    1873,   about  §142,000,000,    of 

Which    owi  000    was    full    tegal    tender.     The   eoinage 

of  gold   from   1792  to   ims,  or  before  the  gold  discovery  of 

-i  round  numbers,  $13,000,000.    But  tfaeactod 

■t^e  of  either  metal  euts  comparatively  a  small  figure  in 

determining  the  power  of  the  metals  in  tie-  eonunerclal  world. 

srything  Lies  in  tin*  right  to  have  them  coined*     With  this 

I  Inhering  >"  the  metals,  the  metoZa  thamsetw*  baoome  pofm 

Silver   before    1S73  was  therefore  a  money  metal,  not  only 
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India  and  China,  but  in  nearly  nil  world.    The 

exceptio  _  ;i n.l  ili<!  not  afleci  the  stability  of  bimetallism 

■-  tin*  preponderance  of  bimetallic  countries  was  so  groat 
that  through  open  minta  on  the  continent,  the  bimetallic  stand- 
ard Wflfl  securely  maintained.  There  wnc  two  metaK  lml 
one  money  ;  aa  numb  one  money  as  if  tin-  metals  had  been  fused 
i  Cher  and  coined  as  a  compound  metal.  Silver  was  do  more 
redeemable  in  gold  than  gold  in  silver.  Both  metals  wereabao 
lute  money  and  equally  aTailable  for  the  redemption  of  all  other 
forms  of  money  ami  equally  tin1  basis  «>t'  all  tonus  of  credit; 

Thus,  for  centuries  before  coins  were  made,  ami  before  the  re- 
corded history  of  man  began,  as  well  as  through  tin*  whole 
historic  period  of  our  rare,  wherever  commerce  baa  gone,  until 

.,  gold  and  silver  have  been  recognized  as  money  metals,  and 
without  limit  or  restriction  have  performed  the  work  of  moi 

II. 

But  iii  1878  a  mi  revolution  waa  Ine  I.     Siicer 

was  ahorn  of  its  power  as  a  money  metal  in  the  United  SI 
and  in  Germany,  and,  sul>se<piently.  in  nearly  all  Europe, 
by  l>eing  denied  the  right  of  mintage.  The  purpose  to  reduce 
Hie  coined  silver  of  Europe  and  the  Tinted  States  to  a  subsidiary 
money,  by  making  gold  the  sole  standard  and  gold  coins  the 
sole  mouey  of  final  redemption,  lias  not  yet,  it  is  true,  beeu 
entirely  eonsuinmated  ;  but  this  is  the  logical  and  necessary  out- 
come of  the  denial  of  equal  and  eodrdinate  money  power  to  both 
the  preciotu  metals.     Prance  haa  not  yet  undertaken  to  redi 

bar  own  silver  coins  in  gold,  hut  any  of  the  states  of  the  Latin 
T'nion  can  call  upon  the  other  states  of  the  Union  to  n.i. 
in   gold   the  five-franc   pieces  of  their  Coinage  held  by  tin-  state 
making   the   demand  ;   and    as   France   holds   the    larger   part  of 
the  ecdnage  Of   tin-  states  of   the   T'nion,    it    resjs  with    Pram 
to   make  this  demand.     Such  a  demand    would   undoubtedly 

greatly   increase   the  strain   on   gold  and    would   doubtless  cause 
trouble,    if   it    did    not     precipitate    panic.      Nevertheless,    these 

coins  are  beooming  worn   and   sooner  or   later  they  must   be 
aed  or  retired.    There  are  supposed  to  be  at  least  a  thou 
-and  million  dollars  of  Standard  silver  coins  now  in  circulati 
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in  Europe,  npheld  at  the  levi  ild  by  i1 

tender.    This  sorely  cannol  be  counted  a  stable  monel 

on.     Without  BEOioioatio  regulation,  througu   free  mints 
metallic  money  possesses  lilt  it*  or  no  advantage  over  popei 
money.     Whenever  i  etenaines  to  iifrl.ii>'  its  sib  er  i 

redei  mi  gold,  ir  mighl  be  well  at  once  substitute  paper 

id  web  down  ami  eell  off  He 
silver  coins,     it  would  be  the  richer  by  tin-  gold  II  d  foi 

its  discarded  mU  ■ 
Tn   the   United  States   from    1878   to    L800,   th< 

about  two  million  dollars1  worth  of  silver  a  month  and 
Sin< i-  Jni\ .    L890,   Mm  oent  liit*- 

been  lm\  ing  four  ami  n  half  million  ounces  of  silver  bullion  per 
month,  and  upon  fchi*  notes  in  amount  equal  t<»  the  value 

of  the  bullion  at  the  time  of  purchase ;  the  notes  being  n 
ble  in  ruin,  gold  or  silver,  at  tin*  option  <>t'  (lit*  governmc 

The  silver  dollars  coined  under  the  Bland  Allison  Art* 
are  legal  tender  t* »r  all  debts  public  and  private,  except  where 
e  special!)  provided  in  tin-  contract.    There  is  nothing 
in  t  Itself   that  prefers  gold  t«»  lilver,    un 

contracts  people  entej  into  stipulate  gold.     Ami  then,  ho* 
can  be  specifically  enforced  may  in-  a  ques 
i  1»\  Senator  Morgan  in  a  recent  speech  i  i 

lint,  (lie  Department  has  acted  constantly  upon  the 

y  thai   the  silver  coins  of  tin*  United  States,   includi 
dard  dollars,  are  subordinate  t<»  gold,  and  eould  l>e   ! 
ir  with  gold  only  by  being  redeemed  In  goid  when  required 
Tims,  Mr.  Loaehj  director  of  the  mint,  stated  to  the  coin 
mlttee  of  the  Bouse  In  I  the  silver  dollar  was  kept 

par  with  gold   "from  the  tact  that  it  is  the  general  faith 
of  mankind  that  we  will  always  redeem  a  silver  dollar  with 
a  gold  dollar.'1     In  October  last  a  $1,000  treasury   note,  issued 
I  of  July  14, 1890.  was  presented  at  the  subtree! 
'■i  mi'l  y<«ld  dexnauded   for  it,  which 

er,     Mr,    I  of  the  trr-asury, 

telegraphs!  t<>  Mi-  EI.  < '.  Lodge,  October  14  : 
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"Traaaurj  Botea  will  be  radeei t  at  ited 

States  in  gold  coin.  The  refusal  at  Boston  wa  an  error  an  tba  part 
of  theaaslatanl  treasurer," 

The  option  t-»  redeem  greenbacks  or  treasury  d  aed 

under  tin*  act  of  July  1 4,  1800,  iu  gold  coins,  undoubtedly  rests 
with  the  secretary,  hut  tin*  law  imposes  no  obligation  upon  him 
to  redeem  in  gold  coin  rather  than  iu  silver  coin.  In  fact, 
the  government  has  uo  outstanding  obligations,  except  gold 
certificates,  not  redeemable  at.  the  option  of  th<*  governmenJ 
in  coin  of  either  metal. 

Under  the  seta  "i"  \A1%  0-70,000,000  silver  dollars  have  been 
coined,  ami  under  the  acl  of  1890,  alx>ut  1100,000,000  worth 
of  treasury  notes  hare  been  issued  for  the  redemption  of  which 
silver  me  aed.    The  question  of  vita]  importance  iu  this 

^-Minection  is:  Is  this  silver  or  is  it  to  lu*  absolute  money  t 
Will  this  silver,  if  mined,  be  money  of  final  redemption  for 
everything  else  the  same  as  gold  or  must  it  itself  some  day  Ik*  re- 
deemed in  gold  if  demanded  1  Does  it  as  much  constitute 
the  basis  of  other  kinds  of  money  and  of  credit  as  gold  or  is  it 
hut  a  kind  of  subsidiary  money,  resting  at  last,  like  paper,  on 
gold  ? 

We  are  thus  led  hack  to  the  foundation  principle  of  metallic 

money.  Is  the  metal  Itself  endowed  "with  the  money  function  or 
is  it  not?-  Manifestly  in  the  United  States  and  Europe  silver 
has  lx-en  deprived  of  this  function,  and  only  a  certain  quantity 

of    it   given    quasi    money   power.       But   the    present    position    of 

silver  in  the  United  States  is  tefiB  tenable  than  anywhere  else. 
We  continue  to  buy  silver  to  make  money  of  without  endowing 
the  metal  itself  with  the  essential  quality  of  money.  If  the 
notes  issued  uuder  the  act  of  July,  1690,  are  redeemable  in  gold, 
at  the  option  of  the  holder,  as  held  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  then  it  were  folly  to  buy  silver  to  store  up  in  the 
tSUry  afl  a  mere  commodity.  Some  other  commodity  might 
be  selected  that  would  aflbrd  ipiite  as  good  collateral  security. 

Either  the  silver    purchased  must  be  held  as  actual    mr j 

material  or  it  must  some  day  be  sold  off  as  a  commodity  for 
what  it  will  brint:- 
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It  therefore  plain  enough  to  any  oue  who 

ilion  i Mipartuili y  thai  the  present  ■  ■■  -  iud 

without  i  i  and  making  u  money  as 

Nob  the  bolder  of  direr  lias  any  interest  In  Hi 

Tli**  question    with    bin 
supply  nod  of  tin-  dard  ol 

itfa  :i  diminishing 
ind  an  Incn  mand  for  this  metal,  <>r  shall  it 

be  made  to  of  Imth  metals  as  in  all  the  ag»: - 

i  short,  Bhall  the  mooej  standard  consist  of  the  two 

ratomafacaUj  d  «>r  shall  we  give  np  automatic 

•11   for  legislative  regulation,   or   for   0afl    money!     hi 

-  at  this  time  regomtioi  v  aatomatia  and 

partly  UyNiat  i     mdtt&ou  thai  cannot  long  continue. 

in. 

i  what  has  preceded,  the  reader  can  com  [ode  what  the 

dition  of  silver  should  i*\  if  it  is  to  be  made  Dioney  at 

If  silver  is  not  to  become  money  of  final  redemption  for  all 

ins  of  iu-  i  of  credit,  H  absolutely  U  gold,  thai 

a  waste  to  make  money  of  silver.     If  the  value  of 

is  to  be  made  t"  depend  on  leg  Limitation  ol 

i -ity  or  on  redemption  in  gold,  all  this  oan  l>e  as  easily 

.red  with  paper  or  anything  else  as  with  silver..    There  is  no 

mi. j  |  .1;  either  silver  mnsl  be  restored  to  the  place  it 

held  so  long  in   the   history  of  the  world,    coequal  with   gold 

a  money  standard,  and  left  to  automatic  regulation  or  it 

rll  be  abandoned  altogether. 
The    restriction    of  the  coinage    of  silver    since    L878    has 
operated  to  increase  enormously  the  value  of  gold.     The  abau 
domin  it  of  silver  aa  standard  money  would  throw  the  whole 
burden  oing  the  credit  of  the  world  upon  gold, 

make  mouey  out  of  silver,  if  that  money  bai  to  be  sustained 
by  being  made  redeemable  in  gold,  afibrdfl  no  more  relief  to  gold 
q  would  so  much  money  made  of  aluminium  or  of  paper. 

The    wh.  shall    silver    and    gold    together,    and 

Uly,  on  some  prescribed   ratio    constitute  the  foundation 
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ft"  other  forma  of  monej    and  of  credit  or  shall    the    huge 
structure  of  modern  credit  be  made  to  reel  on  gold  ulouef 

Then*  never  was  a  time  when  there  was  boo  much  gold  ami 
silver  ft>r  monetary  me,  and  there  ia  not  likely  to  be.  There 
have  been  times  when  there  was  not  enough  of  I w>th.  as  in 
rhe  Middle  Age*,  ami  the  world  suffered  as  from  a  perpetual 
drouth.     The  time  now  is  when  the  Supply  of  gold  is  SO  short  of 

requirementi  tor  it,  that  it  undergoes  an  La  I  from  2  to 

I>er  cent  per  anmim,  and  prioefl  fall  in  the  same  proportion. 
And  it  will  bear  relating  that  without  automatic  regulation 
there  Ea  no  virtue  in  a  metallic  Standard  over  any  other. 
Until  a  century  or  so  ago,  the  function  of  the  precious  metals 
mainly  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  There  were  no  great 
standing  defota  in  ancient  times.  Perpetual  debts  are  a  modem 
invention.  Hence  with  debts  aggregating  thousands  upon  thou 
Bands  of  millions,  the  question  of  a  money  standard  comes  r.. 
have  a  significance  it  never  had  before.  With  a  rising  money 
dard  all  debts  are  Increased  and  it  will  take  but  a  generation 
with  the  single  gold  standard  to  double  the  debts  of  the  world 
by  the  increase  in  the  standard  alone.  Will  the  world  submit 
to  this  kind  of  spoliation  !  The  one  way  out  of  the  dilemn 
to  restore  the  bimetallic  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  and  leave 
it  to  automatic  regulation  through  the  production  of  the  metals, 
bjb  din  log  so  many  ages  of  the  past, 

A.  J.  Warner. 


DRUNKENNESS,  A  CURABLE  DISEASE. 

DR.    LEfiUfc   E.    KEELCY.    PBBSIDE2TT  OF   Kiau.KY    INSTITTTK 


DURING  tbe  pasl  fa  iedical  writers  i *:* ^  *  willy 

appeared  who  have  timidly  suggested  that  drunk* 
a  dte  Fhis  suggestion  has  always  been  overwhelmed  l»\ 

the  popular  sentiment  derived   from  religious  and  moral   re 
(brmera,  that  drunkenness  is  simply  a  mora!  evil,  a  sin,  very 
rime;  that  it  is  altogether  wicked,  ami  is  bo  1m?  cured 
only  by  religious  and  moral  influences. 

Long  after  diseases  were  recognized  in  part  as  material,  actual 

physiological  perversions,  caused  by  some  kind  of  poison, 

•y  and  kindred  mental  oei  i  ons  diseases  were  still  held  to  be 

■i  else  obliquities  of  the  moral  character, 

H.un  of  tii«-  germ  diseases  vera  believed  t.»  be  "dispensations 

'•t  Provideno  for  violation  of  Divine  laws. 

public  mind  existed  because  the  etiology  ofdis 

usee,  was  tmknowiL    Science  had  not  ventilated 

the  i,  smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  and 

ts  diseases.     These  things  arc  now  better  understood  ; 

ami  it  i.^  the  analogs    oi    lome  Of  these  diseases  to  drunkenness 

Anally  -  d  mind  that  <lrunkenness 

ii  a  disease  and  is  cural»h\ 

I  may  say.  however,  that  many  of  the  writers  on  this  subject, 

with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  have  rather  ignored  the  tact  that 

nol  causes  Us  own  dise;us>j ;  although  thej  have  i  d  in 

clearly  proving  that  ilrnukmi  at»*d  with  and,  in  one 

snsed  h\  various  and  numerous  diseases  of  the  nervous 

and  general 

Tln-i  elation  <■*  verj  definite  ch  between  bodily 
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mnl  mental  di  id  drunkenness;  but  drunkenness  is  ;i  dis- 

eauaed  by  alcohol  ;   while  other  diseases  have  other  causes, 
!  shall  try  to  make  clour  as  I  develop  tin.-*  question.     It  la 
sufficient  now  to  make  the  statement  thai  other  diseases  may 
lead  a  person  to  begin  drinking,  though  not  from  a  craving  or 
me,  hol ;  but  alcohol  causes  the  disease  of  drunken- 

and  the  craving  for  drink.     In  order  to  be  a  drunk b 
a  pnson  must  begin  drinking  from  some  cause,  then  continnr* 
drinking  until  tin'  disease  is  produced  ;  and  after  this  the  person 
will  drink  rhythmically,  because  he  is  a  drunkard  ami  his  disease 
requires  alcohol, 

WHY    DO    PBOPliE   BEGIN    TO    DKINK? 

*  Of  course  uo  man  is  a  drunkard  when  he  begins  drinking. 
This  fact  follows  tin?  proposition  th;it  drunkenness  ran  be  canned 
by  nothing  else  than  alcohol.  People  do  not  inherit  the  drink 
mania.  Tin-  Taws  ofheredily  prevent  any  such  inheritance,  as  I 
will  explain.  But  people  Im'^iu  to  drink  from  example,  fashiou, 
disease,  for  medicine;  and  from  the  thousand  and  one  well- 
known  causes  which  belong  to  social  and  physiological  existence 
and  life.  But  drunkards  continue  to  drink  because  the  disease 
causes  a  craving  for  alcohol. 

No  man. has  a  craving  for  alcohol  before  be  Ifl  a  drunkard,  and 
when  he  begins  to  drink  ;  such  an  idea  is  absurd.  I  want 
to  make  the  distinction  clear,  so  that  it  will  not  be  forgottni, 
that  people  may  l>egin  to  drink  from  any  cause  or  no  cause,  and 
always  when  free  from  the  disrase  of  drunkenness  ;  bat  the 
drunkard  drinks  because  the  craving  for  liquor  is  a  symptom 
of  his  disease. 

THi:   RELATION  OF  HEREDITY   TO   DRINK. 

M<wt  writers  quote  heredity  as  the  principal  cause  of  drinking 
and  drunkenness.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  the  laws 
of  heredity  permit  this  deduction.  The  laws  of  heredity  tend 
to  prevent  drunkenness  just  as  they  tend  to  prevent  other 
diseases.  No  disease  can  l»e  transmitted  by  heredity  in  any 
other  way  than  by  transmission  of  the  germs  to  the  ovum,  or 
egg,  or  spermatozoa,  or  "cell  impregnation."     Even  when  dis- 
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_■  rtu  invasion*  the 
poison  or  modnj-  -ues 

a  variai  be  lypa  elk,  which  is  trai 

heredity.     If  a  resist  built  op  in  I 

this  world  would  bai  topopolafced — certainly  during 

the  Middle  Ages,  if  not  bell 
To  understand  this  law  of  heredity  one  mnl  remember  that 
the  world  as  well  as  the  h\  ing  things  are  h 
and  arranged  iis  t  nise  one  another.     We  could  have  no 

•  (  nature  other*  her  seasons,  1  ght,  il.irk- 

things,  or  life.     If  farces  and  living  tin  -ed 

each  other  e  the  same  results  would   follow;  but  they 

oppose  <  c  unequa  d   there  :  oonlUott 

as  a  !  it  which  ia  the  nofiuVtent   of  the  a  of 

pOWl  ftkt  of  hulls  and  bean  detenu 

the  price  of  hreadstuffs.  aa  in  [natal 

But  is  with  tlie  resial  .(   the 

body  produces  a  type  of  eel]  which   iu   tinii 

ion.      It   Is   this  law  of   resistance   that   prove  ises 

log  every  living  thing:      This  inhibitory  n 
[ttired  and  the  m<*st  highly  developed  type  of  cell  func- 
tion, which  acquisition  ia  brought  about  00I3    °3    reaiating  a 
and  tia&a  t\{»*  being  in  some,  instances,  transmitted 
by  heredity,  enables  the  person  to  resist  the  ittrrano 
By  :  ■.  in  tins  manner,  Ea  meant  a  ptw 

1  attacked  by  the  poison. 
From  this  la*   of  heredity  we  see  what  must  be  the 
of  the  forces  of  heredity,    if  must  be  thai  heredity  will 
always  make  drunkards  or  drunkenness  or   cause  people  to 
driuk  5  it  cannot  cause  a  era ving  for  drink  wl 

has  .not  already  been  initiated  by  indulgence  ;  but  it  n 
person  the  power  of  resisting  to  a  great  extent)  the  p 
effects  of  alcohol,  whenever  alcohol  is  drunk. 

But  something  else  may  be  said  to  bo  transmitted  by  heredity. 
A  weak  rematanci   to  alcohol  or  no  n  all   may  be 

transmitted.    If  a  person  inherits  a  weak  resistance  to  alcohol, 
and  begins  drinking,  from  any  cause,  he  will  become  a  drunkard 
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than  if  he  inherited  ;i  resistance  to  alcoholic  poison- 
lug1,  which  resistance  was  acquired  by  bisancesti 

Now  lei  us  see  If  these  genera]  laws  of  heredity,  derived  from 
biological  studies,  will  explain  the  phenomena  we  observe 
drunketufc 

The  children  of  drunken  parents:  are  likely  to  )m»  inebi 
and  are  said  to  inherit  tin-  disease  or  the  habit 

This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  the  inheritance  is  not  alcohol 
ism,  or  the  habit  of  drinking.     The  inheritance  is  ;t  weak  i< 
ance  of  the  tissue,  cells  to  the  poison  of  alcohol.     If  the  child 
Inherited  a  sufficient  cellular  resistance  to  alcohol  to  prevent  him 
from  becoming  a  drunkard,  he  might  drink  because  his  father  01 
both  parents  did;  but  would  drink   "temperately,"  as  H 

Called      Tin  iiiantity  ")'  alcohol   manufactured  is  drunk 

by  The  fashionable  drinkers  th"  people  who  keep  sideboards 
and  vine  cellars  and  who  drink,  but  are  not  known  as  drunk- 
ards. They  do  not  become  drunkards,  became  they  drink  wine 
and  not  the  Stronger  alcoholic  liuuors.  They  can  "control  their 
appetites,'1  as  people  say.     They  can  drink  moderately'. 

But  why  do  the  children  of  drunkards  drink  ?     They  do  so,  to 

•tain  extent,  by  the  force  of  example.      It  is  noticeable. that 

these    people    drink,     because    they    become    intoxicated,    and 

become  drunkards  :  but  they  may  not  be  greater  drunkards  than 

are  the  people  whose  ancestry  "ere  driukers,  but  not  drunkards. 

Jf  this  law  of  heredity  is  true,  it  must  hold  good  in  the  trans- 
mission of  other  diseases  and  the  transmission  of  the  power 
of  re.si.ytine;  diflOQOOOj  which  all  people  inherit  more  «u  less. 

The  power  of  resisting  a  disease  may  l>e  acquired  in  no  other 
^ay  than  by  haying  the  disease,  in  a  modified  form.  The 
poison  of  a  disease,  during  an  attack,  causes  a  variation  in 
fie-  type  of  the  tissue  eeUfl  that  are  poisoned,  ami  the  physiology 

■  .f  this  variation  is  simply  increased  power  of  resisting  disc. 
A  man  may  be  protected  from  scarlet  fever  duriug  his  lifetime, 
he  had  the   disease  during  early  life;  but  his  children 

may  not.  be  protected,  because  the  parent  thus  acquired  and 

tyed  an   immunity.     Howevei .    when  a   \ ariation   in  type 

of  vegetable  or  animal  cells,  or  the  cells  of  either,  is  acquired 
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(toil  B    jwirt   of  tl  tr*] 

B  thus  tr 
mitta  ation,  ii.  — proi  id 

•I    immunity — the    immunity   will 
be  i  and  this  nmt  come  to  an  end,  provided 

aal  in  their  relations  and  conditions  to  I 
■ 

find  that  many  »*i*l  epidemic  diseases  have  practically 
terminated,   as  the  ptagni  ng  sickness,   and  the  typhus 

se  dfiseasi  with  terrible  energy  daring  the 

Dari  trul  they  terminated  before  any  sanitary  measures 

tpliabed  anything  radical  <>r  efloetiw-. 
aid  and  common  observation  that  Doasumpti 
a  h*  disease.     Tliis  is  true  in  one  80000,  but  not   brae 

iu  anothi  The  germ  mag  1h*  branamitted  to  the  unborn 

. •  but  beyond  this,  and  so  far  as  the  poisoning  effect  goes  on 
in  the  cells,  the  onh  inheritance  which  predisp  aksxanp 

tioa  is  that  of  a  weak  resistance  to  the  prison.  Consumption 
now  kills  one  seventh   of  the  people  bom.     This  disease  has 

sted   for  ■   awn  MO  that   al 

are  equally  exposed  too  the  dtseaae,  b*  the  soil  fin  it<  develop- 
tuent  Kfl  favorable;  ami  that  the  disease  is  COtOJOtUiioable  tlmui-rh 
the  spina  containing  "Koeh's  tohettnJax  The  only 

reason,  then,  if  other  things  are  equal,  why  OOnsnniption  does 
not  kill  all  peop&  wise  the  remaining  six  sevenths  inherit 

an  immunity  to  the  disease  from  an  ancestry  who  acquired 
the  immunity  by  h.i\  ing  the  disease.  I  think  the  question  then 
must  be  clear  in  its  solution  thai  alcoholism,  or  drankeni 

bat  thai  people  a  bo  become  drunkards 
■\,    resistance   to   the   poisoning   power 
of  alcohol. 

THE    DISLASK   OF    DKt'NKKNNESS, 

tholie  inebriety,  alcoholism,   and  drunkenness  are  con- 
vertible terms,  meaning  the  same  pathological  oonditkm. 

of  the  variation  in  t>pe  of  the   nervous  and 

.  which  has  alcohol  as  its  factor  ;    and  this 

new  function  of  variation  (torn  the  physiologica]  type  is  single  in 
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racter,  and  co  mply  in  a  craving  fox  alcohol     These 

GOuditiOQB  anil   symptoms  nir   rh\  thiniral   Or  periodical  fa)  char- 

•  i.  Acute  intoxication  is  tlie  immediate  efleol  of  a  large 
quantify  of  alcohol  overcoming  by  \\<  poisonous  action  the 
physiologies]  resistance  of  the  cells  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
mental  manifestation  varies  from  the  cerebral  excitement,  or 
stupor  of  Intoxication,  to  the  condition  known  as  delirium 
tremens, 

Alcoholism  must  be  studied  in  ita  relations  to  other  diseases, 
ami  in  the  light  of  the  known,  action  of  all  poisons,  Including 
the  poisons  called  ptomaines— the  products  <»f  the  metabolic 
changes  in  the  germs  of  disease.  There  i*  no  great  difference, 
in  general  terms,  between  these  poisons.  Thoy  each  cause  a 
special  disease,  depending  upon  Che  facts  that  they  are  Specifi- 
cally different  from  t-:H  h  other  :  ami  the  resiBtance  they  engender 
is  different.  They  all  raa.se  a  variation  in  cell  typo  and  all 
cause  modifications  of  cell  activity,  relating  to  the  cell  functions 
of  reproduction,  nutrition,  anil  special  physiological  parvetaions. 
But  it  must  !*■  remembered  that  in  pathology  like  causes,  meet- 
ing with  like  resistance]  lnfltyye  like  results.  One  kind  of 
poison,  we  will  say,  as  a  resultant  of  its  resistance,  causes  a 
cancer,  anoo^t  a  high  temperature,  and  another  gangrt 
another  degenetmqiis  ■  another  atrophy,  another  hypertrophy. 
etc 

the  rule  Is  thai  one  kind  <>f  poison  may  pave  the  way 
for  another.     A  person  mag  have  pneumonia   from  a  spa 
germ,  which  may  weaken  the  resistance  to  tubercle  h(irWi\  ami 
Consumption  may  result.      The  acute  zymotic  or   mycotic  fe\ 

a* typhoid,  scarlatina,  diphtheria,  measles  etc.  may  he  followed 
by  secondary  Invasions,  If  an  old  rheumatic  joint  takes  on 
a  tuU'tvulon-  no  surgeon  will  affirm  that   the   poison 

of  rheumatism  causes  die  tulxuclesj  hut  their  presence  fan 
the  secondary*  invasion  of  baci&ui  tobercuhrts*  If  aepHea 
follows  typhoid,  the  physician  will  acknowledge  tin-  secom 

ision  and  the  preseuee  of  the  ttnptococcvs  whit  h  causes  that 
disease. 

However,  during  the  excitement  in  the  medical   public  mind 
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<Vntion  of  hydropho- 
bia* this  gren  ■!<>£}"  appeared  to  l>e  forgotten 
by  the  n               ere  who  published  r*--  •  \periweN  -  b 
lug  *                    it  animals  starved  or  fed  on  ahavings  or  in 
lated  with  various  substances  would  have  hydrophobia.     It  will 
make  no  di:i              ham  an  animal  is  fed  or  witli  wl 
inoculated ;  if  it   hafl  h\  drophobia,    the  reason  tf,   as  far    as 
pat  I                light  has  l«een  shed  a:  he  germ 
fie  or  infection  of   the  disease  is  present   in   the  animal's 

»inal  t 

Alcohol  causes  drunkenness  directly  and  nothing  else.  It 
does  toot  cause  tumors,  degeneration,  tubercles,  inflammation, — 
that  is,  "true  inflammation."  or  any  other  pathological  con- 
dition. Alcoholism  i«  nor  brain  suffering  or  nerve  hardeuiug  or 
nerve  degeneration  or  tuberculosis  or  an  inflammation.  It  may 
prtnl  .  th**e  conditioos,  by  nutritive  perversions,  inter 

estial  and  parenchymatous    degenerntkms ;  but   when  any  of 

diseases  ure  preoent  ia^^S^^^T^e^uuply  p- 
their  special  cause  was  the^t-  lieTore  them,  V\#fte^ar  aggravate] 

\  arions  nervous  discsleei — as  epnepsy.    rt&inWul  paralysis, 
nerve  degeneration.  etc..  eif.^w  weTTus  varnKfc^ther  bodfl) 
•  «es  may  exist  So  i n«- bri ate^^AP*ti^^^iimt;ons  bear  no 
ion    to    the    disease    of  alcoholism  except  as  aggrav 
;by  they  may  wcakcn  the  inebriate's  physical   resistance  to 
10I,  and  gia  drinking,  and  cause  him  to  l»e  a 

clrui  all  this  makes  no  difference  In  the  character 

iholism.     The  individuality  of  the 
ist  the  Kitne.     The  intoxication  is  the  same,  the  learned 
ace,   while  Increased,    the   variation    in    cell    type,   fbfl 
rhythm,    are   the   sain.'.      An    existing  dia- 
lling a  persou  to  drink,  stands  in  tin*  same  pathological  re 
lation  to  alcoholism  in  an\  particular  person  as  does  the  saloon- 

uple,  and  personal  temptation.     Nunc 
bflOB  things  starts  the  •■  <-i  it\  ing  Kir  drink  '*  which  1m 

iloohol  has  caused  thediaeaae.    A  not 

beadrunkard  until  he  has  drunk  sufficient!  e  disease. 
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Law  of  .ill  poisoning  is  that  it  eao&ee  modifications  iii  type 
«tf  tin?  cells  and  nuclei  thai  are  poisoned.  Unless  death  is  caused 
profound  perversions  of  cells  necessarily  follow  poisoning  and 

more  or  less  perpetuated  by  continued  additions  of  the 
poison*  Th«*  variation  of  type  gives  tin*  cell  tin*  power  to  resSd 
the  poison.  In  other  words,  the  cells  thereby  acquire  more  or 
leas  tolerance  to  the  poleoit  This  is  why  a  person  may  begin 
with  a  small  dose  of  morphine,  arsenic,  hashish,  alcohol,  ether, 
or  any  other  poison,  and  gradually  acquire  from  being  poisoned 
n  tolerance  to  ten  times  the  ordinary  dose,  i  be  characteristic  of 
alcohol  is  that  the  tolerance  to  alcohol,  up  to  the  limit  of  the 
pow.-r  of  resistance,  is  acquired  In  a  short  time.     A  man  may 

Intoxicated  In  an  afternoon  on  a  pint  of  Old  Bye,  but 
the  next  morning  he  can  drink  a  pint  of  the  same  whisky  to 
"sober  up"  and  get  an  appetite  for  breakfast  in  fact,  many 
men,  hundreds  of  them,  have  come  under  my  observation,  who 

have  habitually  taken   from  twenty  to  thirty  drinks  a  d:iy  With* 
out  apparent  Intoxication  or  the  appearance  of  drunkenness. 

But  tn  all  poisoning,  when  the  poison  is  withdrawn,  a  new 
variation  in  type  of  the  cells  and  nuclei  of  the  tissues  must 
follow.  If  the  conditions  were  like  those  before  the  person 
in  taking  them,  the  new  type  will  Ih'  like  the  old  type. 
It  Mill  l>e  a  variation  backward.  We  all  know  that  an  in- 
ehiiate.  when  on  a  spree,  will  tolerate  a  pint  or  two  of  whisky 
each  day  for  many  days,  before  he  succumbs  ;  and  a  Is 
quantity,  a  quart  or  more,  is  required  to  make  htm  drunk. 
Bome  of  these  drunkards  take  delight  aud  pride  in  the  great 
quantities  of  whisky  they  can  "carry."  This  power  can  be 
acquired  only  by  gaining  and  establishing  a  tolerance  given  by 
habitual  poisoning.  The  more  a  man  drinks,  the  more  whisk} 
IS  "carry." 

In  p  .  the  battle  is  i»etweeu  the  nerve  oells  on  one  side 

ami  oning  power  of  alcohol  on  the  other.     The  cells  resiM 

(he  poison.     They  build  fortifications  and  defenses     foits,    re 
doubts,  and  trenches.    The  meaning  of  this  Is  In  general  terms 
that  the  cells  acquire  inhibitory  power  the  better  to  resist  the 

poison. 
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When  an  winy  invade  a   country    there  is  mi  Immediate 
change  in  the  activities  *»t"  t!j*-  people  of  thai  country.     Bverj 

tiling    Cl  their    plowshares    into   BVOrda,    ami     prn 

\I1     industrial,     iii;iinitartiii'iii-,     and     rum 

;»iirsini>  are  checked,     In  a  shor  variation  in 

country  is  seen.     There  are  forts,   long 

tatrenchments,  and  the  other  changes  which  only  war 

bring;     As  up  readily  perceive,  this  revolution  in  tin*  type 

of  the  country  and  Eta  people  i-*  brought  about  in  consequence  of 

i  enemy.     We.  readily  see,  also,  that  this  all 

e  i>  for  tin*  purpose  of  resistance.     Hie  anali 

holds  ^ I   Ln  all   particulars.     The   variation,   we    may  Bay, 

enables  the  country  t<>  tolerate  the  army  to  a  greater  extent     If 

ant  prepared  tor  war.  it  ran  support  only  a  small 

invasion  ;  bat   if  it  is  not  conquered,   the   more  it 

eater  will  be  its  war  defenses. 

If  the  Invading  army  retires,  then  immediately  begins  anothei 

settle  down  to  a  peace  basis.     Public  morals 

itne  a  higher  degree  of  development.    The  brigadiers  doff 

their  shoulder  straps,  and  go  Into  politics  with  glory  as  their 

11  trade.      The  sutlers  buy  corner  tots  and  put  up 

sky-scraping  buildings.     The  forts  ami  unsightly  Entrenchments 

disappear  under  the  plow. 

This  Bsidn  En  type  backward,   whether  ol    countries 

war,  or  of  brain  substance  after  debauch,  is  called  atavism. 

rin'  meaning  of  this  is  that  the  country  and  brain  return  to 

their  former  type  of  structure  and  function, 

lint  there  is  anothei  feature  "i   factor  of  these  changes  which 
I  must  mention,  in  order  t<»  hare  the  question  understood.     I 
have  said  that  the  ohief  symptom  of  drunkenness  is  a  Graving 
for  liquor ;  and  that,  while  it   is  trne  thai  ■  man  may  begin 
drinking  from  any  cause  or  no  apparenl  cause,  he  drinks,  when 
be  Is  a  drunkard,  because  be  has  the  disease  of  Alcoholism,  the 
symptom  of  which  Es  a  craving  for  liquor,    This  is  the  subjective 
ni-Mion  ;  bnt  objectively,  the  poisoned  nerve  ei 
.ml  ih*»  presence  of  alcohol  in  order  to  subserve  their  par- 
ted  functions.     The  sudden  deprivation   of   alcohol   can 
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misery,  varying  in  degree  from  sleepless,  nervous,   tremni 
Mitii-i  ing,  ui>  to  deliriam  tremens. 

When  a  nerve  cefl  is  habituated  to  a  poison  ;  when  an  animal 
is  adapted  to  a  certain  climate  ;  when  a  nation  is  warlike,  then 
a  sadden  change,  for  a  time,  works  trouble  and  Inconvenience, 
more  or  less  serious,  though  the  final  result  may  in  every  way  be 
beneficial. 

A  eliild  accustomed  to  home  is  homfisiok  if  sent  oil*  t < >  school. 
Homesickness  can  even  cause  death.  A  baby  accustomed  to  a 
warm  bath  every  morning  in  a  bamperatnre  of  BO  degrees  is 
adapted  to  that  condition,  and  would,  very  Likely,  l>e  killed 
if  bathed  Inane*  :  yet,  In  northern  latitudes  the  mother gr 
her  babe  a  bath  every  morning  In  a  snowbank.  Any  sudden 
change  from  adaptation  to  any  condition  to  another  is  more  or  less 
painful  and  dangerous.  A  country  at  war  must  undergo  a 
change  preparing  it  for  that  condition.  "Wai  bs  cruelty,"  but 
nevertheless  a  change  back  t<»  a  peace  basis  is  often  difficult, 
though  tin*  remote  results  may  Ik-  good.  Thousands  of  men  an1 
turned  out  and  mast  seek  work  and  business  iu  an  impoverished 
Country*  It  requires  time  to  procure  a  new  adaptation  to  a  p. 
basis.  The  reason  is  that  war  was  the  condition  to  which  all 
things    wen-     BCCUStomed  ;  and    war,    therefore,    was    a    present 

necessity  in  order  to  maintain  and  prevent  the  temporary  diffi- 
culties that  belong  to  a  change  of  base  from  war  to  peace. 

The  drunkard  requires  alcohol  for  the  same  general  reason, 
The  eells  have  habituated  themselves  to  the  presence  of  alcohol 
as  a  stimulus  aud  fowl  supply,  and  they  perform  their  general 
aud  special  functions  of  reproduction  and  nutrition  under  this 
false  stimulus  or  poison.  Reformation,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
alcohol,  and  the  atavism,  or  variation  of  the  cells  backward, 
must  be  in  every  way  beneficial  in  remote  results;  but  the 
change  involves  a  revolution  which    requires   time    and  the 

expenditure  of  I  I  i    the  drunkard  finds  it  difficult 

and  painful  in  this  sense  to  reform  ;  hi  he  continues  periodically 
to  drink. 

The  next  feature  of  the  pathology  of  drunkenness  for  explana- 
tion Is  the  periodicity,  or  rhythm  of  the  habit  of  drinking.    This 
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••  feature  or  faculty  of  inebriety  wfa  •  the  domain 

d  habit  and  perreraioo  ol 
habit  is  meant  therepetiti  tordinated  mental  and  bo 

(inherited  habit     Habit  belongs  b  inc 

rive  part  utd  is  mostly  independent  of  conscious 

nessaud  -will.     The  physical  sub>tratum,  «>r  tun  gem  i  .1 

azpn  ex  from  which  li\  tog  things  dej 

hal>i  am  of  forces.    All  physical  feres  la  rhythmical. 

A  beam  of  I  I  mica!  in  its  inte  u  v  correal  ol 

ion  of  the  magnet  ala 
this  Banning  water  in  :i  natural  ori  il  stream 

will  show  a  rhythm  in  hfl  speed  and  roltuna,     Xo  machine — 
time  ■  ctrica]  apparatus,  or  anj  other  machine 

can  ma  without  this  exhibition  of  rhythm;.  a,     Ti.. 

s  that  all  motion  is  the  result  of  other  forces,  acting 
la  apposition  to  earn  other;  and  the  opposition  cannot  always 
nu  equal  quantity. 
Habit  in  the  lower  animals  is  inherited  instinct  The  faculty, 
or  pov*fj  of  performing  tin*  ^i\ en  art  was  teamed  by  its 
ancestry  fmm  generations  of  experience,  and  became  an  organic 
quality  of  in  nerve  aid  was  transmitted  as  such  b\ 

heredity.     H  nheritiug  the   migrating  instinct, 

at  the  prop*  will   migrate  or  make  the  attempt     A 

bird's  neat  is  the  product  °f  many  generations  of  bin!  ezperi 
■-,  in  labors  and  failures,  before  the  faculty  is  formed  which 
tries  the  bird  to  bnHd  the  neat  :  bat  after  the  trade  is  learned 
this  spades  of  birds  is  hatched  bnildera.     They  will 

instiuctively  build  a  nest  like  the  one  they  were  hatched  in. 
without  any  Instruction  in  the  art  except  the  inherited  habit 
dinate  acts,  as  1  have  said,  if  even  automatically  repeated] 
habits  independent  of  consciousness  or  volition.     31  est 
he  habits  of  this  nature  belong  to  the  uutomaticity  of  life. 
nerve  centers  discharging  force  will  discharge   it    in   the 
least  resistance,  and  the  direction  of  least  resistance 
is  that  which  is  most  frequently  traveled.     We  all  know  that 
irst  are  slowly  and  with  difficulty  learned. 
Learn  in;;  a  r  in  the  commencement,  slow,  and  requires 
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education,  or  frequent  repetition  of  certain  definite  ami  coordi- 
nate acts,  Involving  volition  and  consciousness  of  nerve  centers 

and  voluntary  responsive  muscles.  As  the  trade  is  learned, 
mure  and  mote  of  these  arts  are  performed  autumuticulh, 
in  a  measure  independent  of  conscious  volition.  The  more 
independent  these  arts  are  of  conscious  volition,  tin*  more  likely 
they  are  to  repeat  themselves  at  rhythmic  intervals.  There  ina\ 
he  a  general  volitional  movement  -which  sets  tlie  machjnerj 
in  motion,  but  this  is  all. 

When  people  tare  learned  to  eat,   they  consciously  go  to 

dinner  ;  hut  the  spinal  cord  and  automatic-  nerve  centers  "do  the 
t.*'      A  piano  player  Spends  years  In  educating  nerve  Denton 

and  muscles  to  perioral  and  execute  music  on  the  piano.  When 
the  art  is  learned  and  a  piece  of  music  becomes  "familiar,'*  the 
automatic  centers  mechanically  do  most  of  the  work  of  play 
log  the  piece,  Bfl  a  habit  A  man  always  ih.es  work  the  best 
if  he  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  ;  which  means  that  Hie  automatic 
nerve  centers  have  learned  the  art  in  question. 

After  a  man  has  been  on  a  dosen  or  two  dozen  BpreeS,  he 
has  given  his  uerve  cells  or  nerve  centers  a  habit  ;  thus  origi- 
nating the  factors  of  his  habit.  A  debauch  poisons  the  Bella, 
The  cells,  like  a  country  invaded  by  an  army  bent  on  spoils, 
i  as  beat  they  can.  The  cells  undergo  a  variation  in  type, 
which  enables  them  to  resist  a  dangerous  degree  of  poisoning. 

But  the  rhythm  of  reaction  comes— the  debauch  ends.    The  man 
-  through  the  torment  of  :■•■•■ -\  cry  from  his  spree.     Possibly  he 
gradoaHy  tapers  off,  or  he  quits  at  once  and  has  a  touch  of  dc 
torn.     The  cells  react  and  resume  their  former  physiological  type. 

But  again,   for  some  reason  or  no  reason,  the  man  repeats 
tliespi-ce-rhe  same  results  follow.      Now  this  periodical  conduct 
in   its  effect  upon   the  cells,    or   variation    forward    and   back 
ward,   is  educating  the  higher  nerve  centers.      The  auton 
centers  are   learning   a   habit,    in   R    morbid   direction.     Tin  v 
are  teaming  to  require  periodically  the  presence  of  alcohol.     In 

time  they  learn  it  ;  the  sprees  continue  ;  and  attempted  reforms 
and  remorse  follow  them  as  regularly  as  the  seasons,  the 
seedtime  and  harvest,  -and  the  man  is  a  drunkard. 


UH t  WAAVVV  C  CRA LI  l&E. 
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ftl  of  drunk* 

an  affair  of 
twenty-four  hours  or  of  -  *be  same  gen- 

law  L 

r     I>KlNKK\XEBa. 

r  evidence  of  the  cure  of  any  di*«*ase  is  the  re*  i 
of  Un    path  wng  appropriate    rem.  -  u<»t 

sufficient  tliat  a  patit-nt  may  bettewo  and  B  cared  ;  In- 

patient may  be  d  .  he  must  |intiiil  the  objective  lest  thai 

he  is  welL     People  must  verify  by  observation  and  tost  thai 
patient    is   cured.      On  the  other  hand,    people  are  not  cured 
nide^  they  ate  BJ  DC  people   ii  tern- 

fc,  afl  well  as  cured. 
Dm  ••.    The  symptom 

are  always  the  game.     Ko  expert    or  technical   knowledge  or 

lired  to  diagnose 
case.      When   a   drunkard  Ifl  rured  the  evidence  is  equally 
If  the  p.»  fn  he  Ills  no  appetite  or  cm 

liquet,    and  does  not  drink  or  get  drunk,   then  why   is  he 

difference  if  he  sooner  or  later  relapses.    Ii 
a  man  is  cured  of  rheumatism,  he  may  present  the  erlde 

Of  cure  |  i  fcory  to  himself,  his  friends,  and  the  CT  ' 

imt  lie  ■  o  time  have  the  rheumatism  again,     If  he  d 

prove  the  claim  that  he  Mas  once  cured  f     I  b 
cured,  or  my  treatment  has  cured,  nearly  sixty  thousand  drunk- 
There  have  been  a  few  relapses  ;  but  there  is  not  ho  large 
.portion  of  relapses  as  in  other  «l  I  estimah 

M  h;mti.  that  five  per  cent  of  eases  relapse.     Then-  are 
at  least  canes  of  relapse   sntri«  lent    to   prove    the   general   rule 
ore. 

<-r  in  this  department  of  pathology 
and  I    think   the   medical   profession   will  g 

me  credit,  and   so   will    the   public,    of   studying   this  subject 

hunkard  i 
dy  into  the  scope  of  practical  i  study  and  phv 

ats  of  the  medical  profession,  rather  than 
among  the  convicts  and  the   "sinners."      I  know  of  no  reason 
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why  the  drunkard,  after  be  la  a  drankard,  should  Ih*  coir 
;i  moral  reprobate  any  more  than  the  patient  with  typhoid  fever 
tnsumption.  Neither,  I  think,  is  morally  responsible,  hut  if 
he  other  is  equally  bo.  The  state  hi  also  responsible  i><\ 
one  of  these  diseases  as  mush  ss  for  the  other.  The  el 
permits  the  public  sale  of  alcohol ;  and  tin*  state  also  permits  the 
cultivation  and  propagation  of  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  and 
consumption,  through  neglect  of  enforced  hygienic  measures, 

Mj  treatment  for  dninkenness  is  a  method  of  cure  no  diflhrarl 
from  the  genera]  principles  of  treatment  employed  by  physicians 
in  other  diseases.     I  am  no  magician,  but  a  physician.    I  have 
never  dabbled  in  hypnotism;  I  know  nothing  about  it.     lam 
not  a  shrine-builder.     I   have  done  nothing  bat  study  as  I 
I  could  drunkenness  as  a  disease,  and  look  for  a  method  of 
raring  the  disease,      it  is  admitted  Gnat  the  soooong  is  phenon 
ual  ;  but  when  I  began  the  treatment  of  drunkenness,  I  was  the 
only  man  in   the   world   who  was   treating   drunkenness  as  a 
disease]  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  medicine.     If  thou 
sands  of  patients  sought  S  CUre,   and  were  cured,  it  Mas  simply 
Lse  the  treatment  was  a  BUG 

1  may  say  that,  until  within  a  few  mouths,  the  tew  institu- 
tions treating  inebriates  prescribed  treatment  which  was  largely 
"  moral "  in  method.  Typhoid  patients  should  also  h;i\  e 
good  "moral'1  treatment;  but  if  this  method  is  useful  in  either 
typhoid  or  drunkenness,  it  is  just  as  much  an  "indication" 
in  one  as  in  the  other.  T  admit  that  many  drunkards  are  cured 
by  these  moral  means.  Many  cure  themselves  by  will  power. 
This  fact  proves  nothing  against  the  theory  that  drunkenness  is 
a  disease  and  is  curable.  Typhoid  patients  will  recover  without 
treatment;  so  do  patients  with  rheumatism,  scarlet  fever,  diph- 
theria.  measles,  consumption,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever.  Yet 
these  diseases  receive  treatment. 

Perhaps  In  some  instances  all  they  need  is  moral  support.     As 
is  well  known,    many  of  these  diseases   are   self  limited.       But 
drunkenness  is   also  a  self-limited  disease  in  this  same  SS 
The  duration  of  drunkenness  is,  however,  Aery  long  in  most 

crises,    and    incurable    without     hrftfttmftltj     '"it    In    ;»    targe   pef 
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rentage  of  GUM  the  diaeadi  Almost  any  middle 

aged  man  oai  eople.  whom  be  hen  known  tor  twenty-five 

years,  who  were  in  youth,   or  early  life,  drunkards,   bat  whe 
ped  drinking  without  i   any  particular  morn]  infln- 

i  im  (•>  an  end. 
There  Ei  no  d^eesM,  earned  by  a  poison,  in  the  nosology  "i 
hiiinan  ailments,  which  is  so  speedily  and  U  Bl  ired 

drunkenness. 

The  i  wo  That  drunkenness  in  so  pn 

because  H  ttaldered  a  flfnwm  nor  tw  nxch. 

All  dlnrwiiffl  have  this  same  histo  Mir  part  few 

hundred  yean     In  the  Middle  Ages  (be  physicians  of  Burope 

driven    from    the    country,    and    the    clergy   took  earn  of 
eack.    Many  of  these  physicians  had  a  scientific   medical 
education,  actjuind  at  the  ruiversity   Of  Alexandria.      The 
tory  of  amasses,  therefore,  shows  that  little  by  little  they  Men* 
taken  from  tbe  doin&inof  theologj  and  classed  under  the  rules  of 
uce. 
The  cure  of  drunkenness  is  not  difficult.     It  yields  readily  to 
medicine.     Treatment  will  antagonize  the-  habit — Us- 
liqnoc     In  I  -  of  cases  which  I  have  personally  observed, 

I  he  c  known  the  craving  for  liqnoT  to  lent  the  patent 

three  or  four  days  after  beginning  treatment     As  ei 
one  knows  1  give  the  patient  liqoor,  which  he  takes  with  him. 
He  will  not  drink  it  alter  the  third  day. 

re  IB  much  criticism  regarding  my  method  of  cure.  The 
profession  claim  I  should  publish  my  method.  The  principal 
drug  I  oaa  In  the  cure  of  drunkenness,  the  chloride  of  gold  and 

mi.  or  the  ■•  double  chloride  of  gold,"  is  known  throughout 
ization.     .So   far  ftfl  other  drugs  are  concenied.    I   may  Say 
thai  m,  I  do  as  all  other  physicians  do ;  I  treat  each 

case  on  its  individual  merits. 

rs  all  bis  cases  of  t\  phoid  alike.     Doctors  *U* 
not  agree  on  the  method  of  treating  this  or  any  other  db 

Ea  are  employed     They  have  no  special  for- 
i  ich  they  wonld  agree  t-»  publish  as  a  cure  for  typhi 
In    all    diseases    as    treated    by    competent     physicians    these 
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emeu  apply  the  genera)  principles  of  therapeutics  to  the 
"indications"  given  bj  the  disease,  and  do  the  bed  they  know, 
They  eure  thai]  patients  by  the  knife  or  drag  or  nutagoni 
poison  as  the  ease  maj  Beem  to  demand. 

T  claim  that  the  drugs  and  nfeethods  I  use  are  harmless  to 
everything  but  drunkenness.  The  eure  of  drunkenness  does 
not  cause  insanity  01  tnbercnloeu  or  hypert3x>phy ,  gangrene,  in- 

Banuuation,  or  defeneration.  Neither  does  the  CUre  for  drunk- 
enness enre  other  diseases.  It"  a  drunkard  happens  to  have 
1  tumor  of  the  brain,  the  drunkenneai  can  boomed;  hut  this 
hasnoefleel  upon  the  brain  tumor.  If  the  drunkard  has  epi- 
lepsy, insanity,  chorea,  or  ts  B  criminal  j  or,  if  he  has  tubercles 
or  cancer  or  hobnailed  liver  or  Rrighfs  disease, — curing  lii.s 
drunkenness  will  not  have  any  direct  effect  on  these  other 
diseases.  A  man  may  "go  insane"  or  have  epilepsy  or  chorea 
Or  tubercles,  after  amputation  of  a  Leg  for  a  railroad  injury  ;  but 
these  results  cannot  be  properly  charged  up  to  the  amputation. 
L  have  been  censured  greatly  for  not  making  my  cure  and 
formula  public*  Doctors,  generally,  do  not  always  believe  in 
"cures"  j  though  they  may  believe  in  the  general  principles  of 
the  treatment  of  disease.  I  have  no  formula  to  make  public 
It  the  public  wish  to  know  how  to  cure  drunkenness,  let  the 
public  study  medicine  and  find  out.  There  is  uo  secret  in  the 
euro  of  drunkenness ;  nor  Is  there  anything  to  reveal,  except  ■ 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  the  cure  of  disease.  If 
a  doctor  wen*  to  reveal  his  formula  for  the  treatment  of  typhoid 

fever  he  would  be  considered  erratic  ;  and  the  public  would  be  a 
fool   to    USA    it    without    the   advice,    personal  experience,    aud 
of  the  doctor.     It  is  as  impossible  to  publish  a  formula 
for  the  cure  of  dfflpssff  that  the  public  can  use,  as  it  is  to  publish 
a  genera]  formula  for  the  surgical  extirpation  of  cancers.     It 
would    be   dangerous   to   publish  foruiulte  of   either   kind   for 
the  Use  of  the  public  :  nor  would  a  WiSS  public  OSS  them,  if  pub 
lished.     A  few  years  ago  books  were  published  on:  "Ei 
Man  Ifis  Owd  Lawyer"  and  "Every Man  His  Own  Docto 
The  burden  of  these  books  was  to  send  for  a  doctor  if  you  are  ill, 
and  get  a  lawyer  If  you  are  in  legal  trouble. 
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In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  I  consider  the  question  of 
drunkenness  as  a  disease,  and  its  curability  solved.  I  believe 
drunkenness  is  a  disease,  that  it  is  curable,  and  that  hereafter  it- 
will  always  be  cured.  People  may  oppose  it  for  selfish  reasons 
or  business  interests;  but  it  is  useless  to  fight  scientific  truth 
and  utility  in  this  world ;  they  will  conquer. 

Leslie  E.  Keei.ey. 


HOW  SHALL  THE  COLUMBIAN"  EXPOSITION  RE  OPENED? 


11V    BKLVA    A.    UH'KW(MII), 


Shall  we  receive  our  honored  and  invited  guests  with  a  gun 
io  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other t    Is  the  object  of  the 
Colombian  Exposition  to  impress  our  guests  with  the&ot  dial 

i  bey  are  quite  in  our  power  during  their  stay  hi  this  country — 
to  exhibit  the  strength  of  our  standing  army,  and  the  fleetness 
and  deadlines  of  our  ships  of  war?  Do  ire  desire  to  measure 
Bworda  with  the  nations  of  the  Old  World t  Can  we,  if  we 
would,  make  any  naval  showing  that  will  at  all  compare  with 
Great  Britain's  wonderful  navy;  or  any  display  of  land  forces 
that  would  not  seem  pitifully  weak  in  comparison  with  Ger- 
nmiiy's  standing  army,  to  sustain  which  her  treasury  lias  been 
exhausted,  and  her  people  impoverished  1  The  women  of  that 
country  have  been  (breed  into  the  fields  to  till  the  soil,  to  labor 
with  beasts:  because  all  of  the  y»»uug  men  are  conscripted  into 
the  service — forced  to  spend  seven  years  at  the  trade  of  war- 
time that  should  t>e  devoted  to  skilled  labor,  to  literature  or 
science,  instead  of  the  unnecessary  demoralization  of  army  life, 
that  hardens  the  sensibilities,  begets  immoralities  and  crimes, 
and  engenders  a  fllaiOOpect  for  womanhood. 

Through  her  war  system,  Germany  has  forced  Austria  and  Italy 
into,  and  still  retains  them  in.  the  Triple  Alliance,  the  pled 
to  which  require  the  two  latter  countries  to  keep  np  standing 
srmiee  proportionate  to  her  own.  This  great  military  drain 
has  hui>overished  the  treasury  of  Austria  and  utterly  bank 
rnpted  Italy  ;  while  to  maintain  each  her  autonomy  against  this 
formidable  military  alliance,  France  and  Russia  are  in  league  to 
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barricade  their  frontiers  and  keep  up  similar  standing 

hat  the  i  ■[»»*  tn  ituv  Lb  maintained  by  these  ftve 

I  nations  sleeping  on  their  baj  &ch  keeping  a  wafch- 

t'ul  aud  jealous  <*><*  on  the  other-  a  condition  about  as  Be 
that  of  a  «ii  unices  man  carrying  a  nitroglycerine  torpedo. 

The  rubl  isia,  that  should  go  to  buy  bread  for  hex 

starving  poor  in  the  Earnlne-stricken  districts,  are  expem 
monthly  to  keep  up  this  vast  standing  army  on  her  European 
and  Asiatic-  frontiers,  that  her  supremacy  among  the  nations  ol 
the  world  may  not  be  lost.  Thus  thousands  of  poor  are  starring 
in  that  country  :is  the  result  of  calamities  beyond  their  control  \ 
while  from  our  abundant  harvests  hithe  rTeel  and  tforthwest, 
and  from  our  abundance  of  money  in  the  Bast'  our  genera] 
national  prosperity,  secured  during  twenty  seven  years  of  abso- 
lute peace— we  are  sending  succor  t»>  these  houseless  and 
i  tug  millions  in  the  heart  of  the  great  Russian  Empire,  who 
ought  to  iw  fed  from  her  own  resources.  All  this  fur  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  tin-  many. 

Wo  hav«-  «iu  our  own  pension  list  to-day  more  than  753,000 
invalid  soldiers,  ami  over  330,000  w:d<>wv,  as  mementos  of  oui 
"lata  unpleasantness/'  calling  tor  an  annual  appropriation 
of  our  hundred  ami  forty  one  millions  of  dollars — a  drain  on 
ou  public  treasury  that  has  entirety  eaten  np  the  surplus  that 

we  were  :»t  a  [OSS  tO   know  what  t0  do  With  only  thi- 
HaU  we  been  compelled  to  keep  up  •  targe  standing  aims 
during  the  last  h  ra,  we  should  have  had  no  sur- 

plus; an  would   have   no   money  to  pay  the  invalid 

and  sbeir  widows  and  orphans.  With  a  standing  a: 
of  alh»nt  £5,000  men  and  a  commissioned  officer  to  every  five 
privates,  living  on  the  good  of  the  land  and  strutting  about  in 
i  blaring  uniforms,  the  peace  of  the  country  has  been  main 
tamed;  because  we  have  had  no  foreign  foe  to  disturb  it.  Wi- 
ld have  had  no  flutter  of  war  even  with  Chile,  had  we  not 
Introduced  one  ot   our  nseleas  war  vessels  Into  the  port  of 

araisO  and  shown  our  sympathy  for  Jtalmaerda. 

As  it  was,  this  Kittle  symptom  of  war  cost  our  government  a 
mill ii >u  and  a  half  of  dollars.     England  understands  the  nature 
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of  our  bluster  and  "jingoism"  ;  and  after  we  have  exhausted  % 
she  sensibly  offers  to  arbitrate]  and  settle  by  a  court  of  adjudi- 
cature, the  Bering  Sea  imbroglio. 

The  mora]  and  intelligent  sentiment  of  Christendom  is  to  day 

opposed  to  war-     It  to  a  relic  of  the  barbarism  of  the  paad 

more  to  be  ashamed  of  than  the  boruing  of  martyrs  at  the  stake 

or  the  hanging  of  women  as  witches  j  beoaase  it  has  national 

sanction. 

To  day,  the  best  thooghl   and  culture  of  Christendom  are 

i/in-    a     Peace     Bureau   at    K«*n  erlaud,    tor   the 

purpose  of  educating  governments  as  well  as  individuals  to 

I  he  CboUshness  and  brutiahness  «>f  war.    Governments  are  no 

e  excneable  fet  tie-  taking  Of  life  than  are  individuals.     The 

whole  range  of  possible  difficulties  that  may  occur  between 

nations  have  been  in  the  past,  and  may  1m-  iu  the  future,  settled 
by  arbitration.  The  principal  object  Of  this  Internationa) 
Bureau  of  Peace  is  to  impress  upon  the  governments  of  Europe 
the  advantages  of  resorting  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  International  difficulties ;  and  the  feasibility  of  gradual  dis- 
armament  ;  thus  relieving  the  Oppressed  and  impoverished 
condition  of  the  peasantry  of  the  old  World,  and  mstonngher 

ariiH'd  soldiery  to  the  legitimate  vocations  of  life. 

But,  failing  to  impress  this  moral  idea  open  governments,  we 
may  awaken  the  minds  of  tie-  ma^'S  of  the  people  to  this 
thought,   and 

■  I.t  i  tlMM  WHO  make  the  IkiUK-h 
Be  the  only  OHM  wlin  fight." 

Kiu-s  ami  aatperors  cannot  go  to  war  with  a  revolt  of  their 
subjects  against  it.  The  common  soldier  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
war  |  poor  vages,  poor  food,  a  lack  of  shelter,  untold  hardships, 
the  risk  of  life  ;  death  when  the  day  i<  lost,  and  all  of  the  honor 
ind  glory  to  the  commanding  generals  when,  the  battle  ia  won, 
lb*  may  In*  bleeding  <>n  the  battlefield  unnoticed.  *'  unwept,   uu- 

honored,  ami  unsung.'1 

What  is  the  object  of  the  <  olumbian  Exposition !  Is  it  to  re- 
vive this  unholy  war  spirit  ?  Is  it  to  remind  our  quests  who 
shall  come  hereof  the  slaughter  of  human  beings  in  the  wars  of 
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the  pastl     L  their  -■  ks  prep- 

arations win  i  gain    to  their  he 

Nippon  that  the  security  and  prosperity  of  tli** 
American  \><  In  any  HUM  I  by  the  paltry 

mi]  aava]  parade  that  we  should  be  able  to  make  ;  and 
guite  enough  for  the  needs  of  ri 

probability  of  an  attack  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  that 
minimum  dependent  npon  aome  possible  insult,  real  or  ram 
BTer  to  anol  her  nation. 
\Te  l  onld-be  statesmen,  cabinet  officers,  and  others 

wtm  :ir«  weak  enough  to  suppose  thai  a  mil 

opening  of  the  \\  orld's  Pair  would  add  dignity  and  reaped 
ability  to  our  government;  that  it  would  make  an  impression 
Dpouonr  foreign  visitors.     There  Ea  nothing  that  *o  much  iui 
3,  oomiug  to  tiiis  country,  and  especially  the 
nobility  of  the  Old  World,  as  the  absence  of  armed  soldiery,  the 
plicity  and  approachableucss  of  our  public  men;  an*!,  es 
ally,  the  eaae  with  a  bich  1 1 **•  President  of  the  United  Si 
may  l>e  seen  ;  and  Tin*  fact  thai   he  is  aara  anywhere  without 
bodyguard  o 

we  do  Dot  want  any  military  parade  at  Chicago  to 
welcome  our  guests.  We  want  American  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  dignity  and  culture  who  will  fairly  represent  the  progressive 
civilization  of  this  age  and  show  that  the  great  American  re 
pnblifl  is  governed  by  civil  law,  by  mental  and  moral  p<>- 

.  not  brute  foroej  that  we  are  not  awed  into  submission  by 
the  perpetual  vigilance  of  military  power,  but  are  cultivated 
into  right  thoughts  and  right  actions,  because  we  deem  them 
best  for  tlit*  good  of  tin-  community.    The  Colombian  Exposition 

"I  display  "i"  mental,  and  not  physical  strcn 

branch  of  peace  float  from  the  harbd 

Now  York  and  from  :  i  Exposition  buildings  on  the 

mi-  guests  in   !>!•;.     !.i-t  no  booming  of  barbarous 

iv  mar  tiie  pleasure 
of  what  can  ami  should  iw  made  the  greatest  peace  convention 
the  world  has  ever  seen    a  genuine  love  feast  of  nations. 

Bki.w  A.   Lock 


THE  FOLLY,  EXPENSE,  AND  DANGER  OF  SECRET 
SOCIETIES. 

BY  CHARLES  a.   BltABfCHARO.    PBJESIMXT  "'hkaton,   ii.i..,    <■» 


TEQSBIE  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.      Secret  societies 
are  old.     Since  Adam  und  Ero  after  their  first  disol» 
ence  sought  to  bide  bom  God,  men  have  been  accustomed  to 
oonoflftlmftnta    The  Mysteries  of  India,  e^gypt,  and  Greece  in 

lent  times,  the  Jesuits  at  the  beginning  of  modern  bJsto 
and  the  Masons  and  Odd  Fellows  of  more  recent  date  are  but  ex- 
amples of  this  form  of  social  organization,     In  our  time,  how 

ever,  the  principle  of  secret  association   lias  received   its  wfdfiSl 

development.  In  tact,  so  universal  have  lodges  become  that  no 
man  can  claim  to  be  Intelligent  concerning  this  age,  if  he 
does  not  in  .some  measure  understand  them. 

They  may  be  rudely  classified  as  religious ;  p,  gm%  the 
Jesuits,  Freemasonry,  Odd  Fellowship,  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
etc.:  political;  as  the  Know-nothings,  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  the  Order  of  American  Deputies,  the  Kuklux  Klan,  the 
White  League,  etc.:  industrial;  as  the  unions  of  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  conductors,  engineers,  etc:  insurance  ;  as  the  Boyal 

iimm,  the  Modern  "Woodmen,  tlie  Order  of  the  Iron  Hall, 
the  Ancii'iit  Order  of  United  Mechanics,  etc.:  and  the  social;  as 
the  college  fraternities. 

it  is.  of  coarse,  understood  that  the  classes  of  organicatioiu 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  and   that  they   are   designated    b\ 
what  seem  to  \w  their  leading  characteristics.    The  purpose  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits   is  to  build  up  the  Romish   Church,   and 
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ir  clearlv  belongs  In  the  list  of  religious  orders.     Odd  Fellow- 
sliiit,  on  the  other  hand,  while  clearly  religions,  also  Involve 
much,  of  the  Insurance  element  as  to  make  ifieation 

a  matter  of  doubt     Freeo  .  while  clearly  reh_  i,  t<> 

.1  wry  insignificant  extent,  beneficiary,  is  so  persistently  en- 
gaged in  seeking  political  power  afl  t"  create  a  doubt  whether  it 
>hould  not  be  designated  as  a  political  order.  With  this  fart  of 
int»rlapping  and  doubtful  assignment  in  DOlnd,  we  beUtYfl  the 
iMn:i  of  these order* an  religious  political,  Industrial,  in- 
iratioe  n  lal  Boffldently  accurate  for  practical  purpoc 

Before  passing  to  our  special  theme,  there  is  one  difference  be- 
ii  the  ancient  and  modern  orders  to  which  attention  b 
reqaeated.  The  old  were  manipulated  by  priests  and  were 
exclusively  religious;  the  modem  are  in  most  Instances  com- 
1  of  mea  iu  the  various  professions  and  industrial  pursuits. 
The  Romish  order  is  really,  not  apparently,  an  exception. 
Though  some  of  the  others  are  predominantly  religious,  and 
have  chaplains   prelates,   priests,  etc.,   etc,  the   i  ihip 

of  these  orders  is  made  up  of,  and  their  religious  offices  are 
filled  by,  men  who  do  not  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  th*- 
religion  of  their  order.     They  are  lawyers,   in*  ■  railway 

men,   farmery   ministers  of  the  Christian  religion,  blacksmiths, 
peddlers,  or  physicians  who  are  chosen  to  be  chaplains,  prelates, 
--t.-s  etc*,  on  lodge  nights,  and  public  occasions  of  the  orders. 
Ir  should  also  be   remarked  that  in  discussing  the  folly,  ex- 
o,   and    danger  of  secret  societies,   ir  will  lie  impossible  to 
conduct  a  detailed  examination  of  each  of  the  swarming  host  of 
lodges  which  now  seek  to  sell  their  degrees  to  the  young  men  of 
America.       Dr.  Giflbrd  has  well  said  that  an  attempt  to  cata- 
logue  them    would    be    like    an   endeavor  tO  make  a  census  of 
the  lice  in  Egypt     Uadei  such  circumstam  es  we  must.  E     I 

confine  ourselves  to  general  charai  \   and  when 

herefrom,  name  the  particular  order  whose  practices 
are  under  consideration. 

ocieties  require  persons  com' of  to  their  ma 
to  assum  -  which  are  unknown  t  didates, 

least  they  are  supposed  to  l>e  unknown  and,  if  the  order 
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is  able  to  conceal  them,  they  are  really  so.  Of  course,  no  society 
Dan  be  secret  which  frankly  tells  those  whose  membership  ir 
solicits  j list  what  is  expected  and  required.  This  simple  I 
decides  the  character  of  those  orders  which,  like  the  Good 
Templars  ami  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  desire  the  sup- 
port of  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  secretism.  If  these  orders 
freely  lay  before  candidates  their  oaths  or  obligations,  and 
permit  them  to  consider  the  promises  tiny  are  to  make  ;  and  it", 
in  these  obligations  they  do  not  bind  them  to  conceal  things  now 
unknown,  they  are  not  secret  orders.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  order  seeks  to  secure  from  a  proposed  meml»er  an  obligation 
which  he  is  not  permitted  carefully  to  examine  or  a  promise 
to  conceal  things  future  and  unknown,  that  order  is  a.  secretone. 

How,  promises  are,  or  should  bo,  sacred.  AVhen  a  man  says 
UI  will  "  or  "  I  will  not,"  all  that  there  is  of  the  man  is  behind 
his  word.  If  the  promise  is  poor,  shaky,  and  unreliable,  it 
is  because  the  man  is  poor,  shaky,  and  unreliable.  But  in  order 
to  this  integrity,  this  sterling  character,  it  is  essential  that 
the  man  pause  before  he  promise  $  that  he  know  exactly  what  he 
is  covenanting  to  do  or  leave  undone.  With  this  plain,  self- 
evident  principle,  the  whole  list  of  secret  societies  is  at  war. 
Promise  to  conceal  rites  and  ceremonies  as  yet  unknown, 
promise  to  submit  to  laws  not  yet  framed,  promise  to  conceal  the 
acts  of  bodies  and  of  individuals,  which  acts  are  as  yet  unper- 
formed, these  are  the  requirements  of  every  Lodge* 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  tliat  in  all  other  respects  the  obligations 
are  unobjectionable)  and  that  the  transactions,  yet  future, 
are  such  as  honorable  men  would  naturally  not  divulge.  All 
this  may  be  true,  but  it  is  manifestly  Impossible  for  the  iuitiate 
to  know  that  it  is  so;  and  whether  lie  is  bound  to  honorable 
privacy  or  to  the  concealment  of  trivialities  or  conspiracies  and 
Crimes,  his  wind  is  passed,  and  that  without  any  knowledge  that 
he  has  a  right  to  make  the  pledge  required.  It  seems  inexpli- 
eable  that  men  who  would,  under  any  other  circumstances,  insist 
upon  knowing  what  was  required  before  promising  to  conceal  or 
,  should  l»e  so  prompt  to  assign  their  consciences,  judg- 
ments, and  wills  to  a  group  of  men  gathered  in  a  lodge. 
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The  folly  of  promising  to  do,  one  known  not    whatj  deems 
iciently  obvious;  but  this  folly  i  »si   to  moral   la 

a  circumstances lei  which  these 

pledges  are  mada    In  (be  first  place,  some  of  tl 
notably  the  Masonic  sad  Odd  Fellows,  so  situate  thecandi 
ssto  render  it  almost  certain  that  the  average  man  win  neither 
understand  nor  remember  the  obligation  which  be  a\sunns. 

The  Masonic  candidate  is  stripped  of  his  clothing  until  he  has 
.»n  only  his  shirt  and  drawers.     He  has  one  fool  bare,  the  other 
pered.     His  eyes  are  bandaged,  and  he  h  tall  rope 

about  Ins  neck  and  ana.     in  this  condition  be  Is  led  about) 
halted  here,  caused  to  kneel  there,  questioned  in  a  third  pi 
*  ml  Anally  brought  before  the  altar,  and  pat  In  position  to  take 
his  oath.     Of  course,   a  rode,    uneducated    rowdy   may   pass 
through  this  maiiiinilatir.n  at.  the  hands  of  a  company  Of 
kind,  and  retain  his  wits  so  as  to  comprehend,  in  part,  the 

igationa  lie  is  assuming.    It  is  entirely  safe,  howeve 
that  a  self-respecting  gentleman  would  1m*  so  full  of 
astonishment,  Indignation,  and  a  desire  to  gel  away  from  such 
an  expei  Eence,  thai  be  would  almost  certainly  fail  to  understand 
or  remember  the  oatha  which  are  given  him  to  repeat)  sentence 

The  candidate  for  membership  in  an  odd   fallows'  lodge  is 
pot  through  so  degrading  i  et  there  seems  to 

be  the  same  desire  to  humiliate  and  confine,    Be  is  blindfolded, 
given  to  un-  that  be  is  in  danger  of  death,  is  twined 

with  chains,  and  lectured  by  men  In  masks  until  aft  last  be 
is  ready  to  be  obligated  ;  when  his  pledges  are  pieced  out  to  him, 
and  be,  parrot-like,  repeats  them.  How  is  a  man  under  such 
baneea  to  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  promisee  he  has 
made! 

All  this  would  be  sufficiently  foolish  if  it  wore  understood,  as 

inmost  cases  where  honorable  men  combine  for  mutual  help, 

that,  m  case  the  member  becomes  satisfied  that  the.  organization 

-.  il  in  eh  and  tendency,  he  may  freely  withdraw  and 

Jits  in  (be  way  of  Criticism  and  condemna- 
tion.    Members  of  political  organizations  and  churches  do  this 
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without  hesitation  and  an  nevtt  considered  dishonorable  torso 
doing.     These  lodges,   however,   first  to   allow   persons 

proposing  to  unite  to  know  what  rites  fchey  must  pass  through 

or  what  obligations  they  are  to  assume.  In  the  second  plan-, 
they  so  arrange  the  induction  of  members  as  to  confuse,  humili- 
ate,  and  astonish  them;  and  then  in  the  third  place,  insist  that 
their  obligations  so  taken  are  to  be  binding  during  life.  No 
matter  how  sincerely  the  candidate  may  believe  that  the  oaths 
he  has  taken  are  inconsistent  with  duties  to  home,  church,  or 
state,  he  must  not  utter  his  conviction  to  warn  his  fellows ;  or 
he  will  be  considered,  by  lodge  men.  as  worthy  only  of  contempt 

A  young  man  at  Michigan  University  muted  with  one  of  the 
secret  societies  for  college  boy&  At  the  earnest  request  of  his 
father  he  asked  for  dismissal.  It  was  granted,  but  the  members 
of  that  so-called  "fraternity"  sought,  in  every  mean  and  set 
way  which  Satanic  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  Injure  his  reputa- 
tion among  his  fellow-students  and  kept  Qp  that  malignant  and 
cowardly  course  of  conduct  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  thai 
time  the  Independents  were  organized;  since  then  \\\ 
societies  hare  been  limited  in  their  power  to  Injure  those  who 
do  not  choose  to  unite  With  them  ;  or  who,  having  united,  desire 
to  withdraw. 

Jf  this  be  true  among  college  boys,  who  swe  naturally  gener- 
oils  and  disposed  to  fair  play,  what  istobe  expected  from  lodges 
of  older  men,  generally  Less  Cultivated,  more  narrow,  ami  hence, 
more  subject  to  bigotry,  and  abusive  dispositions*  Masonic 
writer*  tell  us  that  "the  covenant  Is  Irrevocable";  that,  no 
matter  if  the  Mason  1*  suspended  0]  expelled,  still  his  oath 
holds  him  ;  that  the  only  way  to  paw  from  the  power  of  that 
lodge  oath  is  to  die.  There  ti  nol  an  organization  on  earth, 
aside  from  secret  societies,  which  makes  such  absurd  claims; 
there  are   no   men    who  submit  to  such  regulations,  except 

members  of  these  societies. 

ling  the  topic  of  the  oath,  there  is  another  almost  incredi- 
ble provision  which  characterizes  the  orders  under  discussion. 
It  is  the  boast  of  lodges  that  members  thereof  will  find  friends 
In  all  climes  and  among  all  classes  of  people. 
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i  •',  nine  narratives 
I  pirates  gamblers,  murderers,  andsai 
ktasonic  thai  the  mpt  to  recognize 

i  lodge  o  as ;  and  (]  oxta  who  are  to  travel 

tarmed  by  these  Booandrel  Pi  -  should 

join  th»-  order,  In  which  case  pirates,  murderer*,  and  thieves  will 
be  tii  them  true  and  faithful  friends.  Mod  men  prefer  t<> 
choose  their  own  intimate  associates;  and  few  honorable  men, 

men,  would  ohooae  as  their  companions  and  aaai 
ates,  such  persons  us  Mr.  ftfae  Ibes.    (fraternal  relations 

ahoold  follow  perceived  similarity  of  character. 

If  El  rue  that 

•Mi  with  devil 
Finn  Doucord  holds," 

it  is  cert  dnly  true  thai  he  would  n  »:■  be  likely  to  hold  firm  c 
cord  with  an  angel  of  Light  Yet  lodges  base  fraternity  on  lodge 
membership  instead  of  character.  True  and  worthy  la-others 
those  members  whose  dues  are  paid.  Of  course,  the  lodge 
theory  cannol  be  perfectly  carried  out.  The  laws  o(  God's 
uui verse  are  too  stron  societies;  and,  in  S]  '1  of 

then  efforts,  their  members  wiB  act  much  as  other  men.  The 
patriot  Freemason  will  not  be  disposed  to  "brother*1  much 
with  a  red-handed  rebel  The  gentlemanly  lodge  member  will 
QOt  usually  l»e  intimate  with  the  foiil-iuouthed  blackguard  who 
hasihaiu-ed   to    find  his  way  into   the  !er.     The  honest 

pal  li  will  noi  recognize  his  obligations  to  his  "brother" 

criminal.  Bat  the  lodge  obligation  binds  these  different  classes 
of  i:  Iter  ou  the  plane  of  absolute  equality.     It  does  not 

allow  the  patriot^  the  humanitarian,  or  the  Christian  to  hesitate 
about  recognizing  the  signs  or  tokens  sent  to  them  by  rebels  or 
savages.     Why  should   pirate    Masons   befriend  good   Manque, 

.   Od    HaBOJQS   will    not    return    the    t'avur  !      The  theory  of  the 

lod;:'  fraternity  depends,  not   at  all  on  character,  but 

•u. 

\  iad>  i  to  me  thai    when   her   lather  was  d 

the  lodge  of  which  hi  i  watch  with 

him  I    the  family  desired   no  such  assistance.     "And.'" 
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said  she,  "the  persons  who  came  and  forced  themselves  into  my 
father's  bedroom  were  sack  men  us,  during  his  well  days,  he 
would  not  have  wanted  to  sit  down  in  the  kitchen.'* 

It  will  be  at  once  apparent  that  the  memliership  of  the  lodge 
with  which  the  man  unites  tells  him  nothing  at  all  as  to  the 
character  of  the  order  in  general.  For  example,  several  ye 
since  there  were  in  an  Illinois  city  two  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows. 
One  was  composed  of  temperate  men  and  the  other,  in  large 
part,  of  hard  drinkers  and  saloon  keepers.  The  nieml»ers  of  the 
first  lodge  were  by  the  hooks  brothers  of  those  in  the  second. 
In  foot)  the  better  men  in  the  first,  despised  those  in  the  second. 
In  the  same  insurance  order  yon  will  find  sober  Christian  men, 
and  poor  swearing  drunkards  who  are  going  to  hell  as  fast 
as  bad  habits  can  take  them  there.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  call  an 
organization  which  thus  unequally  yokes  believers  and  nn- 
believi-i-s  "  fraternal "  t  And  is  it  not  the  height  of  folly  for  a 
worthy  man  to  allow  a  lodge  to  select  his  intimate  enmpann 
when  he  knows  that  practically  lie  will  have  for  brethren  all 
men  who  are  able  to  pay  the  lodge  dues  and  are  willing  to 
submit  t«>  its  degrading  ceremonies! 

is  far  from  a  complete  list  of  the  follies  of  lodgism. 
The  initiations,  if  performed  in  the  light  of  day.  would  awaken 
a  universal  shout  of  <lerisj.ni.  The  poor  Mind  candidate  on 
hands  and  knees  traveling  under  the  living  arch  In  royal  arch 
masonry,  —crawling  and  scrambling  along  while  merchants 
and  mechanics,  preachers  and  saloon  keepers,  knead  hiui  down 
to  the  floor ;  the  Knights  ot  Pythias  trembling  and  fearing 
to  jump  upon  the  rubber  spikes,  while  a  company  of  young 
men.  who  have  been  soared  the  same  way  a  little  before,  cry  out : 
"  lie  hesitate--  !  lie  is  afraid  !  Coward  !  "  or  the  members  of 
a  Consistory  standing  around,  sinking  ''Mighty  Lord  and 
tleavenh  King,"  to  a  wholesale  liquor  dealer  ;  the  aprons  and 
collars  and  feathers  and  swonls  in   which   the  orders  strut  about 

the  si  reets  |    the  scattering  of  com,  wine,  and  ofl  on  a  stone  and 
pronouncing  it  well  laid,  when  even  the  street  gamins  know  that 
it  is  not  laid  at  all,— all  these  and  scores  of  other  topics  crowd 
08,  out  must  not  Ik*  amplified  at  this  time. 
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TIjj  iditnre  of  money  La  anothi  the 

problem  of  secret  * -cirrus.      I  e  two  theories  rasped 

erial  possessions.  «•  ,  g  thai  they  belong  to  the  persons 
into  whose  possession  they  have  lawfully  eome  and  ma)  l>e 
disposed  of  according  to  the  pleasure  of  such  persons.  The 
other  U  thai  the  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof  ami 
that  meu  are  trustees  of  the  goods  which  they  hold.  The  latter 
rfev  holds  that  men  are  tenants  at  will  in  earthly  i 
and  that  when  God  chooses,  he  disposDoopofl  bj  death  or  failure 
of  traaineGS Judgment  or  the  permitted  evil  men  or  bj 

providences  such  as  flood,  fire,  or  pestilence.    Those  who  hold 
this  tetter  view,  of  Douxae,  believe  that  property  should  1x? 
pd,  not  as  men  pleaae,  btrl  -^  <;<"l  direota  ;   and  that  oare 
leesm*ss   or  disobedience  will  bring  men  Into  condemnation. 
Under  divine  law  men's  income  is  first  divided  Into  two  parte, 
one  tenth  and  ""^  truths.     Tin-  nine  tenths  arc  allotted  to  man, 
"the  tithe  is  tin*  Lord's."     From  the  nine  tenths  men  are  to  pro- 
vide for  their  households,  if  the j  have  them.    He  thai  provideth 
for  his  own,  especially  them  of  his  own  boose,  hath  denied 
the  faith)  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.     After  the  tithe  is  paid 
and  the  home  is  pnw  ided,  if  there  1m*  remaining  ntoneg .  God  w'ill 
direct  by  His  .spirit  as  to  its  uses,  if  men  will  sal 
In  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  <>i"  lodge  members,  when  the 
Items  which  have  a  first  claim  are  met,  there  will  tn?  no 

■    family    in    the    United 

states  is  aiM>nt  five  hundred  dollars,     The  average  lodge  mem 
or  middle-aged  man  and  is  not    rich.     It    will 
be  found  that  when  he  has  done  his  duty  by  the 
canst'  of  religion   and  his  home,  he   will    have    no   money    loft 
for  aeer.  IT  it   1m-   replied   that   most   members  of 

crs  belong  to  no  church  axeepl  the  lodge  and  hence  can 
spend  the  Lord's  tithe  on  their  fraternity,  we  answer  that  on- 
fortunately  it  is  tine:  nmst  members  of  secret  associations  do 
uot  belong  to  the  church.  It  is  true,  probably,  that  they  do  not 
recognize  (,  on   >>t   then-  income,    but 

believe  that  they  may  do  what  they  please  with  the  property  En- 
trusted to  them.     None  the  less,  <-"<l  has  ■  just  claim  on  them 
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and  theirs;  and,  though  Be  is  patient,  there  comes  a  time  when 
powers  Long  slumbering  are  i  d,  when  claims  Long  deferred 

an  enforced     Even  were  this  not  the  case,  because  one  n 
disposed  to  support  Christianity  would  be  scant  justification  for 
contributing  to  the  support  of  paganism.     Bat  not  only  doea 
God's  tithe  go  to  the  orders.     Over  and  over  again  tin-  family's 
port  ion  goes  there  as  well. 

I  knew  a  mechanic  living  in  a  humble  home  to  sell  his  row  in 
order  to  pay  his  initiation  fee  in  an  Odd  Fellows'  lodge.  Ee  had 
a  wife  and  four  children,  and  sold  the  row  when  the  little 
<  tee  needed  the  milk.  The  pastor  of  a  colored  church  in  Jack- 
son, Mississippi,  told  me  that  a  blank  man  oiirc  came  to  him 
seeking  to  borrow  seventeen  dollars.  He  asked  him  what  he 
wished  to  do  with  the  money.  He  replied  that  his  secret  society 
had  elected  him  as  its  chief  \  he  had  paid  thirty-five  dollars  for  a 
uniform,  seven  dollars  for  a  chapean.  ftve  dollars  for  gloves,  and 
wished  seventeen  dollars  to  buy  a  sword.  The  pastor  at  that 
tinr*  was  teaching  that  colored  man's  children  without  charge 
and  furnishing  them  books  besides.  He  said  thai  ail  the  furni- 
ture In  the  man's  house  would  not  sell  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
yet  he  must  get  money  for  his  lodge.  The  ease  of  that  poor, 
ignorant,  degraded  black  man  is  partially  paralleled  in  the  cases 
of  multitudes  of  poor,  ignorant  white  men  who  also  like  to  wear 
feathers,  helmets,  and  swords. 

The  charges  for  initiation  and  dues  are  not  usually  large; 
though  in  multitudes  of  Gttsea  they  are  more  than  those  who  pay 
them  give  to  rhristian  causes;  and,  in  the  aggregate,  they 
amount  to  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Most  lodges  are  indis- 
posed to  make  a  report  of  entire  receipts  and  expenditures, 
The  Odd  Fellows  are  an  houorable  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
their  reports  show  that  in  general  it  takes  two  dollars  from  their 
receipts  to  get  one  dollar  paid  out  tor  sick  or  death  benefits.  A 
fact  like  this  speaks  volumes.  When  the  lodge  receives  three 
millions  of  dollars  it  returns  to  the  sick  and  the  families  of  the 
dead  one  million ;  the  other  two  millions,  drawn  in  large 
measure  from  the  families  of  poor  men,  being  expended  in  what 
•would  be  called  administrative  expenses.    How  ought  hon« 
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men,  who  love  their  wives   aid  children,   to  look  upon  w-< 
orders  which  thus  swallow  I  ea  of  the  poor,  and  rol 

women  and  b*J  t  the  pretense  <>t  ahai  - 

But  the  I'rimi 

being  the  on]  .1"  secret  society  expense.    It  is  well  known 

that  lodges  in  general  have  dances  and  banquets  to  which 
members  are  expected  to  contribute  bj  the  purchase  of  tick 
J  knew  of  one  such  bull,  which,  being  arranged  by  city  office 
holders  and  dry  goods  olej  I  intended  to  be  quite  exclusive. 

Ticki  ben  dollars,     a   Uasou  who  was  sarn 

botM  J   it  a  blacksmith's  anvil  said  to  bis  wife;    ''You 

have  never  attended  sach  a  ball,  and  you  shall  have  a  chance  to 
He  bought  the  tickets,  and  gave  his  wife  a  hundred 
dollars  tor  her  dress,     Be  told  her  w  that  was  insufficient  to 

6  for  more.  The  man  with  a  true  husband's  pride  said  tti 
me  :  "  It  I  do  say  it  she  was  as  handsome  a  woman  as  there 
on  thai  i'  (i  But  the  ball  had  been  arranged  In  Boca  a  way  as 
toheepoot  just  such  persons,  and  the  Ate  were  indignant  tliat 
a  "blacksmith"  should  break  into  their  aristocratic  circle  ;  and 
they  took  care  to  make  both  Inin  ami  his  wife  understand 
that  they  Were  not  wanted.  He  said  ;  "  I  have  never  been  in  a 
lodge  since  and  I  shall  never  go  Ogata."  This  tact  admirably 
illustrate  The  sham  fraternity  oi  Lodgism,  bat  it.  is  mentioned 

for  another  purpose.       Ml  over  the   1'nited  States  such  dance** 

.ue  held,  year  alter  year  sod,  while  the  exact  truth  cannot 
be  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  the  expense  must  aggregates 
vast  sum. 

Of  course,  the  fact   that  a  thing  is  COStly  'hie-  nut  at  all   prove 

that  it  is  Injudicious  to  Invest  En  it.     We  buy  food  and  clothing 

and  fuel  and  houses.     We  buy  books  and  papers,  pictures  and 

nary.     That  which  strengthens  the  body,  enlightens  the 

rnind,  purities  the  heart,  -a  in  an\  way  uplifts  men.  may,  under 
proper  circumstances,  1m*  wisely  purchased.  Bui  for  men  to 
unite  in  lodges,  from  which  their  wives  and  i-hildren  are  ex- 
ied,  and  Spend  their  time  iu  such  exercises  as  killing  and 
Biram  A  biff  or  going  about  with  masks  on  Of  trj 
toe*  e  poor  foolish  man  by  making  him  think  that  he  is 
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to  jump  upon  h  t M-*i  rf  Iron  .spikes,  to  keep  up  this  mixture  od 
fiacri.  ■    boffoonerj  at  an  expense  of  millions  of  doUaxe 

which  their  famflfefl  need,  la  little  Bborl  of  a  crime. 

O!  it  win  in-  said  that  men  hare  a  righl  to  spend  their 

own  money  as  they  please,  and  that  it  is  the  banana  of  no  one 
else  what  they  do  with  it.  It  is  evident  that  this  statement 
is  untrue.  No  m. in  oae  ■  right  to  take  money  which  his  family 
need  and  pay  it  for  a  lodge  oyster  nipper.  No  man  has  a  I 
bo  take  money  which  his  child  should  have  for  schooling  aud  | 
it  out  for  ;i  uniform  in  which  he  may  play  that  he  is  a  u  Knight." 
Ho  man  has  n  right  to  take  God's  titlic  and  pay  it  out  fol 
nice,  where  with  godless  men  and  women  he  may  forget  that 
he  is  a  rational  being  Ofl  the  way  to  judgment.  Men  are  umli-i 
Obligation  t* •  use  their  property  so  as  to  do  the  greatest  good,  and 
they  have  uo  right  to  waste  it  in  personal  gratification  without 
reference  to  those  dependent  upon  them. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  not  made  a  careful  study  of 
the  secret  society  problem  who  assert  that  the  subject  is  un- 
worthy of  serious  thought.  They  cousider  lodge  exhibitions 
simply  the  vanity  and  folly  of  weak-minded  meu  who  unfl 
do  something,  aud  who  might  as  well  U*  occupied  in  u  working'1 
degrees  or  marching  about  with  gauntlet  gloves,  a  cocked  hat,  a 
feather,  and  a  sword  as  anything  else.  They  say  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  wasteful,  needless  expense,  but  it  is  no  worse  than 
rating  tobacco,  or  indulging  in  many  other  expensive  and  in- 
jurious habits  that  men  form.  Persons  holding  these  views 
generally  insist  that  those  who  are  hostile  to  secret  organizations 
needlessly  alarmed ;  aud  that,  like  epidemic  diseases  among 
children,  the  lodge  rash  will  pass  over  each  generation  of  young 
men,  leaving  them  none  the  worse  for  temporary  outbreak  of 
grandiloquent  titles  and  regalia. 

Unfortunately  there  are  many  facts  which  contradict  this 
optimistic  view  of  the  present  situation.  If  this  were  the  case. 
why  have  such  men  as  John  Quiney  Adams.  William  II.  Sewaid, 
Charles  Sumner,  Charles  G.  Finney,  Daniel  Webster,  William 
Wirtj  Joseph  Cook,  I>.  Lb  Moody,  Dr.  Munhall,  aud  others 
of  like  standing  condemned  them  so  decidedly  ?    Are  those  men 
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above  named  who  still  live  weak  minded  and  silly  poisons  who 
are  likely  to  Ik-  needlessly  alarmed  1    Were  those  of  them  who 

dead  Inferior  to  their  time  to  the  average  of  their  fello 
These  men  have  said,  and  thousands  of  others  believe  thai 

to  tin*  individuals  composiug  them, 
to  individuals  outside  of  them,  to  society,  to  the  church,  and  to 

A  well-settled  belief  like  this  is  significant,  ami 
attention  oi  all  Intelligent  men  whaterei  the  truth 
may  be  found  to  be. 
It  is  a  Dinned  that  members  of  secret  orders  an  rtrerof 

as    the\     do    from    their    lodge    hallfl   late 
at    night   or    in   the  eail\    limns   of   morning,    when   reputable 

planes  of  resort  ere  closed,  the  members  are  subjected  tod 

IB  and  oftentimes  fatal  temptations. 

Kvil  men  hare  great  power  over  young  and  innoeecl  com- 
rades; ami   111:111)  a  young  man  has  become  a  physical,  mental, 
iimial   wreck    because   of   association    with    wine 
Of  t  ■  ■iieu  Kn  secret   lodges.     Only  a  few  days  ago  a  lady, 

now  gaining  a  livelihood  as  a  mux-,  who  had  no  knowledge  a; 
all  of  any  mo\  mm-ui  secret  orders,  chanced  bo  pick  up  a 

copy  of  -    Phe  Christian  *  ."     Glancing  at  it  a  moment 

said:     "That  paper  condemns  what  destroyed  my  ho 
My  husband  eras  s  merchant  with  a  good  business  and  he  was  a 
good   man.     He    joined   the    Masons,    took    to   drink,    lost    his 
property,  and  now  is  an  outcast    I  do  not  know  where  he  i>." 

This  is  only  one  case  of  many. 

The  secret  societies  in  colleges  are  in  certain  cases  little  hut 

centers  of  vicious  indulgence.     All  will  remember  that  the 

members  of  two  of  the   Harvard   fraternities  were   fined  for 

maintaining  a  liquor  nuisance  last  spring  :  and  a  sludent  of  that 

institution  fold  me  that  the  other  fraternities  hired  wagons  and 

ed  their  stock  of  liquors  over  into  Boston  to  remain  until 

the  vigilance  of  the  police  was  relaxed    The  obligation  to  aid, 

id  conceal  the  secrets  of  hnthren  tends  to  break  down 

reliance  ;  and  to  make  men  yield  tit  temptation.     It  does 

require  argument  to  show   thai  orders  which  lead  theft 

habits  are  dangerous  to  thi 
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!<*  from  tins  tendency  tO  injure  individuals,  Bi  ■  leties 

are  deadly  enemies  of  tin*  home.  Speaking  of  the  otafca  in 
which  men  more  and  more  spend  evenings  and  holidays  a  lady 
recently  Bald  :  "  We  wmien  are  being  dabbed  to  death."  By 
the  law  of  nature  man  gives  himself  tx>  the  outer  world,  and 
woman  to  the  home.  He  Labors  in  the  field  ;  she  En  the  hoc 
The  evening  time  is,  for  the  vast  majority  of  families,  the  only 
season  "when  father,  mother,  ami  children  may  > it  together  in  the 
SSed  harmony  of  home.  All  who  Lave  thought  at  all  on  the 
Snbjed  know  that  saloons,  clubs,  and  lodges  In  OUT  day  hi 
largely  destroyed  this  only  meeting  ground  of  the  horn**  circle. 
Women  give  themselves  to  home  duties  all  day:  husbands  are 
away  at  business.  Women  care  for  the  children  at  night; 
husbands  are  away  .it  lodge  or  club,  smoking,  drinking,  or 
associating  with  such  companions afl  thoy  may  have  selected.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  divorces  are  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing 
under  such  conditions.  There  must  he  homes  that  there  may  be 
families  and  there  is  no  home  when  the  husband  comes  to  his 
family  only  to  eat  and  sleep,  seeking  his  pleasures  away  from 
wile  and  child,  and  denying  them  the  companionship  which, 
under  the  law  of  nature,    is  their  right 

That    Christian    ehun  i  robbed    and    disintegrated    by 

lodges  is  also  so  plain  as  to  require  little  more  than  a  Btatezm 
The  Secret  society  of  our  day.  political;  religious,  patriotic, 
industrial,  or  social,  has  au  altar.  It  has  a  code  of  morals ;  and 
it  promises  in  terms  more  or  lesa  obscure  that  persons  who 
worship  at  its  altar  and  conform  to  its  code  shall  be  saved  from 
hell,  that  is,  go  to  the  Grand  Lodge  above.     The  code  does  not 

require  men  to  confess  or  forsake  sin,  nor  to  believe  In  .Jesus 
Christ.  The  code  of  morals  insists  that  they  pay  their  dues  and 
do  good  to  the  members  of  the  order.     It  is  obvious  that  men 

who  believe  thai  they  can  attain  heaven  in  the  next  world 
and  live  in  sin  in  this;  that  they  can  Satisfy  law  by  giving 
to  those  who  will  give  to  them,  by  protecting  those  who  will  pro- 
them  ;  and  that  incidentally  they  can  make  money  and 
■  [a  obvious,  i  say,  that  men  who  believe  these 
things  are  not  likely  to  repent  of  their  sins,  abandon  them,  and 


find  a  home   in  the   church.     We  should  dot  expect  them  to 
we  find  that  ilirv  do  not 
\  sneeeasful  evangelist  recently  said  :      •■  [n  a  ;  l  con- 

gel    not  one   Mason,  and  I    hu\  kUOWB  u  Knight 

Templar  t'i  !»■  converted."     Ben  i*  i  simple  plain  explanal 
of  the  met  that  oar  churches  are  filled  - 1  h&gelj  with  women 
and  children;  and  that  of  the  nalememb  n  are  prayer 

meeting  men.    The  proportion  of   men  wb<>  spend  Sabbath 

sumi.iv  papers  constantly 
Bach  men  do  not  labor  and  pray  for  the  salvation 

-  .uls.  When  we  sec  how  complete]?  lodgi 
i h<-  male  population  of  tin-  United  states  from  the  Christian 
churches,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  ministry  do  nor  as  a  matter 
of  self-interest,  aside  from  their  duty  to  perishing  souls,  explain 
to  their  congregations  the  character  of  them  societies,  which 
propose  to  send  men  to  heaven  without  either  i-ej»eutauee1 
confession,   or  faith. 

In  addition  to  the  ruin  wrought  in  pergonal  character  and  the 
crippling  ot  the  church,  there  in  imminent  danger  of  anarchy  in 
civil  affairs  as  a  result  ol  y  influence.     The  "World 

Almanac  for 'Hi*  reports  for  the  preceding  year  over  five  thou- 

!    murders    in    the    United   States.      It     reports    about    I 
hundred  twenty-five  legal  executions  and  oue  hundred  ninety- 
two  lynchings;  the  latter  being  largely  In  the  South  where 
negroes  were  the  victims.      It  is  well  understood  that  if  a  crimi- 
nal has  ui'-ans,  it  is  difficult  to  convict  ;  ami  there  are  m;my  «  ho 

believe  that  Freemasonry  and  similar  societies  are  continually 

tag  miscarriages  of  justice.     Members  of  these  orders,  how 

.  deny  thai  lodges  corrupt  courts;  ami  affirm  that  iu  eases 

where  members  of  secret  ol  public  moneys  or 

commit  othei  -:<>  unpunished,  the  lodge  is  not  their 

protector.     Under  such  circumstances  it  is  needful  t<-  examine 

the  the  orders ;  and  the  slightest  inquiry  shows  it 

rh.it  whether  these  orders  do  protect  criminals  or  not,  they 

are  well  adapted  to  do  so.     The  oath  to  conceal  a  brothei 

gnixe  his  signal  of  distress  are  such  obligations  as 
a  bad  man  would  wish  to  use  in  case  of  legal  difficulty. 
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Of  course,  it  is  not  affirmed  that  all  meml>ers  of  these  orders 
win  recognize  and  obey  these  oaths.  Some  will,  some  will  not. 
[Jut  the  lodge  man  who  under  such  circumstances  is  true  to  his 
civil  duty  breaks  Ins  secret  society  oath.  All  history  confirms 
fins  interpretation  of  the  08th  of  tlte  secret  orders.  In  Italy, 
France,  Great  Britain,  ami  the  United  States  failures  of  law  are 
portioned  t<>  the  power  of  the  lodges.  In  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution,  in  the  efforts  to  suppress  brigandage,  in  the 
great  American  rebellion,  in  the  endeavor  to  get  back  money 
stolen  by  a  state  bre Mirer,  the  same  course  of  events  may 
be  traced.  Some  secret  Current  interferes  with  navigation  so 
that  one  who  d»>es  not  understand  it  can  never  calculate  his 
eon  i  -i 

The  only  defense  which  the  lodges  make  is  a  general  denial. 
And    B    statement    that    everything    is   all    right.       When    it    is 

affirmed  that  secret  aoeietlea  are  putting  men  in  the  way  of 
temptation,  are  swearing  husbands  to  conceal  Important  trans- 
actions from  their  wives,  are  leading  them  to  hoj»e  for  salvation 
without  forsaking  sin.  and  are  imperiling  the  administration  of 
justice, — we  are  told  that  some  lodge  members  are  worthy  ben, 
a  statement  which  no  one  denies.  When  it  is  affirmed  that 
Freemasonry  swears  its  initiates  under  penalty  of  having  their 
throats  cut,  their  tongues  and  their  hearts  toru  out,  or  their 
heads  cut  off,  we  are  told  that  Masonry  is  a  good  thing,  though 
of  course,  there  are  some  bad  Masons,  When  it  is  affirmed  that 
secret  orders  obligate  meu  to  a  partial  benevolence,  a  partial 
honesty,  a  partial  chastity,  and  to  recognize  signs  which  may 
call  for  the  protection  of  murderers  ;  we  are  told  that  "then 
nothing  wrong  in  the  order  so  far  as  I  have  gone."  Such 
answers  are  entirely  inadequate  and  must  he  amended  in  most 
essential  particulars  or  secret  societies  will  remain  under  the  ad- 
verse judgment  of  thoughtful  Christians  and  patriots.  l"i 
Lodges  are  radically  changed  they  will  still  be  considered  foolish, 
expensive,  and  dangerous  bo  those  within,  to  those  without,  ami 
to  all  the  interests  of  a  high  and  advancing  civilization. 

C.    A.    IIl.ANCHARD. 


CONFEDERATION  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS  1 
HAL  TO  LABOR'S  PROSPERITY. 


•  K  V.    DBB8,  Bl  l  UK  BROTHERHOOD  OK 

.MOTIVE    KIHFMKN 


T        century  in  which  we  live,  qualify  it  by  whatever  adjec 
ii\f  liiiu'v  or  fart  ina\  suggest,  is,  confessedly,  tht*  most 
illustrious  of  the  Christum  era.    The  proposition   is  neithai 
i  startling:     It  Kb  so  universally  admitted  as  to  sound 
like  an  ancient  aphorism.    Bat  when  the  inquiry  is  made  lor  the 
purpose  :  lining   Upon   what   fouudat ions  the  declaration 

•  1  what  beta  CSQ   be  grouped  and  marshaled  in  its  sup- 

jjort.  the  field  of  in'  on  broadeofl  Indefinitely,  and  i 

r.i^k  <■!'  those  who  would  respond  is  onerous,  not  because  (beta 
are  few  and  tar  between,  but  rather  because  of  the  necessity  of 
_  from  tin-  mass  the  more  salient  incidents,  movements, 
varies,  ami  achievements,  which,  when  arranged  in   their 
order,  constitute  data  which  defy  criticism. 

The  space  is  not  -at  mj  command  lor  extended  illustration,  nor 
am  I  Inclined  to  enter  upon  such  in\ estimations  as  would  require 
a  volume  to  do  the   theme  lull   justice — nevertheless,  hai 
accepted  an  invitation  t->  contribute  my  views  upon  the  subject 
of  confederation]  in  its  relation  t"  the  welfare  of  tabor,  certain 
sharply  defined  postulates  should  be  stated,  because  they  Lead 
tngly  t<-  ooncluBiona  relating  to  the  status  of  labor, 
ir  baa  been  affirmed  by  bigh  authority  that  the  present 
Ion  know  aeration  ;  necessarily 

the  pret  -rati"!!  ].  i  inner  gem 

ti«»ns  knew,  and  baa  added  Indefinitely  and  Immensely  to  the 
:  nowledge,  not  only  iu  ;  forward  inve 
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gat  ions  which  ti«-  but  Ln  matters  amd  directions 

which  tln_*  nasi  advanced  of  former  generations  nevei  so  much 
as  dreamed  of. 

It  may  be  prudenllj  affirmed,  that  the  l>ark   Igea  approached 
seat    much   nearer    than    historians    suggest  ;  oo   w 
indeed,  thai  no  effort  i*-  required  tit  point  to  the  laud  wh 
their  dark  shadows  .still  linger,  constituting  a  standing  rebuke  to 
those  who  are  overboastfbJ  of    "our  Chrietian  civilization": 
indeed,  it  mu>  i>e  saul,  if  Ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry,  ami 
many  other  degenerate  human  qualities  grew  abundantly  during 
that  j>eriod  of  the  world's  history,  enough  remains  to  create  no 
little  humiliation  in  the  ranks  of  thoughtful  men  who  are  n 
engaged  in  the  work  of   emancipation.     But   with  such   t. 
in    view    it    may  be    maintained  that   the    work  of  evolution 
and  revolution    has  so  far  progressed    BS   to    inspire    the    hope 
of  some  sort  of  a  millennium  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Christ  is  eredited  with  having  said,  u  Ye  have  the  poor  always 
with  you,"  and  ringing  down  the  centuries  has  been  heard  the 
same  doleful  and  rcverl>cruting  declaration,  and  the  "poorv 
have  always  been  found  in  the  ranks  of  labor.  From  tin*  da> 
when  Lazarus  was  perishing  at  the  door  of  the  rich  man's 
palace,  and  the  vagabond  dogs  "licked  hip  the  badge  of 

poverty  has  been  worn  by  the  world's  toilers;  and  thousands  of 
their  oppressors  have  not  yet  "  lifted  up  their  eyes  iu  hell."  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  cease  their  oppressions  before  it  is 
late.     Be  this  aa  11    may,  the  "signs  of  the  times"  foreshadow 
new  departures  In  national  thoughl  betokening  adetermiu; 
to  change   radically   ancient   methods  of  dealing  with   labor, 
every  one  of  which,  when  subjected  to  the  severest  anal 
favors  the  conclusion  that  new  mind  forces  are  in  operation,  de- 
moted to  the  solution  of  w  bat  is  railed  the  M  Labor  problem,1' 

It  is  in  this  regard,  more  thau  in  any  other  phase  of  human 
affairs,  thai  the  century  iu  which  we  live  towers  above  all  other 
centuries  since  history  was  redeemed  from  table.  Men  in  < 
LTit'^s  are  talking  learnedly  of  the  "evolution  of  money"  from 
the  time  wh«n  (In-  "standard"  was  a  "skin,"'  an  "ox"  or  a 
"aheep,"  until  the  world  reached  the  gold  or  the  silvei   Stand- 
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anL     Darwin  and  his  disciples  enter  fearlessly  the  domain 
■  H'rulr.  rhu>e  realm  <  mknoirn,  where  the  mysfc 

give  full  play  to  conjecture,  and  tell  us  that  the  boubUub  of  the 
prehistoric  mau  were  the  prehistoric  monkeys,  ami  the  world  is 
all  agog  with  the  revelation,  bur  with  the  nineteenth  oenturj 
us  an  era  in  which  a  purpose  has  been  evohed  to  excai 
only  buried  Babylons  aud  Troys,  but  buried  truths  tad 
principles,  which,  through  all  the  centuries,  since  the  uion- 
stars  sang  together,  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  ruliug  classes 
to  keep  entombed. 

No  one  doubts  the  Herculean  character  of  tin-  task,  no  one 
underestimates  the  mountainous  dimensions  of  the  obstacles 
to  be  overcome — but  there  are  multiplied  thousands  who  un< 
uate  the  tremendous  forces  in  operation  to  achieve  for  labor 
tory  which,  when  it  comes,  m  OOmc  it  will,  is  to  baptise  Che 
world  with  an  effulgence  scarcely  leu  ^fwmllng  than  if  another 
sun  were  to  be  flung  into  space 

It  is  not  required  that  writers  who  discuss  the  possiliilin 
r  shall  deal  in  hyperbole.     We  live  in  i  daring  period  of 
the  world's  history.       The  impossibilities  of  yesterday  ttecoiue 
libilitiefl  to-day.   probabilities  to-morrow,  and  accomplished 
I   the   day    following.      To   in  ■ -rs,    nature,    however 

ri-lm  fantly,  la  ton-ver  yielding  ap  her  secrets.     Is  it  to  \u*  pre 
Bttmed  that  this  evolution  is  to  be  forever  confined  to  electricity 
steam  aud  Other  forces  of  nature!     fa  it  to  be  supposed  that 
the  practical  affairs  of  mankind,  the  mind  is  to  be  forever  ih 
eorbed  by  the  machine,  and  that  man  is  to  be  neglected  t     I 
the  hallucination  prevail  that  man,  like  the  silkworm,  is  forever 
to  "spin  his  task  and  die"! — or,  like  the  coral  iusect,   build 
'inents  upon  which  other  insects  are  to  bask  in  eternal  sun- 
-  e  while  he  is  to  remain  content  with  the  prospective  posses- 
Q  of  a  tomb!    Such  has  been  the  destiny  of  labor  in  the  past 
and  Bach  it  is  now  in  many  autocrat-cursed  lands  ;  but   it    is  not 
true,   except   to  a  limited  extent,    in    the    United    States    ol 
America,   and   that  it   should  exist    in    any    degree    where   our 
«ngled  banner"  is  supposed  to  symbolise  Liberty,  is  well 
calculated  (■■  .tclauiatioii,   *   Haul  dowu  the  flaunt 
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lie,"  uttered  before  the  Blare-pea,  block,  and  lash  forever  dis- 
appeared in  the  smoke  and  carnage  of  war. 

Fortunately   for    the   country,    and  as  another   evidence  of 

the  distinguishing  glory  of  the  century,  labor  is  taking  high 
rank  in  the  list  of  subjects  deemed  worthy  of  considenition 
in  arenas  where  statesmen  sit  in  council.  In  state  legialato 
and  in  Congress  it  has  secured  an  entrance  and  a  position  from 
which  no  opposing  power  can  dislodge  it.  The  labor  question  is 
hi  politics  as  certainly  as  tin*  silver  question  or  the  tariff  q 
tion,  and  rightfully  so;  for  it  is  a  question,  of  not  one,  but 
all  industries  ;  a  question  inseparable  from  farm  ami  mine,  forge 
and  factory,  the  loom,  the  anvil,  and  the  shutUe,  as  Midi  as 
transportation,  whether  by  rail  or  water  craft.  It  is  a  building 
(juestion,  a  tax  and  a  revenue  question,  aud  it  is  a  capital 
Question  which,  in  its  sum  tv»t;il,  staggers  computation. 

If  tin*  smptr  of  this   article   permitted   figures,  they  could  be 
piled  np  opon  solid  foundations,  well  calculated  to  start  • 
ticians. 

The  men  who  create  the  wealth  of  the  eonntry — at  least  that 
portion  of  them  known  as  "organized  workingmon,"'  are  pro 
foundly  in  earnest  in  discussing  their  welfare  and  prerogatives. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  told  (hat  labor  has  been  robbed,  de- 
graded, and  enslaved.  The  mouths  of  the  eoal  mines  of  the 
country,  even  in  the  absence  of  tongues,  are  proclaiming  the 
p  damnation  of  the  organized  methods  by  widen  the  workers 
in  Plutonian  pits  an*  robbed  and  degraded.  Impoverished 
foreigners,  by  thousands  have  been  imported  to  take  the  pin 
Of  American  workingnienor  to  reduce  them,  by  processes  which 
the  stamp  of  infernalism,  to  conditions  that  arouse  01088 
neree  premonitions  of  vengeance  which  create  universal  alarm. 
ami  against  which.  In  the  ranks  of  organized  labor,  protests  are 
being  made  to  which  it  were  prudent  to  listen. 

The  century  is  oneof  vast   inventive  power,  and  the   "labor 

tag  machine"    multiplies    in    every   branch    of   indust 

UtbOT  contemplates  the  marvelous  expansion  of  machine  power 

with  a  com] insure  horn  of  fealty  to  cit izenship.  to  law  and  order. 

demonstrating  intelligence  and  a  comprehension  of  all  the  forces 
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and  factors  of  progress.     The.  i  the  two  tacts,  the  multi- 

plication of  tin*  machine  and  tin-  steady  Incrtaoo  in  the  am 
toilers,   the  two  facts  combined  constituting  a   problem,   the 
•  ii^ncss  of   which  it  would  l»e  difficult    to    overestimate. 
Practically,  every  "labor-saving  machine"  represents  a  com 
uumherof  workiugmen  added  to  the  hosts  of*  the  unemployed. 
Emigration  contributes  annually  its  vast   Increase  to  the  tunc 

and  added  to  these  we  have  millions  r*f  toilers,  who  must  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  shattered;  who  must  live  as  Invomes  American 
citizens  ox  sink  to  the  level  of  the  hordes  of  imported  Chinese, 
Huns,  and  Poles,  who  accept  degradation  without  protest,  and 
between  whoSD  and  the  machine  there  is  practically  little  ditt'er- 
eace, 

Invidious  comparisons  are  always  objectionable,  but  I  do  not 

hesn  iy  thiit  o  d  labor  in  tin-  United  Ptatos  and 

•  nts  in  the  highest  degree  the  intelligence  of 

iT«  I  ti  thiscountry  it  embodies  tin*  American  ideaof  govern- 
ment to  an  extent,  all  things  considered,  that  will  be  looked  for 
in  vain  elsewhere,  no  matter  by  what  high-sounding  title  the 

niizadim  may  be  known.  The  declaration  invites  criticism 
and  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

Labor  organizations  advocate  the  universal  acceptation  of 
eight  hours  as  a  legal  day's  work.  The  proposition,  subjected 
to  the  severest  teste,  is  both  philanthropic  and  economic.  It 
proposes  employment  foj  the  idle  and  additional  rest  for  mind 
and  body  of  those  who  are  employed.  The  proposition  is  not 
only  philauthropir  and  economic,  but  is  as  eminently  social  and 

oational;  and  viewed  from  whatever  point  the  investigator 

.  seleet)  torces  the  conclusion  that  it  inessential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  labor. 
The  real  questiou,  or  that  which  is  the  most  vital  bo  labor,  re- 

l.ih  B  tO  H  I 

it  is  to  be  questioned  whether,   within  the  entire  realm,  of 

problems  relating  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions,  there  is 

which  touches  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  so  many  vital 

points  as  that  Of  I    Bin    not    unmindful    of  I  lie  opinion 

often  expressed  that  its  triteness  embarrasses  those  who  would 
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discuss  the  labor  problem  ;  but  it  will  l>e  noticed  that  those  who 
discuss  the  investment  of  money  evince  no  timidity  in  referring 
to  interest,  dividends,  and  rent;  and  (be  foci  that  these  terms 
have  been  employed  for  centuries  to  do  duty  for  capitalists  has 
won  for  them  no  furlough  ;  and  they  are  still  on  guard,  nor  will 
they  be  dismissed  until  sublimating  processes  of  which  the 
world  has  now  no  intimation,  are  introduced  to  eliiuir. 
acquisitiveness,  at  om-e  a  virtue  and  a  vice,  from  human  nature. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  such  a  vagary,  but  do  not  hesitate  to 
believe  that  it  is  largely  within  the  domain  of  political  or 
governmental  evolution,  to  find  a  basis  for  the  distribution  of 
the  wealth  which  labor  creates,  proximately  In  consonance  with 
justice.  Here  again  the  intelligence,  the  sense  of  fair  dealing, 
science,  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  century  stand  pledged 
to  solve  the  problem.  And  here  the  remark  may  Ik*  in  trod  i 
as  worthy  of  reflection,  that  the  stupendous  wrongs  which  hav»* 
been  inflicted  upon  labor  during  the  century  in  the  distribution 
of  wealth  iu  defiance  of  justice  and  which  are  still  going  for 
ward,  are  operating,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  as  a  mighty 
force  iu  correcting  the  injustice  of  which  labor  complains. 

The  attention,  sot  only  of  labor  organizations,  but  of  trained 
thinkers,  men  of  vast  erudition,  political  economists,  statesmen. 
who  grasp  continental  questions,  is  burdened  with  anxieties  re- 
lating to  labor.  They  see  coming  events  casting  their  shadows 
before  j  and  they  know  that  the  time  for  dodging  and  trimming 
is  nearing  its  end,  and  that  there  must  be  readjustments  ;  that 
I  he  it-w,  the  exceedingly  few,  must  cease  their  methods  by 
which,  within  periods  so  brief  as  to  bewilder  the  imagination, 
fortunes  of  colossal  proportions  are  amassed,  while  labor,  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  is  wearing  the  raff-badge  of  destitution  and 
squalor.  The  eulogies  of  material  prosperity,  which  constitute 
much  of  the  captivating  literature  of  the  period,  are  t<>  be 
hushed  to  silence  by  the  graphic  recitals,  truthful  as  they  are 
vivid,  of  the  increasing  degradation  of  thousands  because  wages 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  victims  of  conditions  which 
■not  be  contemplated  without  experiencing  the  awe  produced 
by  the  premonitions  of  earthquakes. 
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The  inability  «if  tabor  in  the  post  to  correct  the  wrongs  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  need  not  In*  oommented  upon.  Tin* 
world  knows  the  sad  story  by  1  ■  kj?  is  11   required   to  be 

Btfhl,  and  to  assert  that  even  now  it  is  able  to  overcome 
the  I  u  to  beat  it  down  and  bold  it  in  vassalage. 

This  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  was  never  a  time  in  the 
of  labor  when   it  was  so  enlightened,  so  defiant)  and 
so  courageous  as  now,  In  these  eloehig  years  of  the  century.     It 
is  organizing  and  every  lodge  is  a  eehool  and  an  army  ] 
These   schools  are  educating    and  seuding  forth  leaders  ami 
f  labor,    They  an%  with  many  sneers,  denounced  as 
id  such  they  are.     They  ate  voices  in  the  wilder- 
and  they  are  blazing  a  new  pathway  for  the  hosts  of  labor, 
itors  do  not  underestimate  the  forcee  which  oppose 
,,  nor  arc  they  unmindful  that  in  the  ranks  of  tabor  are  to 
be  found  degenerate  creatures,  who,  while  boasting  of  their  in- 
dependence,  an*  willing  to  accept  stripes  and  fetters,  rather  than 
make  sacrifices  for  their  own  welfare  and  the  advancement  of 
r   fellow-workers.       In  such  things,    then*   is  nothing  new; 
ncideuts  that    have    marked    all    great    undertakings- 
be  borne  l>y  those  who  cany  forward  great  roibrma 
Labor,  with  stoical  philosophy,  bean  i*^  share  of  each  burdens, 

move!  forward. 

miration  is  the  first  atop  in  the  emancipation  of  labor, 

and  that  is  going  forward  a%tfcfoctorily.     It  is  a  prudent  esti* 

malt  that   three    millions  vyf  men    and   women   are   now 

:>r  the  banners  of  organized  labor. 

The  confederation  of  these  organizations  \m  now,  more  than  at 

Ifl    period,   enlisting  the  attention  of  the  individual 

frfgnnilBtiftnflj     and    the    outlook    for    Mich    a    consummation    is 

That  confederal  ion  is  essentia]  to  the  protection  of  tabor  is  one 

of  those  self-evident   truths,  which   is   weakened   by   introducing 

proof.      The  present  demands  it,  bat  as  yet  the  demonstrations  of 

e  not  bees  such  aa  to  convince  all  "lei  i 

apreme  necessity.     It  was  the    "Sumpter  gun"  thai 

aroused  the  North  from  its  lethargy,  and  labor  is  destined  to 
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listen  to  decrees  which  will  sweep  away  objections  as  the  wind 
scatters  straws, 

Labor  is  not  unobservant  of  the  bet  that  capitalists  are  con- 
stantly forming  alliances  to  secure,  as  they  assert,  reasonable  re- 
turns for  their  Investment^  and  these  ■maw—  En  nomai 
Instances  have  been  pronounced  flagrantly  at  wax  with  the 
public  welfare ;  and  laws  have  been  enacted  to  put  an  end  to 
some  of  these  piratical  combinations—notably,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law.  and  still  later,  the  law  against  tnuta 

\\'.ts  it  worth  while  to  enact  Bach  legislation,  and  also  to  look 
into  the  character  of  (he  men  against  whose  methods  of  enrich- 
ment the  laws  are  intended  to  Interpose  barriers  T  Such  In 
qniriea  have  placed  before  the  country  hidden  facts  which  hare 
aroused  universal  alarm.  It  was  proved  that  the  purpose  of 
those  who  controlled  vast  amounts  of  money,  was  to  enrich 
themselves  regardlesBof  the  rights  and  -welfare  of  others;  that 
capitalists  who  usually  rank  B8  the  highest  type  of  the  American 
citi/.en,  pillars  of  society  and  church,  distinguished  in  finance 
and  commerce;  the  aristocracy  of  diameter  and  those  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  which  writers  and  talkers  delight  to  digs 
as  the  hope  of  the  country,  organize  alliances  for  the  purpose 
of  multiplying  their  millions  by  methods  which  the  highest 
law-making  power  of  the  nation  condemns  by  statutes  with 
severe  penalties  attached.  It  is  such  things  that  have  prompted 
labor  to  organize  for  its  protection  ami  to  resist  encroachments 
upon  the  dearest  rights  that  ever  aroused  men  to  resistance. 

Labor  is  conversant  with  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  character 
of  the  forces  against  which  it  is  required  to  contend.  It  hss 
seen  press  and  pulpit  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  It 
has  experienced  La  ten  thousand  ways  the  dominating  power  of 
wealth ;  and  in  its  investigations  for  means  of  retrievement,  has 
decided  upon  organization,  a  movement  which  means  vastly 
more  than  the  enrollment  of  men  in  the  numerous  orders  now 
conspicuously  In* fore  the  country.  It  means  education,  Study, 
intellectual  equipment  for  impending  struggles  to  maintain 
Independence  and  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship. 

The   more   advanced    members   of  these   labor   organizations 
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believe  that  the  HfrJi 

power  which  confederation  would  co  i  as 

indispensable  ami,  as  discussion  proceeds,  obstacles  will  dis- 
appear. The  difficulties  iu  the  way  of  confederation  are  entirely 
foreign  t< ►  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  compact)  ami 
relate  chiefly  to  the  adjustment  of  the  laws  and  regulations 
under  which  the  confederated  body  would  act  In  this,  I  refer 
more  particularly  i\>  the  organizations  of  railroad  employees. 

In  taking  a  broader  view-  of  the  labor  field,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  confederation  is  steadily  gaining  powerful  ad- 
vocates. 1  am  not  disposed  to  be  laneiful ;  the  subject  does  uot 
invite  impractical  theories — organization  is  an  admitted  pOU 
and  confederation  multiplies  thai  power  indefinitely.  In  organi- 
zation the  victories  and  defeats  of  labor,  though  by  no  means 
balanced,  bring  to  the  front  the  fact  that  with  confederation, 
labor  would  be  invincible.  The  dawning  of  the  Christian  era 
was  ushered  in  by  the  shout,  on  earth/'     Peace  has  not 

ISj   nor  cafl  it  come,  while  labor  is  robbed  of  Its  jUflt  A 
It  is  possible  to  have  a  peaceful  revolution  by  the  flat  of  the 
ballot ;  it  Is  possible  to  prevent  war  by  being  prepared  for  v 
and  it  is  passible  to  enthrone  Justice  for  labor  by  the  confedera- 
tion of  tabor  organizations. 

Krurvi:   V.    I»KBS, 


DEAL  EDUCATION  IN  OUR  CITIES. 


HV   THK   RKV.    KUWIN    o.    BUXTON,    Pll.il. 


TO  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I  bring  some  years  of  obser- 
vation as  a  teacher  and  as  a  pastor,  and  the  added  fattens! 
of  solicitude  of  a  father  who  has  children  committed  to  the  Care 
of  the  public  schools.     Beyond  the  circle  of  home  are  the  thou- 

ids  of  dear  children  whose  welfare  |$es  near  my  heart  and  tor 
whom  I  now  speak. 

I  hove  DO  harsh  words  of  criticism  to  oiler  concerning  boards 
of  education  nor  have  I  any  charges  of  complaint  against  the 
■ble  corps  of  teachers  whose  efficiency  and  fidelity  merit  the 
highest  praise.  I  believe  in  the  public  school  system,  No 
better  means  have  ever  been  devised  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
intelligence.  The  humblest  boy  or  girl,  born  in  a  hovel  and 
cradled  in  poverty,  has  a  fair  opportunity  for  an  education. 
The  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  a  people  are  within  reach 
of  him  who  strives  with  honest  endeavor  and  noble  purpose. 
The  common  school  levels  class  and  social  barriers,  and  fosters 
tbfl  true  democratic  spirit.  But  more,  this  is  the  forge  which 
welds  the  divers*' and  conflicting  elements  of  society  into  ;i  homo 

■neons  whole.  We  must  become  one  organic  people  and  not  an 
aggregate  of  nations.  All  these  separate  rivulets  of  immigration 
flowing  from  every  nation  under  the  heavens  Lose  their  individual 
characteristics  iu  the  public  schools  by  uniting  in  one  common 
stream.  The  segregation  of  a  race,  sect,  or  class  in  the  parochial 
and  private  schools  prevents  assimilation  and  destroys  national 
unity.  V  still  more  cogent  reason  for  the  hearty  support  of  our 
■  in  of  education  is  found  iu  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  ex- 
ternal  bond  which  prevents  the  lowest  stratum  of  society  from 
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sinking  to  lower  depths  of  inquiry  and   crime.     The  refining 
and  i  :  Influeiv  ■  bool  is  good  bora]  tea 

which  is  carried  into  the  very  sinks  of  iniquity.     Free  schools 
are  a  necessity  for  the  perpetuity  of  oar  republic. 

Hut    while  endorsing  the  system  I    nevertheless  advocate  With 

persistence  and  emphasis  a  radicaJ  reform  in  education.    New  con 
ditiom  of  lite  demand  readjustment  of  methods.     Feeble  efforts 
have  been  made  aloug  the  lines  which  will  be  Indicated  h 

far  lack  of  public  sympathy  the  results  have  been  POagQT 
and  g.     There  should  be  at  least   four  distinct  de 

incuts  of  public  school  naming.     Our  mode  of  living,  the 
moral  cbaracter  of  ou  population,  and  the  intense  struggle  for 
B  at  the  present  day,  all   unite  in  this  demand.      1 

r%  what*"  i   preconceived  opinions  may  be,  must  give 

a  respectful  hearing  to  these  demands.     Sooner  or  later  the  fo 
of   circumstances  will  sweep  away  old   methods   of  education, 
whieh  are  well  adapted  to  the  country,  but  entirely  unsuited  lo 
city    life.      The    four    depart  incuts   of    education    which   should 

•ve  attention  in  city  schools  are  :  intellectual,  physical, 
moral,  and  manual  training.  When  the  home  through  inability 
fails  to  supply  the  last  three ,  the  public  schools  must  supplement 
the  home  Work  and  make  up  the  deficiency.  The  ideal  edu- 
cation will  present  to  the  world  a  symmetrical  young  nam  or 
woman,  with  well-balanced  powers  of  both  body  and  mind, 
thoroughly  equipped  fur  tin*  battles  of  life.  We  are  not,  as  a 
rule,  turning  out  of  our  public  schools  such  young  people. 
They  ate  tearfully  and  often  irremedia1  :ued.     There.: 

is  that  one  department  of  education  has  supplanted  the  other 

.*  aud  absorbed  all  the  strength  ami  time  of  the  pupil.     I 

b  briefly  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the>e  branches,  and  show 
cesfiity  for  a  harmonious  adjustment  in  school  work. 

I,      i.vn;i,i.i:rn;  \i.   \H\\s\sti. 


This  department  certainly  needs  no  argument  to  magnify  its 
importance.  It  has  preempted  every  hour  in  the  schoolroom 
and  is  clam«  'he  evening  hours  of  the  home.     Nothing 

has  been  able  thus  far  to  satisfy  its  greed.     Heroic  treatment 
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nasi  be  applied  to  .the  public  school  curriculum  ;  the  course  of 
study  is  too  hew  3  ;  tin-  houra  of  mental  drill  too  long.  The  sur- 
gical operation  which  I  recommend  nxay  cause  distress  to  a 
mi  class  of  educators,  who  hare  a  high  appreciation  of 
intellectual  giants  aud  encyclopedic  minds,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  more  solid  intellectual  attainments  will  l>e  gained,  aud  im 
more  satisfactory  results  reached,  with  one  half  of  the  school 
life  devoted  to  other  legitimate  departments  of  true  education. 

The  child  mind  is  not  capable  of  intense  mental  application 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Change  of  study  is  relied 
bat  not  rest.  The  twelve  ot  more  years  of  school  life,  of  ten 
months  each,  with  six  hours  a  day  of  hard  mental  labor,  give 
Bolts  somewhat  disappointing.  Health  is  often  impaired,  morals 
doubtful,  and  the  hand  unskilled  for  the  work  of  life.  More 
aud  more,  thoughtful  men  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
radical  defect  exists  somewhere.  "We  must  confess  that  our 
children  on  graduation  day  are  not  fully  equipped  for  the  du1 
of  life. 

The  leading  ineu  iu  all  professions  and  business  pursuits  in 
our  cities  received  only  three  months  of  intellectual  training 
or  In  a  country  district  school.  Yet  who  is  there  to  ques- 
tion their  ability  or  Qualification  for  life's  work  ?  Carefully 
gathered  statistics  in  one  of  our  large  cities  give  the  following 
results:  of  twenty  men  In  wholesale  hmlnosn  fourteen  were 
reared  tn  the  country  and  eleven  received  all  their  education  in 
the  old-fashioned  district  school;  of  twenty  members  of  the 
press,  over  half  received  their  early  education  in  the  Country  ; 
of  twenty  leading  members  of  the  bar,  all  but  four  were  born  in 
the  country  01  country  villages,  and  all  but  six  received  their 
early  education  iu  the  common  district  school ;  of  twenty  lead- 
ing jdiysicians,  more  than  half  were  raised  on  farms,  and  til': 
received  their  education  in  the  country  school.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  nearly  all  the  preachers  were  reared  iu  the 
OOUntry,  Now  if  three  months'  schooling,  under  grave  dis- 
advantages, turns  out  such  men,  would  not  the  same  amount  of 
time,  distributed  throughout  the  school  year,  with  better  appli- 
a nces  improved  methods  of  study,  and  proficient  teachers,  be 
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all-sufficient  for  ;i  successful  lifet    if  the  ootmtrj  district  school 

Ifl  out  such  prOdW  tft,   t  at-  rif  \   BCJ 1  CU  do  het! 

First,  admit  tin- . study  of  oo  laagn  belo*  the 

high  school  grade,  and  devote  Ibe  many  thousands  oi 
spent  in  the  study  of  quipmeni  of  neglected  <i<- 

partments.    Then  simplify   the  i  ntti  daily  instracl 

be  brought  within  three  hums  or  loss.  We  Lave  a  right  to 
expect)  in  this  tiny  of  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  of  re- 
markable achievement  in  that  the  highest  and  noblest 
typo  of  man  H  ill  be  given  bo  the  world.  The  finished  product  of 
Hie  public  schools  should  approach  more  and  more  the  ideal 

standard.     It  is  essential  that  ideas  of  education  shall  be  BO  modi 
Bed  as  to  produce,  so  far  as  human  appliam-es  can.  the  Ideal  }roung 
man  or  woman.     This  ideal  manhood  Includes  a  well-disciplined 
mind,    thoroughly    furnished    for   the  work  of  Life;  a   vigorous 
body  in  perfect  health  and  strength;  a  high  moral  standard  of 

human  responsibility  and  destiny  ;   a  trained  hand  and  prari  i 
■  ye   which    would   BOOH    insure    proficiency   In   any   occupation. 

Tliis  is  tie*  idea]  education.     No  longer  can  we  afford  to  negled 

any  of  these  great  departments  of  school  work. 

Tin*  puhhc  school  must  prepare  the  pupil  to  till  some  worth} 
place  in  the  community.  If  it  fails  in  this  it  tails  utterly.  I 
less  steps  art*  immediately  taken  along  the  lines  indicated  by 
this  paper  the  patronage  of  considerate  parents  will  be  still 
farther  withdrawn.  Our  children  must  have  note  than  mere 
it  ion  of  the  head. 


n. 


['HYSIiWL    i  I'l.TI'KI 


A  radical  change  has  taken  place  within  the  LttBt   lew    decide- 
a  node  of  life.    Tie-  great  majorit  I  ool  children  are 

now  housed  in  cities.    Vigorous  exercise  la  (he  open  air  is 
almost  unknown.    What  a  contract   is  the  former's  boy   srhti 
rises  at  four  o'clock  In  the  morning  and  dispatches  half  a  d 
work  before  school  hours  begin  !     When  he  sits  down  to  study, 

re  tingling,  the  blood  current  flows  and 

the  whole  bodj  is  In  perfect  tone.    In  the  evening  there  are  at 
least  three  hours  of  vigorous  exercise,  catting  wood,  feeding 
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stock,  awl  u  doing  up  Tim  chores.91     After  the  long  day  of  study 
ami  toil,  how  refreshing  the  deep  ? 

All  this  has  changed.  We  see  a  procession  of  pale,  slender, 
(.bin  blooded  children.,  with  little  Vital  force,  passing  along  the 
streets  to  the  place  of  martyrdom.  They  often  move  listlessly 
and  seem  like  old  people  who  have  l06t  all  zest  of  life.  With 
the  country  boy  the  school  year  lasted  only  three  or  four 
months ;  all  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  unremitting  toil. 
Hi-  studies  were  few  and  easily  mastered.  Behold  the  fate  of 
his  city  brother  !  The  school  year  has  been  extended  to  nine  or 
ten  months  and  the  curriculum  lengthened  accordingly,  The 
burden  has  l>een  increased  threefold  and  the  tonic  of  fresh  air 
and  exercise  has  been  taken  away.  Unhealthy,  exciting 
pleasures,  late  i\\u\  Irregular  hours  of  sleep,  a  diet  of  sweet- 
meats and  pastries,  Instrumental  music  and  other  sedentary 
occupations  at  home,  all  are  conspiring  to  destroy  pood  health. 
The  result  is  just  what  any  intelligent  person  might  predict. 
The  pupil  often  leaves  the  pnblic  school  a  physical  wreck.  On 
i  dilation  day  the  young  lady  may  look  the  picture  of  health, 
but  suddenly  comes  a  collapse,  with  nervous  prostration  followed 
by  years  of  invalidism. 

The  young  man  enters  upon  his  chosen  vocation  but  does  not 
possess  sufficient  vital  force  to  carry  him  on  to  success.  Unable 
to  bear  the  nervous  strain  he  either  breaks  down  or,  growing 
discouraged,  drops  out  of  the  race.  The  nerve  centers  have  not 
been  strengthened  by  the  tonic  of  vigorous  open-air  exer< 
Mental  application  has  constantly  drained  the  vital  energy  until 
the  physical  basis  for  a  successful  life  is  destroyed.  Goaded  on  by 
the  alternating  incentives  of  hope  of  reward  aud  fear  of  failure, 
the  child  may  complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  but  what 
is  it  worth  for  the  life  work  which  follows!  Nerve  force,  thai 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  success,  is  exhausted. 

I  have  entered  almost  countless  homes  only  fcO  see  pale,  nerv- 
ous sufferers,  the  victims  of  our  irrational  system  of  education, 
and  1  have  silently  prayed  ■  "Give  me  a  voice  to  utter  a  cry 
for  the  children  " 

The  present  treatment  in  home  and  BOhool  is  a  gigantic  system 
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of  murder.     I  do  not  stand    i  ttoiL     Every 

physician  whom  I  have  consulted 

are  largely  traceable  to  the  mode  of  life  our  childreu  are  com- 
pelled to  lead.  The  testimony  is  mtaatmoaa  that  nervous 
orders  are  on  the  increase.  This  increase  la  t  rnl>-  alarming  and 
it  will  never  be  checked  by  all  the  medical  skill  which  this  age 
command,  until  we  cense  sinuing  against  the  physical  laws 
■  »t  our  being. 

Intellectual  attainment  Ja  not  a  paramount  consideration.  It 
seems  that  we  moat  yet  Lean  the  tenon  that  excellence  in 
all  the  higher  realms  of  human  activity  is  Largely  dependent 
upon  the  physical  basis.     A  very  broad  field  tor  tion 

has  recenth    been   opened:  vi/,.,   the    relation  of   the   phyi 
nature  to  mental  and  moral  attainments.     We  know   that   a 
agj    rich  current  of    blood   is  closely  related   to   vigorous 
thought,  and  that  depletion  of  the  former  means  poverty  bo  tin- 
latter.     A  diseased  body  and  moral  deformity  are  often   inti 
mately  associated.    If  insanity  is  caused  by  physical  disturb 
iu  the  brain,  why  may  not  criminal  tendencies  be  produced  by 
maladjustment  of  the  bodyl 

Dr.  John  8.  White,  head  master  of  the  Berkeley  school,  has 
recently  given  wis*1  surest  ions  concerning  the  need  of  physical 
culture.  It,  means  lx>th  Ifetter  thought  and  better  morals  for  the 
coming  generation.  The  beet  accomplishment  of  mind  and 
heart  cannot  be  expected,  it  that  mast  marvelous  and  intricate 
machine,  the  human  body,  is  not  kept  in  perfect  order  and 
at  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

The  first  requirement  for  a  successful  life  is  good  health.     If 

modern  civilization  precludes  the  old-fashioned  methods  for 

developing  the  vital  forces,  artificial  methods  mast  be  invented 

h  school  building  should  have  a  gymnasium  with  all 
appliances  for  physical  culture.     A  competent  teacher  must   !>.- 
appointed  to  this  work  who  will  keep  a  physical  record  of  « 
pupil,  noting  can-fully  measurementB,  respiration,  deficiency  in 
development,   etc.     Attention  should   be   given  to  tge    of 

head    and    shoulders,    clothing,     diet,    and   hours     of   sleep.       I 
would  have  a  quarterly  record  kept,  and  reports  sent  to  parents 
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of  progress  iu  physical  development  and  suggestions  given 
for  the  care  of  those  In  delicate  health.  The  object  of  this 
department  of  training  is  to  briny  each  pupil,  if  possible,  npto 
the  standard  of  perfection  in  physical  strength,  graee  of  move- 
ment; and  beauty  of  form.  Let  such  a  course  "f  instruction  be 
pursued  throughout  the  school  life  of  each  child  and  those  -who 
come  after  us  "will  be  happier,  stronger,  and  better.  This  may 
seem  vulgar  to  those  of  esthetic  taste  but  no  good  ever  comes 
prom  inflecting  or  despising  the  body.  It"  the  physical  basis  of 
lift  is  not  guarded  the  very  purpose  of  earthly  existence  Is  de- 
feated. 

III.     MORAL  uuuruns. 

The  average  American  home  has  perceptibly  lowered  EtB  moral 
bone  in  tiit-  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
Influx  of  foreign  immigration  and  the  adoption  of  European 
Ideas  Of  morality.  There  ji  b  moral  obliquity  seen  in  some 
children,  truly  alarming.  Yoiitliful  criminals  are  on  the  in- 
crease. They  are  the  ntVspring  of  generations  of  shining 
parents*  Thousands  of  homes  are  utterly  incompetent  to  give 
correct  ethical  teaching  fco  Hie  children  bred  -within  their  walls. 
These-  Bin- cursed  homes  are  fast  multiplying.  Where  shall 
we  look  for  the  corrective!  Drunken,  tying)  thieving  parents 
are  indifferent  to  the  morals  of  their  children,  and  they  could 
Opt  help  them  if  they  would.  The  Sunday  school  cannot  do  the 
work.  Attendance  is  not  compulsory  S  the  more  desperate  c;ises 
are  not  reached.  Then,  one  hour  of  sunshine  and  Song  is  not 
sufficient  to  wash  away  a  w  hole  week  of  moral  pollution.  The 
state  has  deemed  it  surlien-nt  in  the  past  to  remand  moral 
ruction  to  the  home  ami  tbe  church.  We  are  beginning  to 
see  the  mistake.  The  first  duty  of  the  state  is  self-preservation. 
Without  morality  a  free  republic  Cannot  live,  It  the  church  is 
unable  and  the  home  unwilling  to  care  for  the  morale  of 
children,  the  state  most  perform  that  duty  for  the  perpetuation 
of  its  own  existence.  It  is  tolly  to  suppose  that  the  state  has 
nothing  to  do  with  morals  except  on  infraction  of  law.  If  it 
has  the  right  to  punish  the  grown  op  boy  or  girl  for  crime,  why 
has  it  not  the  more  Important  duty  of  strengthening  the  moral 
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•ter  in  the  more  teudi  against  the  committal  of 

1  e  dotj  of  the 

virtue,  and  t<>  protect  society  ...  ril  disposed. 

The  guard  the  public  pence  and  | 

property  [a  to  watch  with  diligent  care  over  the  cradle  and  yc 
•  >t'  childhood.     Prevention  of  crime  la  a  hi  more  laudable  work 
than  execution  of  ft***  criminal.     Restriction  und  cure  of  n 
leprosy  are  certainly  as  ;  -ponsihilitics  as  burial  of   Its 

\  irtims. 

I  plead  mos)  ae  hour  of  moral  inatmetioa  In 

the  public  school*  each  day,     It  la  objected  thai  morals  and 

ire  one  mill  Inseparable.     Traced  to  it^  logical  results,  we 
do  find  iii»*  metaphysical  basis  of  true  morality  and  trim  rellg 
to  be  one  ami  the  same.     True  morality  is  based  upon  three 
Ideas  :  ■  personal  Qod,   Immortality  of  tin*  soul,   and  human 
huh  t<>  God.     Bui  practical  morality  can  be,  and  is, 
_ht  every  day  without  the  sUghteel   allusion  to   religion. 
The  great  fundamental  principles  can  be  developed  Independ 
ently  of  any  dogmatic  or  theological  speculation.     There  are 
■  i  intuitions  common  '■>  ail  the  race. 
Bodeaiaeticiam  and  churchism  should  never  i*-  permitted  to 
enter  the  sc&oolroom,      I  declare  for  complete  separation  oi 

church  ami  state.  lint  there  are  ethJca]  teachings  to  which 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  Gathollo  nor  Protestant.  Can  denmr. 
rjpon  this  common  ground  all  can  stand.  Bans  but  enemies  of 
law  ami  order  would  object  to  the  introduction  of  BUCh  mora] 
training  into  the  pnbiio  schools.      To  the  opinion  of  such  the 

state  can  pay  no  respect. 

In  mora]  training  the  teacher  is  the  ever  prooonj  lesson 

which  is  studied  each  hour.      Bj  the  force  of  a  living  personality 

she  writes   on  every  heart  the  virtues  of   love,    gentleness, 

patience,  forbennuiee,  and  selt-cmifn»I.      Bj    text  book,  illustia 

.  and  conversation,  the  children  should  !>«■  taught  integrity  ol 

character]   n  ■  for  truth,    loyalty  to  principle,  and  the 

rtt  of  sell  **.    The  evils  of  profanity,  mtempera 

I  Impurity  should  be  reiterated   with   forcible  illustrations. 

dnmb  animals,  politeness  t<>  schoolmates,  and  obedi< 
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enee  to  parents  should  bra  prominent  topics  of  <  km. 

As  pupil.s  become   more  mature  the  >.i«  redne  life  aud 

property  should  be  explained.    Reasons  should  be  given  « 
tin-  staif  punishes  theft  of  property,  aud  injury  <>t' tin*  reputation 
or  person  of  another.     Understanding  the  moral  reasons  wh 
lit-  at  the  foundation  of  all  lav,  tin*  pupil  will  hai 
•  nee  for  law  k£sel£ 

Bj  soch  a  eoozae  of  instruction  extending  through  all  the 
-  «»f  school  life,  malign  inflnencea  of  the  home  may  be 
counteracted,  and  a  feeble  moral  nature  built  up  into  true  man 
hood  or  womanhowl.  The  child  of  an  ill-starred  destiny,  thus 
fuming  in  contact  with  a  true,  noble  Woman,  who  daily  teaches 
by  silent  influence  and  word  of  mouth  the  ethical  principles  of 
right  conduct  will  have  some  chance  to  win  in  the  battles  of 
life.  It  may  escape  the  prison  and  gibbet  and  blew  society  by  a 
useful  life,  and  not  00186  it  with  a  mad  career  of  'nine, 

The  aim  of  true  education  is  to  develop  confidence  as  well  as 
intellect.  The  child  which  graduates  from  the  public  schools 
with  a  large  intellect  but  no  conscience  is  a  monstrosity  which 
will  only  curse  society.  The  pupil  should  stand  on  gradual 
day  thoroughly  furnished  with  a  correct  moral  OOde  which  U 
sufficient  to  meet  every  demand  and  trial  of  life. 


IV.       M  AM  ai,   TB  UNTKO. 

The  old  maxim  which  obtained  in  circles  of  culture  was  that 
utilitarian  ideas  should  never  enter  into  educational  methods. 
We  have  often  heard  sneers  about  "bread  and  butter  educa- 
tion/7    It  is  said  that  knowledge  is  for  its  own  ; sake  aud  must 

not  serve  the  vulgar  purpose  of  making  money.    All  this  has 

changed.      We  are  demanding    to-day    that    kind   of  education 

which -will  enable  a  child  the  better  to  get  through  the  world. 

flu*  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  practical  side.  From  present  indi- 
cations the  struggle  for  evidence  u  destined  to  become  more  in- 
tense. Riches  are  uncertain;  fortune  an  accidenl  ;  no  station 
secure.  Parents  of  wealth  cannot  have  the  assurance  that  their 
highly  favored  children  will  always  live  Id  affluence.  It  is  « 
then,   to  prepare  them  fully  for  any  exigency  the   future  may 


weal  ;■ 


n 


hold  in  store.     It  is  a  pitiable  sight  to  see  a  helpless  child,  v 

native  Off  acquired  resources,  thrown   upon   this  Cold 

world.     Bduoatioa  should  prepare  a  child  to  be  a  brawl  *  Iw 

The  unskilled  labor  marker  bl  oven-rowded.     Tramps  en 

who  :ire  nut  able  to  do  any  one  fining  well.    TSu 
man  or  woman  graduating  at  eighteen  is  almost  ftfl  ignorant  as  a 
child,  of  ways  and  means  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.     The 
ttry  or  rfllago  boy  of  that  age  commands  a  man's  wages  l)e- 
cause  he  has  been  practicing  manual  training  for  tea  yenXB. 

There  is  an  increasing  disparity  between  the  num1>er  of  young 
men  aud  young  women  in  the  high  school.     The  reason  is  obvi- 

Young  men  are  leaving  school   while   in  tin*  grain  - 
grade,  because  four  years  in  school  will  put  them  at  a  dlxnh  an 
tage  with  the  young  men  who  have  been  tour  yean  at  a  trade. 
-:*'V  meehanics  and   prosperous  business  men  have  of   Kate 
|y  ridiculed  that  system  of  edOOBtlOD  which  turns  out  y 
men  fitted  for  no  work  whatever.      Hand  and  aye,  Hi  well  as 
brain  aud  heart,  mu.sl  receive  Hie  proper  schooling  for  the  work 
of  life. 

The  movement-  in  favor  of   manual  training  in  the   public 
-  BOt  a  passing  sentiment.      When  it  comes  it  will  s 
The   first    manual    training   BChoo]    was   established    in    Boston 

in  XB18  bg   Dr.  John  Btmkel    a  number  of  cities  are  now 

making  small  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  This  branch  of 
Study  is  yet  iu  its  nude,  tentative  form.  Nothing  like  a  com- 
plete curriculum  extending  from  the  dag  of  enhance  to  ,-i.idua- 
liiMt  lias  been  attempted.  An  hour  and  a  half  each  day  spent 
in  a  workshop  will  give  new  zest  to  study  aud  added  vigor 
to  the  mind.  The  great  lesson  of  the  dignity  of  labOX  will  there 
d.  Willi  a  trained  eye  and  a  skilled  hand  the  young 
taste  will  BOOH  acquire  proficiency  in  his  chosen  vocation  of 

Let  these  several  courses  of  study  be  pursued,  and  in  the 
future  we   will   point  with  Increasing  pride  bo  the  prod 

Oltf  School  system.      We  shall   see    young   men    and    young 

vom  :ii>  strong  In  Intellect^  bur  strong  in  the  power  of 

tea'  endurance,  Strong  In  the  ability  to  maintain  the  truth, 
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strong  in  the  struggle  for  existence.     On  graduation  day  we 

shall  discuss  the  rhetoric  of  the  oration ;  we  shall  also  discuss 

the  health,  symmetry,  and  beauty  of  the  body,  the  grace  and 

ease  of  carriage;  but  above  all  we  shall  admire  the  beauty 

of  character,  the  virtues  of  nobility,  which  have  unfolded  with 

the  unfolding  mind,  and  which  will  shine  forever  and  ever  when 

the  body  has  moldered  back  to  dust 

Edwin  O.  Buxton. 


DO  REFORMATORY  PRISONS  INCREASE  CRIME?* 

IJV    AM'KKW     I.     e,\LM. 

THE  well-written  article  of  Wbl  P.  Andrews  of  tfasaachu- 
Kin  Thr  Ft  *  ram  for  October  (91)a  entitled,  "in. 
Crime  by  Reformatory  Prisons,''  has  been  widely  quoted,  both 

with  end  without  comment.    Two  able  replies  have  been  made 
to  it  iu  the  same  magazine  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  chose  to  gire 

bis  views  to  toe  public 3  imt.  nothing  denoted,  be  returns  to  the 

attack  in  The  Font  m  for  April,  and  Under  the  title.  "Reforma- 
tory Prisons  as  Schools  of  Grime,"  still  mourns  because  the 
good  old  days  when  blows  and  tilth  and  starvation  were  the 
orthodox  agencies  to  drive  out  the  devils  with  wnfon  evfl  doers 
were  supposed  to  be  possessed  have  been  supplanted  to  some  ex- 
tent by  methods  that  look  upon  the  Criminal  U  B  man  gone 
iv,  and  not  as  a  demon  punning  his  natural  course. 
To  summarize  :  he  declares  that  our  father-'  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  criminal  I  mpler  than  ours  and  far  more  effectual  ; 
that  a  great  and  alarming  increase  of  crime  has  set  in  since  we 
forsook  their  wiser  waysand  followed  after  the  st r.inge  gods  of 
the  philanthropist  j  (hat  OUT  prisoners  voluntarily  return  a  hun- 
dred times  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  our  reformed  methods:  that. 
furnishing  lectures,  concerts,  books,  and  expensive  food  Ea  going 
a  long  way  from  the  crude  methods  Of  OUT  fathers,  who  Inflicted 
physical  paiu  on  the  lawbreaker  and  BXpQSed  him  to  shame,  and, 

hence,  because  they  were  right,  we  must  be  wrong.     Heotyeotfl 

Stre&UOUSly  to  any  System  of  dealing  with  fallen  humanity  that 
ignores  (<God,s  healing  ministers  of  pain"  in  its  efforts  at  refbr 


•  Thin  uKiclft  wo*  written  for  A.  II.  I  /  Priton 

VUotpttn*  ontt  PhUemthtvptfi  Philadelphia,  anil  will  acp**nr  In  "i*1  Journal. 
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mat  ion.    He  even  begrudges  the  inmates  of  the  Massachofi 
be  prison  the  little  innocent  pleasure  they  derived  from  a 

bouquet  of  flowers  that  the  ladies  of  the  Flower  Mission  are  kind 
and  thoughtful  enough  to  furnish  each  of  (hem  on  Memorial 

Day. 

In  8hort>  if  Mr.  Andrews'  theory  be  correct,  the  labors  of  Pope 
Clement  XL,  John  Howard,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Wilt*  and 

others  iu  behalf  of  unfortunate  humanity  were  the  work  of  mis- 
guided zealots  j  and.  instead  of  having  their  names  enrolled 
among  the  great  and  noble  of  earth,  they  should  be  regarded 
as  mischievous  innovators  %  hose  influence  toward  humanizing 
the  treatment  of  convicts  should  be  speedily  counteracted  in 
order  to  restore  "Cod's  healing  ministers  of  pain"  to  the 
position  they  occupied  during  the  Dark  Ages, 

Before  reading  the  article  under  consideration,  we  were  not 
aware  that  the  demand  for  prison  comforts  has  become  so  great 
in  Massachusetts  that  it  is  necessary  to  lock  the  prison  gates 
simply  to  keep  outsiders  from  crowding  in  and  not  to  prevent 
"insiders'"  from  getting  out.  It  might  be  inferred  from  the 
sentiments  of  the  article  that  all  the  guards  and  turnkeys  have 
been  discharged  ;  and  that  the  sleek,  well-fed,  well-dressed  eon 
victs  "voluntarily  and  delightedly"  remain  to  enjoy  toast 
turkey  and  cranlH-ny  sauce— their  only  dread  the  fear  of  being 
crowded  out  of  their  delightful  abode  by  the  host  that  is  clamor- 
ing for  their  places.  In  fact>  Massachusetts  must  have  reached 
the  ideal  civilization  of  Socrates,  when  a  man  who  does  wrong 
runs  to  the  judge  to  be  punished  as  he  does  to  the  surgeon  to  be 
treated  when  wounded. 

On  the  whole,  such  prisons  must  be  desirable,  for  it  is  ab- 
solutely certain  that  those  of  our  fathers  did  not  make  men 
bettor  ;  and  if  our  modern  Institutions  fail  to  do  so,  as  Mr,  An. 
flrewn  alleges,  they  have  the  advantage,  at  least  according  to  his 
theory,  of  saving  tin*  tabor,  danger,  and  expense  of  rapturing 
victims  to  fill  them.  Prisons  are  intended  for  those  who  cannot 
or  will  not  live  in  society  without  violating  the  rights  of  otln 
and.  if  such  will  go  and  voluntarily  surrender,  it  will  result  in  an 
immense  earring  of  court  costs,  detective  ices,  and  even  of  Hie 
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If-  for  with  Mirii  n  prison  m  Mr.  Andrews  w^ould  establish 

Oga  man  in  the  fare,  lit*  would  QOt  hesitate  to  BhOOt  on  si^ht 
any  mir  who  would  attempt  i  him,    in  the  hope  that  he 

might  be  hanged  for  murder  rather  than  Buffer  a    worse  late 
in  cue  of  the  good  old-fashioned  prisons  of  our  fathers,  where 

fl*a  healing  ministers  uf  pain"  held  undisputed  sway. 
"We  find,  however,  that  the  conclusions  that  might  be  drawn 
from  the  article  are  not  warranted  by  the  tacts.  All  the  old- 
time  preeautiona  of  our  fathers  are  still  taken  to  keep  the  evil 
doers  of  the  Bay  State  within  the  magnificently  furnished  wall 
Intended  for  their  pleasure  aud  sal'rty.  The  last  report  of 
Massachusetts  state  prison  gives  the  names  of  forty  -nine  watch- 
men aud  four  turnkeys,  and  it*  these  were  employed  simply  to 
keep  people  out,  Mr.  Andrews  woidd  not  have  forgotten  to  men- 
tion the  fact,  We  must  conclude  that  the  average  Massachusetts 
convict  is  not  highly  enough  cultured  to  enjoy  the  continual 
feast  of  good  things  temptingly  spread  before  liitn  ;md  foolishly 
yearns  to  get  out  and  take  the  coarse  food  and  limited  advan- 
tages of  the  poor  devils  on  the  outside. 

If,  as  Mr.  Andrews  declares,  thousands  of  men  in  Massachu- 
setts commit  crime  every  year  simply  to  get  into  prison,  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  condition  of  Massachusetts  society  rather 
Khan  any  valid  argument  against  humanely  conducted  prisons. 
Mau,   civil izt-d   or  garage,   ignorant  or  enlightened,    noble  or 

•ns,  watu  no.     He  will  fight  for  it,  and  even  risk 

his  life  in  the  hope  of  gaining  it  whea  lost ;  and  if  a  large  per- 

age  or  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  criminal  class  nave  had 

manhood  so  crushed  out  that  they  prefer  the  confinement  of 

a  prison  to  the  freedom  of  aodety,  it  shows  deeper  wrongs  on 

fcj  's  part  than  those  of  the  petty  offenders  that  fill  her  jails 
and  workhouses. 

uiinals  are  represented  as  being,  like  Dives, 
clothed  in  line  linen  and   faring  sumptuously  everyday.     How 

facta  is  best  shown  by  presenting  the 
facts.       Recording  to  the   last   report  of  the  commissioner  of 
prisons,  the  average  actual  cost  of  food  tor  each  prisoner  in 
Ch*'  on   for  the  past  five  years  has  been  12£  cents 
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a  day,  and  the  average  cost  of  clothing  £14.22  a  your.  Among 
thfl  rich  ami  expensive  food  Mr.  Andrews  forgot  to  mention  ryi- 
coffee.  The  warden  "u  his  hist  report  says :  *'It  has  been  - 
gested  that  we  use  p  ire  OOffoe  rather  than  the  rye,  as  has  been 
the  ciLstom  many  years."  '/Ut  he  adds,  "this  would  cost  nearly 
two  thousand  dollars  a  year  more  than  the  rye." 

This  is  less  than  some  men  have  spent  ou  a  single  wine  supper, 
bnt  to  ask  the  great  state  of  Massachusetts  for  this  amount  to 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  criminals  that  have  been  the  Legitimate 
outgrowth  of  her  social  conditions  would  cause  a  howl  of  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  waut  and 
temptation,  and  who  look  upon  the  criminal  as  a  self-created 
thing  that  ought  straightway  to  go  and  annihilate  itself.  With 
stone  cells  eight  feet  long,  less  than  five  feet  wide,  and  seven 
high,  Lighted  by  a  grated  door  opening  on  a  corridor  ;  food  that 
costs  12)  cents  a  (lay  and  clothing  fl4  a  year.  --Massachusetts 
society  must  lie  pretty  had,  indeed,  when  men  voluntarily  leave 
it  to  seek  the  more  delightful  life  of  the  state  prison. 

Mr.  Andrews  condemns  what  lie  is  pleased  to  call   *•  reforma- 
tory prisons ' ?  on  the  ground  that  they  increase  crime  by  treat 
ing  the  convict  with  more  leniency  than  was  customary  in  early 
days.     Not  a  line  can  be  found  in  eithei  of  1>  .  on  the 

jdiilosophy  of  punishment  or  reformation.  The  arguments  aud 
opinions  of  the  many  honest)  earnest,  and  able  men  who  have 
spent  their  time  in  studying  crime,  its  causes  and  remedies,  are 
passed  over  with  silent  contempt  and  the  philanthropist  referred 
to  with  a  sneer.  He  sees  an  effect  and  without  investigation  or 
reason  at  once  fives  upon  a  cause.  Criminals  have  multiplied 
within  fifty  years  and,  because  COT  treatment  of  them  is  a  little 
less  barbarous  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  he  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  condition  is  the  result  of  the  other  ;  aud  de- 
clares, in  effect,  that  man's  exercise  of  hu  inanity  over  his  way- 
ward brother  has  been  the  means  of  increasiug  crime  or,  iu  other 
words,  it  spoils  bad  men  to  be  treated  as  human  beings. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  iu  this  way  are  very  unreliable. 

For  example,  the  prisoners  in  Massachusetts  l*etween  IS 70  and 

0  increased  -I*.'  pet  cent  ;  but  the  number  of  her  Insane  iu- 
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creased  8  q1  ami  the  number  of  her  idiotic  161  percent* 

ading  to  Sir.  Andrews4  [ogle  the  modem  method  of 

the  insane  as  sick  people  sad  not  as  prisonei-s  ha  an 

mous  increase  in  infinity;  or.  Indeed,  he  might  claim  that 
rapid  Increase  of  both   idiocy  and  insanity  is  chargeable 
to  reformatory  prisons  ;  tor  there  is  no  <loul>r  thai  the  c 
crime,  insanity,  Idiocy,  ami  pauperism  an*  closely  allied. 

The  number  of  millionaires  in  the  Tinted  States  lias  Enoi  ■ 
Several   thousand  per  cent  Binoe  the  good  old   days   when    men 
and  women  were  put  t<>  death  for  witchcraft,  ami  yet,  so  Ear  as  I 
know,  it  lias  not  oeoorred  to  any  one  i"  thai  because 

criminals  liave  increased  and  millionaires  multiplied  oue  has 
dneed  the  other]  am!  yet  'his  would  be  more  Logical  than 
trying  to  saddle  the  increase  of  crime  upon  reformatory  prisons, 
for  there  is  a  well-known  relationship  between  the  inad  i 
wealth  on  the  one  hand  :1ml  the  enforced  march  to  the  almshouse 
and  the  prison  on  the  other, 

Let  ns  grant  for  the  present  that  onr  criminal  class  is  \i.- 
ing  more  rapidh  than  in  times  past.     Qan  no  reason  be  assigned 

pt  that  men  willfully  ami  deliberately  commit  crime  in  order 
to  enjoy  (lit-  luxurious  ease  of  a  prison  litet    If  no  other  ea 

be  discovered,  then,  illogical  and  false  as  this  one  Lb,  it  might 

beaceepu-ti  on  the  ground  thai  a  very  poor  reason  is  better  t; 
no  reason.     If  this,    however,    be   the  great   crime  cause,    Its 
remedy  is  comparatively  GaSy  Slid  its  dJ  is  entitled  to  lie 

held  iu  gratefbJ  remeznbsanOG  ;  for  it  has  been  pretty  generally 
thought  by  those  who  have  studied  tin-  subject  long,  carefully, 
and  intelligently  that  the  causes  of  crime  are  extremely  difficult 
to  remove. 

Within  the  lime  mentioned  by  Mr.  Andrews  as  witnessing  the 
great  increase  in  crime,  our  country  has  U-en  passing  through 
the  demoralizing  influence  of  a  civil  war — a  school  of  crime 
that  turns  out  its  graduates  with  unfailing  certainty.  It  has 
id  over  again  ta  reports  of  prison  Inspec- 
tors, charity  organizations,  and  prison  reform  associations  that 
aim  ially  in  the  higher  grades,  Increased  rapidlj   after 

of  the  wi 
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The  inspectors  of  the  "Western  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania 
in  their  report  tor  L£SG~66  say  :     u  \  dose  of  the  late 

I  War  the  uutnl»er  of  prisoners  increased  so  rapidly  as  pi 
lieally  to  annul  the  methods  of  labor,"  and  the  report  of  the 
same  prison  antborltfes  for  1879  shows  that  out  of  313  com 
received  taring  the  year,  265,  or  85  per  cent*  had  served  in  the 
army  or  navy. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  chairman  of  the  State  Boards  of  Charities,  said 
in  the  report  made  at  Omaha  in  1887  :  "  Although  several  of 
the  State  Boards  have  been  expressly  denied  the  general  inspec- 
tion of  prisons,  yet  the  connection  of  these  Boards  with  the 
reform  school  and  other  establishments  for  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  crime,  and  the  intimate  relation  between  crime  and 
pauperism  have  led  every  Board  to  take  notice  more  or  less  con- 
stantly of  the  startling  increase  of  crime  since  the  Civil  War.*' 

The  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  report  for 
l  B86  has  the  following  :  "  During  the  last  three  months  of  the 
year  the  influx  of  prisoners  was  unusually  large.  Nine  tenths 
of  them  had  been  more  or  less  incapacitated  and  demoralized  by 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  war." 

The  report  made  by  the  officials  of  the  New  York  City  prison 
on  Black  well's  Island,  in  L868  says  :  "The  number  of  prisoners 
has  increased  since  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  aggregate 
number  confined  in  ISM  was  9£H  ;  in  I860,  1,670.  It  is  believed 
that  there  will  be  a  larger  increase  this  year." 

The  commissioners  of  the  state  prison  in  Massachusetts  Kb 
giving  a  history  of  the  growth  of  the  prison  sa\  :  '-The  com- 
mitments increased  so  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the  war  that  it 
became  necessary  in  1867  to  provide  additional  room."'  The 
eleventh  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  the  same  state 
-  in  speaking  of  the  Charlestown  prison  :  "At  present  it  con- 
tains nearly  700  <mm<ts.  <>r  almost  twice  as  many  as  at  the  close 
of  the  war  ten  ye;irs  ago,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  as  the 
ige  number  for  the  first  sixty  years  of  the  prison.'' 

If  crime  has  increased  so  frightfully  in  Massachusetts,  it  must. 
he  since  the  war  ;  for  la  the  report  of  the  secretary  *>f  ' 
Board   of  Charities  for  1865,  we   find   the  following:     "The 
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show  that  crime  in  Massachusetts  is  on  the  decline.  In 
1856  there  were  17,457  commitments  to  the  eonaty  prisons,  and 
in  11  th.m  lojino.    in  number  in  tJ 

prisons  was  1,957  and  in  the  state  prison,  450  ;  while  this  year 
there  are  only  1,138  in  the  former  and  377  in  the  latter.7' 

In  the  light  of  this  testimony,  together  with  what  every  intel 
ligent  man  knows  of  the  Character  and  influence  of  war,  are  we 
not  warranted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  Civil  War  added  lar| 
to  onr  prison  population  f    The  demoralization  of  a  bloody  war 
and  the  long  train  of  evils  that  follow  in  its  wake  outlive  those 
that  actively  participated  iu  it. 

The  great  trinity  of  crime  causes,  as  shown  by  carefully  col- 
lected statistics  on  both  siiles  of  the  Atlantic,  is  idleness,  intem- 
perance, aud  iguonuier.  All  investigation  on  the  part  of  those 
whose  ability  to  judge  and  facility  for  observation  entitle  their 
opinions  to  respect  practically  a.ui<*e  that  these  are  the  leading 
causes  of  crime.  They  may  lie  suMivided  until  the  number  is 
made  to  reach  twenty  or  more,  as  is  done  in  the  statistical  tab 

lie  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  bofl  such  f-ause&aa 
poverty,  gambling,  bad  associations,  eta,  are  largely  the  HVe*  ts 
of  the  causes  named.  Of  course,  idleness,  intemperance,  aud 
ign<-i  re  but  the  results  of  still  more  remote  causes,  but, 

unless  reformatory  prisons  are  respoasible   for  some  link  in 
the   chain,  those  who  find    their    way    to    prison    cells    cannot 
charge  their  misfortune  to  the  credit  or  discredit  fltf  these  insti- 
>□& 

H:i\e  these  causes  grown  less  powerful  since  the  days  of  onr 
fathers,  or  are  they  but  gaining  strength  with  age  ?  More  intox- 
icating liquor  is  sold  and  drunk  to-day  than  ever  before.  In  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  there  were  6*000  more  arrests  by  the  police 
last-  year  than  the  year  preceding.  Superintendent  of  Police 
Lamon  in  his  annual  re;  b;     "The  increase  is  wholly 

accounted  for  by  the  arrests  for  intoxication  and  crimes  directly 
attributed  thereto.  A  great  deal  of  tMa  Increase  has  been  in- 
curred through  the  licensing  of  a  large  number  of  wholesale 
liqu  -•  in  fact,  retail  dealers,"     It  does  not  seem 

to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Lamon  that  reformatory  prisons  and  the 
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lack  of  "God's  ln-aliny  ministers  of  pain"  are  responsible  for 
the  Increase  of  crime  in  Philadelphia. 

Might  it  not  l>e  better  for  able  and  well-meaning  men  to  turn 
their  invective  and  influence  against  the  curse  of  strong  drink 
that  leads  thousands  of  men  to  prison  gates,  rather  than  against 
reformatory  prisons — the  highest  monuments  ever  erected  to 
man's  nobler  impulses  and  to  the  principles  taught  by  the  lowly 
Nazarenel 

One  kind  of  ignorance  is  decreasing  and  the  world  was  never 
so  intelligent  la  some  respects  as  it  is  to-day.  Illiterates,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  are  constantly  decreasing  in  ratio  to  our  popula- 
tion, but  thru-  is  a  kind  of  ignorance  that  is  increasing  year  by 
year,  I  refer  to  the  lack  of  mechanical,  trade,  or  professional 
knowledge  necessary  to  earn  a  livelihood — a  knowledge  which 
has  unfortunately  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  in  our  system 
of  public  education  and  the  importance  of  which  has  but  recently 
l»eeu  forced  upon  public  attention.  Very  few  of  those  who  find 
their  way  to  prison  have  ever  thoroughly  learned  any  trade  or 
business.  The  state  prison  at  Philadelphia  carefully  collects 
statistics  in  reference  to  this,  and  the  reports  show  that  a  very 
small  number  of  its  inmates  have  had  any  regular  employment. 
Hon.  Richard  Yaux,  who  has  served  over  fifty  years  as  one  of 
the  inspeetoi-s  of  this  prison,  states  the  case  in  a  few  words  in 
the  last  report.  He  says:  "Of  the  1,055  inmates  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, there  are  not  over  three  who  know  a  trade,"  and  he 
adds :  "I  believe  the  possession  of  a  trade  is  one  of  the  greatest 
preventives  of  crime." 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  people  are  leaving  the  trades,  but 
it  comes  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  trades  are  leaving  the 
people.  "What  encouragement  is  offered  a  boy  to-day  to  learn 
shoe-making,  coopering,  carriage- making,  cabinet -making,  har- 
ness-making, tanning,  or  any  of  many  other  trades  that  in  our 
fathers*  days  afforded  abundant  means  of  support!  The  most 
that  one  could  hope  to  do  now  in  many  pursuits  that  were  once 
reliable  vocations  would  be  to  earn  a  precarious  existence  as 
a  tinker  or  cobbler,  The  sweeping  changes  in  Use  industrial 
world  have  not  only  made  a  large  uuiuImm-  of  trades  undesirable 
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fof  apprentices,  (>ht  have  destroyed  diem  for  tho.se  who  had 
iiiajiUinnl  thrm,  expecting  to  earn  a  livelihood  in  their  pursuit. 
11  Necessity  knows  no  law"  and  she  is  constantly  crowding  in 
creasing  thousands  closer  and  closer  to  that  limit  where  reaped 
for  law  arid  fear  of  punishment  are  overcome  by  want,  suffering, 
and  despair! 

Judge  Belford  of  Denver  says:  "In  my  experience  as  a 
lawyer  I  have  found  that  00  per  cent  of  petty  crime  is  the  result 
of  necessity."  Chief  Justice  Chase  once  said;  "The  most 
wicked  meu  are  not  in  the  penitentiary.  Orimiaala  are  not 
wicked  so  much  as  weak — weak  in  character  and  intellect.  The 
men  from  whom  society  suffers  most  are  the  cold,  selfish,  calcu- 
lating creatures  who  not  only  keep  clear  Of  the  courts,  but  seek 
the  churches  and  deceive  others  as  they  deceive  themselves  and 
eel  to  deceive  the  Almighty." 

Idleness,  voluntary  or  enforced,  in  society  or  in  prison,  is 
a  frightful  source  of  demoralization.  Buy,  industrious  people, 
as  a  rule,  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  concoct  crime 
or  plot  mischief.  It  is  the  idlers  that  are  likely  to  mil  into  the 
evils  of  drunkenness,  gambling,  and  other  vicious  practices  that 
constantly  recruit  the  criminal  ranks. 

When  Frederick  of  Prussia  was  beleaguered  by  hostile  forces 
he  began  to  study  the  causes  that  placed  his  nation  at  the  mercy 
of  others.  As  a  result  he  decided  that  work  and  education  were 
what  his  people  needed  and  he  declared:  "Every  man  iu 
my  kingdom  shall  work  and  every  child  go  to  school.''  He  routed 
the  loafers,  set  them  at  work  draining  the  bogs  and  fens  about 
Potsdam,  and  made  a  compulsory  law  that  placed  every  child  in 
school.     He  struck  the  keynote  of  Germany's  progress. 

When  we  consider  the  large  number  of  idlers  we  have,  and 
the  causes  that  promote  Idleness,  we  do  not  wonder  that  crime 
increases  but  that  it  does  not  increase  even  faster.  We  have  it 
on  the  anthority  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  com- 
missioner of  labor,  that  there  were  in  this  country  at  the 
beginning  of  last  >  ear  500,000  young  men  and  women  ready  to 
enter  the  industrial  world  to  earn  their  bread,  and  that  fully 
0,000  still  considered  the  problem  of  their  future  occupation 
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unsettled.      If    hlfl   ^titt^uieiit    is   true.   ;md  no  doubt  it  is  a 
very  conser\  l  ni:tf<\  need  we  be  surprised  hf  every  yess 

Ifl  a  larger  number  forced  out  of  the  world  of  labor  and  earn- 
polled  (0  choose  between  the  almshouse  ami  the  prison  1 

It  is  said  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  New  York  City  have 
there  been  so  many  persona  out  of  employment  as  the  past 
year.  Nearly  one  ninth  of  the  whole  population  has  been  with 
out  steady  work  of  any  kind  and  without,  means  to  go  when* 
chances  night  1h»  more  favorable.  Over  100,000  mechanics  and 
<>0  laborers  have  been  idle  not  from  choice,  but  from 
necessity.  The  officers  of  the  Lai  mm*  Union  recently  reported 
that  5,000  persons  were  vainly  seeking  work  in  the  clothing  in- 
ilu.-ii  \  alone.  It  is  said  of  the  longshoremen  that  there  are  fifty 
idle  men  ready  to  take  the  place  of  one  who  might  be  disabled 
by  disease  or  accident.  With  this  condition  of  things  stving 
usiu  the  fa<e,  is  it  fair,  necessary,  or  reasonable  to  assume  that 
reformatory  prisons  are  increasing  crime  ! 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  Intelligence  itself  may 
become  a  cause  of  wrongdoing.  An  intelligent  man  has  wants 
and  desires  to  which  the  ignorant  are  strangers.  Tie  has  a 
craving  for  that  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  higher  wants  of 
his  Intelligence]  and  if  his  means  to  gratify  these  wants  have 
not  lieen  able  to  keep  pace  with  his  desire  for  them,  he  will 
grow  dissatisfied  and  discouraged,  and  be  tempted  to  resort  to 
dishonest  or  doubtful  measures  to  secure  that  whieh  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  obtain  by  honest  methods. 

Whether  a  high  intelligence  is  au  unmixed  blessing  to  the  in- 
dividual and  an  advantage  to  society  depends  somewhat,  at 
t,  on  how  far  the  reasonable  demands  of  that  intelligence 
can  be  gratified.  The  senseless  clod  would  better  forever  re- 
main a  clod  than  be  endowed  with  intelligence,  if  every  desire  is 
to  be  refused  and  every  hope  born  only  to  perish  in  despair 
The  ignorant  man  who  is  satisfied  with  his  condition  is  to  be  en- 
vied rather  than  the  intelligent  one  whose  life  Is  embittered 
by  failure  to  .seeuro  that  which  is  demanded  by  his  intelligent  . 
and  which  he  sees  others  leaa  appreciative  and  leas  worthy  en- 
|oying. 
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\\  hat  pleasure  can  it  give  a  man  to  be  able  to  read,  if  be 
never  be  permitted  to  see  a  printed  page)  fend  would  not  a 
a ■uitivatrti  taatoibi  b  painting and m love  for  t; 

arts  prove  a  curse  to  biiu  whose  ear  might  never  hear  the  one 
nor  whose  eye  see  the  other  t    Society  should  Bat  to  it  that  in  its 
efforts  to  incroa.se  the  general  intelligence  it  makes  it  pos- 
for  its  memN  I  tefy  t  be  Ugher  wants  created  by  that  intelli- 

gence. 

Another  !"  OUT  criminal  population   may  he  found  in 

the  large  number  of  foreigners  that  laud  upon  our  shores.  Not 
that  the  foreigner,  as  such,  is  uuy  worse  than  if  native  born,  but 

l  more  sorely  tempted.  Naturally  most  of  those  who  leave  the 
land  of  their  birth  hoping  to  better  tlieir  ronditiou  in  a  foreign 
Country  are  poor.  Thousand.*  laud  at  Castle  Garden  with  bandy 
enongh  money  to  pay  tor  taking  them  out  ef  the  limits  of  the  great 
city.     They  are  strangers  to  our  language,  our  and  our 

laws.  Worse  than  all  this,  they  soon  find  that  there  are  already 
more  of  their  kind  here  than  can  find  profitable  employment . 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of  them  find  their  way  to  the 
almshouse  and  the  prison.  It  is  asserted,  too,  that  criminals 
and  the  criminally  inclined  are  often  sent  to  us  as  a  convenient 
way  of  escaping  the  responsibility  for  their  care.  This  may  help 
to  account  for  the  lanrc   nmnber  of  our  criminals  classed  as 

K'igu  born." 
Again,  a  part  of  the  increase  in  crime  as  shown  by  the  figures 

i  lor  tin-  purpose  is  more  seeming  than  real  and  is  due 
to  a  closer  supervision  over  violators  of  the  public  peace.  As 
towns  and  cities  imreaseiu  size  the  police  force  is  made  Stronger 
and  a  groutaf  Bomber  of  arrests  will  follow  in  ratio  to  offenses 
committed  than  l>ofo;e.  For  example,  iu  the  village  a  man  may 
get  drunk  aud  l>e  disorderly  and  no  attention  lie  paid  to  it  in  a 
legal  way,  while  the  bbSM  otYeuse  iu  the  city  with  a  polieemau  on 
■  tner  would  l>e  sure  to  end  in  arrest,  with  a  fine  or  im 
•umeut,  or  both.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  too,  that  crime  iu- 
creases  with  density  of  population. 

In  L600  there  were  only  six  cities  in  tlie  failed  States  with  ■ 
population  of  over  8,000  each.      Iu  1880  there  were  280  and  in 
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I860,  44b\  Then1  is  also  a  continual  increase  in  the  gain  of  the 
city  population  over  that  of  the  country  and  villages.  In 
hut  one  twenty- tifth  of  the  population  Lived  in  cities  of  8,000  or 
over.  In  1830  one  twentieth  of  the  total  population  lived  iu 
such  cities  ;  iu  1840,  one  twelfth  ;  in  1S50.  oue  eighth;  iu  I860, 
one  sixth  ;  in  1870,  one  fifth  ;  in  1880,  one  tifth  ;  and  in  1890, 
considerably  over  one  fourth  of  our  total  had  found  the  way  into 
these  cities. 

Thousands  are  every  year  arrested  in  our  cities  and  made  to 
swell  the  list  of  onr  criminal  Bt  who  would  not  have  been 

Considered  as  committing  any  offense  worthy  of  arrest  in  the 
country  or  village.  Officer!  rested  with  authority  to  make 
arrests  are  inclined  to  l>e  free  in  the  exercise  of  it  They  are 
anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  efficient  and  in  their 
zeal  sometimes  do  more  harm  than  good.  Many  a  criminal  might 
trace  his  downfall  to  the  ill-advised  act  of  an  officer.  To  be 
arrested  on  suspicion,  forced  into  a  cell  to  remain  over  night  and 
then  dragged  before  a  magistrate  among  criminals  only  to  he 
discharged  for  waul  of  evidence  of  wrongdoing  does  not  have  a 
tendency  to  strengthen  a  man's  self-respect  or  increase  his  ad- 
miration for  the  law  and  officers  under  which  the  outrage  is 
committed.  Some  cities  pay  fees  for  arrests — a  practice  as 
\  lcious  as  that  of  convicting  prisoners  on  the  testimony  of  paid 
detectives  whose  pay  depends  upon  whether  they  can  swear 
their  victims  guilty. 

Two  men  and  a  woman  were  recently  arrested  in  Pittsburg  for 
violating  one  of  the  old  blue  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  regarding  the  observance  of  Sunday.  Oue  of  the 
men  had  sold  a  piece  of  bacon,  the  other  had  been  playing  a 
musical  Instrument,  and  the  poor  woman  had  sold  a  newspaper. 

Several  Russian  Hebrew  boys  wen*  arrested  on  a  recent  Sun 
day  in  Central  Park,  this  city,  for  selling  lozenges.  They  spent 
Che  night  iu  prison  cells  and  were  arraigned  in  a  police  court 
next  day  to  answer  to  the  serious  charge  that  had  been  preferred 
■nst  them.  Louis  Savatchman,  thirteen  years  of  age,  acted 
sa  spokesman  for  the  crowd.  He  said  he  van  the  oldest  of  seven 
children  and  because  he  wanted  bo  go  to  school  through  the 
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week  was  trying  to  Bel]  a  few  lo/.-oges  on  Sunday  to  help  keep 
the  family.  The  magistrate  discharged  the  children  with  a 
"inning  not  to  offend  again  the  majestic  law  of  this  land  of 
liberty  and  the  sacredness  of  Sunday. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  man  was  arrested,  canted  fourteen  miles 
over  the  hills  in  a  buggy,  and  lodged  in  the  UercjBT,  Fa,,  jail  to 
satisfy  a  tine  of  sixty-*jight  cents  which  bad  W*cn  imposed  fei 
profane  swearing  and  which  he  refused  to  pa>. 

Not  long  since,  Charlie  AmanT  a  hoy  nine  years  of  age,  wafl 
arrested  in  Philadelphia  and  kcj>t  in  prison  from  eight  o'clock 
hi  the  morning  until  nine  at  night  with  nothing  to  cut.  localise 
forsooth  !  in-  bad  been  detected  in  the  heinous  offense  of  ottering 
to  sell  a  box  of  matches  in  the  CXty  of  Brotherly  Love,  without 
a  license.  The  policeman  uho  made  the  arrest  was  severely 
criticLsed  by  the  newspapers,  and  yet  he  was  but  doing  his 
u  duty  under  a  foolish,  mischievous  law,  and  little  Charlie's 
ease  will  be  footed  up  in  the  grand  total  and  help  to  prove  that 
**  reformatory  prisons"  increase  crime. 

On  the  38th  of  January  last,  six:  men  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  this  city  for  the  alleged  crime  of  asking  peopV 
give  them  something.     It  is  a  common  boast  that  poverty  is  not 
a  crime,  but  under  our  laws  it  comes  distressingly  near  it.      Be 
cause  these  men  Mere  poor,  they  begged,  and  a  l**ggur  in  most  of 
ncs  is  a  criminal. 

■Society  has  no  employment  to  offer  her  untortuuate  thousands 
by  which  they  may  earu  bread  honestly  and  creditably,  hut 
imprisons  them  if  they  beg  for  it ;  and  strange  to  say  we  have 
men,  both  ignorant  and  intelligent,  but  all  good,  of  course,  be- 
cause they  invariably  quote  Scripture  to  clinch  their  argument, 
who  think  that  furnishing  such  unfortunates  stone  cells  with 
grated  doors,  food  at  12 J  cents  a  day,  and  striped  clothing  at 
pear,  with  no  extra  charge  for  shaving  their  heads, 
in  exchauge  for  their  tabor  and  Liberty  is  treating  than  too 
kindly  -that  there  is  danger  of  making  them  worse  by  heaping 
luxuries  Upon  them. 

If  crime  is  increasing  there  an*  abundani  causes  to  account  for 
it  without   charging   it   to  reformatory    prisons.       I    shall    now 
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undertake  to  snow,  however,  that  it  is  uot  increasing,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  steadily  ou  the  decline.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  new 
doctrine,  and  I  hesitate  to  declare  it  ;  though  I  have  figures, 
which,  it  is  said,  do  not  lie,  to  establish  the  truth  of  my  asser- 
tion. In  spite  of  the  baleful  influences  of  civil  war  ;  in  the  face 
of  the  industrial  changes  that  are  driving  men  from  one  field  of 
labor  to  another ;  yes,  even  against  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
reformatory  prisons;  if  we  may  believe  the  census  reports, 
crime  has  been  steadily  decreasing  since  1850 — the  census  of  that 
year  beiug  the  first  when  statistics  were  taken  of  our  criminal 
and  pauper  population.  While  it  is  true  that  the  census  of  I 
and  every  succeeding  one  show  that  our  prison  population 
increased  faster  than  our  total  population,  that  does  not  prove 
that  the  prison  population  has  not  been  decreasing  as  compared 
with  itself. 

From  1450  to  1860  the  increase  of  population  was  36  per  cem% 
and  the  increase  of  prisoners  183  per  cent>  or  tbe  percentage  of 
Increase  in  prison  population  was  more  than  five  times  the  per- 
centage of  gain  in  general  population.  From  1S60  to  1670  the 
general  increase  was  23  per  cent,  and  the  prison  gain  73  per 
cent — the  prison  gain  per  cent  being  3  1-5  times  the  general 
gain  per  ceut.  From  1870  to  1880  the  respective  percentages  of 
gains  were  30  and  78 — the  prison  gain  per  cent  being  2  3-5  times 
the  total  increase.  From  1880  to  1S00,  the  gain  in  general  pop- 
ulation was  25  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  number  of  prisoner's 
40  per  cent ;  or  the  percentage  of  gain  in  prison  population  was 
but  1  3-5  times  the  percentage  of  gain  of  total  population.  This 
shows  a  constant  decrease  of  gain  in  prison  population  ;  and  the 
same  ratio  of  decrease  for  another  decade  will  be  fatal  to  the  as- 
sertions of  those  who  believe  that  "kindness  kills"  ;  for  we 
shall  then  have  the  first  census  report  showing  that  our  good 
people  have  increased  in  a  gKWitol  ratio  than  our  lawbreakers. 

Mr.  Andrews  from  beginning  to  ending  ridieules  and  con- 
demns modern  methods  of  dealing  with  criminals,  and  it  must 
Ite  admitted  that  they  afford  a  good  field  for  lx»th  ridicule  and 
criticism.  Hia  condemnation,  however,  is  peculiar  and  mis- 
chievous for  the  reason  that  ha  picks  out  the  very  best  features 
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his  RMolt  There  Ifl  noi  I  prison  in  this  country  nr  any 
other,  nor  has  there  aver  been  one  that  could  be  justly  con- 
demned beOttOSfl  of  caring  100  kindly  for  its  inmates.  Prison 
food,  prison  clothing,  and  prison  care  have  never  in  a  single  in- 
stance been  good  enough  to  harden,  degrade,  and  demoralize 
than  compelled  to  accept  them  ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  the 
criminal  population  of  any  country  was  ever  increased  by  wisely 
humanely  conducted  prisous.  It  is  true  that  prisons  where 
good  food,  good  clothing,  and  good  care  are  furnished  may  l>e 
demoralizing;  but  it  is  not  the  good  things  that  demoralize, 
toot  bad  ones  would  be  still  worse ;  but  it  is  the  lack  of  proper 
educational  influences  and  proper  incentives  to  effort  and  right 
Oil  that-  most  be  used  with  any  kind  of  food  and  care  if 
success  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  most  mischievous  and  misleading  feature  of  Mr.  Andrews' 
article  is  the  idea  conveyed  that  the  prisons  of  Manacnnsetto  are 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  plans  laid  down  by  prison 
reformers  ;  and  that  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  in- 
stitutions is  permitting  prisoners  to  have  an  easy,  indolent  life 
with  no  effort)  mental  or  physical.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  All  philanthropists  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of 
prison  reform  recognize  the  truth  and  art  upon  it.  when  they 
are  permitted  to  do  so,  that  reformation  can  be  wrought  onl 
hard,  persistent,  well-directed  effort  on  the  part  of  him  whose 
ideas  of  life  need  changing  ;  and  instead  of  writing  of  the  jails 
of  Massachusetts,  orin  bet  of  those  of  any  other  state,  under  the 
name  of  reformatory  prisons,  it  would  be  coming  much  nearer 
the  prison  reformer's  idea  of  the  case  to  call  tbem  schools  of  rice. 

The  Rev.  Fred  H.  Wines,  a  prison  reformer  and  the  special 
agent  of  the  tenth  census  on  the  subject  of  prisons,  says :     "The 
unanimous  opinion  of  experts  in  penology  condemns  the  Ameri- 
iail  system  as  costly.  Inefficient,  and  very  corrupting  in  its 
iniluence.     It  is  a  wouder  th  do  not  breed  and  graduate 

more  hardened  criminals  than  they  do." 

The  standing  committee  on  crimes  and  penalties  at  the  Con- 
fere  larities  in  1883,  Baid  :     "It  is  believed  that  every 
i-  named  by  the  philanthropic  Howard  as  found  in  jails  one 
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hundred  years  ago  may  l>e  fonnd  to  exist  to-day  in  some  jails  of 
*-vri\  state  iu  the  Union. 

There  are  fewer  than  a  half  dozen  prisons  in  the  United  States 
that  an*  conducted,  even  presumably,  on  the  Una  laid  down  by 
on  reformers;  and  the  results  of  these,  though  hamper* -i 
and  hedged  as  they  have  been  by  paraimony,  prejudice,  and 
partisan  politics,  so  far  justify  the  theory  ou  which  they  are 
.-opposed  to  be  oondncted,  that  it  is  not  only  unwise  and  unfair 
to  class  ordinary  jails  under  the  head  of  reformatory  prisons, 
but  it  is  i  lihol  on  the  few  true  reformatory  institutions  that 
good  men  have  labored  long  and  hard  to  establish,  and  an  insult 
to  those  who  founded  them. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  other  well-conducted  reformatories 
to  say  that  the  one  at  Elinira,  X.  Y.,  comes  nearer  the  reformer's 
[den  of  the  prison,  both  theoretically  and  practically,  than 
any  Other  in  the  United  States.  Kven  Mr.  Andrews  "damns  it 
with  faint  praise.''  It  was  hoped  that  the  one  recently  entail 
lished  at  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  might  be  conducted  in 
accordance  with  the  world's  better  thought  ou  the  subject  of 
penology,  but  recent  confessions  on  the  part  of  the  management 
dispel  any  such  illusion.  The  authorities  at  Huntingdon  still  art 
on  the  barbarian  idea  that  blows,  and  possibly  curses,  are  a  moral 
tonic  j  and  they  are  still  trying  to  pound  better  feelings  and 
impulses  into  those  who  are  intrusted  to  them  for  reformation. 

The  inmates  at  Elinira  have  as  "good  a  time,''  perhaps,  as  it 
is  possible  for  men  to  have  in  our  present  reformatory  institu- 
tions, yet  there  hafl  never  been  any  of  the  Massachusetts  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  men  from  rushing  in  to  enjoy  its  comforts. 
Though  what  manhood  the  convict  may  have  left  is  not  stilt 
further  crushed  OUi  l>y  shaving  his  head  and  dressing  him  in  the 
garb  of  a  harlequin  when  he  enters  this  prison,  yet  it  is  well 
known  thai  hardened  criminals  dread  Klmira,  and  frequently 
endeavor  when  eonvieted  to  Ix*  sent  to  Sing-Sing  or  Auburn, 
where  they  are  not  obliged  to  study  and  recite  or  to  use  then 
mental  or  moral  faculties;  but  where  they  know  they  must  ft 
sed  when  their  time  has  expired,  whether  any  effort  has  h 
Blade  in  way  of  improvement  or  not. 


UTCBBAS&  i  RZMM9      W 

Somen*  the  idvocated  by  those  who  fcavc 

themseivea  in  13m  subject  are  laid  down  by  Mr.  /.  K   Brookway, 

manager  of  the  Klmira  Reformatory  : 

1.    Separate  aoainement   En  j;tii  of  all   p  confined 

thereto  ;  the  creation  of  a  better  public  Ranee  of  the  ferae  pur- 
pose of  imprisonment,  ami  the  removal  of  pziaoi  U  politi- 
cal i                "-e. 

iiiration  of  all  prisoners;  their  education  while 
in  prison,  and  their  corns  bilitat£oa  \\  ben  released. 

The  industrial  ami  remedial  treatment  with  thorough  pre- 
paratory industrial  ami  moral  training. 

He  well  says:     "it  is  high  time  ended  of 

placing  criminals  in  durance  bo  he  worked  simply  for  the  profits 
of  their  labor,  preached  to,  and  soon  released,  unchanged,  uj>on 
the  community.  There  is  no  protection  without  reformation 
and  then*  is  no  reformation  wfthollt  ('duration." 

Of  3,074  convicts  discharged  from  the  Klmira  Reformatory 
within  thirteen  yearaof  its  existence]  180  were  returned  under 
arrest,  and  but  1*J  returned  voluutarily.  Hence  tic  reformat 
prisons  that*  as  Mr.  Andrews  Bays,  are  "an  asylum  eagerly 
sought  by  thousands  every  year"  must  be  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  at  Klmira.  and  neither  it  DOT  the  gresl  Cause  it  repre- 
should  be  made  to  suffer  for  their  short* 

it'  there  is  any  bet  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  history  ■ 
world's  dealing  wi  ,  it  is  thai  the  disposition  toward  evil 

can  neither  be  whipped,  starved,  nor  shamed  out  of  a  bad  man  j 
tlmngh  it  may  be  driven  into  a  good  one.  by  abase.  Another 
foot  that  baa  been  demonstrated  over  and  oyer  again  is  that  man 

deal  coward  to  be  frightened  into  good  behavior  by 
the  threat  of  punishment  ;  neither  is  he  a  Bpanle]  to  liele  the 
hand  (hat  smites  him  either  with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the 

law.  Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places;  and  the  same  methods  that  will  strengthen  a  man's 
DOral   nature  and   build   up  his  sell  res|>ect  in  a  state*  of  freedom 

an- the  identical  means  thai  must  bensed  in  the  prison,  if  suc- 

is  to  be  e 
A  Spanish  writer  says  ■      ■•  In  the  person  who  steals  i here  are 
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two  things  to  be  observed — the  thief  ami  the  man.  Tin-  thief 
constitutes  the  diseased  party  the  man  the  Bound  part."  Our 
fathers  in  their  good  old  way  paid  no  attention  to  the  man.  but 
punished  the  thief  until  tin*  manhood  was  destroyed-  the  thief 
all  the  time  growing  stronger  ss  the  manly  qualities  became 
weaker.  Tin-  reasonable  plan  is  to  nay  but  little  attention  to  the 
thief,  but.  *  1* i  all  possible  to  strengthen  the  man;  and  when  he 
has  reach*  d  ■  healthful  condition  of  body  and  mind,  he  will  see 
to  it  that  the  thief  is  not  permitted  to  trouble  society. 

If  the  fear  of  punishment  would  restrain  uieu  from  evil  ways, 
then,  perhaps,  we  should  return  to  the  greater  wisdom  of  our 
fathers,  light  again  the  Humes  of  Smithfield,  and  adoru  our  high- 
ways with  the  heads  of  malefactors ;  but  lx>th  reason  and  experi- 
ence declare  that  crime  cannot  be  repressed  by  means  that 
imitate  it  and  partake  of  its  own  natui« 

It  was  predicted  by  the  old  school  of  penologists  that  abolish- 
ing the  death  penalty  in  England  and  "Wales  for  housebreaking, 
burglary,  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep  stealing  would  result  in  a  large 
iucrease  in  these  crimes,  yet  it  was  followed  by  an  average 
diminution  of  -t>  per  cent  between  1865  and  187ft, 

A  committee  of  the  ablest  experts  in  criminology  in  the  Tinted 
States  in  a  report  made  m  1883,  sums  up  the  experience  of  the 
world  ou  the  subject;  "The  inefficiency  of  criminal  punish- 
ments to  repress  crime  at  present  and  throughout  the  agtt  is 
believed  to  be  dne  largely  to  the  spirit  of  retaliation  that  per- 
vades them;  at  least  it  may  b6  sun-ly  Bald  that  the  deterrent 
principle,  If  nut  an  entire  failure,  has  not  yet  found  its  true 
place  in  public  punishment  for  crime.  The  sanguinary*  penalties 
of  all  history  are  accompanied  with  numerous  crimes,  while 
offenses  have  diminished  as  penalties  have  softened.  Neither 
amphitheater]  stake,  nor  cross,  nor  being  sewn  alive  with  serpents 
in  the  Batik  and  cast  into  the  sea;  indeed  nothing  of  penalty 
that  human  ingenuity  could  devise  has  i>reveuted  crime  to  any 
appreciable  extent*" 

If  the  punitive  theory  advocated  by  Mr.  Andrews  be  correct, 
crime  should  be  rare  In  the  Southern  States  where  prisons  are 
still  conducted  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  our  fathers.     In  apeak- 
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ing  of  The  prisons  of  ihe  South  ii  nth 

census  says :  "Their  condition  for  the  most  part  la  deplorable 
in  the  extreme."  Geo.  W-  Gable  in  18W  characterized  BonxherB 
prison!  in  the  following  language  :  "  Here  may  be  seen  a  (Jro.Kp 
of  penal  institutions  The  worst  in  the  country  by  every  evidence 
of  their  own  setting  forth  ;  cruel,  brutalizing,  deadly  j  droning, 
flogging,  shooting,  drowning,  killing  by  exhaustion  and  ex- 
posure ;  holding  the  criminal  out  to  public  gaze  ;  publishing  his 
name  and  describing  him  when  In:  enters  j  repeating  it  every 
ate  year  while  he  stays  in,  and  again  when  he  goes  out." 

Surely  no  tank  ran  be  found  with  southern  prisons  by  those 
who  believe  in  pain,  fear,  ami  retaliation  as  necessary  elements 
in  an  institution  for  reforming  evil  doers;  and,  according  to 
their  theory,  we  might  expect  to  find  crime  rare  in  the  Southern 
States,  but  on  the  contrary  it  flourishes  there  as  well  as  in 
Massachusetts,  where  convicts  are  cared  for  so  tenderly  as  to  ex- 
cite the  envy  of  outsiders.  In  Mississippi,  where  the  average 
sentence  to  the  penitentiary  last  year  was  12J-  years,  crime  was 
more  rampant  than  in  Rhode  Island  where  the  term  averaged 
less  than  three  years  and  where  capita]  punishment  was 
abolished  to  I 

England  has  made  great  progress  toward  humanizing  the 
treatment  Of  her  unfortunate  classes  within  a  f^w  years,  and  the 
result  speaks  for  itself  1  u  I860  the  daily  average  of  prisoners  in 
Eugland  was  10,318;  in  1870,  16,888,  and  in  1889,  U,099.  In 
1540  there  were  committed  for  trial  in  the  united  kingdom, 
$92,  of  whom  12,296  were  convicted.  In  1889  there  were 
committed  for  trial,  16,514,  of  whom  13,099  were  convicted. 
'i  Massachusetts  might  be  worse  off  than  she  is.  According 
to  the  census  reports,  she  had  2,17(3  prisoners  to  a  million  tn 
I860,  and  but  2,006  in  1880.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  Che  -  for  1890. 

■  'y  is  l;n  :  possible  for  her  prison  population,  aud  in- 

stead  of  <  tgherervil-ininded  children  whose  train^ 

ing  she  assumes,  she  should  treat  her  offspring  kindly  aud  reason- 
ably and  endeavor  to  stop  'In*  creative  processes  that  develop 
them  if  die  is  not  willing  to  care  for  them.     Dr.  Henry  Mauds- 
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ley,  vcuy-hrgh  authority  on  abnormal  conditions  of  mind,  says: 
UIX  is  terrain  that  lunatics  and  criminals  are  as  much  mano&O- 
ture<l.,urticlcs  as  the  steam  engine  and  calico  printing  machines, 
"oXly'thc  pTOOOBBQSOf  t lit i  organic  manufactory  are  so  complex 
«th*at  we  are  tumble,  bo  follow  them." 

Our  laws  for  the  cure  or  treatment  of  crime  are  made  usually 
by  those  who  care  but  little  about  the  subject  and  who  know 
still  less.  Many  of  our  prisons  are  mmmgfrll  by  men  who  know 
as  little  of  the  proper  methods  of  treating  a  morally  diseased 
mind  as  a  blind  hog  does  of  chromatics,  We  are  making  pi 
ress,  however,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  and  prison  reformers  are 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  win  the  righteous  battle  in  which  they 
have  engaged  heart  and  soul.  The  time  will  come  when  ev«  i  \ 
punitive  institution  in  the  civilized  world  will  be  destroyed,  and 
all  places  for  the  treatment  of  crime  t>e  hospitals,  schools,  work- 
shops, and  reformatories, 

AXDHKW    J.    P\I.M. 
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Whrerbarrmc.     My  Gen.  K.  HI  Trumbull,     li'mo.    303  pp.    Chi- 
cago :  Open  Court  Publishing  Co, 

The  author  of  this  admirable  book  calls  it  "Wheelbarrow," 
bm  that,  he  :  the  implement  of  his  handicraft  whan 

be  whs  a  strong  man.  He  lays  olalm  to  the  honor  of  once 
having  been  a  u  railroad  man "  by  profession,  holding  tin* 
responsible  position  of  helping  to  make  (lit*  road  UmI  with  pick 
and  shovel  and  wheelbarrow.  Bnt  few  men  have  had  the  varied 
experience  of  General  Trniubull  and  fewer  still  have  the  ability 
to  express  themselves  in  so  vigorous  aud  happy  a  style.  In  ad 
dition  to  the  good  hard  sense  to  be  found  tn  every  chapter 
of  this  book,  there  is  more  genuine  wit  and  humor  in  it  than 
1m-  frond  in  almost  any  book  labeled  u  humorous. " 

The  brief  biography  with  which  it  opens  describee  in  I  TOtJ 
interesting  manner  the  author's  early  experience  In  his  English 
home,  his  first  distinct  recollection  being  that  of  seeing  his 
father  hurried  off  to  Marshalsea  prison  for  debt  -the  historic 
prison  made  famous  as  well  as  infamous  by  Charles  Dickens  in 
••  Little  Dorrit."     He  describes  In  vivid  language  his  voyage 

SB  the  Atlantic  in  the  English  emigrant  ship  Juliux  Qssor, 
which  carried  four  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  mostly 
Irish  peasants;  fleeing  from  the  famine  that  was  then  ravaging 
[island. 

Be  dedans  that  the  loss  of  life  from  fever  and  famine  in  t hut 

>hip  was  greater  in  proportion  to  the  numlK-r  present  than  the 

loss  at  Waterloo]   Gravelotte,   or  the   battles  around  Atlanta. 

ro  died  and  were  buried  In  the  sea  and  it  tras  estimated 

I  a  still  greater  uumberdied  after  reaching  pert    He  worked 

a  few  days  as  rou.stab.iut.  aftej  Landing,  sod  considered  it  a  great 
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improvement  to  get  a  situation  oa  a  Canadian  railroad  as 
engineer  of  a  wbeelbttrrow.  He  next  tried  fanning  long  enough 
to  be  convinced  that  farm  labor  is  skilled  labor  and  gave  it  up 
on  the  advice  of  his  employer,  to  take  a  country  school.  From 
the  schoolroom  he  went  buck  to  railroading,  expecting  to  sp- 
his  vacation  ruuning  the  wheelbarrow;  but  teaching  had  made 
him  somewhat  fastidious,  ami  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  man 
ners  and  conversation  of  those  at  the  shanty  where  he  lived.  He 
soon  packed  up  aud  started  for  Boston  on  foot,  where  he  found  a 
position  handling  barrels  in  a  pork  warehouse.  The  next 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  was  serving  as  an  American 
soldier  in  Mexico. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  army  he  engaged  in  various  occu- 
pations, among  them  hod  carrying  and  teaching,  until  he  was 
able  to  pass  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar,  as  a  result 
of  having  improved  his  spare  time  in  studying  law.  He 
elected  as  a  Republican  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature  in 
1857  and  spent  his  time  Itetween  the  law  and  the  legislature  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  "War,  when  he  enlisted,  going  out 
as  captain  and  coming  back  at  the  close  of  the  war  as  brigadier 
generaL  He  was  made  collecter  of  internal  revenue  and  served 
during  the  whole  of  Grant's  administration.  His  life  affords  a 
good  illustration  of  the  power  of  pluck  and  ability  to  surmount 
obstacles  that  seem  to  block  the  way  to  saeesss. 

The  book  contains  about  fifty  essays  on  subjects  of  soda]  and 
politieal  interest.  Among  them  are  :  The  Laokoou  of  Lal>or, 
Competition  La  Trades,  Convict  Labor,  Honest  and  Dishonest 
Wages,  Monetary  Problems,  The  Poets  of  liberty  and  Labor, 
Henry  George  and  Land  Taxation,  Economic  Conferem 
Making  Bread  Dear,  Making  Bread  <  Iheap,  and  The  Single  Tax 
Quest  i  «'ii. 

They  are  all  admirably  written  and  are  well  worthy  a  careful 
lug    by  all    who  are  interested  In  these  important  bop 
6  is  a  specimen  of  his  "chunks  of  Bense"  I 

■■  i  desire  t«<  we  the  monetary  policy  of  the  country  on  ■  solid  and 

Bclentiflc  foundation.    To  nw  it  la  no*  a  qoeatlon  <>f  party expedfa 

it  ta  r  qm  vtn.n  of  bread.    1  don'1  know  how  to  build  a  house,  but  T  can 
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•  »f  work  when  I  we  it.     If  I"  i  in  tbewmll,  1 

>l   1   know  that  ;i  botcfa  bafl  had  BO    I 
to  do  with  it.    When  I  rind  theaecretaiyof  the  treasury  paying  off  the 

■  over  thai 
ound  Itself  by  ■  solemn  treaty  with  the  United  Btstesof  Wall 
pay  It*  4  per  cents  until  the 3  ear  1907,  I  know  thai  lh< 

that  did  the  work  was  b  lot  of 
I  bey  Were  Una',  as  nuking  bad  laws  fbt  their  own  profit." 

•  are  so  well  token,  so  aWy  argaed  and 
bed  thai  the  reader  will  be  ready  to  accept  them 
without  question.     His  views  on  the  monej  question  are  not  in 
rd  either  with  the  newer  school  of  political  economists  with 
whom  Ingnll  when   he  says,    "Moneg   Is  a  ereatnre  of 

law,"  nor  with  the  old  Bchool  (hat  believes  either  in  the  single 
standard  or  ■  restricted  coinage  of  silver. 
A  pleasant  feature  of  the  book  is  the  broad  spirit  of  humanity 
that  pervades  every  chapter  and  shows  its  author  to  1m-  a  liberal- 
minded,  huge-hearted  man,  who  loves  his  fellow-i  n\n  urea. 


Xnrsfft  ami  Xursi/ty.     By  Lisbeth  D.  Price.     12mo.     321  pages. 
Meadville,  Pa*.:    Flood  &  Vincent. 

The    physician    and    the   professional  nurse  form  a  sort  of 

limited   partnership  so  far  as  their  duties  are  concerned,    tin* 

physician   usually  getting   the    linn's   share    of  the    pay,    while 

to  the  nurse  usually  tails  the  burden  of  labor,  and  oftentimes  the 

greater  credit   for  suecess  in  dealing   with  physical  afflictions; 

Hiss  Prioft)  however,  floes  net  intimate  anything  of  this  kind  in 

her  book.     On  the  contrary,   if  fault  may  be  found  with  her  on 

this   point   it   is  that  she   makes  the  Mine  too  much  of  a   mere 

bine  to  carry  oul  the  orders  of  the  physician,  who  is  always 

presumed  t<>  know  what  is  best  to  be  done.      She  places  loyalty 
be  physician  as  the  highest  1 Lrtue  on  the  part  of  the  nurse. 
Thin  Eg,  no  dottbt,  a  v--r\  essentia]  qualification,  and  yet  it  occurs 
to  as  that  Miss  price  follows  the  rule  t<»>  servilely. 

Physicians  sometimes  seem  to  have  a  higher  consideration  for 

L  to  call  professional  ethics  than  they  have 

and  comfort  of  suffering  humanity.    The  author  of 

this  book  has  perhaps  Imbibed  some  of  this  professional  com 

for  nhe  declares  that  under  do  conceivable  circumstances  should 
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the  muse  gire  her  patteuta  interna]  treatment    she  lays:  "A 

drop  of  oil  of  cloves  pat  into  an  aching  tooth  or  a  drachm  of 
peppermint  water  for  indigestion  or  anything  however  harmless 
in  itself,  if  given  unordered  l>y  the  doctor,  is  disloyalty  to  him 
and  a  criminal  offense  against  the  nurse's  profession." 

"We  can  conceive  of  cases  in  which  the  blind  observance  of  this 
rule  would  stultify  the  none,  provoke  the  sensible  physician, 
aud  be  malpractice  toward  the  patient.  If  the  doctor  should 
leave,  forgetting  to  Bay  that  the  patient  might  have  a  drink  of 
pure  water  when  thirsty,  this  extreme  loyalty  would  insist  on 
allowing  the  parched  lips  to  await  the  coming  of  the  doctor  for 
authority  to  give  this  internal  treatment  Sensible  courtesy  and 
sensible  loyalty  are  all  right,  but  there  is  a  kind  that  approaches 
in  sublime  foolishness  that  of  the  dnde  who  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  strenuously  refusing  to  help  a  lady  who  had  fallen  into 
the  water,  on  the  ground  that  he  liad  never  been  introduced 
to  her. 

The  book  open*  with  a  brief  introduction  by  E.  E.  Mont- 
gomery, late  professor  of  obstetric  in  the  Medico-* 'liirurgieal 
College  of  Philadelphia}  who  says  that  the  duty  of  nursing  is  no 
longer  left  to  the  ignorant  and  those  incapable  of  doing  anything 
else,  but  those  who  now  follow  it  as  a  voratiou  eome  from  the 
beet  ranks  of  the  community.  To  their  credit  he  says:  "Iu 
the  department  of  surgery,  and  partieularly  that  of  peritoneal 
surgery  the  operator  prefers  to  leave  the  after  treatment  of  his 
I  In  the  hands  of  a  nurse  thoroughly  educated  iu  his 
methods  of  practice,  than  to  place  the  patient  in  the  hands  of 
the  family  physician." 

Thr  propose  of  the  author  seams  to  have  been  to  write  a  book 
which  her  own  experience  as  head  nurse  Indicated  would  be 
welcomed  by  proamnion  ill  nurses,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be 
beyond  the  oompvehenfilon  of  the  thousands  of  intelligent 
mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  who  are  obliged  to  do  duty  as 
anises  In  the  home  circle.  Instructions  are  given  to  cover  every 
phase  of  tin-  nurse's  experience  from  cleaning  the  finger  nails  of 
a  patient  t«»  nareing  diphtheria  or  caring  for  the  newborn  baby. 

Tlif  chapter  on   Pood  fol    Invalids  and  Children  c  •  u tains  a 
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gre.v  :ul  information  even  :  who  may  ni 

be  called  up<  ipacity  of  nurse.      The  book  i 

whole  is  well  written  And  finely  printed  gad  owing  to  the  iui- 
portHiitF-  of  the  subjects  ir  bo  ably  iHnrtwn  it  should  have  a 
wide  eircnlati' 


The  Pimm  Question,     B)   Charles  TI,   Reeve,     8vo,     194  pages. 
Published  by  the  author,  Plymouth,  Ind. 

Mr.  Ret  clear  thinker  and  :i  Bound  i  and  is  well 

knowu  us  an  able  writer  on  prison  reform  and  kindred  subj«  < 

having  taken  part  in  several  meetings  of  the  National  Prison 

CongreNS.     He  is  not  a  .sentimentalist.   Influenced  by  nny   false 
sympathy  for  the  wrongdoer,  but  h»«.k^  at  the  subject  he  i*  i 

ing  in  a  businesslike  way  ;    and  while  he  makes 

all  due  allowance  for  the  wenkm*ss  and  wickedness  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  other  defective  *lasvx,  in- never  forgets  thai  proteetien 
<-ty  is  the  paramount  question  to  be  solved. 

lie  d'H-s  not  share  iu  the  opinion  held  by  many  p 
that  a  huge  portion  of  our  prison  population  is  susceptil  V  I 
genuine  reform  even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions thai  WS 
have  been  able  as  yet  to  obtain.     He  says  that  .  be 

reformed,    many   partially   reformed,    and    perhaps  a  majority 
materially  benefited.     Like  temporary  relief  from  pain  by  o  - 
an  opiate,  even  the  worst  may  l>e  so  improved  as  to  give  a  t< 
porary  lull   to  the  evil  impulses  inherent  in  them,  or  until  stimu- 
lated into  action  by  the  social  forces  that  must  environ  them. 

He.    in   common   with  all   WbjOSfi  Opinions   on    the   .subject    are 
worthy  of  eonsidoration.    holds   that  tin-  convict  should  be  re- 

ded  ass  patient  with  a  const&totiona]  disease,  and  the  firsl 

efforts  toward  reform  must  be  to  enlarge  his  understanding  and 
give  hitn   right   views  «.i    society  and    its  relations  to  go\  i 

f.    lb-  has  no  faith  in  tin-  fear  of  punishment  as  a  mi 
evil  I  id  argn- ■-  '-nehedvely  that  instead  of  having 

deney  toward   reforming,    punishment 
agaii  (nation.     He  well  says:     "Ths  snl^eet  of  prisons 

in  the  though!  of  the  K  mind  has  been  on  the  ha 

plam-  with  the  Idea  of  punishment  by  the  state  by  means  of 
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fixed  penalties  :  confiued  at  hard  labor  for  the  period  of  — 
years;  there  to  have  tin*  bead  shaved,  a  tebrfl  suit  of  coarse 
clothes,  a  narrow  eeQ  wtfch  bard  bed,  silence,  and  mere  anim.il 
existence  With  hard  labor." 

One  of  the  serious  hindrances  to  reformation,  as  seen  by  Mr. 
Reeve,  is  the  unfavorable  environment  in  which  most  convicts  are 
likely  to  find  themselves  when  released  from  the  prison.    Hesays: 

"Can  you  find  nn  industrial  keyboard  with  fixed  tones,  and  a  met- 

ronometo  beat  time,  and  written  notes  that  wlfl  respond  to  human 
eflbrfi,  and  bring  forth  food  and  raiment?  Yet,  without  this  there 
la  no  practical  and  permanent  reform.    Reform  does  not  oonBfet  simply 

in  persuading  a  convict  to  be  moral,  bat  in  showing  him  how  to 
be  a]>o  practical.    A  moral   man   must   live.     "Want,   starvation,    the 

in  unequal  itrnggleaniorighlaretlowi  with  a  sense  of  Injustice, 

WOUldeooa  bring demoralization,  and  lie  would  cease to  bea  moral  man." 
He  condemns  as  false  economy  and  false  philanthropy  the 
legislation  that  appropriates  twelve  hundred  dollars  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  four  thousand  dollars  a  room  to  bnild  a  hospital 
tor  a  thousand  insane  people,  and  furnishes  money  without  limit 
to  care  for  the  patients  when  no  systematic  labor  can  be  done  by 
the  inmates,  and  pinches  down  to  the  lowest  cent  in  providing 
for  a  thousand  convicts,  who  are  all  to  labor  and  be  treated  for 
nity  more  dangerous  and  needing  greater  'are  and  skill. 
He  maintains  that  a  moral  obliquity  exists  in  one  ease  Qfl  well  ftfl 
in  the  other,  and  that  the  crime  class  occupies  a  relation  far 
more  important  to  the  state  than  do  the  insane. 

The  book  contends  that  reformers  have  been  dealing  too  much 
with  results  and  too  little  with  causes  and  the  author  is  particu- 
larly forcible  aud  eloquent  iu  describing  the  sources  that  BOpplj 
larger  part  of  our  criminal,  insane,  and  otherwise  defective 
population  aud  the  proper  methods  of  dealing  with  them.     In 
■  I  Q  language  : 

11  It  is  absurd  to  tax  people  to  build  aud  maintain  prison*  and  refor- 
matories, and  then  enact  laws  that  permit  of  the  certain  procreation  ->f 
more  people  that  will  keep  them  full.  Yet  that  is  exactly  what  tbe 
lation  now  In  force  aooompllehea  In  the  first  place,  no  restraint 
or  limitations  are  provided  in  relation  to  marriage  among  those  win* 
are  totally  unfit  for  that  relation.  Both  elnrch  and  stale  take  pa- 
uniting  people  in  marriage  without  Inquiry,  and  the  officials  in  l*>th 
know  that   the  Ibbus  In  many  cases  must  he  of  a  vicious  char:; 
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■ 
Ion  of  criminals  and  sinners  starting  ut  tl  i  and 

moving  into  the  public  Institutions,  leaving  mc 
along  the  waj      1 1     resource*  of  the  ■  ■uviiy  taxed  to  Mpport, 

Rod  1&  fruitless  efforts  to  reform,  whnt    it    ha-  aided  to  &  form,  nixl  f  In- 

church  is  calling  for  aid  on  nil  handa  to  ^u (*i«»'*t  it  while  it  seeka  to 

make  Christians  out  of  those  it  has  aided  in  making  sinners" 

This  Ixxik  is  interesting  and  profitable  reading  and  we  heartily 
commend  it  especially  to  ministers,  lawyers,   legislators,  pi' 
ciaii.s,  and  those  interested  in  prison  and  charity  work. 


AU  Ih    h'urtr.     By  John    Habl>erton.      L2mo.      in;  pp.     Mead 
ville,  J';i.:  Flood  &  Vincent 

This  is  a  story — a  mixture  of  about  equal  putts  of  love,  de- 
pravity, and  religion.  It  opens  by  describing  a  convict  who 
had  served  his  time  and  was  on  his  -way  back  to  hifl  depraved 
wife  and  children.  AVhile  in  the  penitentiary  he  was  rather 
miraculously  converted  and,  after  his  return,  he  persisted  in 
thing  an  honest  life.  Though  ignonuitj  and  weak-minded  be- 
lj  It*  wielded  so  great  an  influence  by  refusing  to  follow  his 
former  profession  of  Stealing  that  nearly  the  whole  village  was 
converted,  including  some  thai  had  been  converted  before. 

There  are  many  good  things  i"  the  book  illustrating  the  differ- 
ent ideas  *>f  religious  duty,  but  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  its  effect  on  the  whole  will  help  the  cause  \t  assumes  to 
aid.  Ir  m;i>  perhaps  be  well  enough  iu  dealing  with  the  igno- 
rant and  depraved  to  use  their  style  of  speech,  but,  onibrtuiiafc 
it  is  not  tbe  ignorant  who  are  likely  to  read  this  book,  and 
ne  of  the  expressions  will  shock  rather  than 
its  the  religions  mind.  It  Is  said  to  be  but  a  step  from  the 
sublime  r«.  the  ridiculous  and  tin- author  in  many  places,  it seems 
to  ns,  has  taken  tins  stop  and  made,  a  bad  combination. 

The  st'uy  well  Illustrates  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  man 
who  attempts  to  live  an  honest  lift  whan  surrounded  by  ignorant 
and  us. 


Economic  and   Industrial    De\  By   Arthur   B.    Fanjuhar. 

Mo.      124  pages.      New  York:  <i.  I*.  Putnam's  Sons. 

ate  the  anomaly  of  a  manuioo 


no 
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turer — the  largest  perhaps  in  the  United  States,  of  agricultural 
implements— argaing  against  a  protective  tariff  Se  was  led  in 
the  opposite  direction  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  and  oarer 
cast  a  vote  for  a  Democratic  presidential  candidate  until  1888, 
He  accounts  for  his  change  of  base  by  «|uotiug  the  words  of 
Gladstone  when  accused  of  changing  front  on  the  Irish  question: 
"I  am  older  and  wiser."' 

He  obfeetB  to  having  Protection  called  the  American  system  of 
Protection,  fat  he  says  it  is  but  an  imitation  of  that  which  Spain 
has  long  been  practicing — the  natural  resource  of  half  civilized 
countries — and  the  same  system  followed  by  Great  Britain  until 
she  teamed  better.  He  has  come  to  the  conclusion  after  reading 
the  New  York  Trihunr  a  lifetime,  and  having  sandwiched  it 
withtarcv.  Greeley,  Thompson,  and  DenS&OW  that  the  Ptol 
tionistfir1  side  of  the  can  is  made  up  of  five  parts,  as  follows: 
- 1  ^inclusions  Insufficiently  supported — and  overthrown  hy  Mil 
Hcient  data,  empty  pretenses  often  degenerating  into  plain  lying, 
quibbles  and  juggles,  appeals  to  Bnortaightednesa,  appeals  to 
blind  sentiment.'' 

He  thinks  the  fren/.y  of  Protectionists  against  England  should 
be  mitigated  by  the  remembrance  that  they  owe  bo  her  the  Pro- 
tective  system— called    the  American  system  to  flatter  simple 
tons— that   while  they  refuse  t<>  wear  England's  new  uniform 
they  delight  in  strutting  around  iii  her  east-off  rags. 

War  and  the  war  spirit  are  condemned  iu  vigorous  terms,  and 
Mr.  Fanpihar  declares  that  Protectionism  is  as  closely  identified 
with  the  war  spirit  as  Christianity  is  with  the  Spirit  of  peace 
and  good  will. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  nation  should  increase  the 
profits  of  Special  industries  by  taxation  does  not  depend  for  its 
answer,  in  Mr.  Fanpihar's  opinion,  upon  anything  thai  statisti- 
cal tahles  <  .in  show.  One  answer  means  paternalism,  prescrip- 
tion— the  other  liberty.  He  Bays  ■ 
"  Even  if  my  researches  had  brought  out  only  those  apparent  proofs 

Of  greater  material  prosperity  under  Protection,  niv  decision  would  still 

be  unshaken:  for  along  with  the  sleek  pelt  and  air  of  good  feeding,  I 
nhould  have  discovered,  like  the  febled  wolf,  the  mark  of  a  maul 
i  ,r,  mid  hem-c  should  haw  vott  .1   i  using*  too  dearly  Uni^ht. 
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happy  to  be  able  to  ihow,  however,  that  the  alternative  is  of  no 
thorough  study  -.r  the  figures  and  foots  clearly 
proves  the  right  policy  to  be  the  beai  our  material  well-being. 

Liberty  rib  i  obtain  It  and  all  the  better  if  we  can 

attain  it  without  SHOrlfli 

It  has  often  been  charged  and  almost  as  frequently  denied  that 
Americai]  manufacturers  send  goods  to  otber  countries  aud  nil 
them  cheaper  than  they  do  In  the  home  market  Mr.  Farquhar 
settles  this  question,  bo  far  as  he  is  individually  concerned,  by 
frankly  admitting  that  be  ■ells  about  half  of  his  machinery  in 
Mexico,  South  America,  ami  Africa,  and  from  five  to  ten  per 
rent  lower  than  in  f lie  Tinted  State!  He  Bays  that  he  cannot 
get  as  good  prices  abroad  as  at  home  for  the  reason  that  he  Ifl 
there  obliged  to  compete  with  other  countries  that  have  all  the 
advantages  of  free  raw  material  in  aianafaotoring  and  better 
shipping  facilities.  Ha  declares  that  any  manufacturer  who  is 
able  to  export  goods  ea.u  have  no  use  for  Protection  except  bo 
enable  him  to  extort  more  money  from  home  purchasers  than  he 
is  able  to  get  from  those  abroad. 

Among  the  claims  of  the  Protectionist*  which  Mr.  Farquhar 
attacks  both  I  id  rear,  arc  thai  a  high  tariff  causes  high 

WagQB;  that  the  duty  is  paid  by  the  foreigner  ;  that  Free  Trade 
would  injure  us  with  aheap  goods;  that  Protection  gives  em- 
ployment to  labor ;  thai  Free  Trade  would  cause  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade;  that  the  tariff causes  a  necessary  diversity  of 
industries  ;  that  it  is  the  source  of  our  industrial  progress  ;  that 
Free  Trade  would  equalize  wages  iu  di&renl  countries.  His 
discussion  of  the*  -  is  ingenious  and  able,  and  to  those  in- 

clined to  tariff  reform  would  be  convincing.  He  is  of  the 
•  ►pinion  that  a  direct  tax  for  the  expenses  of  the  government 
would    be  tl:  i    and   least   expensive   way    of  raising    the 

uues  for  gOTernmentTil  expenses,  but  owing  to  constitutional 
difficulties  which  would  have  to  be  removed  In  order  to  adopt 
plan,  he  concludes  that  for  years  to  come  revenues  xnusl 
led  by  a  tariff,     He  declares  a  protective  tariff,  however,  as 
entirely  nngnited  to  this  purpose,  since  perfect  Proteotiou  would 
keep  out  all  g Ifl  and  hence  bring  no  revenue- 
He  declares  in  favor  oi  the  single  1:0 id  standard,  believing  that 
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complete  bimetallism  is  as  inaccessible  us  one  of  the  monster*  of 
mythology.  He  thinks  if  the  government  can  coin  eighty  cents' 
worth  of  silver  and  call  it  a  dollar  the  stamp  must  be  worth 
twenty  rents,  anil  If  worth  twenty  cents  it  might  be  made  worth 
ninety-nine  cents  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  use  to  take  an  ex- 
pensive metal  with  whieh  to  create  a  little  wealth  when  by  lifting 
paper  five  times  as  much  might  be  created  in  the  same  operation. 
Hence  he  approves  free  coinage  of  silver. 

In  this  argument  he  seems  to  convey  the  idee  that  money  in 
Itself  is  wealth  -a  position  that  he  himself  disproves  in  a  former 
Chapter  when  he  says  ■. 

H  In  the  good  old  dftys,  BOOM  esntQriei  past)  when  it  vrtfl  thought  that 

gold  wai  vrealtfa  and  wealth  wm  gold,  and  when  the  natfoaanaed  to 
puzzle  their  brain*  over  ways  and  mrmnii  of'gettlng  and  keeping  the 
preclmn  metalfl  within  their  territory,  Spain  prohibited  its  exportation 
by  severe  penalties,  and  this  Hutwtituiing  thy  measure  of  wealth  for 
wealth  Itself—the  shadow  for  thi  toe  Is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 

reaaona  why  that  country,  politic—  of  half  the  world  In  the  sixteenth 

c-ntury,  with  command  of  all  the  richest  mines,  steadily  fell  off  until 
she  ranked  among  the  poorest  nations  of  Euroj  I 

He  argues  that  gold  is  never  to  be  had  when  inferior  money 

will  go  just  a-s  fttt  whether  the  substitute  be  dubious  paper  or 

overvalued  metal.     This  may  suggest  the  query  in  some  minds ; 

Why  should  a  man  break  his  neck  to  get  gold  when  something 

r  procured  will  go  just  as  fart 

The  book  is  well  written  and  touches  upon  nearly  every  phase 

of  the  tariff  question.    The  prominence  of  the  author  in  the 

manufacturing  world  will  lend  additional  interest  to  his  views 

I  his  book  will  be  welcomed  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 

literature  on  the  subject  of  tariff  reform. 


l'itut«'dby  Fl<*>d  it  Vliio'ui.TlieChnutanquu-Century  ETewi,  Me*drl1k>,  Pa. 
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AUGUST,  1892. 

THE  GRANGE  IN  POLITICS. 

BY  HON.   MORTIMER  WHITEHEAD. 

THIS  year,  1892,  the  Grange  celebrates  its  twenty-sixth  birth- 
day. After  an  existence  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  j  with  its  achievements  in  the  interests  of  agriculture 
known  of  all  men  j  with  its  members  governors  of  states,  in 
Congress,  in  Legislature,  filling  high  positions  of  trust  all  up  and 
down  the  land ;  with  its  more  than  twenty -seven  thousand  char- 
ters issued  to  organizations  formed  in  every  state  and  territory, 
and  its  great  membership  of  the  very  best  farmers,  their  wives 
and  children,  holding  hundreds  of  thousands  of  meetings  every 
year ;  with  every  plank  in  its  platform  thoroughly  tried  aud 
proven, — it  can  no  longer  be  said  that  it  is  an  experiment,  or  an 
untried  theory.  It  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  aud  never 
yet  found  wanting  when  its  principles  have  been  properly 
applied.  It  is  a  bright  and  liviug  fact,  one  of  the  permanent 
institutions  of  our  country,  as  permanent  as  are  our  churches  or 
our  schools. 

That  the  Grange  is  now  a  fixed  fact  and  that  it  is  exerting  a 
great  influence  on  many  lines  of  our  national  life  is  now  quite 
generally  admitted.  That  it  is  making  itself  felt  in  politics,  in 
parties,  and  in  legislation,  must  also  be  granted  by  all  fair- 
minded  persons. 

How  far  it  goes  in  politics ;  how  it  affects  individuals,  and 
through  them  its  bearing  upon  parties ;  and  some  of  its  practi- 
cal results  in  these  matters  will  be  briefly  considered. 
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Political  parties'  have  their  ,k  platforms,"  churches  have  their 
■  Breeds,"  on j-  forefathers  bad  fchefi  "Declaration  of  [ndepend- 
fiirr"  ;  so  the  formers  have  their  Grange  platform,  their  creed, 
their  "Declaration  of  Purposes."  It  is  the  foundation,  the 
starting  point  of  this  organization.  It  ouutaiiui  not  the  words  «.i 
sji  individual  alone,  but  it  is  the  official  language  of  the  Ordei 
itself.  Adopted  in  1873,  it  has  ever  been  the  chart  by  which 
the  oftentimes  storing  career  of  tin  Orange  has  been  guided.  It 
baa  its  polities]  planks,  and  when  sometimes  yean  ago,  the  good 
ship  seemed  about  t * ■  in*  wrecked  npon  the  rooks  of  partisan 
politics,  or  lost  amid  the  shoals  and  qaioksands  of  personal 
political  ambition,  form  bands  .it  the  helm  guided  where  the 
needle  pointed,  and  all  was  well.  I  would  commend  the  Grange 
platform,  it»  "  Declaration  of  Pnrposea,"  Ui  all  oarefa]  readers 
and  thinkers,  and  would  ask  them,  are  not  Its  contents  words  of 
truth  and  soberness  1  if  these  principles  are  put  into  practice, 
will  :ni\  injur;  result  to  individuals  Of  to  our  eountryl  But 
rather  will  the]  not  advance  tin-  welfare  of  the  family,  tin* 
neighborhood,  the  state,  and  the  nation  1  But  al  this  time  we 
to  deal  only  with  tin-  political  purposes  of  the  Orange, 
Ami  here  they  are  : 

"  We  emphattoaily  and  sineen  I  i  truth  taught 

In  oar  organic  law,  thai  the  Orange   national,  state,  or  subordinate — 
■i  m  political  ..i  party  organtoaUon,    No  Orange,  If  u  obli- 

gations, can  dlacuHB  partitas  or  sectarian  questions,  nor  rail  political 
conventions,  nor  nominate  candidates,  nor  even  disonsa  their  merits  in 
Its  meetings. 

"  Vvt  the  principles  wu  teach  underlie  all  true  polities,  all  true  at* 
nianshlp,  ami,  it  properly  carried  out)  will  tend  to  purity  the  whole 
political  atmosphere  of  ear  country,— for  we  seek  the  greatest  good  to 
number. 

"  We  iriust  always  bear  iii  mind  that  do  one,  by  booomin  m  of 

Husbandry,  gives  op  that  inalienable  ri^ht  ami  duty  which  belongs  to 
every  American  cltisen,  to  takes  proper  interest  in  the  politics  of  bis 
■  ry. 

"On  i  he  contrary  i  it  is  right  tor  every  member  to  do  all  In  hi-  powea 
legitimately  to  Influence  for  good  the  action  of  any  political  party  t" 
which  be  belongs,  It  is  his  duty  to  do  all  be  ran  to  put  dow  it  bribery, 
corruption,  and  trickery;   to  see  thai  none  but  competent,  faithful, 

nen,  who  will  unflinchingly  stand  by  our  int.  i 
nominated  for  ail  positioned  hrusl  .  and  to  have  carried  out  the  priori- 
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pli    widen  should  uiw  on,  thai  tin-  oliiee 

should  seek  the  man  ami  lint  the  man  the  otliee. 

acknowledge  i  principle  thai  difference  <>r  opinion  i* 

do  crime,  and  bold  thai  'progress  toward  troth  is  made  bj  d 
of  opinion,'  while  *  the  fl  In  the  bltt  roversy,1 

*'  \\Y  desire  propCT  equality,  cqull y,  mcl  >n  I'm  tile 

weak  I  apon  the  strong ;  in  short,  Justly  distributed  burdens 

and  justly  distributed  power.  American  Ideas,  t in 

.11  [ndepei  un- 

worthy of  the  eons  11  tni  daughters  «»f  an  American  republic. 
"We  cherish  the  belief  that  s»  nil  ot  right  should  be, 

I  and  buried  with  the  past    Oar  work  i*  for  tfc  and  the 

future.    In  mi  sgri  cultural  brotherhood  and  Its  purposes  we  shall  n 
tooth,  no  East*  no  ^ 
"r  \fii   iiy  every   Patron,  as  tin    rigbl   ■  •'   u   Ereeanan,   i" 

■.  mi  :my  party  thai  will  iw-^t  carry  out  bis  principle*. 
iLoring  tbeoonMnu<  >f  otu   Divim   Master  to  guide 

ns  in  our  w.ork,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  faithful  and  harmonious  labor 
:1||  future  time,  r«>  return  by  our  united  efforts  to  the  wisdom, 

jUSttoe,  fnileriiily,  and  poHUoal  purity  "f  our  fOTCfathi 

h  will  thoB  be  bo  mge  <s  outspoken  us  t"  Ma 

position  in  politics.     It  does  nol  claim  to  do  one  thing  and  theu 

bout  doing  another,     [to  teachings  are  full  of  pure  politic**, 

luil   it   lAjhtrtiHtHi  NEVER.      It  rantiut  U'  iiscil  pa*\  lotlr:i« 

political  chestnuts  out  of  the  tin  either  for  parties  01  foa  Indi- 
viduals,   Good  raen  iu  .ill  parties  have  nothing  t«>  fear  trom 
mge  polities  .  bad  men  in  all  parties  dread  it  as  does  the 
u;»i  who  "feels  the  baiter  draw/'  Age  is  Qui  •* 

!  place  for  one  who  loves  ins  partj  more  than  nis  count; 
or  tor  "i"'  who  makes  the  organization  or  his  party  secondary  t<> 
own  personal  ambition.     It  caiuiof  be  used  try  such  aa  h 
stepping-stone  u*  political  preferment. 

In  politics,    111  all   its  lines  of   work,   education  is  the  ohief 
corner  stone  of  Grange  progress,     "  Knowledge  ia  power,*1  and 
ducation  •  A  knowledge  of  politics  gives  tine  dtl 

/rn  power  "to  influence  for  good  the  action  u\  attj  political 
party  to  which  he  mag  belong'1  ;  while  education  seta  him  free 
from  his  political  guardians,  from  the  '  machine,"  and  from  tin* 
partj  l;,sn  tll:lt  hae  too  long  rounded  up  th<-  fermen  and, 
"Uka  dumb  driven  cattle,"  brought  them  t<-  tin-  polfai  t<>  be 
■  .1." 
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Webster  Bays,     "Pontics    is    the    science   of  government." 
What  kind  of  a  government  havewel     A  republic     What  is  a 
republic  1    Ever}  schoolbo;  knows  thai  a  republic  is  a  govern- 
ment wiu-rc  tin-  people  govern  themselves  -wof  the  people 
the  people,  by  the  people." 

How  can  a  people  govern  themselves  ii  they  know  bat  little  of 
polities— the  Bcieuoe  of  governmentl  They  cannot  do  it.  and 
hence  they  arc  misled,  misguided,  misgoverned,  by  -\  lot  oi 
tricky,  trade  politicians,  Id  ofl  parties.  Oar  fbrerathers  vi 
wisely  established  the  free  sehool  at  the  same  tune  that  they 
Wished  the  free  ballot  A  bsHefl  in  the  hands  of  an  uneda- 
eated  voter  is  as  dangerous  as  ;»  gun  is  the  hands  of  a  child  that 
does  uol  kti'iw  how  to  use  it  —  likely  to  do  himself  ami  others 
personal  injury.  The  Grange  supplements  the  public  school  and 
beaches  true  polities,  the  science  of  government  ;  educates  the 
farmer  ;is  a  citizen. 

Political  econourj  lit.  and  political  economy  en 

every subject  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  wealth  and 
happiness  of  a  nation.  The  following  are  the  Instructions  given 
the  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange  in  the  preparation  of 
official  circulars,  leaflets,  and  tracts  Foi  distribution  to  the 
Orange  and  agricultural  papers,  and  tor  discussion  ;**  Gnu 
meetings. 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  worthy  Lecturer  of  the  Nation*]  Grange  be  tn- 
■tructod  t"  continue  the  distribution  of  subjects  for  rUocusston  to  subor- 
dinate <•'  ml  ttmt  questions  •  ■!"  political  economy  '«■  given 
prominence,  such  u*  gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  national  banks,  corpo- 
rations, Interstate  and  transcontinental  transportation,  and  the  tariff 
na  it  relates  to  agriculture." 

The.se  questions  have  been  ami  are  being  discussed,  and  an  in 

telligenl   public  opinion  has  been  and  is  being  created  on  all 

these  and  other  important  issues.    Grange  agitation,  more  than 

all  other  causes  combined,  secured  the  passage  of  the  Interstate 

commerce  [aw,  the  Hatch  experimental  station  law,  the  hill  i 

ating  the  department  of  agriculture,  with  its  head  a  member 

of  the  president's  cabinet    li  advocates  pore  rood,  die  Australian 

ballot  law,  a  graduated  income  tax,  election  of  United  States 

tors  bj  direel  vote  of  the  people,  anti-trust  and  anti-option 
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laws,  free  delivery  of  rami  nulla,  and  oil  laws  which  will  i»ri ■ 
ted  oar   people   "In  lite,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit   of  bappi- 

ither  features  of  political  economy  the  <  Grange  is  edw  at  ing 
the  farmer  about  taxes  equal  and  unequal,  direct  and  indtrecl  ; 
about  iiiniiirr.  scarce  money  and  dear  money,  or  plenty  of 
money  and  cheap  uonej  ;  about  the  money  furnished  one  class 
oj  nii/cii.s  bj  the  government  Bar  one  per  cent)  and  for  which 
the  people  must  pay  si\.  eight,  or  ten  per  cent  \  about 
demonetization  of  silver  for  the  few,  and  the  free  coinage  of 
>  many;  about  tariUfe  for  manufacturers,  and  free 
r.iu    mat  manufacturers,— and   farmers  leH   oaf 

on  both  counts ;  about  rates ol  interest  for  money,  bigfaerthan 
the  average  earnii  pita!  Invested  iii  productive  Induati 

■  b  give  capita]  an  unfair  advantage  over  labor  ;  (thai  English 
two  per  »'<*rit  capital  oomlng  over  here  is  absorbing   milU 
of  acres  of  oar  land  under  foreclosure  because  of  our  lnjrh  rate 
eat  :  \\\\<  smite  cheap  foreign  capital  buying  np  and  run- 
ning our  railroads,  onr  mines,  and  our  factories:  the  pnylUall 

tug  acroflB  the  Atlantic. 

Having  learned  these  lessons  in  the  Orange,  the  Cornier  as 
a  citizen,  knowing  bis  rights,  and  knowing  dares  maintain, 
"affiliates  with  anj  party  thai  will  best  carry  out  ins  princi- 
ples," and  thus  •■  influences  for  good  the  action  of  any  political 
party  i * •  which  li"  beloi 

The  Grange  educates  the  farmer  ,>>  i  oUiam  bul  uevei  .1-  a 
fMtrtisHH.  it  is  not  striving  to  make  enj  members  Republican, 
anj  inure  than  to  nuke  :iii\  one  ;»  Democral  or  a  member  of  any 
other  partg  But  it  does  make  bettei  Republicans,  better 
Desu  md  better  members  of  ofl  parties.     It  is  like  the 

e\  angelists  or  the  "salvation  army/5    who  preach  <  Thrust   to 
owlvj   leaving  then-  converts  free  to  become  members  of 
such  sectarian  church  as  they  pies 

The  diecussiouH  of   the  Orange   have  a   tendency  to  bring 

tarin  citizens  together.     It   teaches    that    "difference  of 

ami  it  is  bj  differences  oJ  opinion  thai  we 

arrive  at  the  troth,  while  the  fault  li«-s  In  the  "bitterness  oJ 
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rout,  Partisan  polities  divide  the  people,  and  on 

;unt  perpetuate  strife  bj  "  bitterness  of  controversy." 

rrii<-  members  of  i In-  Grange  have  been  learning  that  wheat, 
corn,  pork,  Im*cI.  tobacco,  rice,  or  cotton  raised  on  a  Democratic 
farm  an-  controlled  by  the  same  law*  as  arc  products  of  a 
Republican  form  ;  that  vital  will  injure  one  farmer  will  injure 
another  ;  thai  tin'  benefH  of  one  is  the  benefit  of  his  neighbor  ; 
thai  politicians  have  divided  the  farmers'  birthright  <>i  strength 

by  "pairing"  t ht-in  off  GD6  against  the  Other  in  dii  liri- 

oal  parties,  bo  that  their  votes  don'1  oounJ  except  for  the  benefit 
ol  others;  thai  parties  are  all  right  in  their  places,  but  that  the 
people  should  ran  the  parties  ami  not  the  parties  the  people; 
"machine"  rule  is  being  broken  ami  "booses*'  are  being 
taught  that  tin-  creature  must  Im-  subject  t<-  the  creator,  that  the 
mi  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  - 
h  naturally  follows  then  that  the  American  farmer  is  learning 

■'  to  take  a  proper  interest  in  the  polities  of  his  COUDtrj  '*  ;  that 
his  country  is  what  he  helps  to  make  it  ;  that  most  ol'  the  evils 
of  Unequal  laws,  unjust  taxation,  ami  the  burdens  of  trusts  ami 
monopolies  have  come  through  feyWqffrm,  ami  that  it  is  only  by 

laffildaHon  tluit  relief  can  eumr.  lie  is  doing  "all  in  his  power 
legitimately  lo  influence  for  good  the  action  of  the  political 
partv    to   which   he   belongs,"    doing   "all   he  can  to  put   down 

bribery,  corruption, and  trickery"  -.  seeing  to  it  -that  none  but 
competent,  faithful,  and   honest  men,   vrho  will   unflinchingly 

stand  by  our  interests,  are  nominated  fot  all   positions  of  tTOI 

i  more,  in-  i-  leaving  mil*  }>•  ndent  j>>>titi>tti  actiou  as  a  last  re 
sort ;  to  cany  out  these  reforms  inside  his  party  ii  he  can.  toti 
i    he   mutt.     \ ml  it  is  by  this   indep*  nd*  m  thought  ami 
on,  thai  politicians  and  par)  being  taught  many  lessons 

gOOd  Itt  these   days.       J,<t  no  one    political    paM\    vaunt    itself 
that  it  now  has  control  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.      Tin-  term 

"Independent  farmer"  means  more  now  than  it  ever  did  when 

Spoken   bj  those  vrho  would   Batter  him  tirst  ami   use  him  after 
wards.     The  voters  an*  greater  than  any  political  party.     So 
long  as  men  serve  their  party  in  preference  to  their  own  sense  of 
right  ami  justice,  so  long  must  we  softer  from  unjust  legislation. 
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a  |  i  (she  w liter  attended  ti><  three  da 

annual  summer  outing  <»i"  tin  -  of  tlie  Orange  of  Dels 

■i.      sYmong  those  n  nembled 

formers  whs  their  venerable  and  honored  Chief  Justice  Cornegys, 

and  ins  careful,  earnest  words  will  long  be  remembered.     He 

said  that  :is  ■  citizen  of  Delaware,  years  ago  b  een  and 

felt  the  need  of  some  sort  of  an  organization,  outside  of  pari  i   i 

lines,  where  the  people  of  the  state  could  come  together  and  talk 

on  the  1 1 1 :  11 1  \  Interests  that  as  citizens  they  bad  In  common,  and 

nielli  winch  partisans  had  kept  them  apart.     "So  Srmlj  was 

I  Impressed  with  tin-  necessit}  of  some  such  organisation  that  I 

put  pen  i"  paper,  ami  drew  up  a  form  of  simple  roles  to  ^ivrru 

in  ■•!  ganization  which  I  called  citizens'  clubs.     When  I  bad 

gotten  along  about  that   tar,  f  beard  of  tin-  organization  of 

in  the  state,  ami   I  thought    thej    might  Mil 

tin'  place  "i  my  <ini»s.     I  watched  their  growth  ;  I  have  helped 

you  to  organize,   I   have  noted  your  united  efforts  outside  of 

partisan  politics  in  trying  to  secure  the  repeal  of  bad  laws  ^  i ui  the 

if  good  laws  in  tin-  interests  of  agriculture,  ami  I  have 

helped  yon  in  getting  some  of  iliis  legislation.     I  have  found 

the  Orange  to  tar  exceed  nrj   hopes  ami  expectations  in   this 

direction.     Kail  not  tn  cherish  it,  \hh>\\  it  on  Its  present  safe 

lines  :  realize  its  value  tn  youi-sclves  ami  all  our  citizens.    'I  b 

great  questions  yet  to  iw*  met  ami  settled  in  our  country,  ami 

m\  are  met  ami  settled  bj  the  formers,  so  will  they  in-  settled 

for  the  good  of  the  country.     You  baveadutj  herej  tail  not  in 

its  performan 

Innumerable  Instances  could  be  given  to  prove  tin-  practical 
application  of  Grangv  politics  for  the  beat  Interests  of  ail  the 
people,    a  few  must  sutiir.-  at  this  tin 

</>//'    Xn.    1: — III    its  study    ami   uJBCUB8i0U    of    tin-    tariff 

question  it  found  thai  while  tin'  Constitution  of  tin'  United 
static  declares  that  all  citizens  should  in-  "equal  before 
law,"  that  in  finance  laws,  fax  laws,  ami  tariff  laws,  tanners 
were  rorj  unequal  before  Mm  Ian  ;  that  under  tin*  tariff  of 
1883,  which  was  m  i'ti*'i't  until  1890,  while  the  average  duty  of 
all  interests  combined  was  about   t7  pec  rent,  the  manufacftir 
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[ng  interests  alone  were  protected  to  the  amount  of  Bfi  pea 
■•♦•in.  leaving  the  average  on  agricultural  products  at  only  90  per 
cent.  The  famous  "Mills  bill"  made  it  still  worse  and  corn 
meneed  by  placing  33  articles  grown  upon  American  forms oo 
the  "free  list.11  Bo.  the  Grange  opposed  the  inequality,  and  is 
doiii-:  the  same  to-da\  with  the  "free  wool"  bill.  "Tariff  for 
all  or  tariff  for  none."  K  tee  wool,  {fan  free  cloth.  This  i>  ■ 
plain  proposition,  and  on  it  the  Grange  secure* I  I'm  farmers 
in  Che   IfcKiniej   biU  sr  measure  of  '*  protection"  than 

the}  ever  had  before,  and  In  the  event  of  another  party  coming 
into  power,  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  "reform"  does  not 
all  come  off  of  th»*  products  of  agriculture. 

I  here  ai  i  dona]  districts  in  Penn- 

sylvania, curb  composed  of  three  counties,  each   Well  supplied 

with  Granges  thai  had  been  meeting  for  yean     0 Ustrici  had 

a  normal  l  teinocratic  majority  of  about  4,."»on ;  the  other  a 
Republican  majority  <>t"  about  2,700.  At  the  reguhu  convention 
tor  nominating  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  first  dfetrid 
thej  could  not  agree  upon  a  eandidate.  it  was  lefl  to  the  "con 
ferees,"  rii,\  Beleeted  a  millionaire  eandidate  from  the  city 
with  no  other  qualification  to  represent  that  a^iicuitmai  district 
than  his  money,  in  the  second  district,  exactly  the  same  thing 
happened,  money  was  the  "  Influence"  that  secured  the  noniiuv 
,  and  under  the  old  dispensation  the  farmer  voters  of  both 
districts  would  have  walked  up  to  the  poll*  and  deposited  their 
ballots  like  wooden  men,  and  the  regular  candidate  would  have 
-<m«  tu  i  But  the  Grange  school  of  politics  had  beau 

in  session  for  rears,  the  leaven  was  at  work  The  minority 
party  in  1>oth  districts  bad  put  up  better  representative  men,  and 
when  the  batlote  were  counted  it  was  found  that  the  Democratic 
district  had  elected  the  Republican  candidate,  and  that  the 
Republican  district  had  elected  the  Democratic  candidate  The 
vote  on  party  Questions  was  not  changed  in  Congress.     A  pood 

Dei -i.it  and  a  good  Republican  were  elected  inaftead  of  a  bad 

Democrat  andaftod  Republican.    Both  parties  will  be  more  care- 
ful as  to  whom  thej  put   up  next   time,  ami  so  both  parties  W* 
made  better. 
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tpU  Wo*  -i: — A  county  Ln  West  v*ii  nays  stn 

Democratic,  and  wli- ■  LomJnation  aqua!    to  an   alectii 

Lml  so  king  been  the  role,  thai  tin*  (( machine"  pal  ap  for 
county  offices  just  whom  tiny  pleased  and  then  the  people  went 
through  tin'  motion  of  voting.     Tin*  Grange  came  and  education 

was  doing  its  good  work.    One  yearti machine"  pnJ  up,  as 

n>\  informant  said,  "a  rough  l»'t.  most  of  them  regular  whiskj 
Moats.  \\ 'f  had  a  strong  temperance  sentimenl  among  us  but 
these  men  were  nominated  bo  spite  of  onr  protests    We  «»-nt  to 

Republican  friends  and  told  them  it  thej  would  put  up  men 
it  .ill  acceptable  to  as  thai  we  would  support  them  They  t«>"k 
the  hint  and  the  'machine'  was  stnaabed."  Bettei  men  will  be 
i»ut  up  by  the  flomfnantic  party  in  thai  oounuj  ttereafter, 

iapl«  Sh  i  ?— Farmere  in  tin-  Grange  and  onl  of  it  in  Penn- 
sylvania had  for  a  number  of  fears  been*  Ights 
ens  In  trying  through  both  parties  (<►  get  more  equal 
tax  tows.  At  Inst  ;i  Legislature,  Souse  and  Senate,  was  elected 
pledged  to  give  them  whal  was  an  Justly  their  *\"r.  The  law 
railed  because  of  the  \ * >i *>  <■!"  one  senator.  The  verj  nexl  j 
thai  senator  iras  nominated,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Republican 
Carmen,  by  the  Republican  state  convention  for  governor  He 
bad  upwards  of  60,000  normal  Republican  majority  onhisaide 

tart  with,  bul  be  lost  ;di  this  and  L6,OO0  votes  on  top  of  it 
and  Democratic  Governor  Pattison  prealdea  as  the  Executive 
the  Cbnunonwealth.    Hie  next  year,  the  Democratic  parti      i 
spite  "i   the  protests  in   the  i  *emocrol  ic  state  convention   by 
Demi  ainated   foi  tin*  bighesl   place  on  the 

■  ti.k.-t  that  year,  Mr.  Wright*  vim  as  tin-  attorney  of  ooj 
porations  had  worked  in  thai  sum*'  legislature  -is  did  thai  senator 

efeut  ttiat  equitable  tax  bill.     //"*■  was  defeated  by  over 

"">  majority.  That  is  a  practical  iUugtratkm  <>/  the  Gtwiffi  Eh 
juifittrs.  and  who  can  doubt  that  faffl  parties  are  <»'"•  the  better 
for  theii  lesson.      rhe  people  mutt  and  wQt  rule  In  a  republic. 

Multiply  the  above  illustrations  by  the  thousand  and  we  can 
realize  t.<  s. >me  extent  ih.-  power  for  good  of  the  Grange  In  poli- 
tics. It  will  be  noticed  more  and  more  an  the  |  ■  ■  by 
in  local,  county,  state,  and  national  elections,  and  it  wiD  1k»  foi 
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the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  even  for  the  bealin 
flu*  nation. 

Partisan  speakers,  partisan  papers,  partisan  "ways  that  an 
dark  and  tricks  thai  are  valnn  do  oof  control  the  uv<  . 
farmei  as  tUteg  once  did.  He  Is  now  an  intelligent,  thinking, 
i/i'ij.  better  men  are  being  Dominated,  and  better  men 
j  elected  in  oR  parties,  and  aQ  parties  and  the  country 
are  the  better  for  it.  The  Good  Boot  says,  "When  the  righteous 
rule  ilir  nation  rejoices,'1  and  it  also  says,  "When  the  wicked 
govern  (it*-  people  mourn." 

The  Grange  in  polities  is  being  felt  for  good  beeaose  of  another 
reason.  It  admits  bo  full  neanbenhip  and  prh  Lieges  the  women 
nt  the  farm,  the  wife,  mother,  daughter,  and  sister.  It  has 
broadened  the  Held  of  asefulneaB  of  woman,  and  has  prepared 
ber  for  her  place  in  the  true  republic,  the  fall  equal  of  man  afl  a 
citizen.  As  are  the  mothers  bo  will  the  sons  In*  also,  ami  the  end 
is  not  yet  Let  one  of  these  matrons  of  the  Orange  speak  on 
this  point  : 

M  Hy  and  by,  when  our  politicians  are  at  their  wits'  end  to  ban lie 

tii»-  Interests  of  oapital  and  labor;  when  our  social  tteience  i 
our  phJlosophera  and  philanthropists,  who  look  with  dismay  upon  the 
Increased  defiance  of  laWj  uncertain  when  to  loos  (br  remedy;  when 
oar  prisons  and  reform  ashooui  sre  unoomflortahly  filled,  when  the 
leaven  of  the  Orange  will  permeate  the  loaf  ol  society,  snd  the  un* 
.  rowned  queens  of  home,  oui  matrons,  who  sre  faithful  bo  their  trust 

will  peSp  the  reward  <»f  their  labors, — brothers  and  visterl  will  alike  re- 

.  ii.-'t  the  permanency  <»t  our  LnsUtutloni  i-  sssnred,  and  ■  grateful 
people  will  reverently  exclaim  i  *  lid  mid  what  the  Orange  hath  done  y 
what  has  n»»w  been  accomplished  compared  with  ita  grand  pottibUlties, 
\h  »h  the  Srsfl  flush  of  midnight  t<>  the  aun'i  meridian  glory.  The  ful- 
lllhueni  nf  this  promise  rests  with  the  sisters  not  less  than  with  the 
broi  hers  «»i  the  Orange.11 

Holding  the  position  that  it  now  does  after  twenty-sis  years  *»i 
existence,  composed  of  a  people  always  loyal,  law-abiding, 
ehnrch-going,  temperate,— -has  the  good  citizen  of  any  other 
cUbb  anything  to  fear  from  Orange  polities  I  Bather  should 
be  not  join  with  others  who  have  learned  to  do  so,  in  upholding 
this  great  organisation  in  its  efforts  to  advance  tie-  best  intu  i 
of  the  republic,  uniting  with  us  in  the  ends  indole  quoted  in 
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"Imploring  the  continued  assistance  of  our  Divine  Master  to 
guide  us  in  our  work,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  faithful  and  har- 
monious labor  for  all  future  time  to  return  by  our  united  efforts 
to  the  wisdom,  justice,  fraternity,  and  political  purity  of  our 

forefathers'1  f 

Morttmer  Whitehead. 


WOMAN'S  PART  IN  THI:  COLUMBIAN  EXPOSITION. 


BY   Mils.    POTTED    i'umii:.   CHAIRMAN  nF  THE  BOAKH  ok  LADY 

HAXAOBHS  tij    i  iK,  ( .11,1  Mm  \>  eapoamoK. 

BY  ooBCQireat  sjetioxi  of  Congress  and  the  WorhFa  Columbian 
I  »iiiniis>i.ni,  the  Board  of  Lady  Managers  ww  created 
Bud  authorised  to  aowtiTne  entire  control  of  woman's  Entered 
the   World's   Pair  in  1893.    Ttoie  Board   was  no!   created  on 

mrit  of  a  feeling  Unit  the  Commission  would  be  unable  to 
perforin  the  duties  assigned  to  tin*  Ladj  Haaagera,  Tin-  Idea  of 
its  necessity]  do  doubt)  originated  from  u  knowledge  of  tine  win 
versally  helpless  condition  of  women  in  the  industrial  world; 
and  a  feeling  that  they  and  their  work  might  not  receive  just 
and  proper  consideration  in  the  preparation!  for  this  great  enl 
prise,  without  a  Board  specially  interested  in  woman's  welfare  to 
look  aitor  her  interests. 

Legislation  and  capita]  art- almost  exclusive]}  in  the  hands  of 
tin-ii  ;  and  they  too  have  tin-  business  sagacity  thai  oomes  only 
from  training  and  experience;  henee  [i  seems  eminently  fitting 
thai  women  should  have  tome  special  Friends  of  their  own  - 
empowered  to  represent  and  protect  their  interests  at  a  time  when 
tin-  whole  world  is  t<>  come  Into  Industrial  oompetitk 

!  recently  H  has  been  universally  held  to  be  unwomanly 
lor  one  of  on  sex  to  engage  in  any  worfc  outside  of  the  domain 
of  the  home;  and  for  this  reason  woman  wasnol  a  competitor 
with   man   in  mativ  departments  of  work  tor  winch  she  has 

nti\  proved  herself  better  adapted  than  her  brother]  though 
thf  unjust  idea  still  prevails  that  a  woman  is  DOl  entitled  to 
a  man's  wages  for  doing  a  man's  work. 

The  great  change  wrought  in  public  sentimenl  daring  the 
past  generation  has  opened  the  doors  of  a  fen  training  schools, 
and  even  some  universities  to  women  :  and  sumo  of  the  students 
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\\MB  instituti o  ed  fcheii  way  bo  the  front  ranks  in 

business  and  professional  liibj  their  masculine  neighbors  giving 
unwillingly  to  unwelcome  competitors. 
Though  ;m  enlightened  pnblic  sentiment  has  opened  many 
new  Lines,  of  work  to  women,  yet  prejudice,  political  influence, 
ami  iii;ui\  otbex  (ueton  -till  so  discriminate  in  man's  r.iM'i  thai 
this  hot  .-.■••his  to  have  awakened  b  sentiment  of  justice  In  the 
minds  of  Ooi  a;  and  Inspired  them  to  authorise  the 

nation  of  r 1 1**  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  in  order  to  give  a  voice 

to  those  who  would  otherwise  t Eflcialry  and,  perhaps,  pa  i 

calls    unrepresented.    Tins  art.   which  deserves  the  heartfelt 
commendation  of  all  women,  resulted  En  tin  organisation  of  the 
i  women  legally  appointed  by  any  government  to 

in  a  national  capacity. 

The  authority  given  the  Board  by  Congress  to  appoint  jurors 

t<<  pass  upon  the  work  of  women  is  evidence  thai  w m,  though 

not  given  political  privileges,  shall  ooi  suffer  unjust  discrimi- 
nation ;  but  \h-  assured  fab  sod  Impartial  treatment  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition. 

The  first  work  of  the  Board  aftei  its  organization,  November, 
is:nt,  «ras  to  pro*  Ide  foi  the  appointment  of  women  on  the  \ 
ous  state  Boards  ,  and  to  gel  ■  share  in  tin*  appropriations  made 
by  the  respective  states  and   territories  for  the  Bxposil 
Without  tin-  assistant  of  u.th   these  aids,  the  work  of   the 
.1  woni.i  have  been  rastlj  more  difficult  and  for  less  efficient 

An  amended  petition  iras  sent  out  asking  tin-  legislatures  of  the 
different  ^iat<->  to  .^i\<-  women  :i  representation  on  their  respec 
fcfive  Hoards,  ami  also  to  allow  them  i»  share  of  the  appropriation 
to  carry  on  their  work.  Through  persistant  effort  on  the  pari  or 
the  Board  of  Lady  Managers,  tins  petition  lias  been  prettj  gen 
erallj  granted,  in  severs]  states  the  membexaofthe  legislatures 
bad  their  attention  Pa-si  railed  to  the  subject  of  the  World's  Fair 
and  the  necessit}  for  an  appropriation,  by  tin-  members  of  our 
Bosj 

uad  tin-  aecessarj    powen   conferred  by  the   propei 
autl  i  Board  decided  to  celebrate  woman's  first  im- 

portant   participation   in   a   national   enterprise,  by    collecting 
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a  display  Hi*  women's  work,  sufficient  bo  make  an  effective  object 
lesson,  showing  rin-  progress  made  by  them  iu  every  country  oj 
the  world,  during  the  time  since  educational  and  other  privileges 
have  been  granted  them,  h  will  demonstrate  also  the  increased 
usefulness  that  has  resulted  from  widening  the  field  oj  woman's 
work.  The  Board  of  Lady  Managers  baa  therefore  Invited  the 
government  of  each  country,  through  the  Department  of  state. 
to  appoint  :i  commission  of  woman  to  assist  in  collecting  this 
display.  It  was  thought  desirable  to  make  t in*  request  direct  ol 
tin-  mien  ol  bheii  respective  countries;  as  the  women  appointed 
ti>  assist  in  the  work,  especially  among  the  nations  of  Boron 
where  tin*  pow<  i  is  more  centralized  than  In  the  United  States, 
ild  regard  their  commissions  almost  ;i-  a  title  of  nobility.  In 
atries  where  woman's  work  heretofore  has  not  been  oon« 
sidered  worthj  of  recognition  In  a  national  exposition,  Bash  an 
appointment  cannot  tail  to  call  attention  to  bhe  Emportanes 
of  woman's  work,  and  place  it  on  a  higher  plana 

England  bas  already  responded  to  tin*  call,  and  a  commission 
of  women  has  been  appointed  under  the  immediate  direction  of 
Princess  Christiana.     Holland  also  has  appointed  a  commission  ; 

and  information  bom   France  justifies  the  assertion  that. 
this,  a  commission  would  have  bean  appointed  from  that  country, 

but    lor  the   recent    change    in   the  cabinet,  and   Got  the   del 

necessary  and  nnnecesaary,  attendant  npon  establishing  a  oen 
order  of  things. 

The  Board  has  decided  not  t<>  separate  women's  work  from 

that  or  men.  iu  the  general  Reposition  buildings  containing  the 

ipetitive  exhibits.    As  women  work  side  bj  side  with  men  m 

factories  ait  over  the  world,  it  would  be  impossible,  as  a  rule,  to 

divide  the  linished  product  ot"  their  labOX]  nor  would  women  be 
Satisfied  With  prizes  Unless  they  were  awarded  Without  au>  dis- 
tinction art  In  the  BOX  ol  the  contestants,  and  as  the  result  of  fair 
Competition    with    all    the    work    shown.      They    ate    aiming    at 

alienee,  and  ask  reeognition  only  when-  ir  is  deserved  on 
merit.  In  order,  however,  that  the  enormous  amount  of  labor 
being  done  bj  women  ma)  !*■  more  fairly  and  fully  ^-t  forth,  a 
tabulated  statement  \\iii  i'«-  shown  with  every  exhibit,  Ratine. 
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the  proportion  of  woman's  wors  that  lias  entered  into  its  pro* 

dUOtiOtti 

iii  addition  t-i  the  extensive  exhibit  just  mentioned,  women 

will  bare  en  opportunity  of  displaying  work  oi  superio]  excel 

lence  in  the  Woi  laildiag,  which  will  be  entirely  nndaj 

rol  «•!    !ii«-  L:h1>    Managers,     it    is  intended   to  group   in 

iiii-iy  the  most  brilliant  achievements of  the  women 

of  ever^  country  and  in  everj  line  of  work.     ESxhibite  in  ibis 

department  will   be  admitted  only  by   Invitation,    which  will 

be    considered    the    equivalent    of   a    prise.     Ko    sentimental 

sympathy  for  women  will  permit  (In*  admission  of  second-rate 

articles,  (bi  the  blgheal  standard  is  to  be  Btrktij  maintained. 

The  auxiliary  comxuli  women  of  foreign  ooontriea  will  be 

enonuuend  articles  of  special  merit,  made  bj  women, 

and  those  « bo  produced  them  w  ill  be  asked  to  place  specimens 

in  the  Woman's  Building. 

Por  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  prevalent)  but  erroneous 
opinion  thai  women  are  ool  posaessed  of  oread  ve  minds,  it  Lsde 

;i  to  illustrate  the  fact  generally  conceded  03  arehoBologl 
ili.it  woman  was  tie  inventor  of  the  industrial  arts  among  all 
tritive  peoples ;  and  that  it  was  ool  until  these  arm  became 
kUve  that  thaj  were  appropriated  03  man  and  improved 
upon  While  man,  the  protector,  was  engaged  in  the  fight 
and  the  chase,  woman  constructed  the  semblance  of  a  home. 
She  cooked  tin-  food,  first  in  its  natural  st;iie,  and,  later,  ground 
the  grain  between  stones  and  prepared  it  for  bread.  She  eared 
the  -  uid,  with  awkward  fingers,  fashioned  them 

into  elmusy  garments.     Impelled  bj   necessity,  she   mode  the 

□ n«-  and  I  the  6ber  <»i    plants  into  thread.    To  ber 

inventive  genins  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  arts  of  basket- 
making,  weaving,  and  knitting  ;  and  she  also  discovered  the 
use  ot  vegetable  dyes,     She  was  the  drat  potter  and  molded  tin* 

coarse  claj  into  jars  and  other  articles  ford estk  pnrpo 

drying  them  in  the  sun.  Following  ber  natural  instinct  for 
adornment,  she  learned  gradual!}  to  ornament  those  articles  of 
primitive  construction. 

In  consideration  of  thes*   facta,  11  display  will   1m>  made  in  the 
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Woman's  Building  which  will  supplement  the  widei  i 
exhibits,  shown  by  t li«i  Department  of  Ethnology  in  (die gem 
buildings.  This  showing  in  the  Woman's  Building  will  Illustrate 
tin.'  history  of  woman  from  the  time  of  the  eliff  dwellers,  through 
tht-  Middle  Ages,  when,  though  her  mind  was  not  developed, 
her  delicacy  of  touch  was  made  useful  In  copying  the  elaborate 
mannscripfa  "t  that  time  and  La  making  the  rich  illustration* 
that  accompanied  them,  to  the  present  day  when  her  active  and 
cultivated   brain  is  able  t«»  cope  with  tin  Be   probfc 

of  the  age,  ami  her  trained  hand  can  fashion  the  delicate  machin- 
al b  watch. 
An  exhibit  such  as  this  lias  never  been  made;  bat  so  quick 
are  the  French  to  grasp  an  idea  thai  since  the  announcement  of 
this  plan  by  the  Board  of  Lad\  Hanagera  last  year  in  Paris,  an 
exhibit,  illustrating  the  history  of  woman's  progress,  has  already 
been  planned  for  next  year  in  the  Palais  tic  ['Industrie ai  Paris; 

mi  that   while   OUT    Board   i';lii  justly  claim   tin*   honor  of  OligiSAr 

ting  the  idea,  it  will  not  be  the  lirst  to  pul  it  into  effect 

Enterestlng  .\^  the  display  in  the  Woman's  Building  may  be,  it 
\>  not  designed  -imply  to  LUoatrate  woman's  history.  The 
Board  desires  thai  soeh  a  ooHection  ■■(   statistics  in  refereuct 

to  woman's  work    .nut  such  specimen*  of  the  work  itself  ma}   In- 

procured  from  everj  oountrj  as  to  give  n  dear  idea  of  the 
extent  bo  which  woman's  work  enters  into  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
industries  of  the  world  to-day.  Several  competitions  in  the 
lines  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  deaiguing  have  been  opened 
since  the  Board  was  formed,  in  which  women  carried  ofl  the 

prizes.      The   Woman's   Building    itself,  with   all    its  decorations 
both    interior  and    exterior,    will    serve    bo    exemplify   worn: 
progress  during  the  past  U'\\  years  in  these,  to  bar,  \w\\  and 
heretofore  untried  pursuita 

Woman  has  not  onlj  become  an  essential,  though  generally 
unrecognized  foetor  in  the  IndnstriaJ  world,  but  hers  being 
essentially  the  arts  of  peace  and  progress,  her  in-st  work  is 
shown  in  the  numberless  charitable,  reformatory,  educational, 

and  Other   beneficent  institutions  which  she  has  had  the  OODJ 

and  Ideality  to  establish  for  the  alleviation  of  suffering,  fo]  the 
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n|t  of  man)  forms  ol  (list ice  inn!  neglect,  and  foi 

iii»-  reformation  of  long-continued  wrongs.  These  institution.-- 
exert  a  .«i  steady  Influence  fox  good — an  influence  that 

tends  to  decrease  vice  ;  to  make  useful  if  the  useless  and 

depraved;  to  elevate  the  standard  of  human  happiness;  thus 
supplementing  the  heel  efTbrtsand  furthering  the  highest  aims 
of  good  government 

ganteataon  of  woman  must  be  impressed  with  the 
necessit)  ol  making  an  effective  shoving  of  the  noble  v 
which  each  Is  carra  tag  on.  The  Board  of  Ladj  Managers 
especially  desires  to  have  represented  in  the  rooms  reserved  for 
thai  purpose,  the  educational  work  01  iginated  01  carried  on 
by  wonicu,  from  the  kindergarten  organisations  np  to  the  b 
branches  ol  education,  including  all  school  of  applied 
;mi  art,   such  ss  training  schools  for  nurses,   manual 

training,  industrial,  art,  and  conking  sch stfc  economy, 

sanitation,  etc     When  not  practii  hibited,  the  work  of 

m  should  be  shown  by  maps,  charts,   photo 
.  lief  models,  *u 
It  is  desired  to  show   bo  t  ii+-  breadwinners  who  are  fighting 
unaided  the  tattle  of  life,  the  new  avenues  ol  employment  t] 

oonatootlj  being  opened  to  women  ;  and  in  which  of  these 
their  «ork  will  1m-  dJ  the  most  distinel  value  bj  reason  of  their 
natural  ability  ;  wfcafl  work  will  best  suit  then  sensitive  and 
-tir  temperaments  and  LndivldoaJ  tastes;  whal  receives  the 
best  pay  tor  the  time  and  labor  expended ;  and  what  education 
vrould  beet  enable  them  to  enjoy  wider  opportunities  and  m 
tin*  work  oi  the  greatest  worth  net  011I3  to  themselves  but  to  the 

world. 

The  Board  of  Ladj  Managers  therefore  invites  the  women  of 
all  countries  to  participate  In  this  great  work  of  women  to  the 
end  that  it  maybe  made  not  00I3  national  but  universal,  and 
thai  all  may  profit  by  a  tree  comparison  of  methods,  af 

lis. 

Mks.   Pottkb  Pai.mi.k. 


CHINESE  EXCLUSION. 


i.n    hon.    FUU.VKY    UEA.N,    KX-MEMltKR  OF    CONORBSB. 


TSEBE  is  something  pitifbJ  in  China's  appeal  to  the  United 
States  to  keep  its  treaty  stipulations  ;is  China  has  kepi 
hen  with  db,  and  something  allocking  i«>  one's  senae  •>!  juettoe  in 
refusing  an  official  replj  bohar  appeal,  and  supplementing  that 
refusal  by  the  passage  -»f  an  act  which  nol  only  increases  the 
depth  of  the  wrong  against  tin*  Chinese,  bu1  which  praoticalry 
destroys  the  treat?  itself.  This  act  is  unworthy  of  a  great,  pov 
in!,  enlightened  country,  in  that  it  provides  for  holding  tin- 
Chinese>govenunBnt  to  all  its  treat  v  stipulations,  while  it  fbrefblj 
abolishes  our  on  n. 

The  writer  is  nor  :t  partisan  politician  :  he  has  do  part}'  s*-nti 
tnent   to  rlw  rish  or  inculcate,    but   he  trusts  that   he   is  ;i   loyal 
American  citizen  who  believes  in   Justice  and  rij^ht   in  all  re- 
lationships of  men  or  nations,  and  Irrespective  of  the  actors  In 
this  drama  of  wrong  and  injustice  he  wishes  to  voice  bis  oppo- 
sition to  ir  in  unmistakable  terms.     This  unjust,  discriminating 
legislation  sgainsl  a  nation  and  its  people,  with  whom  we  have 
been  on  treaty  terms  Gar  many  years,  is  tett  to  tea  ding] 
i»_\  the  majority  of  our  thinking  people     Mo  partaeolar  party  is 
responsible  fox  it,  for  l w»t h  parties,  through  their  representati 
in  <  have  bowed  the  knee  to  tin*  demandi  foi  Chinese 

exclusion  from  our  territory,  made  by  the  politicians  of  the 
Pacific  Slope. 

Our  glorj  as  i  repnblicj  op  to  the  time  when  we  took  the  first 

:»  backward,   was  that  we  were  a   republic  of  freedom. 

and   an   u*\  lum    tor   the    poor   and    oppressed    of   all    lands    who 

desired  a  home  and  a  citizenship  for  themselves  and  their 
descendants.  If  that  genera]  polio)  was  to  be  changed,  thru 
strici   justice  and  equity  required  that   out  prohibitory   laws 
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should  be  general,  and  that  a  refusal  of  titaxenship  am 

aid  be  put  upon  broad  grounds,  and  should  1m*  applied  alike 
U  nations  whose  people  were seeking  a  names]  it 

should  follow  (he  personality  ami  not  the  nationality. 

There  are  in  this  late  ad  the  seeds  of  a  rutin*'  war.  more  Dearly 
Imminent  than  these  legislutoi  tin-  appeal  "i  China, 

addressed  bo  this  government,  asking  whal  we  mean  bg  onj 
ruse l  to  answer  her  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  what  is  to  be 
the  policy  of  our  government  concerning  oar  treat;  relations 
with  lici.  and  especially  in  \  i*-\%  of  the  more  stringent  and 
vexing  exclusion  act,  indicates  that  (she  patient  government  of 
thai    people  "I'cnit v. 

iin-  Chinese  government  hail  kepi  treat}  faith.      It  did  not 
■nonaries  or  our  religion,  but  it  has  tolerated  and 
protected  both,  even  against  the  anger  and  violence  of  Its  own 
citizens.     It  did  not  wantourcolon  tished  for  commercial 

purposes,  but  it  has  protected  them.  Tn  doing  so  Chins  bai  Eeh 
the  injustice  oi  the  requital  we  bare  made  En  forbidding  her 
people  to  land  upon  our  soil,  or  before  our  restrictive  laws  were 
-<x\,  the  treatment  of  Chinese  bj  some  of  our  citizens  with 
out  rebuke,  or  even  an  examination  by  the  officials  of  ona 
government.     It'  the  Chinese  government   should   follow    our 

example  ;    repudiate     tre;ity     Stipulations  :   e\ile     all      American 

missionaries  and  i mercia]  colonies,  and  bj   Lav    forbid  tin* 

landing   Of    an     LmertOail    upon    her   shores     what     will    be    the 

resn1  e  moral  sense ol  tin-  count:  d  pronounce  this 

action  jusi  and  in  aooordanee  with  China's  rights  as  a  sat  Loo 

\\\\\    should  China  stand  alone  in  this  BXOlusionl     Why  not 
ide   her  EOSter   nation,  Japan,   and   Turkey,   Kuyptian  States, 

Italy,  Spain.    Portugal,  ami  all  the  Stafc  •  bam 

»pC,    ami    even    <  Vritral     and     Western     Kurope  I     BuppOSe 
China   should    retaliate    with   exclusion   Of  all     Vuniicaiis,   WOUld 

not  the  missionaiiss  be  the  hist  to  clamor  at  the  doors  of  our  gov- 
ment  for  protection  and  For  compensation  1    These  nolc 

tls  do   not    want     rhe   Chinese   tit   come    U,    this    count  r\ 

<  hristianisatlon  :  the}    prefer  to    semi    missionaries  to  them, 
ii>t    the   protests  of   government    and    people  ;  and    hence 
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no  church   or  missionary  organisation   has.    to  our  knowle>. 

cut*  rrd    g    single    protest    against    our    laws   »»t'    exclusion.       I  tut 

suppose  some  missionary  in  Ohiiui  is  blessed  with  converts 
to  Christianity  ;  they  are  DO  Longer  disviples  of  Confucius,  but 
christians,  The.y  are  talented,  educated,  and  with  the  fresh, 
vigorous  lilt*  of  tin-  age  desire  to  make  a  home  and  a  nature 
with  da.  We  then  bare  this  anomaly  presented  :  a  Christian 
conversion  and  a  Christian  civilization  is  no  paaaport  to  a 
Christian,  free  republic,  which  admits  all  other  nations  and 
all  otln*r  religious,  save  tiiis  Christian  brother  from  China  \ 
all  the  missionary  boarda  in  America  respond  amen,  ox  by  their 
silence  acquiesce.  Thus  the  lion  of  politics  and  the  lamb  of 
Christianity  "lie  down  together,"  but  no  Chinese  Christian 
child  shall  1m*  permitted  bo  lead  them. 

[n  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  United  Italy,  the  premier,  in 
answer  to  certain  demands  touching  the  administration  of  foreign 
affairs,  said  i  "  A  ministry  that  \  folates  international  agreements 
is  unvorthy  of  the  country  and  would  be  placed  undei  the  hen 
Ivilized  governments."  Did  the  Italian  premier  have  in 
view  the  action  of  our  government  in  Its  practical  abrogation  of 

,'\  stipulations  with  China  againsl  China's vishes and  i 
sent!    We  note  that  all  the  Buropean  governments  are  placing 
plums  in  china's  basket,  do!  so  much  as  a  matter  of  .inst  ice,  but 

as  a  matter  Of  policy  and  trade.  The  American  republic  is  old 
enough  and  sufficiently  strong  to  treat  all  nations  with  equal 
fairness  and  justice,  neither  rearing  the  strong  nor  tyrannizing 
over  the  weak. 

The  early  statement  of  a  Christian  orator,  found   recorded   in 
a  book  which  all  Christians  reverence  as  divine  and  snthorite 

live,    that    God    has    made   ot    one    blood    every    nation   ol     men 

i  well  upon  all  the  lace  of  the  earth,  found  modei  n  repetition 
and  practical  acknowledgment  in  our  own  Declaration  of  1. 
pendeuoe,  which  declares  that  "all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
righl 

The  condition  Of  peoples  and   raOSS  is  largely  the  one  of  etlu- 
I  m  or  Ignorance.    Tin  i  ural  peculiarities,  Idioi 
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itted  i»\  heredity  and  retained  bj  personal 
irontuent,  it  is  true,  but  a  thoroughly  educated   Japanese, 
Chinese,  ->■    Uricauin  applying  even  the  prlndpteaof  modern 
government,  and  conducting  diplomatic  correspondence  with 
more  civilized  and  more  highly  developed  nations  ranks  ae 
equal  of  the  highest  in  his  conception*  of  the  true,  the  r 
and    Tlif    just    in   all    international    comity,    ;isf  the    records  <>t 
our  State  Department  will  show,     If  these  races  as  a  whoL 
mil1  Inferiors  In  educational  onlture  thej  certainly  appeal  to  unr 
honor  and  manhood,  \t  not  to  our  moral  Benae  of  fairness  and 
true   equality.     The    heart    of    the    Ajnerican    people    heats 
rhythmically  to  justice  and  right,  though  the  head  ie  often  con 
■  I  and  wrongly  directed  upon  questions  of  polity,  through 
tin*  machinations of  p  grades  and  parties,     it  is 

humiliating  t<>  receive,  even  indirectly,  the  rebuke  which  the 
Italian  premier  administered,  though  it  was  |uat  and  deserved* 

We  should  take  ■  wider  and  more  comprehensive  vierw  e 
and  national  diversities.    The  brotherhood  of  man  Ea  the  teach- 
• .  of  all  religions  which  deserve  t<»  bear  the  name 
of  religion  and  of  all  republican  forms  of  government  in  which 
tin-  ■  the  individual  are  acknowledged  and  conserved. 

Let  n>  took  at  all  human  beings  as  units  In  the  family  of  the 
:i  mysterious  spirit  Katherimotl.    The  more  nivored  the  s 
irons;  the  higher  educated  tin*  mote  just;  the  better  en- 
dowed in  all  things,  physical,  mental,  ami  moral,  the  greatej  the 
rej  the  more  fixed  tin-  purpose,  and  the  grandei  the  Lift 
•  to  benefit,  and  bless  others  lower  In  the  human 

\  single  drop  of  justice  is  better  than  an  ocean  •»(  polity; 
a  single  word  of  sympathy  better  than  :i  library  *>t"  learned  dis 
qutsitaons  upon  the  NMram  and  fwwn  of  precedents  established, 
just  as  a  fixed  Douraaof  equal  nnlversa]  comitj  and  just  ire  t<>  all 
nations  ami  peoples  alike,  is  more  forcible  than  an  army  like  that 
..i  s  nil  a  na\  >  as  Lnvinciblfi  as  that  of  the  celebrated 

\  i  m.i.la. 


nil:  WOMAN'S  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 


KV    KKANCKS    K.    WfM.AKh. 


•'  \  Tl  70ULD  that  Bliieher  or  night  were  come,"  said  Welling 
V  V      ton  at  Waterloo,  ami  surely  aighl  without  a  morning 
would  nave  come  ere  tins  in  the  great  final  battle  for  the  ovei 
throw  of  thai  proud,  usurping  ETapoleoo,  better  known  as  Brute 
Force,  bad  not  the  two  divisions  of  the  conquering  army  of 
wom»nhoo<l  effected  ■  junction  in  the  lad  decades  of  this  Old 

World   ccntun  . 

in  Baying  this  Lei  me  dlatlnctlj  disavow  any  banding  togethei 
of  women  as  malcontents  or  hostlles  toward  the  correlated  other 
half  Of  the  human  race.  Brute  force,  to  my  mind,  no 
custom  as  opposed  to  reason,  prejudice  as  the  antagonist  >>t'  fair 
play,  and  precedent  as  the  foe  of  common  sense.  This  rinmifl 
ration  UotB  out  the  BOB  line  altogether  :  for  it  arrays  a  horde  of 
well  meaning  women  against  the  Ideas  for  which  the  oomioil 
Stands,  and  seta  In  array  an  army  of  great  hearts  among  men  Sfl 
our  valiant  allies  in  the  thick  of  the  fight. 

It  was  a  beatttlfn]  saying  Of  the  earlier   Methodists,  when  the> 
avowed  B  holy  life:      "I    fee)   nothing  contrary   t«<  lov**"      The 

widening   march  <>t  Christianity  has  given  a   practical  sense 

to  BUCh  words.  ;mil  we  actually  mean  to-da\  that  whatevei 
in  CUStom  or  law  is  Contrary  to  th:it  love  Of  One's  neighbor 
Which  would  give  to  him  mi  her  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
one's  self  enjoys  is  but  ;i  reHc  of  brute  fofOOi  and  Is  bo  1m*  rust 

OUt  as  e\  i|. 

woman  in  some  of  our  American  commonwealths  is 

shll  si i  re hited  to  the  law  that  the  father  ean  will  away  an  unborn 

child,  and  that  a  girl  of  seven  or  ben  years  old  is  held  to  be  the 

equal  partner  in  a  crime  where  another  is  the  principal]  be 

B  she  is  in  BO  many   WnyS  hampered  and  harmed  1>\   laws  and 
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oma  pertaining  t-»  the  past,  we  reach  ool  bauds  of  help  thai 
she  Mi.i\  i   the  awift- marching  procession  ol    pi 

We  thus  represent  the  human  rather  than  the  iroinaa  question, 
voices  uuiir  bo  do  that  which  the  president  of  our  Ken 
Fork  Bo  leautifullj  once  said  in  a  letter  to  the  Borosj 

Bombay  :    "Tell  them  the  world  was  nude  for  woman  too." 
ECverj  .id. in  mjs  to  I'vi'i)  other  <ni4*.  "combine,"  ami  in  .so 

doing  thl  .■    chaos   into  older.       \\hene\ei\    woman  shall 

say  to  every  other,  ••  combiue,"  tin*  war  dragon  shall  be  slain, 
the  poverty  wiper  shall  I**  exterminated,  tin-  gold  bug  transfixed 

by  a  silver  pin,  the  saloon  drowned  out,  and  tin-  last  white  Si 

Liberated,  from  the  woods  of  Wisconsin  and  the  bagnios  of 
Chicago  and  Washington.     Combination  is  --a  game  two  can 

pla>  at":  the   millionaires  have  taught   us  how,  and  tlie  Laboi 

lori,  -i  overtaking  the  capitalistic  bare 

Oonld  anything  be  broader  than  the  basis  Laid  fbr  this 
its  preamble  deelarea 

M  We,  the  women  of  th«  TJuStei  vlng  that  the 

!   of  our    bomei  and   nation    will   In-  advanced    DJ 

unity  of  thought,  sympathy,  and  purpose,  and  that  an  organized ve- 

meut  of  women  will  host  conserve  the  higheal  good  of  the  family  and 
the  state,  do  i  confederation  of 

d  to  the  overthrow  of  it  1 1  form*-  of  Ignorance  and  in 
Justice,  and  to  tin-  application  of  the  Golden  Knit   t<>  society  ou»1 

and  l;iw 

i  believe  we  should  organize  a  miniature  council  in  evaxj 

tow  a  and  eit> .  confederating  these  In  ever}  state,  and  instructing 

riu-  srar<-  Council  to  send  delegates  to  the  National  Council. 

plan  would  lw  to  let  these  delegates   Bonn  a  toweo    and 

the    hoads  of   tin-    \atloual    soeiohe.s  an  upper    house.   whose    con 

current  vote  should  be  essential  to  the  enunciation  of  an]  prin 

nple  or  the  adoption  of  au\  plan.  We  should  thus  have  within 
tii*  national  government)  BS  carried  on  bj  men.  a  republic  ol 
women  dulj  organized  and  officered,  not  in  any  vrise  antagonistic 
bo  men,  hut  conducted   in   their   interest    as  much  an  In  OUT  own. 

ami  tending  toward  such  mutual  fellowship  among  women,  Mich 
a  breadth  of  knowledge  and  sympathy  as  should  establish  a  unity 
of   purpose  throughout   tin-   nation   of   women- workers,   pat    a 
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premium  upon  organited  as  against  isolated  efforts  for  banian 

■  anient,   minify   ft  of  selfhood  and   magnify   that    of 

otherhood,  training  and  tutoriug  women  for  t i ■  itep 

in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  when  men  ami  women  shall  sH 
by  side  in  government  and  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no 
more. 

Were  there  sneh  a  council  of  women  in  the  town  ami  oily, 
state  ami  nation,  we  should  have  our  representatives  constantly 
at  tin*  state  ami  national  capitals,  and  shook!  aak  unitedly  tor  ad 
vantages  that  nave  heretofore  been  asked  foi  onlybyaepai 
societies.  Laws  for  the  better  protection  of  women,  married 
and  single  :  laws  protecting  the  property  rights  of  married 
women  and  giving  them  equal  power  with  their  husbands  over 
their  children;  laws  making  the  kindergarten  a  part  of  our 
public  school  system;  requiring  lessons  in  all  grades  of  public 
schools  with  special  reference  to  health  ami  purity  of  persona] 
habitudes;  national  ami  state  appropriations  toe  institutions 
helpful  to  women, —surely  we  mighl  together  strive  tor  all 
of  these, 

I  am  confident  thai  the  development  of  this  movement  will 

impart    lo    women   sneh   a   sense   of   strength    ami    courage,    ami 

their  corporate  self-reapecl  will  so  increase,  that  such  theatrical 

lulls  as  we  Don  se<*  displayed    w ill    not  be  permitted   Bbi    an 

hour  without  our  potent  protest;  ami  the  exhibitions  of  women's 
forms  and   faoee  in  the  saloons  ami  ci«rar  stores,  whme  women's 

self-respect  will  never  let  them  enter,  and  the  disgraceful  lite 
tin--  now  for  sale  <>u  mi  many  public  news-stands  win  not  be 
tolerated  hj  the  womanhood  of  any  town  or  city.    An  *•  anaton* 

ieal   museum"  that    I  often   pass  mi  a  Chicago  street   bean  the 

words:  " Gentlemen onlj  admitted/'    Why  do  women  passivelj 

pt    these  riauutiii-  assumption*  that    men  are  expected  to  ile- 

asun  ti'"iu  objects  that  they  would  not  tor  a  moment 

permit    Their    wives    to    see'      Some    day   Women    will     not    aeeept 

ihem   passively]    ami   then   these   bjus*-   exhibitions  will    a  i 

for  women  will  purify  every  place  they  enter  ami  the\  will 
enter  every  place.  Catholic  ami  Protestant  women  would  eome 
to  a  better    understanding   "t    each    other    through    working 
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thus  for  mutual  interests  |  Jen  and  Gentile  would  rejoice  in  the 
lifold  aims  of  a  praetiea]  <  hristianity  ;  women  who  work  be- 
ie  they  niu^r  ;  women,  true-eonled  enough  to  work  because 
the)  ought^  or,  best  of  ai  wiled  enough  to  York  because 

thej  low  humanity,  will  ail  meal  on  one  broad  platform,  la 
enough  and  strong  enough  to   furnish   standing  n»»m  n>i 
Lator  OB  OTW8  but    0J   means  of  Tins  round]    «»■   women 

migt  that  stupendous  bondage  which  Is  the 

i    all  ethers — the  anb^althinbieag  "t    bshtonable  dr« 
"Courage  ia  ;is  contagious  as  cowardice,*'  ami  the  eouragi 
a  eovnef]  of  women  maj  yet  lead  ne  into  she  liberty  -»i  a  costume 
■  fa]  as  it  is  reasonable,  ami  healthful  bh  it  is  chaste. 

A  pan  'it    milk   som>  in  a    t  humlersiorm,  ami    must  stand   still 

ere  iT^am  will  ('(iiia*.  So  with  our  minds.  Their  sober aecond 
thought  is  beat  attained  in  solitude.  We  have  long  met  to  read 
■.  s  make  speeches,  and  prepare  petitions;  let  na  hereafter 
meet  to  UgtoUto  tor  womanhood,  for  childhood,  ami  the  home. 
M«'u  have  told  oa  solemnly,  have  told  us  often,  ami  in  good 
faith,  no  doubt)  that  tht*>  would  grant   whatever  the  women 

< >ur  time  to  ask    unitedly  has  Wafted  lo 

but  it  la  here  it  last.  Qoethe  haa  said:  ''Talent  is  nurtured 
;n  solitude,  but  character  on  life's  tempestuous  sea,"  and  t.. 

,  te  ill**  world  wider  for  woman  ami  happier  tor  humanity  the 
wonder-working  powers  of  organization  art*  essential,  the  chaoa 

Individuality  giving  place  to  the  cosmos  of  aggregated  in- 
fluence ami  power. 

Consider  the  tart  that  more  than  eighty-two  per  cent  of  all 

our   public  School   teachers  are   uonten;   that   over  fcwo   hundred 

colleges  now  have  over  tour  thousand  woman  students;  that  in 
trial  schools  for  ^ii  Is  are    being    (bunded   in  almoat    bv\ 

state;   that    hardly    a    seore   o|     colleges    in   all    the    nation    still 

tide  us  and  that  these  begin  t«»  !<»>k  sheepish  ami  apeak 
mi  tours  apologetic,  while  tin-  University  <>i  Pennsylvania  was 
iatei>  opened.  Barnard  College  <:i  Wen  Y<>rk  is  the  annex 
to   .,  Hi    Columbia,   ami    tin-    Methodist    CniverBitj    of 

Washington  D.  CL,  the  Leland  Stanford  ami  Chicago  Oniv< 

with  countless  millions  f>a»-k  «>i"  them  are,  in  all  <d*  their  de- 
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menta,   including    divinity,   to  In-  open    to    women.     We 
ire  admitted  to  the  theological  seminaries  of  the  HethodiBt, 
Congregational,  and    Universalis!    churches,  to  say  nothing  of 
half  ;i  'i"/fn    smaller   eeclesiastioal    communions.    The  i 
Baptist  and  several  other  churches  doi  welcome  women  dele- 

a  to  their  highest  councils  while  we   rote  in  the    local 

mbly  of  almost  averj  church  in  Christendom  except  the 
Catholic. 

Every  woman  who  racateaa  place  in  the  teachers1  ranks  and 
enters  an  unusual  line  of  work,  does  biro  excellent  thin 
she  makes  room  for  some  one  waiting  for  a  place  and  helps 
to  open  a  lii'w  vocation  for  herself  and  other  women.  Envien 
of  tliis.  consider  what  it  means  t*»  ail  of  oa,  thai  women  have 
now  taken  theii  places  successfully  in  almost  everj  rank  from 
author  and  artist.  Lecturer  sad  .journalist,  to  dentist  ami  barber, 

ier  and  ranchman,  stock-broker  and  steamboat  captain* 
Statistics  give  5,800,000  women  as  the  number  who  cam  their 
own  living  bj   industrial  pursuits   In  Germany,  4*000,000  in 

land,  3,750,000  in  Prance,  about  the  same  number  In  A.ustro 
Hungary,  and  over 2,700,000  in  America. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  World's  Fair  baa  a  separate 
commission  of  women  provided  and  provided  for  by  the  United 
States  go vernment.  The  air  of  these  last  days  is  electric  with 
delightful  tidings.     Lei  as  widen  the  outlook  to  its  utmost  and 

prbal  fort\  years  have  wronghl  along  the  picket  Line  Of  our 
odvanot — actual   participation   In   the    goi eminent.     Nineteen 

thousand    women    voteil    in    BOStOti   aJOnC    on    a    decisive    School 

question  in  1888,  and  in  a  driving  snowstorm,      Women  no* 

have  the  ballot  0D  BohOOl  questions  in  twenty-two  states,  have 
mnnicipai  and  school  suffrage  in  Kansas  aud  Oklahoma  ;  while 
by  constitutional   enactment,    ratified    bj   a   vole  of  eight    bO  One 

among  ti«-  people,  fchej  are  fullj  disenthralled  In  the  Rree  mo 

tain  state  of  Wyoming. 

John  Bright  said  thai  agitation  "is  hut  the  marshaling  of  a 
nation's  conscience  to  right  Its  laws."  ami  in  this  large  view 
every  patriotic  woman  must  perceive  her  duty  to  be  made 
willing  to  rote  it  she  is  m>i  bo  already.    The  ne*  United  states 
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seuator  from  Kansas  put  the  point  pithily  when  he  said 
the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  tin-  United  States  wfll  be 
l  by  t!ir  people  thai  live  in  them  :  whan  thai  good  time 
comes,  women  will  rote  and  men  quit  drinking." 

The  first  ballots  ever  cast  \*\  women  tot  the  election  of  ji 
national  ruler  "ill  be  next  November.  A  happy  man  Indeed 
ought  that  next  President  to  be  should  the  candidate  for  which 
a  majority  of  enfranchised  women  rots  oojne  to  Ok*  throne 
i>t'  power,  and  from  bis  administration  would  women  have  mnch 
t<»  in»|H — .a  least  in  port  office  promotions,  ©or expectation  el 
■i  In  the  lily-handed  men  of  college,  court,  ami 
cloister,  i»nr  In  the  formers,  whose  "higher  education"  has 
I--. mi  thi  and  In  the  media  blued  by  trades-unions 

and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  These  are  the  men  who  have  been 
known  to  xn  on  a  strike  because  sewing  women  toiled  si  stan  lug 
rates;  who  stand  stoutly  by  their  motto,  "Equal  pay  for  equal 
i."  ;  who  declare  in  their  platforms  thai  we  shall  have  the 
ballot,  and  who  are  the  force  thai  shall  yet  bring  about  an  even 
-  between  the  eight  hours  of  the  husband  and  the  sixteen 
hours  "i  the  « ife. 

in  tiit*  epoch  we  have  entered  labor  will  doubtless  come  to 
be  the  onlj  potentate,  and  "fbi  ^alue  received"  will  have  the 
skilled  t«»ii  of  the  human  species  as  its  s«.i«*  basis  of  any  ••  specie 
pa)  luriit  :  "a  note  of  hand"  having  oo  effect  save  the  Unman 
hand  at  work.  For  man  added  t<>  nature  is  all  the  capital  there 
Is  on  earth;  and  "the  besl  thai  Bng  mortal  hath  is  thai  which 
every  mortal  shares,"  Bur  nature  belongs  equaJlj  i « •  all  men  ; 
hence  the  onlj  genuine  capital  and  changeless  medium  of  as 
change  always  up  to  par  value  is  labor  itself,  and  there  will 
eventually  Ik*  oo  more  antagonism  between  capital  and  laboi  than 
between  tin*  right  hand  and  tin*  left  Labor  Is  the  intelligent 
and  benenoenl  reaction  of  man  upon  nature  This  reaction  sets 
force  enough  iu  motion  t<>  float  him  in  all  waters,  and  carry  him 
I  continents.  Sis  daily  labor  then  »*•  the  equivalent  he 
fumiahea  for  food  and  clothing,  fuel  and  shelter,  and  it  la  the 
supreme  interest  of  thi  i<>  prepare  the  Individual  In  head, 

id  heart  t<>  put  forth  his  highest  power     Carried  to  Its 
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roclosjon,  fiiis  is  the  Bodaliam  .ion 

Kulr  in  action  ;  the  basis  of  thai  golden  age  which  shall  succeed 
tliis  age  nf  gold.  There  is  no  devil's  delusion  n  complete  as 
that  u bine  blood"  is  Itesf.  That  it  is  really  the  thinnest  and 
cheapest  blood  of  all  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  blue  veins, 

I'miii   which    we   get    the   phrase,  are    luit    I  he  symptoms  of  pOOT 

health,  ami  he  who  has  poor  health  is  poor  indeed. 

Women  are  beginning  to  study  the  labor  question,  that  whale 
to  which  politicians  are  now  throwing  tuhs,  ami  which  -pouts  so 
foamily  in  the  deep  sea  of  Living  tames.     Women,    i-   i  <ds 
have  been  the  world's  chief  totters;  it  is  a  world-old  prw 
that  "their  work  Is  aevei  done*"     But  the  value  put  opon  that 

work  i-  pointedly  illustrate*)  in  the  reply  recently  given  bj  an 
.in.  ii-tit    Seminole  to  one  oJ  our  White  Rihboners  who  visited  the 

rvatfon  of  that  tribe  in  Florida,  where  sin-  saw  ■ 

ami  a  horse  roaming  the  pasture  w  hile  two  women  were  grinding 

at  the  mill,  poshing  its  wheels  laboriously  by  hand.     Twain 
the  <»hi  Indian  chief  who  sit  by,  the  temperenee  woman  said 
with    pent-up    Indignation,    M  Why   don't    yon   yoke  the   oxen 

Or  harness  the  horse  ami    let    them  turn  the  mill  f  "      The  •calm 
\iew"    Bel   forth  in  the  answer  contains  a  whole  DOdj  of  SVid< 
touching  The  woman  question*      Hear  him  :    "  Horse  cost  mom  \  . 
o\  cost  money   ;    vi/i»Mr  mst  tntthimj." 

A  tier  all  thnc  wen-  tons  of  philosophy  in  the  phrase;  for,  by 

the    laws  of  milnl.   each    ,  tn   a    community    is  estimated 

according  U)  liis  relation  to  the  chief  popular  Standard  Of  value. 

To-day,  in  this  coi ercial  civilization  of  ours,  money  is  that 

standard.     Heme  tin-  emancipation  of  woman  must  come,  first 

!].  along  industrial  lines.     She  must  In  her  skilled  head  ami 

bands  represent  financial  values.    To-day  the  standard  is  gold ; 

to  BQOrrOW  it  will  be  gifts  j   next  day,  character      Bui  in  the  slow 
ematlC    process    of    evolution    it    is    only    thrOUgfa    financial 

freedom  thai  she  will  rise  to  thai  truer  freedom  which  is  the 
measure  of  all  her  faculties  in  trained,  harmonious,  ami  helpful 
i  ise. 
Thirty  years  ago,  General  Spinner,  •■!"  grateful  memory,  pro- 
nosed    the  admission   of  women   to  employment    in   the    United 
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It&tee  Treasury.     AsBalmou  P.  Cuasewa*  thatdc 

]»;irtuu'i>l.   his  I"  I  hi  and  It 

murh    difficult)     w;is    miidc    l>\     men    Who    Wanted     tin!     work, 

thai  Atr..iu.  Edward  Bates  had  borendei  an  opinion 

arable  to  rlu*  women)  and  we  duo  VW411  believe  thai  Ainabain 
Lincoln,  always  ocu  friend,  waste  sympafchj  with  the  movement 
Not  a  little  annoyance  was  endured  by  the  three  officers  w  ho  took 
op  the  women's  must-  *.  variegated  and  complete  sssortmenl 
ol  nightcaps  labeled  with  the  word  "Grandmother,"  and  other 
epithets  intended  to  be  equal!]  opprobrious,  was  sent  I  hem 
through  the  post  office*  also  letters  that  contained  vituperative 
threats  thai  Called  or  (heir  intention. 

It  ia  not  too  iiim.li  i«-  claim  tint  ;i  now  era  dawned  tor  wc 
industrially  and  officially,  when  the  Imperial  people's  gov 
meat  thus  toi   tie-  first   time  recognised  her  right  to  a  b! 

in  the  gtKMl  things  it  has  to  give* 

Pot  m\  pari  I  would  have  woman  everyn  here  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual  and  nol  as  belonging  t«»  a  tribe  I  would  have 
portion  under  tin-  sun  assigned  t<>  her  in  severalty,  and  \*<-nM 
teach  her  ;i>  rapid!)1  br  possible  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world 
on  equal  terms  with  ever)  othei  oitiseu,  and,  as  a  worker  in  the 
difficult  reform  which  haa  social  virtue  as  its  outcome,  I  hav< 
been  driven  to  believe  that  the  core  el  Bdward  BeUatny'e  plan, 
which  is  the  industrial  disenthrallmenl  of  women,  is  the  waj  out 
ol  tin-  wilderness  (bi  woman  and  through  her  for  mankind.  \\  ItJi 
the  weapons  of  f"ii  m  her  firm,  kind,  ami  skillful  band,  she  ran 

dub    hei     brother    man     ".i    knight    Of    the    new    ehivaln."    ami 

other*  ise  she  cannot 

era!  Booth  in  "Darkest  England,"  declares  that  London 

over  thirty  thousand  absolutely  homeleaa  t \  who  Bleep  out 

of  doors  the  year  round  and  whose  onlj  difference  •>!   . 

thai  Home  have  ■  newspaper  between  them  ami  tin-  damp  poi  lug- 

Muin'v  w  hi  lo  moM   ha\  e  mtt.      Then  are  in  I :  loaf  Ih  -it  am 

■  hundred  thousand  prostitutes  and  halt' a  million  drunks 

while  one  perSOD  m  e\er\    li\e  in  London  dies  in  the  wnrkhoii-#  . 

the  hospital   or  the  lunatic  asylum. 
Jacob  RHs  in  his  book  entitled  "Hon  the  Other  Half  Lives," 
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portrays  the  lives  of  t lit-  submerged  teatli  in  New  York  City 
after  a  fashion  that  m  wonder  whether  oar  Siberian  exile 

petitions  ought  not  to  be  duplicated  to  the  governor  <»t  the 
proud  Empire  state  of  our  own  land.  Now,  in  the  bee  <>t 
all  this  abomination  of  desolation,  I  believe  thai  when,  for  every 
child  born  Into  tin*  world,  the  problems  ••!  food  and  clothing, 
fuel  and  shelter,  ate  ahead]  and  forevermore  settled  questions — 
the  great,  kind,  foresighted  hnman  family  as  a  corporate  Ann  «>i 
We.  i's  &  Company,  having  arranged  all  thai  as  an  ofBtot  to  the 
r  of  that  ohild  when  old  enough  to  work— then  will  nave 
come  the  very  hist  fair  chance  ever  yel  given  for  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  true  riharaetoi  and  highest  conquest 

Almost  ever}  one  lias  Inspiration  and  purpose,  bul  the  differ- 
i  ace  in  the  Light  shed  from  these  two  flames  hronghl  down  from 
heaven  is  En  different  persons  like  thai  between  a  firefly  and 
a  star.  One  sparkles  fore  moment  in  the  darkness,  but  guides 
nowhere!  Decease  its  chief  characteristic  is  its  tnternuttence j 
the  other  lends  the  illumination  of  its  mild,  unchanging  light  t*. 
every  eye  that  is  lifted  t«.  behold  it.  s.i  will  it  be  in  the  age  "i 
brotherhood  that  shall  kill  out  this  age  of  gold;  unhampered  by 
the  everlasting  grind  of  necessity  that  we  have  in  common  with 
the  brute  creation,  the  steady  shining  star  of  a  purpose  groat  as 
the  soul  and  snored  as  Immortality  shall  light  np  every  life  of 
man. 

lu  his  book  entitled  "Society  as  I  Save  Pound  it."'  Waul 
McAllister,  thai  astounding  product  of  democratic  instStutio 
describes  a  banquet  at  which  seventy-two  <>t'  the  famous  PVmr 
Hundred  sat  down,  and  which  coal  1X0,000.  A  recent  prome- 
nade concert  by  the  junta  class  oJ  Fale  College  is  estimated  by 
good  judges  to  have  cost,  Including  costumes  specially  pre- 
pared for  it.  at  least  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Not  a  feu  oi 
these  students  paid  from  eighl  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars 

SB  the  Share  for  the  evening,  ami  yet  Yale  is  a  Christian  call. 

not  given  up  t<>  pomps  and  vanities  iik«>  poor  McAllister  and  ins 

long  tn  be  upset,  thank  heaven,  ami  made  to  feel  the 

contempl  of  aU  true  patriots  and  devotees  of  Christianity  in 

art  urn. 
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But  be  it  remembered  that  until  woman  comes  t-.  her  kingdom 
physically  she  will  never  really  come  at  nil.  Created  to  be  w •  - n 
and  strong  and  beautiful,  sin*  li  Lfloed  bar  constitution 

and  has  ever  ainee  been  living  on  her  by-laws.  She  has  made  «»i 
herself  an  hourglass,  whose  sands  of  lit"*'  pass  quick]}  byi  Sim 
has  walked  when  slit-  should  have  run,  sit  when  she  Bhould  have 
walked,  reclined  when  she  should  have  sat.  She  has  allowed 
herself  t<>  become  a  mere  la)  figure  upon  winch  any  hump 
01  hoop  or  farthingale  could  in-  fastened  thai  fashion  mong 
chose;  andofttiinefl  hei  head  isa  mererotarj  ball  upon  which 
milliners  mag   let   perch  whatevei   tin  f  p]  ■•■  it  bird  of 

idiee  in-  beast  01  creeping  thing,  She  baa  bedraggled  her 
-  long  skirts  in  whatevei  combination  of  tilth  the  street 
presented,  submitting  to  a  morion  the  most  awkward  and  de- 
known  to  tin-  entire  animal  kingdom,  for  nature 
endowed  ;iii  others  that  eanrj  trams  and  trails  with  the 
power  of  lifting  them  without  turning  in  their  tracks,  biu  a 
fashionable  woman  pays  lowliest  obeisance  bo  what  follows 
in  her  own  wake  j  ami.  as  sh*-  doefl  so,  outfl  the  most  grotesque 
figure  outside  a  jumping  jack,    she  is  a  creature  born  to  the 

1  t>  and  freedom  »»t"  Diana,  but  she  isswatfeed  bj  her  skirts, 
splintered  by  bet  bandaged  b]  her  tight  waist  ami  pin 

-I  h\  her  sleeves  until — alas,  ihat  I  should  live  to  say  ttt— a 
•■ct  turki  spitted  goose  is  her  most  appropriate  em* 

blem. 

i<i\  reporter  tells  us  that  ske  bad  the  curiosity  to  afik  the 

ght  of  a  bead-trimmed  suit  and  found  it  greater  than  the 
maximum  weight  carried  by  soldiers  in  our  late  war,  Including 

interments,  ammunition,  and  all.     The  catalogue    of   our 
crimes  as  tlie  drj  goods  class  is.  however,  leas  tragically  true  to 
<luy  than  it  was  yesterday 

A  spasm  of  sense  has  embellished  the  features  of  the  average 
fashion  plate  ;  Dr.  Jaeger's  flannels  have  helped  to  equalize  tin* 
circulation  j  Mrs.  Bates  of  Boston,  and  other  good  women  have 
mtroduo  m   in   underwear;  Dr.   Btookbam   has  written 

init-  Jennees  HfUlei  baa  united  the  estbt  I 
i..  ii.«   ethics  ol  costuming,  and  ii  has  actuallj  become  fashion* 
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able  to  use  dumb  bells  and  take  fencing  Lemma.  Mora  than 
this  thfl  Limp,  Hie  shuttle,  tin*  slide,  and  tin*  hop  an-  passing  out 
and  women  air  positively    learning  \<>  walk  .  shioneble 

accomplishment     >r«»st  gracious  of  all,  the  Princess  of  Wales 

BOme   months  ago,    sent    word   to  tin*   clothes  defonners  of    the 

human  form  and  bedeckersof  the  human  inuumn,  that  no  dress 
or  bonnet  trimmed  with  die  desiccated  remains  of  birds  would 
fter  be  accepted  either  by  herself  or  her  daughters, 
It  has  been  wisely  remarked  bj  one  ofotu  college  bred  s 
that  in  no  particular  has  the  average  woman  faih-d  more  signally 
than  in  keeping  her  own  little  ones  alive.     Four  hundred  t 
mod  babies  annually  breathe  their  first  and  last  in  the  Coiled 
states. — being  either  so  poorly  endowed  with  vital  powen 
aadequately  nourished  and  cared  for  thai  they  cannot  Em  | 
survive,     one  third  of  all  the  children  born  depart  this  Lift  be- 
fore  they    reach    five   years  of  age.      In   Oriental   countries  they 
BWarm   thick   as   Mies,  and   the  existence  of  woman-   a    being  BO 

impure  thai  hei  husband  begs  pardon  for  referring  to  his  wife  at 
ail — is  tolerated  only  because  she  Is  a  Qoeeoaarj  prerequisite 

the  transformation  of  a  man  into  the  fathei  of  sons.     It  thus  ftp 

(►ears  that  exclusive  devotion  to  maternity  has  not  resulted 
m  the  i»4*st  good  of   woman  pr  the  highest  development  of 

humanity.      In  those  same   <  >rieutal   countries  the    An-lo-Saxon 

race  has  conquered  the  native  and  holds  it  in  subjection,  though 
outnumbered^  the  rate  of  twenty-five  hundred  to  one.     Pc 
bly  it  fewer  children  were  born  and  of  a  better  quality .  it  might 
he  a  blessing  to  nil  concerned.    The  Cabled  Lioness  which,  on 
being  twitted  of  her  small  family,  replied  proudly,  eying  her 

beautiful  Whelp:  "True  I  have  only  one  but  that  one  will 
grow  to  1m*  a  lion."  may,   for  aught  we  know,  prefigure  the 

woman  of  the  future.  It  seems  t  *  *  l>e  a  law  of  nature  that  (pun 
tit>  decreases  as  quality  improves.  liut,  I>e  this  as  it  may,  we 
are  going  to  have,  ere  Long,  a  scientific  motherhood.  Children 
will  l>e  born  of  set  purpose,  and  will  cut  their  teeth  according  to 
u  plan.  The  empirical  maxims  and  old  wives"  Cables  of  the 
nursery  will  give  waj  to  the  hard-earned  results  of  scientific  in* 
vestigation.     The  best  work  of  the  mothei  will  be  Intelligently 
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(lime,  tin  the  baneo  oi  heredity,  prenatal  Lnfltn  I  devoid 

obedience  to  the  laws  of  health,     l  teeters,  diel  and  drew,  \  «-nt  i 
latiOD]  sleep,  and  exercise  will  constitute  her  "council  of  pbyal 
cians."     Bays  airs.   Frances   Fisher  Wood,  ■  Vassar  graduate 
and  a  successful  uothej 

"  OldVfaehloned  New  England  mot!  rten  extolled  as  an  li 

type  of  motherhood,  while  college-bred  women  are  the  staple  of  papu- 
la!  newapapei  Joki  tleged  (utile  attempts  to  care  fori 
ofntprtng.    V'*i  statistics  show  thru  the  mortality  among  native 

land  •iocs  exceeds  that  oi  fcnj  other  pail  of  the  (Jolted  States,  and 
tin-  proportion  <»r  deaths  i"  blrthi  i*  constantly  Increasing;  while 
among  tfaeridlouJed  college  women  nine  tentba  of  their  children 

Infancy,  a  record  which  [  believe  baa  never  been  equaled  In  any 
rtm n try  in  nituvMofl  fumiahed  the  data  Bar  nofa  deductions. 

i  riaim  thai  :»  woman  sclent incoU y  edocated  can  Ln  three  boon 
■it  mareabonl  the  care  oi  tnJhnta  than  another,  Intellectually  un- 
trained, can  leam  from  peraonaJ  rape  n  a  lifetime,      fn  other 
oaeapatlo                             m  n  moth<  i  -  an  alio*  experience  aloi 
counl  for  little." 

This  college-bred  mother  supports  hei  theory  by  offering  for 
inspection  "a  healthy,  bappj  specimen  of  scientific  babyhood,51 
who  rapturously  greets  this  happj  woman  .in  ina-tua.    Happy 
child  of  a  bappi  mother  1    [n  his  twenty-two  months  oJ  babj 
hood  he  li:t.s  never  known  the  torture  of  eoU 
.tt  nigh!  gnd  never  wakens  until  morning,  cute  hi--  teeth  with 
aa  little  caramon}  and  Bartering  as  a  kitten,  oontraeta  ao  in- 
fentfle  diseases,  succumbs  to  no  Infantile  disorders,  and  d 
not  periodically  mpsel  the  equilibrium  of  the  entire  i'amih  ;it 
intervals  of  two  or  three  days  by  being  mysteriously  "exoa 
after  the  manner  of  unscientific  baby  tyrants,     The  diet  of  this 
enviable  baby  consists  aoa  of  water  thai  has  been  boiled,  milk 
that  has  been  sterilised,  oatmeal,  baked  apples,  and  stock  soup. 

Tin*  aforementioned  college-bred  woman  Is  a  trnsteeol  Bai 

!.  a  contributor  to  tin*  press,  a  public  speakei  on  rarioue 

educational  and  scientific  subjects,  a  woman  of  place  in  society, 

and,  as  has  already   been  declared,  is  a   modal  bounvmaker. 

What  would  yon  more T     The  woman  qttestion  has  do  higl 

outa  i  d  once  again  Is  wisdom  "justified  of  hei  children.'' 

>  home  should  be  imansnip.     bTohomeis 

onions  thai  is  no1  controlled  by  statesmen.     11 
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has   been  trnU  said    thai    1 1 1* *   real   dim-rente   between  great   BWO 

timl  little  men  is  that  the  little  man  sees  Littleness  am)  the  g 
man  sees  greatness  in  everything.    Ami  it  is  supremely  true  of 
the  true  mother  that  tin*  Ineffable  greatness  of  her  character  ami 
calling  [ends  a   dignity   to  tin*  smallest  erf  bet  deeds  ami  bo 

guinea  tin-  BacredneflBoJ  borne  ami  oountrj  in  the ohildn 
eyes,  that   they  cannot  tail  to  t»»-  supremely  loyal  to  God  ami 

home  ami   native  laml. 

Women    an*   patriots.   the\    an*   born  90.      When  the    Ynuth'n 

portion  offered  a  prize  tor  the  beat  sang   on  tin-  patriotic 

Influence  of  the  American  flag  when  raised  over  public  schools, 

-  woo  the  prize   in   thirty  states  ami  territories,  while 
won  m  eighteen.    The  mother  of  tin*  I'uture  who  better  knows 

w  liat  the  state  is  ami   helps  to  make  it.s  laws  will   Impart  to  hei 

children  a  devotion  to  iheit-  country,  stronger  area  than  that 

Which  now  binds  then  to  their  own  homes,  Some  women  have 
a  genius  for  motherhood,  ami  history  points  them  on!  h\  their 
results.  One  of  these  was  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washington,  to 
whose  sacred  tnemorj  a  long-neglected  monument  is  i>eing  raised 

mar  Frederick,   v 

DonbtiesB the OolombJau  Exposition  will  illustrate  the  moth 

erl\  workof  WOnWfl  tor  humanity  by  nn  .m^  *'t   ilay  nurseries  and 

kindergartens  w  here  the  little  ones  can  be  tefl  while  their  natural 
proU'i-tors  \ isit  tin-  great  show ;  emergency  hospitals,  with 
women  physicians  and  nurses  in  attendance;  homes  tor  the 
hiendless  and  the  stranger;  resting  places  fa  the  aged  and  the 
weak  ;  temperance  cafes,  coffeehouses,  and  reading  rooms  ;  ex- 
hibits of  hygienic  food  and  drink  :  halls  where  physical  culture 

is  taught  and  illustrated:  hygienic  garments  ami  dress  reform 
patterns  given   away  as  a    missionary  measure   to  the  benighted 

waap-waistlings  of  the  throng.  We  shall  have  halls,  I  hope,  in 
which   mothers'   meetings  can  in-  held,  and  conferences  upon 

i\er\  BUbjed    whereby    tin*    health,    happiness,    and    holiness   o! 

the  lunar  proph*  ran    he  iuereased    hy  putting  tl Xpert   kliowl- 

Of  tin-  lew  ;tt  the  BCTf  ICC  Of  many. 

Ill--  world  seems  to  me  like  one  great   heart,  the  warmth 
oi  whose  growing  love  and  tin-  rhythm  of  whose  steady  puis**  la 
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adynamic  powea  through  which  God  works  to  make  all  things 

new  and  pure  and  brotherly.  Tin*  cuttlefish  darkens  all  the 
wat<*r  abottJ  it.  .iml  then,  fur  anghl  we  know,  complains  that  it 
eannol  -•  -  a  darkened  son]  in  tin-  midst  of  a  christian 

community  or  family.     It  does  not  seem  t«>  realise  tlmt  wliat  u 
complains  of  is  but  tin*  relies  of  its  own  rode  ami  the  outcome 
oi  Ub  own  conduct     Bach  a  spirit  is  lik<-  ;i  convex  01 
mirror,  distorting  everj  face  and  form  It  reflecta     Its  w< 

more  like  i In*  ..i<!  Scotch  crone  who  said  :    *■  <  >f  guid  pa 
I  ken   imt    t\Mi,    me  iiitii    Sandy,   and    I'm  oae  so  sure  abooi 
Bandy  " 
Borne  people  take  (heir  religion  on  tin-  square  and  bosh  on  tin- 
It  is  largely  a  question  "f  nature  and  environmenl      For 

those  who  tlo  not  like  the  square  tin*  hms  is  perhaps  gOO<L  It  Ims 
taken  all  the  ages  of  Light,  of  evolution,  of  nature,  ami  of  the 
great  human  heart  itself  to  Imihl  the  nest  called  <  hrist  ianit  \  in 
which  so  in;in\  soul-  have  found  a  home  Ami  i.-.  it  finished  ' 
Not  i>>  .iii\  menus.  There  shall  come  other  builders,  and  inothei 
swift-revolving  age*  man  Shall  still  be  the  student  of  God  ami 
humanity.  In  other  worlds  u|.  toward  which  we  gave  as  thej 
the  building  win  go  on-  Mie  white  sunlight  ol  God's 
truth  tails  throngh  tin-  stained  glass  window  <«i  the  human  i" 

and  take>  the  color  Of  OUT  individuality. 

one  of  tin-  crucial  teats  of  tan-  religion  is:     Wlmt  do. 
"hired  girl"  think  about  our  kind  of  religion  1     Never  v 
nobler  tribute  paid  to  character  than  when  the  bodj   servant 
oi    \i.-\aiide]    H.  Stephens  said  of  him  as  he  wept  beside  the 

'Milan's   bier,   "Man'r    Aliek    \\a>   kinder   to   dogs  than    DlOSt 

folks  is  to  men."     Dress  parade  is  one  thing,  everyday  doing  is 

ipiii  ir,    and   the   verdict    of   Hie    most    dependent    in    our 

circle  i^  the  final  verdict  ns  to  whether  we  are  magnlficenl  oi 

me, in. 

Fk\M  1  >    K.     Wll.I.ARD. 
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EOOKOMZCB  fa  the  people  has  Long  since  passed  oat  of 
the  realm  of  tin-  theorist.  When  a  new  economic  idea  is 
reached  its  presentation  la  as  ouxch  a  matter  of  eoneern  as  the 
idea  itself  Tin*  Frenchman  who  recently  defined  Socialism  as 
being  "the  search  do  behalf  of  the  human  nice  for  the  key  of 
Paradise  Lost."  understood  his  business  surtieieiitly  well  1  * •  make 
himself  nndemtood  In  language  which,  H  not  purely  scientific, 
had  the  power  of  attraction  and  caused  men  to  think.  When 
Mr  Benry  George  wrote  "Progress  and  Poverty"  he  made  n 
oontribntion  to  economic  literature  which  marked  an  important 
period  in  the  development  of  political  economy  as  a  scion 
However   his  logic   ma\    be  considered,    the    fact    remains    that 

he  gave  to  ihe  most  uninviting  matter  a  nen  and  attractive  Bet- 
ting. Mr.  Bdward  Bellamy  did  re  than  this,  for,  En  tin- 
literary  production  of  his  industrial  Scheme,  In*  had  the  ad- 
tage  of  a  subject  of  more  general  and  popular  interest,  to  which 
he  gave  a  treatment  sufficiently  unique  to  attract  and  hold  the 
attention  of  the  average  reader,  who  but  for  the  touch  given  an 
old  theory  might  have  passed  the  volume  In. 

Prior  to  the  publication  ,.t  "Looking  Backward  "  there  ex- 
isted in  this  cnuutrv  no  organised  bodj  advocating  the  reforms 
which  Mr.  Bellanrj  advocated  In  bis  hook,     Political  economista 

and  BOCial  reformers  generally  had  dp  to  thai  time  discussed    the 
( tiol  ot  certain  branches  id*  business  by  the  municipalities  and 

by  the  nation, ii  government,  but  there  waa  do  class  of  men  nor 

an\  society  having  a  platform  of  principles  corresponding  to  the 

■     ien1  Nationalist  party.      A  huge  part  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  theo 


•A  part  of  this  paper  appeared  In  Tr»-  Qtuntfattqumn  f<»r  Jnmtnry. 
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ries  ■  only  old  but    fchey  were  tested  and  applied  long 

before  he  thought  of  writing  tin1  book.  The  municipal  owner 
ship  of  irater  works  hud  been  a  common  thine;  in  the  United 
States  tor  twenty  li\e  years  and  the  national  ;ts  well  Sfl  munic- 
ipal  control   of  certain   Imsinesscs  in   Europe,   BUOfl   ;ls  the  jail 

roads,  telegraph*  ■!  water  works,  had  bees  in  rogue  a 

■I      Mr.  Bellamy  took  these  Idea  opean  oj 

and  with  many  additions  of  his  own  constructed  a  selienie  lor 
the  revision  «»t"  the  industi  m,  the  application  "J  which, 

m  the  United  States,  issoaghi  by  the  Nationalist  party, 
Mr    Bellamy's  idea  in  writing  "Looking  Backward"    was 

inereK   the  production  ol  :i  literary  fairy  tale  picturing  society  in 

an  !•  In  spinning  out  the  tale  be  stumbled  upon  what 

he    haj   culled    the    "destined    cornel'   stone    ol'    tlic    new     social 

order,"  and  departing  from  the  original  intention  the  book 
published  with  the  author's  hope  that  it  might  influence  our 
I  and  industrial  systems.     The  result  which  the  book  has 

brOUghl  abOUt    is    in  the  main   a    more   general    interest    m   social 

conditions. 

Nationalism  and  its  propositiona  are  more  generally  mis 
understood  than  anything  else       Ln  English  man  oi  bnainess 
remarked,    'Where  combination  is  possiblej  competition  is 
impossible,"  and  it  is  in  line  with  this  assertion  that  the  Nation 
aiisi>  have  constructed  a  code  of  theories  for  industrial  and 

form,      Naiionalisirwis  ilie  icsnlJ  of  Social  evolution.      It 

:  movement  in  which  political,  economical,  ami  ethical  in 
fineness  are  to  work  in  harmony  with  each  other    The  principle 
of  competition  and  the  law  of  the  survival  ol   the  fittest  are  liehl 
to  1m-  identical.     It  is  one  perfect  public  organization  for  the  ad 
ministration  of  government  and  industry,  wherein  the  individual 

Lfi  a  mere  nothing   except    SS  he    may    form  a   part    of  the   whole. 

rhose  interests  will  accrue  the  benefit  of  concentrated 
.11.  the  result  being  that  whatever  contributes  to  the  general 
d  is  also  oi  benefit  to  tin*  individual    The  Interests  of  in- 
dividuals will  he  fostered  and  promoted  in  the  same  degree  thai 

the  interests  Of  all  arc-  fostered  and  promo;. 

tefit  the  individual  bj  the 
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direct   performance  of  those  services  which  under  present  con 
ilitions   would,    theoretii -ally   at    feast,    mean    thfi   control   ami 
operation  of  all  industrial  business  i>>   means  of  united  public 

.i«  linn. 

It  would  seem  at  first  glance  thai  Nationalism  is  but  another 
form  of  Socialism.     This  is  however  not  the  ease.     Whatever 
differences  there  maj  exisl  In  the  definition  and  plan  of  Social 
ism,  Im-  ir  German,  Bngliah,  Preach,  or  Indeed  American,  there 
Is  one  achievement]  one  end.  which  all  Socialists  are  striving  to 
bring  about)   namely:  the  absolute  reconstruction  oi   sodetg 
Any  reform  oaloulated  in  any  way  bo  delay  tliis  period  of  social 
transformation    is   opposed    by   the  Socialist    The  difference 
thcrct'oi. *  between  Nationalism  and  Socialism  i>  that  Socialism  is 
sought  i>\  the  universal  npheavsJ  of  existing  conditions ;   Us 
tionaliMii    is  sought   by  means  which  are.  entirely    rational  ami 
peaceful,     it   la  believed  that  once  the  reform   is  begun,   the 
assumption  of  industries  bj  the  state  will  graduall}  ansae  until 
tin-  combined  Industries  of  the  nation  will  be  under  the  control 
of  national  authority . 

The  existing  difference  between  Nationalism  and  Socialism 
Itself  Is  better  understood  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  propo 

ins.    Tins*-  EndustriaJ  changes  tor  which  the  country  app< 
bo  i"'  quite  ready,  Mi.  Bellamy  indicates  as  follows: 

First      Tin*  nationalisation   of  the  railroads,  whether   l>y   con- 

stituting  the   United  States  perpefnal  receiver  of  all  lines,  fee 
manage  the  same  for  the  public  interest,  paying  over  to  the  i 
fiit   security  holders,    pending   tin*  complete  sstablishme&l  of 

Nationalism,   such   reasonable  dividends  OH   a  JUS!    valuation  mI 
the    |»ru|H-]ty   as  ma\    1m*   earned,   or    \>\    BOme   Other    practicable 

method  not  involving  hardship  to  individuals. 
Second.     The  nationalization  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
-    and  their  addition  to  tin-  post  office. 

Third.  The  asanmption  of  the  express  business  of  hhs 
country  by  tin-  post-office  department 

Fourth.  The  nationalisation  of  the  coal-mining  husmess  of 
the  country  to  the  end  thai   the  mines  may  be  oostinuaUj 

I    famished  the  oonsnmere  and  the  miners 
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humanely  deal)  with.     it  sted  that  all  mines  nereaftei 

overed  01  opened  shall  i*  regarded  as  public  property,  sob 
jeel  to  Ju.hi  compensation  tor  Land. 

Fifth.    The  municipal  undertaking  of  lighting,  heating,  ran 

ning  of  street  r,n\  and  such  other  municipal  an 

nav  discharged  b$  corporation*.     "  Ii  is,*'  Bays  Mr.  Bellamy, 

iiiiiil  feature  of  (she  method  of  Rationalism  that  as  fast 

arc  nationalised  or  municipalised,  the  condition  of 

the  workers  m  them  shall  be  placed  upon  a   who!)]    humane 

basis.    The  hours  of  labor  will  be  nude  reasonable,  rii»-  * 

pensation  adequate,  the  conditions  safe  and  healthful,  and  sup 
port  in  sickness,  with  peosiotn  for  disabled  and  superannuated 
workers,  will  be  guaranteed.9' 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  foregoing  proposition-  are  of  two 
kinds.  national  and  municipal,  (In*  ultimate  end  in  each  rase  Ih* 
lug  the  extension  of  public  Functions  in  such  a  degree  thai  the 
industries  of  the  country  shall  be  controlled  and  operated  by  tin4 
nation  itself*  Without  referring  direct!)  to  the  scheme  called 
Rationalism  lei  ns  see  to  whal  extenl  the  state  has  been  active 
in  industrial  affairs.  For  the  earls  anumption  of  Industrial 
functions  i>\  the  state  we  must  look  to  European  nations,  in 
the  fourth  oentnrj   r  trol  of  her  oombined  in 

dustriea.     80  radical  and  absolute  was  the  system  that  with  the 
of  the  .stati*  and  the  utter  Bubjection  of  tin-  Lndiridual,  the 
Industrial   process  weakened,    resulting   in  a  final   collapse  oi 
th«»  entire  Industrial   system, 

I  ntii  1870  the  success  of  state  or  national  monopolies  wi 
most  entirely  confined  to  Ebreate}      By  conquest,  annexation,  or 
other  means  large  landed  estates  were  made  over  to  the  nation 
and  held  for  the  purpose  of  Luci  the    public   revenues, 

plan  has  been  such  that   ntanj    European  nations  ai  1 

I  revenues  from  the  public  estates,  either  by  means 
oj  direct  cultivation  or  other  use  01  rental  for  private  01  tndi 
\  id.ua!  purpoees, 

prance,  in  1811,  assumed  control  of  the  tobacco  im> 

■  ieii   it   with  considerable    profit    The   match 
business^  a  small  proportion  of  the  railroads  «>i'  the  country,  and 
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tiif  manufacture  of  tapestrj  and  porcelain  are  Dander  state 
management.  The  telephone  service  passed  into  government 
bands  in  U»©  aiiiinuii  of  L869.    The  price  paid  for  the  business 

eprese&ted  En  the  working  capital   was  8,000,000  fran 
From  all  of  her  monopolies  Prance  receives  ;i  net  revenue  eJ 

000,000  per  year,    The  Russian  government  has  an  immense 

in »|Miiy  in  the  manufacture  of  sheet  Iron,  the  revenues  from 

which  defray  a  large  part  of  t  1m-  government  expenses.  In 
drear  Britain  Hie  management  of  1 1 1* -  slate  extends  to  the  postal 

ice,   express  business,   and  telegraphs.    The  English   poet 
offiee  does  all  the  express  business  of  Great  Britain,  carries  the 
parcels  at  an  average  of  eleven  cents  each]  and  makes  an  avei 
annual  profit  Ol  12,000,000  u>  doing  it. 

The  manufacture  of  Dresden  china  is  a  state  monopol 
Baxony,  from  which  then-  i>  a  >earh   income  of  180,000,000. 
The  tobacco  business  is  a  state  monopoly  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 

Austria,  and  the  Salt  business  to  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Austria.  In 
Germany  the  postal  and  express  business,  telegraphs,  Bob 
about  tii'n  per  cent  of  the  railroads,  and  Dearly  all  the  facto 
supplying  the  army  an-  undn  state  control.  '1  be  German 
soldier's  clothes,  arms,  helmets,  and  even  his  bread  arc  manu- 
factured bj  tin*  state.  Prussia)  from  all  her  state  monopolies, 
Including  her  mineral  resources,  receives  uu  annual  Income  "i 
124,000,000.  , 

The  railroadsof  Europe  since  1870  have  been  fast  passing  into 
the  bands  of  the  government  Belgium  owns  about  three  fourths 
of  her  total  mileage  and  in  Prussia,  out  of  a  total  of  15,000 
miles,  only  a  very  small  percentage  remains  in  private  hands. 

In  the  Tailed  States  md\  the  post  office  ami  public  schools 
have    thus    far    bean    given   over   to   the    hands   of    the    national 

government.  In  the  munieipal  control  of  certain  monopolies, 
particularly  gas  and  electric  lighting  the  United  staler  i> 
wonderfully  behind  European  countries  ami  German}  in  par- 
ticular, where  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  gas  plants  are  owned 
tie  municipalities.     It  Is  as  common  for  a  European  en. 

own    it4-   gafl    WOrkS   BS    it    IS    for   BID    American    municipality 

control    it.s   water    works.      The   OenSUS    lint-can    bulletin    0U    the 


ii  statistics  of  American  i  --  thai  oui  oi  tit'u  Ameri 

eaa  cities  considered,  thirty  Ave  own  water  works;  one,  Waal 
Ington,  l>.  CL,  is  owned  bj  th  i1  governmeni  and  i" 

remaining  fourteen  the  plants  are  owned  and  operated  by  private 
individuals  or  corporations.  The  average  annual  charge  tor 
waltt  Bar  dv  a  the  cities  where  municipal  ownership  is 

in   vogue   is  fl  L63.     in  cities  where   private  capita]  dire*  ta 
ir  supply  the  average  annual  fee  tor  dwellings  is  917.70. 
in  this  ease  then-  would  seem  to  be  n  saving  <<t  abonl  16  t<>  each 
dwelling  house  bj   reason  of  the  extension  of  municipal  tone 

only  ninedttes  In  the  United  States  own  tin-  machinery  and 
manufacture  theft  on  n  gas ;  i hej   are  Philadelphia,  FennsyJ- 
vauia  ;  Wheeling,  Richmond,  Danville,  Oharlotteville,  and  Alex 
aufhia  in   Virginia :  BeUefootaine  and    Hamilton,   Ohio ;  and 
Danville,  Kentucky.     Baehertg  named  gob  cheaper  and 

tarnishes  it  to  the  Individual  oonsomer  at  a  tower  rate  than  pri- 

companies  ever  furnished  it,  beeid  ome  instanoee 

coming  .i  source  of  revenue  t<>  the  city.  Over  sixty  cities  own 
their  electric  light  plants,  and  more  than  half  the  cities  in  the 
country  own  their  water  works. 

These  examples  of  national  and  municipal  control  of  Indus 
trial  affairs  both  m  Europe  and  the  Doited  states,  the  major 
portions  of  which  have  been  emim-nth  successful,  were  not  to 
iilt  oi    Nationalism  so-called,     Thej   were  Che 
LI  tn  reality  oi  economic  evolution  and  advancement^  m  both 
of  which  the  state  is  an  essentia]  element    Tin-\  wen  inaugn- 
i  and  indeed  became  settled  Boonomic  forces  long  before  the 
birth  of  Nationalism,  but  in  the  subsequent  development  of  in- 
dustrial affairs  thej    were  seized  upon  and  really  became  the 
goments  Ln  support   of  public  control,   advocated  by 
Since  the  establishment    of    Nationalism    as   a 
I   distinct    movement    Bw    reform    there    has  been 
aewed  interest  manifested  in  the  business  qualifications  of 
both  National  and  Municipal  Governments,  and  much  of  tiie  ad 

ranee  mad*-  within  a  fe*   years  is  onquestionablj   due  t"  the 

Nationalist  agitation.     Mi.  Bellamy  show-  himself  not  to  be  well 
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ed  wht'ii  he  says  in  flu-  North  American  Rotww  thai  "Up  to 
the  passage  of  the  municipal  lighting  hill  in  189J  l>\  the  Mussa- 
chusetia  Legislature,  Ian  than  a  dozen  American  town*  had 
tried  public  Lighting,  and  few  people  had  even  heard  of  then 
experiment."  The  fad  is  that  more  than  fifty  American 
bad  tried  pnblic  Lighting  prior  to  1891,  the  adoption  of  the 
plana  having  been  brought  about  by  h>eai  contingencies,  in  which 
dissatisfaction  with  ..m  methods  was  an  operating  By 

comparing  the  rata  charged  by  munieipahties  ami  private  coin 

panics  for  gu  ami  eh-etrie  Lighting,  it  is  found  that  lindei  puhlir 

management  the  coat  t*>  the  consumer  is  from  20  to  60  per  < 

lower  than  for  the  same  serviee  umler  private  management. 

Prom   the   foregoing  it   will   be  seen   that   the   management  of 
b  industries  by  the  state  is  entirely  beneficial  to  tin-  ind] 
vidual.      The    railroads,    telegraphs,    express  business,  ami    post 
office  are  created  bv  the  neoeaaities  of  the  people.    They  an 

the   nation   what    the    gas   ami    water   works   are   to  the    uiuniri 

polity.     Thej  are  Inherenty  monopolistic  ami.  in  the  bands  of 
private  Individuals  or  corporations,  are  believed  to  be  detri 

menta!  to  the  individual  ami  public  good.  Between  these < 
poratious  competition  i*  an  unknown  factor.  Then  rata  BN 
determined  with  hut  little  regard  for  the  public  Theoretically 
they  are  regulated  to  give  a  fair  retain  on  the  capita]  Invested  ; 
in  reality  they  art*  mad*-  as  high  as  the  public  wdi  bear  without 
protest,  and  with  but  litth*  regard  to  the  capital  invested  except 

a^  it  ma\  1m-  to  inerSBSB  the  dividends  on  .stork  whieh  is  usually 

Inflated. 
The  letter  of  Postraastei  -General  Wanamaker  to  the  chairman 

Of  the  House  CommitU-e  on    Most   Olheesand   Post    Roads  in  de 
fense  of  bis  scheme  fb*  a  postal  telegraph]  has  a  bearing  on  this 

point   : 

"  tn  1858  the  capital  stock  of  tin-  Western   tJnloti  Company 
1858,000,    ,    .        It-  present  capita]  Is 988,000,000.    tta  plant,  ■ 
•  ■i  ii-  Qontraeti  with  railroads,  oould  bt  dupHcslo  00." 

It  would  seem  in  this  ease  that  there  is #51,000,000  of  capital 
k  whieh  is  not  represented   in  the  working  capital  of  the 
company. 


\   I  I  fit  V  t/.^ 
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The  telegraph  is  mora  than  Forty  years  old 
net  business  but  there  is  ye4  to  be  a  rase  where  there  has  been 
;iu>  real  permanent  competition  between  anj  rival  or  competing 

npanies.     This  applies  with  equal  emphasis  bo  the  railroada 

and  express  business,    it  wee  omlj  .>  fen  yean  ago  that  the 
Baltimore  end  Ohio  Telegraph,  after  a  sham  attempt  al  eompc 
r  it  ion.  was  acquired  by  the  Western  i  nion  Company  and  In  the 
L883,  the   onoertain  competition   between   the  gas 
interests  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the 

solidatkra   >>t'   the  three  oompaniea     The  now   la  n t 

Meadville.    iVunsyU  ;iui;i.   when     in    1867    the    two   natural    gafi 

oompaniea  combined.  Prior  bo  the  consolidation  the  rates  ware 
extravagantly  low  but  In  toss  than  one  year  after  the  mains 
of  the  second  company  had  been  laid  all  oompetitSon  ceased,  a 
combination  followed,  and  rates  became  as  nigb  in  the  extreme 
a«  they  had  been  Ion . 

The  acquisition  bj  the  Philadelphia  and  Keading   liailrood  oj 

the  Lehigb  Valley  ami  New  Jersey  central  mads  was  one  *>t  the 

nm  financial  operations  of  the  tinea.    The  combination  •■! 

estaof  like  character  and  proportion  baa  never  been  wit- 

-*(i  in  tlie  United  states  or  perhaps  In  Europe.     Pox  many 

•  •re  had  been  competition   between   rival   roads  pi 

tratingthe  anthracite  coal  regions,  which  finally  developed  the 

opportunity  for  i  combination  and  the  culmination  was  reached 

in  in  niinati if  the  I  -deal."    Being  the  rnoei 

powerful  corporation  in  the  United  States  and  employing  more 

labor   than    au\    one    coneern    in   the  country,   or   it    may    Im*    in 

the  world,  the  Beading  Railroad  now  control!  more  than 
seventy  five  per  eeul  <>t  the  anthracite  coal  trade  and  all  the 

tndUfltj  tee  w  hieh  are  dependent  upon  it.      Asa  result  of"  the  nm 

i-fiii ration  ol  capital  ;*i"\  working  force  it  is  expected  that  the 
-  will  **■  in.  rtt>000,000.    Since  the 

i]   nearly    -i\    months  ago  the  output  at   the 
uiin'  reduced  and  Mir  price  of  coal  increased      in 

one  week  pi i  nerd  fifty  cents  per  ton.  amounting  hi  nil 

.0110,000  per  year  to  the  corporate  mam 
ben  of  ti'«-  "deal."     the   Vtu    far*  World  is  authority  tor  the 
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statement  that  the  advance  made  in  the  price  of  coal  by  the  ueu 
concern  will  amount  to  :i  but  on  Americans  of  1750,000  per 
month  or  |9,000f000  per  year,  Tims  Ear  the  corporate  pov 
oompoaiiig  the  combination  nave  bean  successful  In  resisting  tin* 
Interference  of  1 1 1* -  state  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
do  effective  restrictions  placed  npon  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise 
by  the  courts. 

Along  with  the  very  general  discussion  of  placing  the  entire 
railway  bosSnasa  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  government) 
comes  the  proposition  of  certain  railroad  managers  to  combine 

the  trunk  lines  of  railway  and  Operate  the  many  divided  syatl 

under  the  management  of  one  great  corporation-  should  Bny 
Bach  remote  contingency  l>e  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future 

the  company  directing  the  enterprise  would  have  an  income 
several  rimes  that  of  the  government  and  constantly  growing, 
and  an  employed  force  greater  in  number  than  the  largest 
standing  army  in  Burope.  The  Influence  which  such  an  organi- 
sation, operated  for  private  gain,  would  have  upon  the  political 
and  Micial  life  of  the  country,  would  be  Incalculable. 

Between  these  private  corporations  competition  cannot  be 
honest  or  long  continued.  Rival  companies  may  compete  with 
each  other  ami  for  a  time  rates  will  lend  to  a  minimum,  hut  the 
i  result  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  average  railroad  war.  the 
strength  <>t*  the  greater  predominates  or,  both  companies  being 
equal;  a  combination   Ks  effected  and   the  rates   rise  to  their 

Original  standard,  if  not  altove,  ami  all  competition  is  at  an  cud. 
By  tli'-  extension  of  the  national  functions  bo  these  industries 

all  profits  would  accrue  to  the  public,  it  being  supposed  that  the 
object  of  private  enterprise  is  gain,  while  with  the  state  the 

aim  tS  Simply  to  pay  expenses.      There  would    be   DO   waste   com 

paratively,  such  as  that  invoh  sd  Kn  the  building  of  parallel  tines 

of  railway  between  two  points  "here  pnlj  o »ould  do  busta 

profitably,  having  a  fair  tariff  of  rates.      A  bettei  a  i  i  a 

iter  concentration  of  capital  and  effort  would  be  tin*  result, 
i»>  which  the  individual  would  be  directly  benefited 

it  is  urged  thai  government  control  En  industrial  afiairs would 
lead  to  political  corruption  and  create  patronage  fbi  the  spoils 


politician.      Tin*  spoils  politician   is  t"  :m> 

9noh  growth  of  public  management     He  La  satisfied  iritfa  the 
present    system*      To    him   b    telegraph    frank,    railwag    p 
express   frank   are   valuable   considerations  and  the    m- 
sts  of  the  people  axe  too  often  Los*  In  the  dire  of  these  and 
ton  polite  forma  of  monopolistic  argument    There  has   i 

;i  rast  «if:i!  cii option  and  bribery  Lu  legislation  pertaining 

the  regulation  oi  these  monopolies  :« > «<l  our  poetal  and  othei 
lam  bear  evidences  <»t  the  susceptibility  of  the  spoils  politic 
in  disregard  public  interests  and  rote  in  accordance  with  the  un- 
written  law  of  the  corporations,     Becanse  the  cavil  service 
yel    to   be   administered    with  s  considerable  degree  of  real 
-■in  \   i>\   any   political  party,  it  is  farther  maintained  thai 
an  extension  of  public   management  would  lead  onU  to  an  i" 
crease  of  political  evils.    The  truth  Lb  it  would  hare  a  bendenoy 
to  political  purity.      Proportionate  with  the  increase  in  govern 
rueiit  functions,  the  state  becomes  more   Important  to  the  in 
(luMriai   world  and  for  this  reason  eivil  tppointmi 

would  of  necessity  be  made  with  greater  consideration  for  tit- 1 

The  spread  «»t  Nationalism  has  been  graduaL  Unlike  main 
reforms  it  was  not  seised  upon  and  pushed  forward  by  thousands 
ol  tic-.-  [x*rsoiis  whose  imsiuess  il  Is  fee  lie  in  wait  for  a  new  t:el 
upon  the  inangoration  of  the  new  social  ordei  As 
I  have  before  stated,  the  way  was  well  prepared  for  the  reception 
oJ  Mi    Bellamy's  Students  of  economics  were  stanch 

in  their  advocacy  of  many  of  the  principles  erhich  are  Funda- 
mental with  Rationalism  and  the  public  ownership  and  control  of 
many  natural  monopolies  had  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
S  Nationalist  clube  Imve  been  established  throughout 
theeountrj  and.  without  the  aasiatanee  of  any  propaganda  move 
uient,   excepting   perhaps  the   weeklj    papei    called    The 
km,  in  the  editorial  direction  of  which  Mr.  Bellamy   is  pei 
•naii\  interested,  it  may  be  said  thai  the  number  of  these  who 
be  to  the  Nationalist  platform  i>  rapidly  increasing. 
i  politicaJ  as  well  as  economic  factor,  Nationalism  in  com 
btnaiion  with  the  Farmers'  aJlionceand  laboi  organisations  will 
ifluence.    There  were  more  than  twenty  sepa   i 
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organisations  enrolled  In  the  convention  i»i  the  Peoples1  pa 
which  met  at  Omaha  in  July,  the  farmers'  Alliance)  Kn;_ 
ni  Labor,  and  the  Nationalists  being  ehiefl  d     The 

platform  adopted  contains  a  Nationalist  plank  favoring  the  gov 
ernmenl  ownership  and  operation  of  the  railroads,  telegraphs, 
nod   telephones,     Nationalism  thus  allied  will   nut  ooounatid 
the  rotes  of  the  conservative  men  who  look  wit ii  bvox  upon 
many  of  its  propositions  and  who  win  question  tin-  oomp 
which  it  keeps  in  the  political  field. 

in  riit*  discussion  of  industrial  reform  methods  the  extension  *»i 
municipal  functions  is  too  often  overshadowed  by  the  plan  for 
national  control  of  industry.  The  extension  of  government  In 
the  [Tnited  States  during  the  last  Tarty  yean  has  been  chiefly 
local  and  it  Nationalism  in  its  entirety  is  »<►  be  realised  it  seams 
probable  thai  it  will  befixel  in  the  oitiee,  with  a  gradual  develop- 
ni'-tit  toward  the  enlargement  of  the  national  functions.  There 
are  verj  smny  men  who  look  with  favor  upon  the  government 

Control  <>t   natural  monopolies   '*ut    whose   Imsiness   instinct*  und 

experience  make  them  secure  in  the  belief  thai  mnalripalisatioti 
rather  than  oationallsation  should  prevail  before  any  wholesale 
extension  of  public  functions  is  made.    They  an  ated 

eaougb  to  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  nationalisation 
of  monopolies  like  th<*  railroads  and  telegraph  i»nt  they  prefer] 
and  Justly  so,  thai  there  should  be  municipal  control  of  light 
and  heal  and  other  monopolistic  enterprises  with  :i  gradual]  in 
crease  in  tin*  responsibilities  of  the  federal  government  leading 
Anally  t<>  the  logical  assumption  and  control  id*  those  l»usineflaes 
which  are  interstate  and  national  with  the  monopolistic  accom- 
paniment. With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  munlcipalittea 
owning  and  operating  their  own  water  works,  pis  and  electric 
lighting  plants,  and  street  railways,  and  the  sneeess  which 
would  result,  the  step  from  municipalization  to  nationalization 
of  monopolies  of  the  natural  sorl  will  t>e  lessened  very  materi- 
ally, 

The  terms  by  which  these  monopolies  should  be  transferred  to 
the  public  an*  Important    Tin*  state  should  pay  for  tin*  actual 

capital   invested,   ;ts  represented    in  the  working   property    and 
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improvements  according  to  a  fair  valuation  21s  they  exist.  For 
this  franchise  there  should  be  no  compensation  unless  it  originally 
cost  something  and  then  only  the  price  of  its  purchase  in  the  first 
place  should  be  paid.  The  existing  contracts  for  transportation 
could  either  be  assumed  by  the  state  or  their  disposal  be  regu- 
lated by  mutual  agreement.  Whatever  method  might  lie  em- 
ployed in  the  transfer  from  private  to  public  management,  it 
would  of  necessity,  if  it  conformed  to  Nationalism,  be  fair  and 

just  to  all. 

Ned  Ardrn  Flood, 


PROTECTION— A  HELPTO  FEW,  A  HINDRANCE 
TO  MANY. 

BY    HOD      OflABbtt     I.    OSIBP,   SI'KAKKK    OF    TBM     HOUU    nr    KKI'KK- 

■ 

THERE  is  do  question  in  which  the  people  are  more  deeply 
concerned  than  in  the  question  of  taxation.     Every  citi 
/.rii  Gaels,  ox  ought  to  feel,  thai   it  is  bis  dut>    to  contribute 
so  much  of  bis  Bobstaace  to  the  support  of  the  governnu 

triini  Jin  Its  economical  and  bonent  administration.     He  E 
alec,  or  ought  to  feel,  thai  any  claim  that  ho  should  contribute 
more  than  this  is  unjust,  and  that  anj  Ian  compelling  him  to  do 
so  js  oppressive.    The  power  bo  take  from  the  citizen  any  part  of 

that    which    is    nifl    OWB,    without     pccutiian    compensation    and 

without  bis  consent,  is  accorded  onlj  to  tin*  state;  and  where 
civilisation  and  enlightened  liberty  exist  the  state  Itself  is  per 
mitted  to  take  onlj  so  tnooh  as  la  neoeenmj  to  pej  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  coiuinon  defense  and  welfare  oi  Ma-  country. 

Tla*  people  of  the  United  states  vie*   with  some  alarm  and 
much  discontent  the  financial  situation  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves: great  wealth  in  the  posseeaioa  of  b  small  class;  laboi 
iu    manufacturing   establishments  restless  and    dissatisfied   with 
Uieir  earningB ;  agriculture,  foremost  in  magnitude  and  Impon 
lance   in  our  country,  [anguishing,  and   millions  of  men  without 
steady  employment    This  condition   has  bean  brought  about 
largely  If  uot  wholly  by  the  unequal  and  unjust  tariff  laws  ud 
posed  upon  the  people  of  the  United  states  l>\  elaae  legislation. 

Every    dollar    of    the    millions    which    flow    annually    into    the 

Treasnry  of  the  United  states  is  takeu  out  of  the  pockets  •■!  the 
people  ot  the  United  States.    Oar  friends,  the  Protection 
talk  about  taxing  foreigners  for  the  privilege  oi  selling  in  oui 

i  .-is  in  a  wa\  that  Indicates  that  they  believe,  or  are  trj 
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to  nuke  somebody  '-Is''  believe,  thai  II    Is   possible  t<>  obtain 
money  for  the  rapport  ol  "*'nt  bj  collecting  it  from 

people  «»i  foreign  countries.     Th;it  proposition  tfl  boo  absurd 
to  deserve  serious  mention.     No  man  of  ordinary  Inbelligi 
will    question    tor   a.  moment    the    lad    I  liar    tin     people   of   the 

United  States  tihemselvaa  contribute  eretg  dollar  thai  goes  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  1  felted  Stal 

This  iH'iii^  the  rase,  it  is  quite  apparent  thai  the  people  are 
vitally  concerned  in  knowing  why  it  is  and  in  understanding 

how     it    is   that    BO   large   an   amount    <>f   that    which    represi 
(o  Bftoh  ot  (hem  labor  ami   toil  .shonht   be  taken  from  them.  »*\<mi 
if  there  i»e  no  use  for  it  except  to  pile  it  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Treasury.    I  believe  our  friends  pretty  generally  concede  aJ  I 
that  the  taiitt  i>  a  tax.     I  know  that  :i  few  distinguished  gentle 
men  have  denied  the  proposition,  bur   rim  Intelligent  people 
of  this  country,  not  to  be  deceived  Longa   by  the  sophistries  of 
those  >U:  il  pecuniarily  Interested  in  blinding  them  to  tie* 

truth,  will  recognize  ami  realize   that   any  law  which    ii 

duty  upon  articles  Imported  into  thisooantry  foreonsumpl 
imposes  a  tax  whirh  goes  into  the  Treastu  \  of  the  Dnited  States, 
and  which  i>  ultimately  paid  by  thoee  persons  in  tin-  United 
States  who  <*onsumt*  the  articles  so  Imported 

Prom  foreign  countries  there  eamc  to  tin-  Dnited  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  L891,  manuihctnred  cotton  goods 
valued  at  (29,712,024.  Before  these  goods  could  hi-  entered  am) 
1 1  ut  upon  tin-  mark*  t   bere  our  tariff  law*  required  the  pa}  rueul 

Of  duties    I"    tin-   amount   of    911,380,060,       Tins   SUM    Was   paid 

into  tin-  Treasurj  of  tin-  United  States  ami  added  to  the  original 
oi  tie'  goods,  tusking  theii  mine  to  tin-  peraons  who 
bronghl  thom  here  941,597,674.  The  goods  were  sold  to  and 
consumed  by  tie-  people  of  the  United  st^t.-s.  V7as  not  tin* 
(iut\  a  tax.  and  did  not  the  people  in  tin-  United  States  who  ■ 

gumed  tin.'  manufactured  cotton  g tfl  pa>  it? 

During  tin-  sum*,  year  there  came  into  the  United  States  from 
countries  wore  than  18,000,000  worth  of  earthenware 
and  crockery,  whirh  pan)  duties  amounting  to  more  than  H>&00, 
000,  ami  which  was  sold  to  ami  consumed  bj  our  people.     We 
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Imported  nearly  160,000,000  of  wool  nod  clothing  on  which  we 
paid  nearly  145,000,000  in  duties.  Tin*  total  vain.-  abroad  of  nil 
dutiable  articles  brought  to  the  United  states  thai  year  va 
abort  1500,000,000;  the  duties  paid  on  (hem  amounted  bo  abont 
0,000,000,00  thai  thf  ifiill\  cost  our  people  aborri 

000,000. 
Does  any  bod j  believe  that  the  Importer  of  an  article,  which 
be  afterwards  sells  foi  consumption,  does  sol  add  the  amount  of 
the  dnty  "i  tax  I  ernmenl  to  the  original  cosl  in 

fixing  tbe  price  at  which  be  ran  aflbrd  bo  sell  the  article  to  the 
consumer  I  Does  anybody  believe  the  foreign  mannfustarer 
pays  to  the  l'lnt.-.i  siat«  -  *:;«mijmm),(i(hi  fnr  the  privilege  of  . 
ting  into  Kin  market,  and  then  does  net  sell  his  goods  at  such  ■ 
price  as  to  reimburse  himself  for  the  amount  thai  psJdl  VTe 
mighl  as  will  ball  the  people  that  they  do  not  pay  the  freight 
npon  any  article  which  they  buy  ;  that  they  do  not  pay  for  the 

labor  that   enters   into   it.  or  that  they  do  not  pay  for  thf1   raw 

materia]  of  which  it  is  composed.     Every  article  that   comes 
here  for  sale  is  oharged  with  every  item  of  expense  which  it  in 
ours  ap  to  the  time  of  deliver)  to  the  confiomer,  ami  either  the 
oonsumer  pays  it  or  the  seller  parsaee  a  i"sm<;  trade.     It  must 
be  conceded  that  a  tariff  upon  anj   article  which   Es  brought 
to  this  rnuiitn  from  a  forelgii  port  la  a  tax  apon  thai  article; 
that  the  tax  is  paid  primarily  by  the  importer,  and  that  it  is  re 
collected  bg  him  from  each  individual  to  whom  lie  sells  a  yard 
of  cotton  cloth  or  a  suit  of  elothes,  or  to  whom  in-  sells  the  iron 
that  be  uses  or  any  other  imported  article  embraced  within  the 
tariff  sohednlea 
It  is  claimed  that    protective-tariff   laws  an-    advantageous 

to  the  people  of  this  Country  in  this,  that  they  hohl  the  All  . 
en u  market  tor  the  American  producer  or  manufacturer,  and 
that  whilst  tin*  imposition  of  the  duty  ma\  temporarily  make 
tin-  protected  article  higher,  the  encouragement  i<>  tin*  manufac- 
turer by  driving  out  Burope&n  competit  ion  so  stimulates  prodac 
tiou  in  this  eountry  that  thf  Increased  production  ami  the  com- 
petition in  tin-  home  market    bring  down  tin*  price  of  the  article 

to  the  consumer  lower  than  it  was  before  the  tariff  wa*  laid.     I 
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think  I  have  (airlj  stated  the  claim   made   bj    Protectionists 
in  this  respei 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  thai  in  determining  b  policy 

waich  iv  r«i   itir.i  cvi'iv  Individual  m  t Ij **  United  States,   rich 

Low,  we  should  -  possible  be  guided 

■  Mir  own  experience  rather  than  by  theory,  do  natter  bo* 
distinguished  the  theorist  may  be.  Now,  what  Kb  the  condition 
.if  the  imerioan  market  I  Ninety  percent)  perhaps — l  do  am 
undertake  to  be  precisely  accurate  n  bo  the  amount— but  ninety 
par  cent,  perhaps,  of  the  maoufaetnred  articles  used  in  this 
eountrj  are  now  produced  by  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

ting  law   has  given   fchem  a   market*    practically   without 

foreign  competition  in  varj    many  manufactured  articles,  ami 

the  result  is,  speaking  genetally,  that  oar  people  pay  a  higher 

prie  oh  articles  in  the  American  market  than   is  paid 

lepoading  articles  in  othei  countries  where  the  tarifl 

Midi  lower  or  where  there  [■  ao  tariff  at  all. 

It*  the  theory  ol  the  Protectionist  be  true,  there  iraght   bo 

be  now,  after  twenty-five  yean  of  protective,   and   ba   many 

a,  prohibitory,  tariff  Laws,  snob  •  general  redaction  in  the 

cles  manufactured  In  this  country  as  to  demonstrate 

the  truth  of  the  claim  that   Proteetion  redocee  instead  of  In 

■  -■.-,   ii,»-  ci»st    ■  •!' the  article  protected.     It*  experience  has 

i   the  truth  of  the  theory  that  a  nigh  protective 

■I  rednops  the  price  of  the  articles  so  protected,  is  it  not 

extraordinary  thai  we  liml  OUT  maiiulacl  nrexe  so  constantly   ami 

no  clamorously  demanding  more  Protection!    Is  it   reasonable 

luit  the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  diminish  the 

price  oi  what   men  have  i"  desirable  to  them   thai 

they    will   travel    hundreds  of  miles   ;nnl   haunt    the   eormlors  of 

the  Capitol  to  obtain  the  passage  of  such  a  law!     Why  is  it  thai 
the  :  d  industries  of  this  country  demand  the  continuance 

mI"  a  system,  the  effeel  "i  which  they  taenia  -  been  to 

reduce  the  pi  lee  of  what  they  have  to  sell  1    it  Protection  Is  not 

tided  t<»  enable  the  producer  of  the  protected  article  to 
\z&  a  higher  price  for  that  which  he  produces  than  be  n 
otherwise  obtain,   how  does  Protection  protect!     From  whom 
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does  II  protect  and  for  what  purpose  does  it  protect ! 

la  truth,  as  tlu-  cost  of  the  foreign  commodity  is  Increased  to 
the  consumer  i>\  tin-  amount  of  tin*  duty,  which  goes  into 
ksory  «»t  tin-   United  so  the  pries  of  the  domi 

article  is  increased  bo  the  consumer  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to 
the  amount  of  the  duty,  which  goes  info  toe  pocket  of  the  pro- 
tected manufacturer.     EDs  protection  ooneistBin  potting  *  bur- 

upon  the  goods  of  hie  competitor  which  forces  him  to  add 
burden  to  the  price,  and  thereby  enables  tin*  Ajnerican  manu- 
facture] to  sell  his  goods  at  about  the  same  priee  as  the  fen 
article;    thus   the  burden,   which  in   Itotli  eases  the  oousun 
peg .  is  a  tax  as  to  foreign  goods  ami  a  ••  protection  "  as  to  home 

uianufaeiures. 

»  Laborers  in  manufacturing  establishments,  ami  as  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  I  am  suit  the  protective  tariff  has  Ihhml 
Injurious.  We  find  from  experience  that  the  imposition  of 
a  high  duty  upon  the  foreign  article  enables  the  domestic 
manufacturer  at  once  to  selJ  his  product  at  an  increased  pi 
ami  when  ire  think  we  have  about  reached  that  state  of  domestic 

competition  which  our  Protection  friends  claim  will  result  Bn 
Lower  prices  t<>  the  consumer  than  lie  had  before  the  imposition 
of  the  duty  on  foreign  articles,  behold  these  same  maau&d 

••utei-    LntO    an    agreement    or   combination,    sometimes  called    a 
tinst.  the  purpose  anil  object   of  which  is  to  keep  Dp  ami  main 
(..in  prices,  BO  that  the  consumers  do  not.  in  fact,   gel   the  <  ]: 
goods  which   we  were  told    domestic   competition    would    _ 
them. 

Our  tariff  laws  destroy  or  prevent  foreign  competition.    Tbej 
thus  reduce  the  Dumber  of  those  who  suppl\    our  marker  with 

such  products  j  ami.  as  they  diminish  the  number  of  those  eon 

peting    for  tin*    market,    they   also   make   it   more  easj    for   that 

number  to  combine  with  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  inert 

the  price  ol  whal  thej  have  to  sell     Laws  which  reduce  the 
number  of  those  who  ma ,  i  gji en  mai kei  are  in  further- 

ance of  combinations  and  trusts  Tin-  greater  the  numbea 
of  those  who  compete  fbi  a  given  market  the  more  difficult  ir  is 
for  ihem  to  combine  to  increase  prices.     There  may  be  a  combi* 
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nation  where  there  is  no  oi  this  general  rule  cannot 

be  denied,  thai  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  oombinationa 

and  trusts  to  Increase  the  price  of  an  article,  where  there  to 

rge  and  a  number  of  its  producers,  thaa  iere 

the  number  who  produce  it  is  small  and  restricted. 

The  laboren  in  our  manuftcturing  establishments  want  reason 

mil  stead]   employment    They  and  their  families 

must  Live  from  their  daih  or  weekly  wages.      What  is  the  situa 

lion  of  i  his  class  in  this  country  I    what  eilfeel  has  the*  present 

had  upon  tin  mi  eniploj  meni  and  condition  1     *  .rant  that 

they  receive  reasonable  wages  for  the  time  thej  are  employed, 

still  their  condition  is  nol  satisfactory,  because  their  employment 

is  not  steady. 

CHir  maaniactnrera  musl  pay  adutj  on  the  ran  material  the] 

When  they  do  this  thej  cannot  sell  their  goods  In  for* 

eoontries  In  competition  with  those  foreign  manufacturers  who 

raw  material.    Hw  foreign  market,  therefore]  Is  denied, 

mst  rely  upon  the  home  market.    When  this  is  supplied, 

and  as  to  some  articles  we  make  more  than  we  consume    the 

mill  stops  in  runs  on  halt*  time,  and  the  workmen  get  onlj  hah 

„■-;  in  none  at  all.  Most  of  DUX  manufacturers  s.*em  Dot  to 
want  a  foreign  market  for  their  goods;  "the  American  market 
for  Americans"  i  y. 

To  constitute  a  market  then*  must  Im-  buyers  and  sellers.  Ike 
buyers  of  manufactured  articles  in  this  country  are  numbered 
by  millions,  the  setters  bj  thousands.  The  millions  who  buy 
want  cheap  goodSi  the  thousands  who  sell  want  nigh  pri 
Lefl  ahme  the  law  of  supply  ami  demand  would  satisfactorily 
regular-  prices  In  this  market,  imt  the  thousands  who  sell  de  not 

want    tO   I"-   ;-  -    the\    want  a  law  whieh  drives  out    many 

nit-  sellers,  thus  restri<  nu  miter  of  those 

who  Bell,  and  enabling  them  to  gel  higher  prices  for  their  goods 

from  the  millions  who  buy.      Naturally  the  millions  who  hip.  : 
ns ;    ih«'\    must  l>e.     The  thousands  who  *•!!  mas   <>i 
not  be.    The  cry  of  "  the  American  market  tor  Americans11 

i  I  mi  eh -re.     that     none     hut      Americans    shall     have     the 

|n*i%  i  "llin-  in  He-  American  market.       Why  should  this 
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be  demanded  If  II  did  not  enable  the  seller  to  gel  a  higher  | 
fox  liiH^nxHisl    Ami  why  should  this  privilege  be  granted  whan 
inly  eflaol  is  bo  LmpoM  an  additional  and  ass  burden 

■poa  adlHoofl  ol  our  people  In  order  that  Borne  thovaaadB 
ureap  where  bang  have  do!  bowb  "  I 

Lei  pa  Look  at  the  condition  of  tin*  fanner  fco-dag  In  this 
country  aftai  twenty- five  yoora  "t  protoetrve-taria?  laws,  which 
take  from  tin-  farmers  none;  that  belongs  to  them  and  trans 
it  to  often  having  ne  i  ighl  thereto.  The  farmer  of  thin  country 
ondei  the  present  lav  is  raved  upon  almost  every  article  hi 
hays.  I  have  tin*  honor  t>>  loaieoeal  an  agricultural  district 
whose  chief  product  is  cotton.  The  principal  marketable  crop 
of  the  Southern  States  is  cotton,     hi  man)  of  the  \\  a«s 

the  principal  crop  is  wheat,  and  in  others  corn  ;  lor  this  ehws  of 
farmers  I  now  speak.  The  present  tariff  law  impOHM  a  heavy 
harden  apon  every  manufactured  article  the\  buy  ;  l>nt  baa  an\ 
Protectionist  ever  explained  to  tlie  Kansas  oorfl  raiser  what 
advantage  the  taxis'  is  to  the  prodnoer  of  coral  It  is  verj  easy 
to  sliow  the  burden  it  puts  upon  him.  It  is  ver\  ea>. 
demonstrate  that  he  is,  l>\  reason  of  that  law.  forced  to  pa\ 
more  lor  the  Clothing  he  wears,  that  he  is  toned  to  pa> 
mere  t<<  dreafl  his  children,  that  he  is  forced  t*>  pa>    more   fol    bifl 

crockeryware,  thai  he  is  forced  to  pay  store  tor  the  plow  that 

turn*  Dp  the  earth  than  he  OQghl  to  pa\  ;  that  the  prices  «>f  all 
these  articles  are  increased  by  what  DOT  friends  call  a  protet 
and  what  we  call  an  oppres^ivt*  system,  tan  an\  l>enetit  U 
gestod  that  he  derives  from  it?  The  old  argument  was  that 
in  return  for  these  hardens  lie  was  furnished  a  home  market  fi>J 
his  produpa  Where  is  hia  home  market  1  When  i^  the 
markel  of  the  Kansas corn-grower  1    He  has  burned  corn  that 

cost  him  months  of  privation  and  toil  because  he  could  nor  tind 
this  home  market.  Is  it  possible  l»\  potting  a  tarift  on  butter 
and  Cggfl  to  fuinish  a  homo  market  for  farmers  who  produce 
■nob  articles,  and  thai  therefore  he  who  does  not  produce  them 
<  i  bear  his  burdens  ami  he  satisfied?  Where  Is  the  home 
markel  for  tin-  Minnesota  farmer  who  raises  wheat,  when  we 

produce    manj    millions    mote   bushels   than   the    people   of  this 
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istuafl  f    Where  la  the  home  market   for  <  to 

the  South   when   but  one  third  of  the  crop 

N  needed  to  supply   the  home  demand  f 

Tin-  tariff  law  after  twentg  five  years  of  eJEbrl  lias  not  ra 

Mit*  market  for  the  millions  of  Carmen  engaged  in  raising 

corn,  and  wheat,  and  eotton.     Two  thirds  of  the  raw  eotton 

raised  In  this  conntrj   finds  its  market    m   Liverpool.    There 

ir  oomee  Lb  competition  with  eotl nade  bj  the  cheapest  laboi 

lo  the  world,  the  eooly  labor  oi  E&dia.    The  Liverpool  market 

a  not  onl)  the  price  of  eotton  there,  but  the  price  of 

eottoa  ;it  home.    Tin*  same  is  tens  of  oar  surplus  wheal  and 

Of  "in     surplus    corn,    win  t    it    nil.      The    taritt 

famishes  i"  these  no  home  market)  and  it  affords  to  those 
engaged  In  their  production  no  protection  against  the  com] 
linn  of  the  pauper  labor  of  Europe  "i  *<t   [ndia.     Who,  then, 
reams  advantage  and  wealth  from  "in*  present  enormously  high 
proteoth  e  tarifl  i a 

The  "iily  truthful  answer  that  can  be  made  Es  that  a  few  man 
iii'nrtun*rs  who  mag  be  aptly  termed  u  privileged  class  are  the 
only  ones  who  protit  l»y  a  protective  tariff  Our  present  meroi- 
lees  tariff  system  doss  not  create  wealth,  it  simply  prevents  iis 
natural  distribution  ;  it  takes  from  tin*  mang  to  enrich  tin*  few  ; 
it  makes  exactions,  small  in  amount  from  each,  from  millions  of 
people,   which  go  Into  the  pockets  of  the  few. 

nut  .1  vr  thru*  Imm-u  built  tip  in  this  country  sm-li 

immense  fortunes  as  exist  here  noer,    Gentlemen  on  tin:  other 
point  to  our  national  wealth  as  an  evidence  of  thi*  gem 
speritj    of  the  people.     The  wealth  ot'  this  country  lias  m 
marvetousry  In  tin*  Last  twenty-five  years,  but  unfor 
itelj   ii  i-  not  distributed  among  the  people;  the  masses 
I  be  privileged  classes  grow   rich 
In  picturing  the  blessings  that  the  present  has  brought  "s, 
they  call  attention  t<»  tin-   fool   that    last    yen    ear   exports 
amounted  to  the  magnificent  sum  of  1.000,000.      BoJ 

thry  forget  to  state  that  "i"  this  enormous  sum  <>\  at  1600,000,000 
derived  from  the  sale  of  agricultural  produces,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  tin-  tariff  in  no  v,  •■<!.     That  $128,000,000  of 
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it  was  breadstuffs;  thai  1104,000,000  was  provisions;  thai 
<"mi, on.,  (rafl  ,;tu  oottton;  that  118,000,000  was  manufeo- 
■  I  tobacco,  and  that  118,000,000  was  from  tin-  sale  of  live 
animals.  Three  fourths  of  this  -mmi  mass  of  exports  which  our 
friends  claim  to  be  tin*  result  nf  Protection  were  produced 
by  those  people  In  this  eon n try  who  derive  an  benefit  from  Pro* 
iiTjinn.  inn.  mi  the  contrary,  suffer  positive  and  distinct  injury 
from  it. 

Our  Protectionist  friends  point  io  the  bet  thai  Sn  the  pasl 

twenty-five  yean  there  haa  been  a  great  reduction  In  Hie  price  at 

manufactures  and  claim  all  t  his  as  doe  t<»  the  present  Protective 

•  ■?n.    Thej   forget   that   something   is  due  to  science,   art, 

and  Invention,     Twenty-five  years  ago  one  man  was  ei 

whole  day  iu  making  a  pair  of  si Sj  the  pay  that  tie  received 

lor  that  pair  of  shoes  had  to  include  :*  sufficient  sum  for  labor  to 

BUpporl    him.    and   therefore,  necessarily,  the   price  of  the  shoes 

was  considerable.  \ow  ore  have  machines  which  with  the  aid 
of  three  or  four  men  will  make  urn  pairs  or  perhaps  200  pairs  of 
shoes  in  a  day.  [Judex  such  circumstances  ought  not  the  price 
of  shoes  to  be  reduced,  tariff  or  no  tariff  1 

So  persistent  and  enthusiastic  are  our  friends  m   making 
claims  for  the  1m-  -fleets  ..fa  protective  tariff  that   t) 

profess  to  believe  that  even  our  Inventions  are  due  to  the  fro- 

tective  system.      No  one  has  any  Shadow  of  right  to  assume  that 

had  there  been  no  protective  tariff  in  this  country,  there  would 
have  Iteeu  no  inventions  :  that  without  it  there  would  have  been 
no  efVort  on  the  part  of  the  Inventive  genius  in  America  t..  do 
all   it   COnld   to   facilitate   production   and    cheapen    prices.      No 

legislation  that  may  pass  or  fail  to  p=isn  can  prevent   American 

unity  from  doing  all  thai  man  can  do  to  diminish  tin-  QOSl  Oj 
producing  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  protection  given  the  inventor  is  of  an  entirely  different 
character  from  that  afforded  manufacturers  under  a  protective 

tariff.      The  purpose  of  the  patent   teWS  is  to  stimulate  inventive 

genius  ;  and  in  order  bo  do  this  it  says  t«»  every  man  :  ••  If  yon 
discover  anything  that  is  useful  to  mankind,  that  tends  to 
diminish  the  eost  ot  living  or  to  promote  the  ease  ami  comfort 
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the  government  will  apt-  the 

moit  ;  the  manufacture  and  sale  tor  :«  limited  parted — 

The  'hii-  >etween  the  patent  and  t ti»-  tariff  syat< 

this:  under  the  latter  theg  sag  t«>  tin 

•  u- :  uWe  cannot  In  this  country  compete  with  tin-  labor  of 
Europe  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate;  therefore  yon  most 
lake  :i  pari  of  your  earnings  and  give  bo  fix-  producer  of  tin 
plate  in  this  country  bo  as  to  enable  bin  ta  have  n  paying  buai 
aces."  The  patent  system  simply  secures  to  an  individual  for  .» 
Limited  period  that  which  Is  his  by  reason  of  his  discovery,  but 
the  Profc  rstem  takes  from  one  individua]  by  lour  that 
which  is  Ins  mid  gives  it  bo  another. 

Erienda  who  advocate  the  high-tariff  system  t.n  os  Chat 
all  the  rati  raiiwag  systems  thai  traverse this  country  owe  t] 
existence  t<>  their  system  of   taxation.    There   seems    to    be 
nothing  on  i  earth  that  thej  < i* >  not  claim  for  it 

■!.i  the  distressed  and  impoverished  condition  of  om  Earn* 
which  it  has  really  caused.    That,  they  magnanimous]]  concede 
to  something  i 

That  there  is  gre&J  dial  i  discontent  among  the  Gannon 

of  this  country  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  following  extract 
from  the  majority  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  last  Congress  shows  whal  the  members  of  that  committee 
thought  of  the  condition  of  tin*  agricultural  class,  and  also 
indicates   tin*  remedy   proposed  : 

•'Tin  limit  tee  hiivr  given  months  of  Investigation  Lotheexli 

condition  ulture  and  matters  connected  therewil h.    Thin  -. 

•  ny  Ui  fan  most  in  magnitude  and  Importance  La  oui  <'<-initry.    its 

y  unci  siK't-i-s-  nrv  vital  i<*  the  nation.    No  prosperity  la  i 
■  i  Industries  ii  agriculture  languish     tneo 
hilt  'arc  «»f  ti<.  Ti.-nt  'mi  in-  helpful,  it  must  be  faithfully  and 

U  d  <■>  build  up  and  strengthen  agriculture. 
•*  rh.it  then   Is  wrtd<  don  in  this  Industry  eannol   i»- 

rionb  medy  within  Oiepruetic-d  scope  of  legislation  known 

tided  in  1 1  ■ 
the  urgent  requln  il    the  situation.    The  enemies  of  the 

no  word  "t  'i  it  i«-i-tii  in  i  in   | 
cultural  d<  of  relief  from  tin*  real  burdens  which 

itiiiL'  Il  down  Unlnj     hut,  aelzlmj  the  present  un  n  favor 
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time,  they  solemnly  <!lh  ^«-  that  tin-  decline  In  our  market  to  lolely  dirt 
to  the  tariff    Th«'.v  arc  pfnaand  i"  Ignore  the  bcl  thai  one  of  the  pur- 
poaai  of  ;•  protective  tariff  ■  to  binder  ■  still  larger  Importation  of 
foreign  produce,and  tlm-  atve  the  market  from  still  greater  il  | 
Bui  your  commits  ble  to   the    unportanee  <>f  the   Industry, 

prompted  by  r  %  i«-  single  motive  i«»  lii't  it  to  the  highest  tore!  of  profitable 
employment,  believe  thai  they  offer  In  the  hill  prenented all  the  n 
which  tariff  legislation  can  gtve  It." 


It  never  occarred  to  these  gentlemen  who  spent  sleepless 
nights  fox  nuwtta  considering  the  depressed  eoaditaon  of  agri- 
culture to  bring  in  a  remedy,  bb  ling  say  fe«  these  mils,  to  call 
it)  Intelligent  liiriiiiTs  !.>f  advice  and  counsel.  Noi  a  sb 
raiser  of  cotton,  I  venture  bo  say,  was  heard  I  dare  sag  thai  do 
suggestions  were  math-  in  fervor  of  a  high  protective  tariff  l>y 
ooro  and  wheat  raiser,  Imf  we  saw  in  the  morning  paper  for 
months  thai  somebody  from  the  steel  association  in  Pittsburg  or 

I  representative  of  some  pTOteeted  industry  in  New  York  m 
Rhode  Island  had  appeared  before  the  committee  and  demanded 
that  SUCh  and  such  things  be  done.  They  were  always  00  hand. 
and  whenever  it  was  given  out  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Ueans  had  agreed  on  ■  rate  these  men — these  vultures  we  might 
call  them.  Who  have   In-en    fattening  00  the  people  fol  8  unattei 

of  n  onntnTj  nanwi  around  to  see  that  there  was  a  fair  divide 
and  their  privilege*  were  imi  disturbed. 

That  relief  which  it  is  tin-  exhaustive  power  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion to  giva  the  farmer  increased  the  duty  on  COM  from  1"  .  ■ 

to  15  cents  a  bushel}  when  onlj  3,200  bushels  had  been  Imported 

the  year  before  i"  compete  for  oar  market,  and  we  sent  d i 

than  60,000,000  bushels  tato  tin-  foreign  market  Etgavetfes 
wheal  grower  86  cents  a  bushel  instead  of  20  cents  when  we 
abroad  the  year  before  oearlj  50,000t000  bushels  and  Imported 
[ess  titan  3,000  bushels.  No  tariff  l>ill  has  ever  even  pretended 
to  benefit  the  cotton  producer.  Oar  friends  seem  to  think  thai 
if  the  BIcKinleg  tariff  affords  f<>  bhe  fanner  all  the  protection 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  tariff  system  to  give  him,  he  should 

I  Isfied  whether  that  be  little  or  nothing. 

The  school  to  which  I  belong  believe  that  the  essence  of  jus 

and    hirneSS    in    the    Collection    Of    I  tv»    from    the    people 


.uuliu.  n  could  b  -1  which  would  help 

ybodj  la  the  country,  then  it  migfaj  be  called  just  If  t  lie 
■  in  we  have  is  so  inherently  weak  or  so  peculiar  in  its  char 
i    thai   the  millions  of  producera  of  cotton,   the  million* 

Of  produoeiB  Of  Wheal    and   corn   ran   have   no   l»enefir,  hut  « •  t« I > 

injurj  injiii  it,  in  the  name  of  jnatice,  let  m  modify  thai  >>• 

is  undei  whtchtheg  cau  have  some  sort  of  chance  in 

i he  race  of  Life.     They  offer  ■  sop  t<>  the   farm&i    by    patting 

;i  *l 1 1 1 >  »)i  ins  products,  \w  ad  bhej  know  it.  thai 

duty  can  do  the  rahnei  of  corn  and  of  cotton  and  of  wheal 

any  good  whatew 

Any  party  that  is  in  earnest   in   reference  it*  helping  the 
fannei  or  anj  othei  class  of  laboring  men  will  reduce  the  tariff; 

permit    some    MMMOnfthtf    competition    in    th»-    market  j    destroy 

Accord  equal   priTilegee  to  all  ami  special  privH 
be  none.    Give  tin-  fanner  free  salt ;  give  bin  frw  -.  in 

which  tin-  farmer  of  the  Wi  sis  corn,  ami  with  which 

the  fanner  in  the  South  wraps  his  cotton,  dive  him  free  iron 
Mrs.  with  which  in  tlir  South  he  hinds  his  cotton,  ami  with 
which  in  the  West  he  (tales  his  hay.  Give  him  some  reduction 
on  his  woolen  clothe^,  and  on  his  cotton  goods,  We  cannot  in 
urease  the  price  of  their  product  by  protective-tariff  duties,  lmt 
we  can  decrease   to   them   the  cost   ol    production  ami  the  ntst  of 

living  bj  reducing  the  tariff  on  those  articles  need  to  make  their 
crops    and    on    those    ai  tides-    of    necessity    which    all     families 

I 

1  trust  that  this  discussion  will  go  on,  and,  it  it  d«*'s,  the  time 

will  some  and  oome  booh  when  the  laborers,  and  the  farmers 

Of    the    West,    and   I  he    farmers  of   the  South,    will   understand 

■:|\  the  i.-al  situation.      No  amount   Of  joggling,   no  amount 

of   sophistry,    no    amount    of    theory    will    prevent    than    fi'om 

understanding   really  whal  tins  Protective  system  is;  thai  Us 

•■lass  to  give  to  am  to  take  from 

the    iu:c<s  to  give   to  3   OlaflB  J   and  when    the\    do   understand    it 

they  will  speedily  repudiate  Its  autht 

Q     IV    t'HIBP. 


lUR  TARIFF  POLIO 


BY    HON.    JOHN    DAI.ZF.I.K.    M.    * L 


THK  country  is  just  entering  upon  a  national  political 
in  which  the  two  great  contending  parties  for  the 
presidency  find  their  most  material  tame  to  Involve  the  question 
of  tariff  policy*  The  ordinary  expenses  of  maintaining  the 
government  require  the  collection  in  some  form  or  other  <>i  a 
*•  amount  of  money  either  by  direct  or  i>>  indirect  taxation* 
From  the  foundation  of  (lie  government  until  the  present  time, 
it  has  bees  universally  agreed  thai  the  Least  burdensome  system 

Using   national   revenue    Is    through  the  medium  of  Import 

duties.    To  ihu  proposition  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 

>fiit  adhere* 

As  to  the  oharacter  of  the  Import  duties  t«»  be  levied,  however. 

fcnej    radically  differ;    the    Republican  part;  demanding  that 

duties  shall  be  protective,  and  the  Democratic  party  demanding 

thai  they  shall  be  tor  iwcnii dy. 

The  Republican  creed  on  this  subject  is  tersely  and  emphati- 
cally expressed   in  the  language  of  it*  platform,  adopted  at 

Minneapolis  : 

■■  We  believe  that  Ml  ■itlelm  wbleh  osnnot  Ik?  prodie-ed  in  the 
Unit  except  luxuries,  should  it.-  admitted  free  of  duty,  and 

that  on  nil  Importa  earning  Into  competition  with  the  product! 
American  labor,  there  should  be  dutiei  levied  equal  to  the  differ* 
hi  tween  wages  at  boms  and  abroad/1 

The  Democratic  creed  wiE  be  significantly  (►lain  t<>  the 
meanest  understanding,  if  the  plank  inserted  in  its  platform, 
adapted  at   Chicago,  be  read  in  connection   with  a  proposed 

plank   which   was  in   terms  repudiated.       What   the   parts    said 
ami  what  it  refused  tOSBy  dOBS   the  dOOt    Upon    doubt   as  to  the 

attitude  that  it   SSBD4nes   toward    American    labor  and    American 

capital. 


IFF  VUI. 
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riif  language  at  first  proposed  as  a  statement  ol  Democratic 
l*;irt>  <loetrines  on  the  Mihjrcl  «>i  fcarlfl  was  ;<-  follows:  "thai 

levied  upon  articles  «»i'  anj  Idnd 
produced  in  this  country,  the  difference  between  the  eosl  "t 
labor  here  and  labor  abroad,  when  sucb  s  dlffei  its,  fully 

im>   I-  oefltfl  i"  baboi .  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  da 

d  snch  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will  remove  their  Iniqul 
inequalities,  But  in  making  a  redaction  \\  it  is 

nut  proposed  to  injure  anj  domestic  industries,  but  ratlin  t.t 
promote  their  healths  growth,  Prom  the  foundation  of  this 
» collected  al  the  custom  house  hare  been  the 
chief  source  <>t"  federal  revenue.  Buch  fchej  must  continue  to 
Im'.  Moreover,  many  Industries  nave  come  t « *  relj  npon  Legisla- 
tion im  a successful  continuance  so-  that  anj  change  of  the  law 
must  be  at  everj  step  regardful  ol  the  labor  and  capital  thus 
involved,  and  tin-  process  of  reform  must  i**  subject  in  execution 

bO  tlii>  plain  ii  jUStli <■" 

it  will  in*  observed  thai  the  adoption  •  >*'  this  plank  would  have 

committed  the  party   t<»  tariff  revision  onlj   upon  such  t< 

ihould  protect  American  Labor,  maintain  Ajnerican  wages, 

and  protect  established  American  industries,     tint  the  partij  n 

i  hi  be  so  committed,     it  repudiated  any  <  labor  or 

for  industries,     it  declared  war  upon  Protection  in  every  shape 

and    form   and  to  any   -even   the    i<-;ist    appreciable — extent 

Having  voted  down  the  proposed  plank,  it  enunciated  as  nemo 

cratic  doctrine  the  folio*  Lng  : 

"  Wo  denounce  the  Ri  publican  Protection  as  ;i  fraud  upon  the  tabor 
of  the  grv»l  majority  of  the  American  people  tor  the  benefit  ol  I  be  t«  w 
We  declare  it  ;t  fundamental  principle  of  the  Democmtlc  party  that  the 
federal  government  has  no  constitutional  power  to  Impose  and  collect 

:  i  i  purpose  of  revenue  only." 

The  Democratic  doctrines  to  sustain  which  the  party  appeals 
-  in  November  next,  then.  Involves  these  propositions, 

:      A  protective  tariff  is  unconstitutional 
Second,     it  is  farthermore  i  fraud  upon  the  labor  of  b 

be  American  people. 
Third.    <  Kir  tariff  must  lie  a  tariff  for  revenue  only. 
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It  the,  declarations  of  a  Democratic  platform  were  expected  bo 
tress  convictions,  one  would  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  sober 
u**ss,  the  intelligence,  or  r h**  sanity  o4  the  moo  who  framed  its 
tariff  plank,  in  tin-  light  of  Ajneriean  history  it  is  grotesquely 
silly.  The  proportion  thai  ;<  protective  tariff  is  uneoustitn- 
tioiiiii,  was  never  suggested  rill  the  Constitution  had  been  in 
operation  more  than  a  (bird  of  a  eentory;  when  suggested  it 
lived  only  ;i  short  time  and  died  Long  ago  of  otter  inanition. 
For  more  than  two  generations  no  respectable  statesman  has 
been  willing  to  jeopardise  bis  fame  by  making  mention  of  it. 
There  was  so  little  of  it  in  its  brief  and  sickly  lifetime  that 
it.  has  not  oven  Left  i  oorpee  capable  of  being  galvanized  into  the 
semblance  of  life. 

There  is  no  paragraph,  Una,  or  tetter  of  (lie  Constitution  thar 
in  terms  inhibits  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  our  industries  ami 
of  tin-  labor  necessary  to  their  successful  establishment  ami 
maintenance.     Neither  is  there  any  paragraph,  line,  or  latter 

that  by  implication  inliiliits  such  tariff. 

On  the  other  band  the  purpose  for  which  the  Coostitotion  was 
framed,  to  wit*  the  Industrial,  as  well  as  the  political  Independ- 
ence of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  contemplated  protection 
through  the  mediu f  Import  dot 

PHor  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  each  state  had 
tin  power  t..  restrict  ami  even  to  prohibit  by  Legislation  the 
products  of  foreign  labor.  Pennsylvania,  as  early  as  i  i 
enacted  i  protective-tariff  law,  putting  it  apon  the  ground  thai 
"good  policy  and  s  regard  tor  the  well-being  of  diverse  useful 
and  industrious  citizens,  who  are  employed  in  the  making  of 
like"  (to the  foreign)  "goods  in  this  state,'3  demanded  it,  and 

this    "although    the    fabrics   ami    mniiufact  tires    of   Kilrope    ami 

othei  foreign  parte,  imported  Into  this  country  in  times  of  peace 

be  Offered  at  Cheaper  rates  than  they  ran  be  made  here." 
Bj    the   adoption    of  the  Constitution  this  power  passed   from 
the  states,  but  it  did  not  cease  to  exist  ;   it  siuiph   became  vested 
in  the  general  government.      I  know  of  no  clearer  exposition  of 

this  doctrine  and  defense  of  it  than  thai  made  by  that  sterling 

Democrat]    President   Andrew  Jackson,  who  said: 


our  TM:nr  j'o/.K'y. 


»:% 


i   ll>  belonj 
The  rtK'i  luUes  frith  a  view  U)  th) 

»ur  Ic  branches  ol  Industry  la  so  completely  id< 

with  that  power  that  it  Is  difficult  to  suppose  tin-  ■  of  the 

one    without    the   other.     Tlu*   states   have  delegated    their    whole 

over  Imports  t.>  the  *-!>  neraJ  government-  without  Limitation 

'•r  restriction,  siiyniL'  the  very  Inconsiderable  reaervailoa  relating  to  their 

i  law***,      riii-  authority    ha  'fly  passed    (Vow    the 

*.'is<      it     for    !ll«-    OUrpOBC    "1      I'r-T'i-t: Iih-h   lint 

•  xisi  in  them,  ami  oonsequently,  if  ii  be  nut  pt»v*e*HMi  i.y  thegeDeral 

•  nt,  it  muat  i»  extinct    Oui  political  system  would  thua  pre- 

the  anomaly  of  a  people  stripped  of  the  riyht  to  footer  their  own 

India  t..  counteract  tin    most   selfish  and  destructive  potto; 

which  miirlit  be  adopted  by  foreign  nations. 

Mircly  cannot  !  ;  this  Lndispeiisahle  power,  thus  sur- 

rendered  by  the  -i  i*-  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  on 

prcealv  delegated  I  ■--      in  'in- elusion,  I  an 

■  li  Uy  the  opinions  ol   Presidents  Washington,  Jefibi 
Madison,  and  Monroe,   who  have  <-a«-h  repeatedly  recommended  the 
i-xi-r-  .  it  under  the  Constitution,  as  by  the  uniform  prr* 

of  Co  heoontlnued  aoquli  •,  and  thegenersJ 

►pie." 

How  perfectly  absnrd  the  language  of  t  in*  Chicago  platform 
tiis  win-n  head  in  connection  with  this  clear  and  emphatic 
xdaration  by   Andrew  Jackson  of   his  own   faith  and  «>t    tin* 
i. nth  nf  tin-  fathers  as  he  understood  it ! 

There  nan  be  no  more  persuasive  and  conclusive  expomtion  of 
the  intent  and  meaning  of  a  coimtitution  or  a  law  than  that  given 
c*mtt'in|Miia.ifi'«>iish  with  ite  being  framed  J>>  those  who  Beamed 
it.  The  first  Aniri  ican  Congress constituted  in  large  pari  -»t  the 
wise  men  who  made  the  Constitution  passed  a*  its  ftral  Emportenl 

i\  mil:  a  duty  OH  k*m><1s,   WUtt^  ami    liMivhauiliM-s  iin- 

ported  into  tic-  United  States"  for  (among  other  things)  ft 
couragffjuent  "»•/  protection  0/   manttfactures,     foe  act  was  drawn 
and  enpported  )•>  James  Uadison,  and  when  passed  waa signed 
hv  (  George  Washington, 

The  poliej  .«!'  Protection  inaugurated  in  tbe  admintetratioi]  <»t 
Waahington  wa>  <■<!    in   daring   the  administrations  "i 

Idatnaand  Jefferson,  with  Tin-  approval  nt'  iMith  of  these  I' 

Ld,  in  tin-  following  administration  ol  Madison,  called 
forth  from  him  this  explicit  endorsement  in  a  message  to  t 
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"There  ii  no  siilije«.'t  lliat  run  enter  wit  1 1   greater  fbTOesnd   merit  into 

the  deliberations of  Congress,  than  the  consideration  <>f  the 
preserve  and  promote  the  manufactures  which  have  sprang  Into  exfa&V 

i  an  unparalleled  maturity  throughout  the  i 
States  during  the  period  of  the  European  warn    Thi*  aouroe  of  national 
hh  I  anxiously  recommend,  therefore,  u>  the 
prompt  and  constant  gruardtaiiahlp  '■('  Coi 

r..  saeh  an  extent  did  Jefferson  (the  apostle  of  a  port;  which 
pretends  to  revere  hie  name,  while  it  denies  hia  faith)  ooaunit 
himself  to  Protection  that  be  gave  bis  approval  bo  even  prohibi- 
tive duties.  Sear  him  :  "The  prohibitive  duties  we  lay  on  all 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  which  pradenoe  requires  as 
rbablfen  at  bomej  with  the  patriotic  determination  of  Bverj 
piMni  citizen  to  oae  no  foreign  article  which  tan  Im*  made  within 
ourselves,  without  regard  to  difference  in  price,  secures  us 
against  ■  relapse  into  foreign  dependency." 

Thataonnds  very  maoh  like  the  Republican  platform  as  to 
tariff  adopted  at  Minneapolis  \ 

To  pursue  this  Bubjeel   farther  Beems  ranch  lik<*  flght 
phantom.     Even  John  <  ,  QeJhonn,  the  rather  of  secession,  may 
be  quoted  on  the  side  «»i'  the  constitutionality  of  Proted 
Dnderlus  able  [eadetahip  in  the  House  oi  Representatives  the 
protective  tariff  act  <>i'  i.s i ♦;  was  passed, 

I  make  a  tingle  quotation  from  him  : 

"  Neither  agriculture,  manufaotun-s,  nor  commerce,  taken  separal 

i*  the  cause  of  wealth  ;  it  flowi  from  tin-  three  combined  and  cannot 

H  itlioiil  SSOA. 

"The  wealth  f»f  any  single  nation,  or  any  Ludh  (dual,  it  i-  true,  may 
not  Immediately  depend  on  ths  three,  but  such  wealth  alweyi 
supposes  their  existence.    [He  viewed  the  words  rn  the  most  enlai 

,]  Without  cojnmeree,  Industry  would  have  no  stimulus ;  wttb> 
out  mannfacturcB  it  would  be  without  the  means  of  production  ;  and 
without  agriculture  neither  of  the  others  oan  subsist, 

■•  When  separated  entirely  and  permanently,  they  pariah.    ...    It 
la  admitted,  by  the  most  strenuous  advocates  on  the  other  side,  that 
country  ought  to  i«   dependent  on  another  tor  it*  means  of  defense ; 
that,  at  least,  oar  musket  ami  bayonetf  oui  cannon  and  ball,  ought  to 
l»e  of  domestic  manufacture. 

■■  But  what  [he  asked]  t»  more  noowary  t«»  tii"  defense  of  ;»  oounto 
thanila currency au<i  linaiiw?    t'imn  i    «-  "in  i-mmt- 

-  stand  the  ahoek  of  war"    Behold  the  affect  of  the  late  war  on 
them)    When  our  manufactures  are  grown  to  a  certain  perfection,  as 


or/;  TM.'iyi 


ITT 


",  He  will  no  lot 
i.  i    will   tlml   . 
ni,  which  \n  alniiwi  of  equal  consequence,  a  certain 
plj  >»r  nil  hia  wants.    EUi  prosperity  wlU  ,;  it'  i" 

1  of  that  i  Industry, 

1  ■  iiluui  distress,  now  Incident  to  a  state  ol  war  and  suspended 
nil  and  ■■  community  vrtll  ueri- 

red. 


i<-  make  an  end  "t  discussing  what  to  one  acquainted  with 

■  political  history  needs  do  discussion,  it  mas   be  said  that 

there  is  no  Dame  in  ajnerican  historj  1 1  * ;  ■  t  commands  t&e  ad 
nunttinn  ot  Auk  [ton  bo  Harrison,  thai 

U-    quoted    in  '»!'   the    must  inn  in[i:i iii\    ol    the 

tern. 

Kor,  moreover,  vrnsl  pa time  in  oar  history   when  its 

unconstitutionality  was  8J  DBepI   during   the   nullification 

od  of  Jackson's  administration,  nor  ewer  a  public  man  s.  hose 

tvivi-ii  to  posterity  who  advocated  it  except  some 

t'rw  of  the  nun  of  thai   period.     With  the  end  of  tin*  period 

and  Hi*'  deatli  of  the  men  the  doctrine  died  and  was  buried. 

oe  it  to  saj  ;  tin-  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  platform 
won  these  iuan\  years  :»  ooxpse     Bad  i'it>  thai  the  orgies  *•( 
a  Denioemtfe  convention  should  be  permitted  to  seek  a  disturb 
■  •t  Us  i« 
Bat  rnal  boots  it  after  nil.  it  maj  well  be  asked,  what   bhe 
Democratic  »  j  >•■••  tit   to  sa;    on   the  tariff  question  1 

A n>   man  who  knows  its  history  will  be  slot*  to  give  U 
^   for  sincerity  in  ii^  utterances.     It  is  i  harlot  of  haj 
months  principles  as  occasion  mag  seem  to  requite  t<»  get 
i  -.    Its  platforms  from  Presidential  year  to  Presidential  \ 

Joseph's  coat     TKsj  are  of  all  colors. 
In  isis,  the  platform  was  for  Free  Trade,     It  declared  that 
••  the  fruits  of  tin-  great  political  triumph  <>t'  1844  which  elected 
James  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas  Preskleni  ami  Vice  Presi 
ih  ut  ot  the  United  States  have  fvifiHed  the  hope*  of  (A*  h< 
oftht   I  nion     .     .     .     *'/(  thenoble  hnpuhn  given  to  tht  run.-- 
Trade  by  (Am  repeal  of  the  tarty  of  etc 

In  1862,  Free  Trade  seemed  too  strong  s  donefbi  the  average 
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roterand  11  was  dropped.  Tbe  utmost  than  deemed  expedient 
iv  was  that  "justice  mi<i  Bound  policy  forbid  the  federal 
government  to  foster  one  branch  of  Industry  to  the  detriment  of 
another  or  to  cherish  Che  Interest  of  one  portion  to  the  tnjurj  of 
another  portion  of  our  common  country."  A  hannleesdec 
tion  ili.it  meant  nothing  and  was  not  Intended  to  mean  anything. 
In  1856,  courage  waa  plucked  up  again  and  it  was  declared, 
••the  time  Iras  conic,  fur  tin*  people  of  the  United  States  to 
declare  themselves  In  favor  of  freeaeasand  progressive  Fn*  7, 
throughout  the  woi  Id*" 

In  i860,  Vvrr  Trade  vrae  Again  endorsed   by  the  Northern 
Democracy,  while  the  Southern  DamoeracQ  Bhortlj  after,  en 
gaged  in  the  Christian  effort  of  founding  :i  confederacy  upon  the 
rain  of  the  Union  and  the  property  of  man  in  his  fellow-man. 
declared  In  the  constitution  of  their  sham  confederacy,  "Noi 
shall  any  duty  or  t;i\  on  importations  from  foreign  natmi  ! 
laid  to  promote  or  foster  any  branch  ol  Industry-'1 

in   is«i4,  tht    Democratic  party  a*aa  bo  busj  in  declaring  on 
paper  thai  the  var  was  a  failure,  thai  it  had  no  time  or  stomach 

fur   tariff,    and    h  ral   attitude   was  BO   niajrnihVrntly  con- 

temptible to  all  patriots  thai  but  foa  eared  for,  or  paid  anj 
attention  to.  what  its  opinion  might  lu- 
lu L868,  Protection  seemed  to  be  constitutional  and  the  Demo 

tC  party  was  in  favor  of  it.  -W   fhr   I'nU'-ri'nm   EMU  rtijuirnt  to 

In-  incidental. 

In   1872,  the  doctrine  of  Protection  was  recognized  aa  one 

which   honest    people   might   entertain,   and    I  he  Free   Trade  a&d 

slavery-upholding  Democracy  had  no  opinion  to  express  on  the 
suhject,  preferring  to  run  the  chances  of  getting  patronagi 
having  people  vote  tot  irs  candidate  for  'tin*  presidency.  Horace 
Greeley,  ;i  Lifelong  A.bolitionisi  and  Protection!! 

In  lsrc,  the  Democratic  party  professed  to  believe  in  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only.     And  bo  it  did  again  in  1880.      But  In  L88 

bad  B0  for  Changed  its  mind  that   it  expressed  a  Udief  in  taiill 

revision  bat  only  on  inch  terms  aa  should  protect   American 

labor  and   A  incrican  capital       V  a<l  BO  also  it  professed  to  beUei  »■ 
m  1888.     Hut  both  in  L8S4  ami  in  [888  according  to  that  great 
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ocratio  thought,  Henry  Watteraon,  the  platfe 
straddle,"  thai  is  to  say,  one  on  which  Samuel  J.   H 
dull  and  Protection  Democrats  tike  him  could  preach  Protection 
an  Democratic  doctrine  in  Protection  states,  and  Pree  Trade 
Demi  told  preach  Free  Trade  in  EYee  Irade  states,  one 

thing  in  one  place  and  another  thing  In  another  place  to  gel 
for  the  Democratic  party. 
BoJ  nm\  Samuel  .1.  Randal]  iadead;  Che  Southern  Democracy 
is  again  In  the  saddle  and  one  la  tempted  to  wonder  »  hether  the 
I  doctrine  of  the  Democracy  has  not  been  made  t..  conform 
to  the  tariff  dootdne  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

\\ui   thie  brief  review  of    Democratic  Lnoonsistenoy,   h\ 
and  deceit,  I  feel  disponed  to  put  the  question  to  sverj 
who  thinks  his  conscience  ougbl  bo  have  anything  bo  do 
with  his  vote!  in  the  Dame  of  common  honesty  how  can  yon 
with  ti»"  Democratic  party  1    Do  yon  suppose  thai   in 
voting  for  that  party  yon  are  voting  for  anything  hut  a  chance 
for  its  leadei  i  onl  offices  I      \n<l  »!•  *  you  think 

That  a  sufficiently  worthy  motive  to  Influence  a  morally  re 
sponsible  heingl  Two  things  would  seen)  t « #  U*  apparent  Oue 
bal  the  Democratic  partg  i>  unworthy  of  confidence  on  the 
tariff  question  and  the  other  is  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  pretense  thai  a  protective  tariff  is  umonstitntioiml,  and 
when  the  Democratic  party]  as  it  does  now.  seeks  to  avoid 
tonsibility  for  the  blr  protection  of  Labor  and  of  established 
Industries  on  thai  ground,  it  is  guilty  ->t  a  manlfWri  false 
preto 

N.i  protective  taring  as  the  Democratic  partg  claims,  s  fraud 
on  American  Lab  tainly  not,  tfenr  immigration 

■n  anything.  Laborers  flock  r-»  our  shores  bj  the  hundreds 
.it  thousandfl  annually.  They  come  from  every  country  In  the 
civilized  world.  They  leave  the  homes  <•!'  their  childhood,  their 
tooistions,  i  h.-  graves  of  their  dead  ;  they  Bonder  every 
tie  that  hinds  men  to  neighbor,  to  friend,  and  to  place,  to  seek 
new  homes  among  oew  faces  in  a  strange  land  Why?  Because] 
as  President  Harrison  has  eloquently  said,  "they  know  the  land 
lie  swallow  knows  the  land  of  summer.''     And  they 
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never  go  back,  ome  bare  because  here  bs  now!) 

re  high.    This  is  an  indisputable  tact,     it  la 
use I-  irken  counsel  by  quoting  figures  familiar  toeverj 

student  ol  tl^  subject*  The  proposed  and  repudiated  plank 
of  tin-  Democratic  platform  contains  a  concession  of  this  bet 

It  was  not   repudiated  that  was  untrue,  but  be* 

granting  It  to  be  true,  it  is  claimed  that  the  system  thai  pro 
bacted  these  nigh  wages  is  unconstitutional.    Tt  avails  rtothb 
deny   that  high   wages  are  (fie   result  of    Protection-     What 
difference  does  thai  makel     Par  the  argument's  sake  lei  it  1m- 
eded  that  American  wages  were  originally  fixed  higher  than 
wages  elsewhere  from  causes  outside  of   the  tariff.     Still  the  fact 
remains  that  being  higher,  the>  are  kept  higher  bj  a  pros  ■  I 
taritV. 

Let  any  workman  in  a  protected  industry  consider  for  a 
moment  whal  mold  happen  if  the  proteetiye  tariff  duty  upon 
the  product  he  makes  should  be  stricken  off  ami  his  employe] 
be  brought  into  Immediate  competition  with  another empk 
engtiged  in  the  saint-  manufacture  but  paying  foreign  wages 
to  his  workmen.  Necessarily  the  competing  employers  must 
place  themselves  under  the  same  conditions  or  one  of  them  must 

gO  under.     Ami  clearly  lie  will  go  under  whose  product  inn 

the  greatest  oosi  in  its  production,  in  such  event  his  onrj 
safety  will  lie  in  reducing  the  cost  of  production  through  a  re- 
duction of  \\:i_ 

Nor  is  there  anything  beyond  demagogoerj  in  the  cry  as  to  the 
amount  of  manauBOtnrettf   Lnoomes.     The  annual  receipts  of  the 
employers,  large  as  they  may  seem,  are  out  a  small  percentage 
of  the  receipts  from  the  same  source  by  labor.    Take  a  pound  of 
steel  for  example ;  te t  us  suppoee  that  it  bringB  to  the  manv 
turer  two  cents  in  the  market     How  much  of  that  two  cents  did 
he  payout  U'fon*  li.'-was  in  a  position  to  market  it  I     lb1  ; 
for  the  ore,  for  thfl  labor  that  mined  it,  for  the  laboi   thai  loaded 
it,  for  the  laboi   that  transported  it,  for  the  labor  that  unloaded 
it,  for  tin*  laboi  that  puddled  it.  for  the  labor  that  put  it  through 
every  process  necessary  to  ins  perfection,  and  he  paid  bee 
Interest  on  tin-  capital  Invested  in  his  plant,  foi    its  Insuraj 
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the  percentage  "t  its  decay,  for  the  cost  of  Us 
:    tor  the  marketing  of  his  product,  and  for  many 

"i<- 1 » i'v numeration,  and  bad  lefl  only  a 
air  return  on  bis  inveetmenti 
Bdward   Atkins..;  tan  of   unquestioned   ability  and 

a  Fm  oanufaetarerB1  profits  at  ■  figure  not  to 

ceed  <tii  the  pei  een1  on  then   Investmente,     And 

bo   manu&cturero'    profits,    while    1 1  * .  ge  when 

measured  by  their  faeomea  in  dollars  and  oenv,   will,   when 
d  by  tin-  amount  of  t&eir  Investments,  be  found  bo  i»e  no 

of  capitalism  in  nnprotei 
Tin*  totals  of  nuinniactiin-is*  earnings  when  oompared 
with  tin-  totals  of  tin-  en  ;iii  of  their  workmen  will  in- 

round  t*>  be  but  a  small  (recti f  the  ;■-  of  both, 

Anai<'hi-t  aewepapers  and  politico]  demagogues  have  recent); 
.lit  to  make  capital  against  a  protective  tariff  becana 
strikes  ami   loeke  workmen  in  protected  industries, 

it  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  no  rdrpeetable  newspaper  and 
do  public  man  of  character  ha.s  joined  In  this  unholy  rrnmdr 
The  nut  m  that  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital  are  as  old 
be  race  and  are  at  one  time  or  another  ttniveraall]  prevalent^ 
Thej  have  no  possible  relation  to  tariff  Dm  has  tariff  any 
relation  to  them.  Tbe  truth  is  that  strikes  are  more  uunerouc 
Free  Trail*1  Bngland  than  anywhere  eta  in  the  world. 

In  1801,   there  was  presented  to  lx>th   Houses  Of  I'urliaiurnt 

"by  nommwnd  of  Her  Majesty  "  .1    ■  Report  of  the  strikes  ami 

i  vai  ions  countries  compiled  by  the  Loudon  Board 

This  official  report,  covering  the  year 1800.  made  the 

following  exhibit  : 
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First.  Strikes  are  more  prevalent  in  EYee  Trade  England 
than  in  any  country  when*  tin*  Protective  policy  prevails. 

s ml.    Strikes  in  Free  Trade  England  is  a  gives  yeai  were 

more  numerous  i»v  LOO  than  they  wen*  in  the  Protected  United 
States,  and  affected  oven   173,000  more  persons,  altlhougD  the 

population  Of  Bnglaud  is  only  a  little  nunc  than  0S6  half tha 
tlit*  United  State 

Tin-  limit  of  tliis  article  preventa  furthei  elaboration  of  tins 

Bubject     it  time  and  space  permitted  it  would  be  easy  t«-  book 

that  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Protection  has  contributed  in 

j  way  to  everything  that  goes  to  make  a  people  prosperous, 

to  its  internal  commerce,  to  it.s  foreign  trade,  and  |0  the  liarim-ni 

one  development*  of  agriculture,  inantiifectOTes,  and  oomou 

Do  we  want  a  tariff  for  revenue*  only  instead  of  n  tariff  for 
protection  1  The  garnered  experience  of  oar  past  answers  no; 
emphatically  do,  We  have  never  had  an  era  of  protective 
tariff  in  all  our  history  that  was  not  an  era  of  national  prosperity; 
we  have  never  had  an  ei  i  Iff  for  revenue  only  that  was 

not  an  era  of  national  adversity.     Tine  under  the  revenue  tariil 

Of   1846  W6  did  lor  a  while  flourish    in   spite   of  its  baleful    iutlu- 
■  .  hut   this  was  due  to  accidental   causes  more  powerful  for 

good  than  lte  influence  was  powerful  for  harm.    The  discovery 
gold   in   California,   the   failure  of   European  crops,   and  the 
prevalence  of  European  war  harped  us  out.     But  when  tl 
causes  ceased  to  operate  and  the  revenue  tariff  policy  had  a 
chance  t<»  make  its  legitimate  o  Herts  fell  disaster  came. 
When,  at  the  and  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  period,  fames 

I  ■"hauan  turned  over  the  government   to   Abraham    Lincoln  its 

treasury  was  bankrupt,  Its  credit  gone,  and  we  were  1>eggars  in 
the  world's  money  markets  for  the  means  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment 

The  contrast  between  tlie  Morrill  tariff  hill  of  1801,   passed  to 

replenish  a  national  treasury  bankrupted  bj  a  Democratic  tariff 

for  revenue  only,  and  the  McKinlov  hill  of  L892,  patted  to 
relieve  a  treasury  Overflowing  from  the   results  of  a    Republican 

protective  tariff,  is  one  of  the  most  Instructive  lessons  in  the 
world's  economic  bistorj . 
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ins  people  appreciate  what  a  tanti  fo  e  means  1 

Dq  tiny  know  what  il 

A  tariff  for  revenue  and  Free  Trade  are  practically  sj 

moos  terms.     ETo  civilized  country  boa  teed  its  revenues 

:oep1  in  part  through  the  medium  of  import  duties     England 

only  Free  Trade  country  on  the  Gate  <>i  tin-  globe  Bo-day, 

ihe  col  0,000,000  per  annum   of   Import    datiea 

Thesi-  duties  are  lei  led  on  tea  and  coffee  and  sugar  and  bob  i 

r in-  other  nr<  of  lift  and  are  paid  !■>  her  poor  people, 

Bo  jealous  is  she  of  being  deprived  of  objects  of  tariff  taxation 
that  she  has  made  it  by  law  ■  criminal  offense  to  raise  bobuoco 
w  ithin  the  British  Is'1 

Professor  Simmer  of  Yale  College,  a  recognised  authority 
Pree  Trader,  considers  a  revenue  tariff  the  equivalent  *>i'  i 
Trade;  and  tfongredieii]  the  authorised  Bpokeaman  of  the  Gob 
den  Club,  says  In  his  •■  History  of  the  Pree  Trade  RlovemenJ  in 
•*Is  our  present  tariff  (English)  one  from  which 
j  shred  end  tion  have  been  discarded  I     Is 

it  truly  and  thoroughly  a  FVkm  Trade  tariff f     That  these  q 
18  must  be  <l  In  the  affirmative  it  i>  eass  to  prove  In 

■  iost  rout  tative  manner." 
The  purpose  ■•■  u  revenue  tariff  is  bo  raise  revenue.     Hence 
the  primary  objects  upon  which  it  acts  ore  the  things  thai  people 
-  looe,  thai  come  bo  them  from  foreign  countries;   such  as 
coffee,  sugar,  drugs,  and  the  like,    Booh  o  tariff,  unlike 
a  Protective  tariff,  is  a  tax,  since,  there  being  oo  home  competi- 
tion In  the  articles  on  which  it  is  levied  the  importer  adds 
the  duty  in  the  price.     Such  tariff  to  fulfill  its  purpose  must  be 
levied  on  articles  oi  general  use.  because  0&I3  from  these  can  i 
e  i«-\  enue  be  seemed. 
Under  out  Protective  system  we  imported  for  the  year  ending 
May    31,     1802,  00,000,000    worth     of    artieles    Uv> 

,in\    duty.     These  articles  came  to  oui  people  & fatty 

T'lH  Miie  taiiii  everj  one  of  these  articles  would  have 

been  charged  with  an  import  duty,  and  thai  duty  would  have 
<\  on  the  purchaser, 
ft  must  be  pc  ipparent  that  a  revenue  tariff  will  bear 
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more  heavily  OH  t Lt*   poor  than   on  the  rich.      Let  mO  QUOfe  from 

II.ni\  Gooxgo,  whose  genera]  conclusions  I  cannot  endorse,  Imt 
vrhoee  reasoning  on  tin*  eul^eet  Lb  unanswerable.    Rpftaiingftf  a 
aae  tariff  aa  a  means  of  in-  cation,  he  says: 

1 A  still  more  Imports:  tfonto  Indirect  taxation  Is  that  n 

Imposed  on  artleles  of  general  use  (and  it  is  only  from  such  articles  that 
large  revenues  ran  be  bad]  ii  bean  with  far  j^r^  mi  on  the  poor 

than  "i»  iin-  rich.  Since  soon  taxation  (aHi  on  people  not  according  lo 
what  th»y  have,  but  according  to  what  tiny  consuma,  it  i-  the  heaviest 
.hi  thoee  whose  consumption  i-  largest  Ln  proportion  t>»  their  means. 
a-  much  sugar  la  needed  to  sweeten  n  cup  of  tea  for  a  working-girl 

irthericheal  Kadj  in  the  land,  but  the  proportion  of  their  me 
which  a  taxoi  -  each  to  oontribute  to  the  government  la 

in  the  case  "f  the  one  tnueb  greater  tlian  In  the  oast-  of  the .  | 
it  i-  with  all  taxei  that   Increase  the  coal  of  articles  of  general* 
sumption.     They   bear  ftu?   more   heavily   on    married   men    than    on 
bachelors ;  on  those  who  dldren  than  on  those  who  have  dj 

on  those  barely  able  to  support  their  families  than  on  those  whose  lo- 
eomee  leave  them  a  targe"  surplus,    If  the  millionaJ  l i ve 

closely  he  need  pay  >'"  mow  of  these  Indirecl  t.-ixcs  than  the  mechi 

I  have  known  al  lead  two  millionaires—  possessed  ik »l  of  one,  I  tit  .if 
from  six  t<>  ten  million?-  each— w  ho  paid  little  inor^  of  BUoh  tax--  I  ban 
ordinary  day  laborers. 

"  Kven   ii"  cheaper  articles  were  taxed  at   no  higher  rates  than   the 
more  costly,  such  taxation  would   be  grossly  unjust ;  but  in  Ind  i 
taxation  there  is  alwayt  n  tendency  to  hiiiwieB  heavier  tax<s  or 
cheaper  articles  used  by  all  than  on  the  more  costly  articles  used  only 
by  the  rich.    This  arises  from  if,-  Not  only  do 

the  larger  amounts  of  articles  of  common  consumption  afford  a  widei 
baai*  for  large  revenues  than  the  smaller  amounts  of  more  oostly 

articles,  but  taxes  imposed  on  them  cannot   t«    BO  easily  evaded*     For 

Instance,  While  articles  in  use  by  tin-  i r  as  well  us  the  rich  are,  under 

our  taritr.  taxed  fifty  and  a  hundred,  and  even  a  hundred  and   fifty  i**r 

.'cut,  the  tax  on  diamonds  Is  only  ten  per  cant,  and  this  comparatively 

light  tax  is  iiti * — . t  difficult  to  enforce,  OWt&g  to  the  high  value  Of 
diamonds  M  compared  with  their  hulk.  Kven  where  discrimination  of 
tnifl  kind  is  not  made  in  the  Imposition  of  indirect  taxation,  it  arises  in 

Its  collection,    Specific  taxes  fatt  more  heavily  upon  the  cheaper  than 

tin-  costlier  grades  of  goods,  while  even  in  the  ease  of  ad 
undervaluation  and  evasion  are  easier  in  regard  to  the  more  valuable 

grades." 

Continuing,  Henry  George  concludes,  and  we  may  well  agl 
with  htm  : 
"Those  Protectionists  are  right  who  declare  that  Protection  Ii 

justification  for  a  tariff,  and  (he  advocates  Of  '  a  taritr  for  revenue 
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only '  luivc  no  case.    Ifwed<  Protection  we    i 

no  '  '  n  the  pui  tg  revenue  should  ri 

to  some  system  which  will  not  tax  the  leavlly  an  the 

mill  l  id  Will  not  '-nil  on  thi  111:111  M  Inmilv  to  pay   DO 

that  1  the  man  who  shirks  his  oatn  u  Ion,  and 

leaves  some  woman  u  ham  in  tin'  sofaeme  of  nature  it  was  Intended  thai 
be  should  support,  to  tal  she  oan  " 


Che  purpose  oi   1  revenue  tarifl  ia  to  Increase  importal 
Bui  home  productions  decrease  as  importations  taoroaso,  and  it 
Is  therefore  plain  as  the  noonday  Chat  tin-  Free  Trader's  dream 
will  en  realised  and  his  millenlaB]  will  have  oome 

rin>  destruction  -it"  our  Industries  and  the  loss  of  our  Independ 

tign  products  as  againsl  home  products  become  the  ores 
[DvernmentnJ    regard,    ainoe    Eton    Minn    oome  the 
sources  of  supply  for  its  Treasury.      A    nnemu'  turilV  says  wel 
a  to  the  products  of  the  oooly  labor  of  India  and  the  pamper 
toil  of  China  ;  welcome  to  the  nuuiuihotures  made  by  the  starve 
tion  wages  of  Wales  and  Belgium;  welcome,  men  of  all  r 
Slid  dimes,  kindreds  and  tongues,   toiling  ;is  slaves  ami   Living 

Like  beasts,  to  a  1  ion  with  freemen  in  an  American 

viroium-nt,  with  American  wants,  privileges,  habits,  and  Ameri- 
can mauh 

There  la  bo  sensible  man  who  does  not  know  that  a  revenue 
tariff  would  strike  down    Lmerioan   mnnufartures,    in   which 

niillions   of  money  are  invested  and    hundreds  oT  thousand 
men   employed  :    would    shut    furnace   doors,    and    make    1 
smokeless  Stacks  tin*  sad   monuments  nl   industrial   ruin  3   would 
still  the  musk  of  (he  loom  and  tin-  spindle,   bankrupt    Auieiu-nu 
Capital,  and  put  out  the  tire   upon   the   hearthstone   of    Vmene.m 

labor.     Pur  many  a  workman  without  work  it  would  give  hhe 
ve  of  starvation  or  beggary.     It  would  crowd  mu  forms 
with    superfluous    laborers,    take    from   the   farmer   his   home 
feet,    and    multiply    his    products    without    multiph  log   the 
months  to  feed. 
Over  and  above  and  beyond  all,  it  would  Strip  us  of  , 
1  make  us  the  hewers  ot   wood  and 
for  all  the  world  been 
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The  real  broth  is  that,  if  we  are  bo  have  a  fcarlfl  which  shall 
not  protect  oar  Labor  and  our  capita],  but  shall  onlj  tax  oar  | 

people  on  what  they  **;tt  ami  drink  am)  wear  wink-  it   OpGDfl 

markka  i-»  the  products  of  tie*  poor  paid  tabor  of  the  world,  we 
had  better  have  do  tariff  at  all.     And  if  we  have  no  tariff  we 

QUld  thfl  Wisdom  of  all  nations  op  t<>  thifl  Mine  as  to   (la- 

methods  of  collecting  revenue  ;  abolish  custom  duties,  and  res 

to  dived  taxation.     I  am  sure  that  then-  air  few  Intelligent  men 
in  this  country  ready  for  that. 

Our  salvation  lies  in  the  Republican  policy  which,  having  a 
regard  to  American  capita]  ami   American  labor,    ha>  mail*'   us 

I  a-  a  people  ami  which  is  destined  t<>  make  us  yel  greater  ; 

the  potioj    defined    in    the    platform    of   the    BepUbllcan    |>ai!> 

adopted  at  Minneapolis,  to  wit  : 

"  We  believe  that  all  articles  which  eannol  i»-  produced  in  the  i'nite<i 
8tate>,  except  luxuries,  ehould  be  admitted  free  mm  my,  and  that  on  all 
Imports  ooming  into  eoaipetitlon  with  the  produ<  t»  of  American  Laboi 
there  should  '>,■  duties  levied  equal  to  the  difference  between  wages 
i»r  home  and  abroad." 

John  i>ai.zku,. 


IS  CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  DEGRADING? 

BY  ANDREW  J.   PALM. 

IS  corporal  punishment  degrading!  This  question  is  taken  as 
the  subject  for  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  The  North 
American  Review,  by  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  London,  and 
answered,  presumably  to  his  satisfaction,  in  the  negative.  The 
Dean's  article  is  strikingly  free  from  any  effort  at  reasoning  on 
the  subject  or  attempt  to  discuss  it  on  its  merits  from  a  philo- 
sophic standpoint.  He  relies  for  his  proofs  of  the  elevating  and 
refining  influence  of  the  whip  mainly  upon  the  Bible  and  the 
general  voice  of  mankind.  Because  Solomon  recommended  the 
liberal  use  of  the  rod  and  for  the  reason  that  Greece  and  Kome 
flogged  children  freely,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  corporal 
punishment  cannot  be  degrading,  and  he  regretfully  says, 
"There  is  said  to  be  a  feeling  in  America  that  it  is  degrading, 
and  there  are  painful  signs  of  the  growth  of  such  a  feeling  in 
England." 

The  time  is  past  when  persons  such  as  those  who  are  likely  to 
read  the  Dean's  article  are  willing  to  accept  an  argument  for 
any  more  than  it  is  worth,  no  matter  whether  it  be  drawn  from 
the  Bible  or  from  the  hackneyed  praises  of  Greece  and  Rome  or 
from  any  other  source.  Truth  is  no  less  truth  if  it  come  from  the 
lips  of  a  devil,  and  a  wrong,  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures  and 
practiced  by  the  whole  world,  is  just  as  wrong  as  if  condemned 
by  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  Bible.  The  Dean  evidently  did 
not  find  it  convenient  to  think  that  he  could,  with  the  same 
effort  and  with  equal  consistency  from  the  same  authorities, 
prove  that  polygamy  and  slavery  are  not  degrading,  and  that  we 
have  sinned  grievously  in  disobeying  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
and  forsaking  the  practices  of  Greece  and  Rome  by  making 
polygamy  a  crime  and  slavery  a  misnomer. 
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Evei .  nnsl  «*ttl«-  its  own  questions  and  should  decide 

them  in  the  Light  of  its  own  intelligence.  Taking  into  consider&r 
tirm  tlit-  Low  stage  of  civilisation  three  thousand  yean  ago,  it 
would  i«*  wonderful,  Indeed,  if  Solomon  with  all  hie  wisdom  and 
riches,  with  aU  hia  wives  and  children  and  concubines,  would  be 
.1^  good  an  authority  on  training  nineteenth-century  children  as 
the  educated  Bnglishnuui  or  American  who  has  good  sen 

and  tin*'  aensibilities,  and  who  has  the  ad  van 
over  Solomon  of  thirty  centuries  of  tin-  world's  evolution  and 
experience. 

Quoting  Solomon  as  authority  has  always  been  regarded  as  an 
end  of  the  discussion  bj  those  who  believe  In  pain  and  the  fear 
ni'  pain  us  an  antidote  Cur  bad  thoughts  and  their  natural  result, 
had  actions  j  and  yel  Solomon  has  never  been  bold  ap  as  a  model 
in  other  respects.     Be  willfully,  flagrantly,  and  repeatedly  vio- 
lated that  very  Bible  upon  which  the  Dean  relies  to  prove  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  corpora]  punishment.     Betook  wi 
from  all  those  nations  with  whom  God  had  arpready  forbidden 
intercourse,    marrying  as  his  fust   wile   a   daughter  of  PhSfl 
and  following  it  up  by  choosing  from  tin*  Zidonlans,  M 
Ammonites,  Bdomttas,  EDttites,  and  all  the  other  "ites"  within 

b  until  lie  bad  seven  hundred  wives  ami  three  hundred  con- 
cubines, of  whom  the  Bibh  •Solomon  clave  unto  these  in 
Though  he  was  severe  with  children  beseemed  anxious 
to  please  as  many  of  his  wives  as  possible,  and  to  do  this  he 
erected    a   temple  to  Gh&IUOSh,    the   0080600   god   of  Moab,    and 

liiped     Ashtaroth,     tlie    moon  goddess    of  the    Phonic! 
as  well  as  Molech,  the  horrid  god   whom   the   Ammonites  wor- 
shiped with  human  sacrifice.    The  circumstances  under  which 

he  put  his  brother  Adouijah   to   death    Would   Create  a   BUSpV 

in  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  Hie  prevailing  idea-  of  right 
in  England  and  America  to-day  need  not  fear  comparison  with 
the  standard  recognised  by  Solomon  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs. 

The  Dean   well  knows  that,  in  early   times  ami  even  in  later 
rs learned  theologians  have  many  times  seriously  discussed 
the  question  as  to  whether  there  is  any  hope  of  Solomon's  su 
tini..  and  his  caw  indeed  seems  critical  unless  some  lover  ot  the 
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barb 

in* 
'a  case. 
AJter  Solomon's  death  fhe subjects,  who  bad  bi 
burdened  with  t 

hill>  petitioned  lit--  -  m,  who  bad  ascended 

throne,  "Thy  father  math-  «-ur  burden  heavy,  make 

thou  it  lighter.9' 

What  was  the  reply  of  this  son  who  had  been  whipped  Into 
the  ways  of  goodness  and  wisdom  by  the  great  authority  for  cor 
hi  punishment  1    We  should  be  led  to  think  that  no  natter 

how  lirinh    "foolishness  might  1m-  bOQ&d  IB  the  heart  ol  .irhihl." 

Solomon  would  be  able  bo  bea!  it  out  with  tiis  favorite  Lustra 
■ti  children.     Rehoboam'a  answer  to  the 
reaaonabk  request  of  bis  suJlteffrng  subjects  shows  thai  b 

bad  been  .»  sad  lailnre.     Hi*  reply  to  the  petition   \\.i-. 
*•  Whereas  mj  fathei  did  tade  yen  with  a  beavj  yoke  I  will  add 
to  your  yoke.     My  father  chastised  yon  with  whips  but  I  will 
chastise  you  with  scorpions,"     This  was  the  natural  result  of  his 
teen  said  i>>  some  one,  so  long  as  the  wise 
-r  in  the  use  of  the  rod  the  ignorant  will  use  a  club. 
JLsfiu  aesla  i  jx-.niti.oii/--i  bj   the  Bible,  so 

Gar  can  oorporal  punishmeul  be  defended  on  the  sann  ground 
lair  no  Further  and,  unless  other  than  Bible  proof  can  be  offered 
in  support  of  the  rod,  it  miM  stand  or  fall  on  its  merits  or 
demerits  aside  from  what  tin*  Bible  may  say  of  it.  If  11  be 
ted  thai  Blaverj  was  right  at  the  time  and  under  the  ctrcun> 
stancee  when  supported  by  the  Scriptures,  but  baa  been  out 
a  in  tin-  march  of  civilisation)  tin*  sann-  argument  Mill 
apply  witli  equal  force  to  tin-  inhuman  practice  of  bea 
children. 

Q  what  Other  proofs  *lo«*s  tin-  Dean   rrl\    to  show   that   the 

■   is  a   fitting  concomitani  of  civilization  1    Hi  after 

quoting  from  Solomon,  "J  turn  from  tin-  autborit}   to 

rhar  general  voice  of  mankind  which  spc;)k^  with  authority. 
Greece  and  Borne  are  the  two  nations  of  antiquity  to  which  ap 
peal  la  ever  made  forgnid  from  them  we  Learn  what 
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IS  then  thought  and  did.       I 

mem  certainly  existed  in  the  schools  of  Greene,  and  we  do  not 
find  any  otyectdons  raised  t..  it  on  1 1  .H-ing  de- 

ding,   though   Plutarch  thinks  it  might  "»*]1  be  dispensed 

with." 

The  Dean  is  just  as  onfortunate  In  this  direction  as  in  the 
other,  because  he  again  proves  too  iimcii.  ami.  nnlesH  he  be  eon- 
sideratelj  permitted  to  pick  ont  of  Greek  and  Boman  practice*! 

Simply  what  suits  hi*  own  purpose,  he  would  In*  ashamed   of  (lni 

oil  of  his  argument  Who  would  for  ;i  moment  argue  thai 
and  and  the  United  states  should  pattern  after  Greek 
or  Roman  civilization  ,'  Slavery  existed  En  Greece  and  none  el 
Hie  Grecian  philosophers  objected  to  it  on  the  score  of  moi 
Ajristotle  defended  Us  justice  on  the  ground  of  ;>  diversity  of 
race,  dividing  mankind  into  tin*  free  and  the  slave  by  nature. 
Plato  did  not  condemn  it  but  desired  that  no  Greeks  should 
Im-  made  -i  ives. 

The  ease  looks  still  worse  when  we  turn  t<>  Borne,  where 
millions  of  slaves  were  treated  with  great  severity.     In  ee 
Roman  history  there  was  no  penalty  attached  to  a  master's  put- 
ting   his  slave  to  death  at   will,  and  even   under  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  Vedius  Pbllis  Aung  such  of  his  slaves  as  displeased 

him  into  his  iish  ponds  to  feed  his  eels.  It  was  customary  to 
60  leave  Old  and  useless  Slaves  to  starve  on  sin  island  in  the 
Tiber. 

But  what  do  Greece  and  Borne  have  to  offer  on  the  subji  i 
training  ehildxen  '    Since  the  Dean  turns  to  these  nations  of 
superior  culture  tor  tight*  we  should  certainly  expect  to    find 
,it  Least  something  beside*  the  rod  worths   of  imitation  in  their 
management  of  children. 

[nfantfeide,  which  is  abhorrenl  to  modern  civilixadon— eon- 
demned  even  by  those  who  olamor  for  punishment  by  the  lush — 
riled  in  Greece  and  Borne,  not  secretly  and  among  the  de- 
praved, but  authorised  by  law.     Aristotle  in  his 

:  "The  Law  should  forbid  the  nurturing  of  the  maimed,  and 
where  :i  check  to  population  is  required  abortion  should  be  pro- 
duced before  the  quickening  of  the  Infant."    In  Sparta  when  ■ 
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J  wbh  born  the  tarin-i  whs  obliged  to  carry  ii  to  be  inspected 

by  the  elders  of  the  community.     It"  tin's*'  led  that 

••  its  Limbs  were  straight  and  its  looks  vi  holes  bey  returned 

tin-  parents  to  be  educated,  bnl  it  their  decision  wasadvi 

child  vai  thrown  Into  a  deep  cave™  at   tin*  fool  "t"  tin? 

mountain  In   Rome  ir  lay  with  the   rather  to  sa> 

child  should   be  permitted  to  ii\«*  or  whethet  it 

a  I*-  pnl  to  death,  and  v*t.  «<•  an-  asked  to  maintain  the 

ading  use  of  the  sudge]  because  the  old  <ir«'<-ks 

ami  Romans  understood  the  tun-  method  of  rearing  children, 

I   have  no  patienee  with  Mm*  morbid    -eat  l  meiit   tliat    is  eoiitiim 

.  tin*  higher  civilisation  thai  progiouuion  and  evoln- 
i>  but  aurelj  establishing,   and  going  hack  to  tin* 
ptianft,  Hebrews,  or  Greeks  for  examples  of  right  living. 

pb  a  th  \i    i\-  oii-i.ix 

The  Dean  gives  two  illustrations  to  show  that  corpora]  punish* 
meat  is  beneficial  ami  hence  sinmhl  be  maintained. 

One  dear,  good  friend  of  his.  on*/  oi  tin-  most  distinguished 

Ol    bul   day,   according   to  the   DeanS   description.,    had  so 

wandered  from  tin-  higher  wisdom  ol  bia  fathers  or  had  bo  i i r t !•  ■< 

.il  blood  in  his  vein*  that  In-  could    not    lain;:   himsell    to 

ponnd  v-  d  goodni  hie  aona,  but  when  tlm>  wenl 

wrong  he  would  trytoshow  them  tin-  folly  of  their  course  by 

i  their  minds  Instead  of  their  muscles.     Though  the 

I  lean   dOCS   not   sa\    that    they   turned   oat   in   be   thieves   OT   rut- 

throats,  be  Bays,  "Tbeg  treated  their  other  witii   painful   in- 
difference,*11  ami  he  would  have  us  Infer  from  this  that,  like 
spaniels,  these  sons  would  have  kissed  thei)   lather's  hand  I 
bad  been  kind  enough  to  smite  them. 
Lei  the  Dean  give  the  other  case  in  his  own  words  i 

*•  I  knew  :i  woman  whose  widowed  mother  had  brought  her  up  In  a 

ut  i  that  Deemed  in most  harsh  and  unjust.    They  w-  i 

poor  circumatanues  ami  ui  times  the  -jirl  wm  aeni  to  gather  sticks  to 
liciii  it'  rltr  child  brought  to.,  large  ■  itlok,  tin-  mother  would 

beat  her  fbr  having  stolen  it  oat  of  a  hedge,  without  examining  Into 

(hi-  truth  I    'in-  :i*  a  sample  of  tin-  bORM 

pllne,    Ol  ;iii  i  in-  affectionate  children  T  ever  knew  thai  daughter 
war  om*  of  tin-  most  remarkable.    Hit  wnjrw  wtfe  freely  given  to  her 
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mother;  there  was  nothing  she  would  no*  do  !«•  help  her;  I  believe 
the  would  have  laid  down  her  life  for  her.  It  is  ouly  rij^ht  to  say  that 
both  mother  and  daughter  were  excellent  Christian  wom< 

It  was  vriv  thoughtful  on  tin  Dean'B  part  t<»  state  thai  the 
mother  was  an  excellent  *  .  for  judged  by  hia  description 

t.i  her  eonduet,  she  would  be  written  down  as  b  wicked  old  tish- 
woman.  Does  he  for  a  moment  think  or  would  he  have  us 
believe  that  this  girl  was  so  peculiarly,  so  abnormally  constituted 
that  the  treatment  of  a  wise,  loving  soother  would  have  soured 
her  disposition  and  made  her  disobedient  and  onion  ' 

The  Dean  is  tearful  that  without  legalized  corporal  punish- 
ment boys  will  grow  to  be  as  foolish  as  their  fathers.  He  snys  : 
"The  boy  who  will  say  to  his  father  when  threatening  bo  Ih.x  his 
ears  for  being  disobedient  or  Impertinent,  'If  yon  do  so  I  will 
summon  yon  before  a  magistrate,1  will  .soon  set  all  parental 
authority  afl  defiance/3 

Tin-  question  arises  whether  such  parental  authority  as  thai 

indicates  OUghj  not  to  U-  >er  at  deliauce.  It  certainly  slemld 
find    no   sanction   OS    tin-    part    Of  such    man    as   the   Dean  of  St. 

Paul's.    The  man  who  will  make  such  i  threat  does  not  know 

lUgfa  to  be  a  father,  and  If  he  should   bring  Up  a  child  to  In-  a 
■veragc  goodness   and   ability,  it  will  !»•  EUO  -ult 

blind  chance  than   wise  m  ent.     Like  begets  like  the 

world  over,  and  the  father  who  U-ats  his  BOH  for  offenses  siniilai 
to  those  Of  which  he  himself  is  guilty  should  neither  complain 
nor  !h»  surprised,  if.  when  the  bo\"s  muscle  develops,  he  Con- 
cludes to  return  blow  for  blow.  The  parent  who  cannot  coin 
maud  the  obedfcettOS  of  his  children  from  any  higher  or  better 
motive  than  the  fear  of  physical  punishment  will  learn  that  the 
law  of  self-preservation,  implanted  lli  both  human  and  brute 
nature,  will  lead  the  child   to  resent    force   with  loco-  afl  MOO  M 

hie  strength  will  justify  it.  The  desire  to  dosoexiste  Long  i>c- 
fore  the  strength. 

When   a    man   is  beaten   he   feels    humiliated,    disgraced,  out- 
il,  profane  :  and   he  swears   vengeance  on  the  author  of  ht> 
trouble  ;   so  does  a  l»oy  ;   it  is   but    the   feeling  and   expression  of 
human  nature  and  wliat  else  is  child  nature?    Thousands  of  1 
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i   ider  the  pain  of  the  lash,  have  sworn  to  be  n 

a«  h as  the]  wmiiii  grow  strong  enough  to  neastire  muscle 

with  the  teacher.     Fortunately,  children  are  usnallj  of  a  for 
•:i,  and  the  hnpreesion  oj   their  wrong!  grows 
-  distinct  aa  time  passes,  bo  that  those  t bn*;*t>  axe 
commonly  *•  more  honored  In  tin*  breach  than  i  he  onsen  am  i 
yet  there  bare  been  manj  eases  where  the  slumbering  demon 
did  not  die,  but  whew  the  teacher  was  called  be   beeotul  and 
a  a  dose  of  his  favorite  prescription  long  after  he  had  fiwr 
>  H  thai  he  sowed  the  seeds  of  revenge  in  a  boy's  heart 
how  that  corporal  puniahnoent  is  not  degrading  but  brings 
op  good  men  tin*  Dean  refers  to  Bton  Collage,  where  flogging 
boys  was  formerly  the  principal  antnaemenl  and  business  of  the 
tacnlty,  and  where  the  teaching  r^  said  to  be  still  largely  on 
diffival  methods,     li   the  Dean  oonld   have  before   him   the 
names  <»!  the  thousands  w  hose  tempera  have  i  "<!.  soared^  whose 
diipositionfi  rendered  vicious,  and  whose  Urea  blasted  bj  harsh 
punishment   al    home  and  at  school,   he  would   have  neither 
nor  iiiuMi al  ioi    to  offer  in  its  behalf. 
ir  is  true  thai  some  natures  oan  stand  a  wonderful  amount  of 
abuse  and  neglect  and  ^t ill  remain  comparatively  unimpaired  so 
far.  These distinguished  men  r.»  whom 

arc  continually  referred  as  living  monuments  ol 
of  ftogging  became  good  and  able  in  spite  of  their  training  and 
not  aa  I  result  <>i  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  place  human  !>•  i 
in  conditions  so  unfavorable  that  some  of  them  would  not  de- 
velop a  fair  degree  of  mental,  moral)  and  physical  strength]  and 
it  would  be  equally  hard  to  have  them  so  situated  thai  all  would 
grow  strong  and  symmetrical  in  bodj  and  mind.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  (brtj  sue  men  who  were  jammed  into  the  Black 
If m1-  ntta,  twenty-three  had  sufficient  endurance  t<>  but- 

■  the  horrible  torture  and  come  out  alii  though  this  is 

aslargeapej  .1-  that  of  the  Elton  boys  who  grow  into 

good  and  distinguished  men  no  "i<<-  would  refer  bo  tin 
Hole  of  British  iudi:i  ;i*  a  place  designed  t»>  promote  the  health, 
ngth,  and  general  wel&rc  of  the  inmato 

principle  like  that  Involved  in  the  infliction  of  pbyst 
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eel  pain  to  create  an  Intelligent  and  beneficial  change  of  mind 
cannot  be  settled  by  .1  few  examples  showing  its  supposed  good 
affects.  There  i>  bat  little  advantage  in  knowing  bow  mil  John 
Smith's  boy  Bam  turned  out  under  the  influence  of  n  good  tiog- 
everj  day  or  hon  gnat  u  rascal  Bifl  Jones  became  because 
his  parents  were  kind  and  reasonable  and  didn't  "lick"  aim. 
Neither  does  it  make  the  leaai  difference  how  they  did  it  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  or  Rome,  oranj  other  place.  The'question  nar- 
rows Itself  down  Tn  this:  does  the  Infliction  of  physical  pain 

iiI>oii  111*11.  women,  or  children  in  this  age  make  them  letter! 

* 
Doea    it    enlighten    their    clouded    minds,   elevate  and   refine 

their  moral  feelings,  and  Inspire  them  with  the  desire  t<>  do 

better,  or  does  it  smother  their  better  impulses,  inflame  their 

paB&ionS,  rouse  a  spirit   of  retaliation,  and  strengthen  those 

bhaxaoteriaticfl  thai  should  be  softened  and  subdued  I 

Willfully  bad  conduct  is  the  result  of  bad  thoughts.  Does 
pinching  the  skin,  pulling  the  hair,  or  pounding  the  muscles 
change  these  bad  thoughts  into  holy  aspirationsl  Does  it  occur 
to  the  Dean  or  any  one  alas  that  physics]  pain  baa  even  the 
slightest  tendency  toward  creating  mora]  or  intellectual  strengthl 
\  severe  mental  affliction  may  sometimes  soften  a  harsh  nature 
and  bring  oat  the  better  impulses,  bat  is  it  so  with  physical 
paint  Does  the  dyspeptic  grow  more  lovelj  in  disposition 
because  of  the  pain  in  his  stomach  1  Does  the  sufferer  from 
gout  or  rheumatism  become  more  gentle  and  reasonable  than  he 

was   in    health  I      It   tin*    Dean   wants  a   wealthy   brother  to   eon 

tribute  largely  to  some  church  expense,  does  he  wait  until 
the  good  man  is  howling  with  toothache  before  approaching 
him!    Or  let  him  appeal  to  lii.s  own  experience.     Has  he  ever 

attempted  to  drive  a  p«M\erse  nail  and  struck  the  wrong  nail,  or 

lias  la*  ever  in  i»an-  feel  stepped  "ti  a  carpet  taek  t  if  lie  has 
had  these  and  similar  experiences,  what  was  the  effect  oa  his 
mind  r  Did  they  have  a  tendency  to  bring  out  the  lovclj  and 
amiable  in  his  disposition  or  did  he  forget  for  the  moment  that 
In-  is  a  (lean  and  imagine  that  the  third  commandment  had  been 
ded  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  t"  express  himself 
in  fitting  language  1    In  truth,  is  it  not  tin-  natural  tendency  of 


all  p]  the  higher  feelings  and  rouse  in  08 

md  vindictive,  and  |] 

ed  or  what  Eta  pretended  object!    The  pain  oi 

s   knit'-*  lfl  all   that  should  be  voluntarily  inflicted  by  one 
human  being  upon  another,  anion  in  afaeotnle setf-d« 
It    l£  the    Almighty   sands   phj 

punishment  apon  us  for  violating  the  l»W8  Of  health,    and   briar 

pain  must  l**  recognized  u  the  proper  method  «»f  dealing  with 

onVn- 

\\  ir  iping  to  dlaonos the  poxpone ol  nature  in  follow 

Intemperate  indulgences  with  physical  pain,  it  is  sufficient 

for  Hit*  presenl  t inire  whether  the  pain  so  sent  refoj  ma  1 1 

upon  whom  it   is  riatted.    The  drunkard   may  snjfoi   aU   the 
-  i»i  heU  from  :i  debauch,  but  does  he  n  suit 

m  does  he  rathei  go  right  on  repeating  the  fearful  experience 
more  and  more  frequently  aa  long  aa  be  Uvea !     If  we  want  blm 
to  reform  we  must  appeal  to  Ma  intelligence  instead  of 
nerves,     We  must  work  n  change  of  thought  and  purpose  on  hie 
pari  instead  of  trying  to  keep  him  sober  by  talking  of  the  an 
■  in  getting  drunk. 
If  tlif  Dean  had  referred  i<»  anj  work  on  psychology 
\  tnerioan,  or  ei  en  *  hot  ian  or  Roman,  thai  points  out  the  re 
Lationahip  between  physical  pain  and  moraJ  strength,  he  would 
bare   conferred  a  favor,   and  at  the   same   time  have   alluded 
at  least  t"  an  argument  that  he  did  not  attempt  bo  make. 
ir  is  safe  to  presume  that  puni&hment  for  tin*  sake  of  revenge 

iin.  savage  sal  Isfaction  for  an  oflanse  o mitted  do 

Longer  finds  sanction  bj  aaj  one  nonpatent  t<>  write  an  article 

American  Review.      Punishment  as  such  should  be 

banished   from   the  thought*!  of  enlightened   people.     It    nm\ 

an  unavoidable  Incident  of  correction,  but  In  and  of 

iteeli  it  is  diabolical  and  its  sflecta  are  like  their  cause,  onlj 

\  true  philosophy  will  imprison  n  unn,  it  accessary, 

not  for  the  sake  of  punishing  him,  bu1  for  the  higher  and  onl> 

true  purpose  of  teaching  him  and  so  improving  Ins  intelligence 

morals  thai  he  may  !>«■  lit  to  take  a  place  in  society,  and,  bj 
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the  way,  if  he  never  improves  bo  afi  to  be  ■  law-abiding  citizen. 
he  shook)  be  kept  En  perpetual  restraint    Children  seed 
rectdoUj  ba1  .t  very  large  pari  of  1 1 1 »-  prevailing  punishment  both 

at  home  ami  at  BOhOOl  U    from   being  corrective  Bfl  stealing 

ron  being  Ul   harmony  with  the   principles  of  the  fccalognft 

I  shall  1m-  reminded  that  it  is  necessary  to  punish  for  the    • 
example,  but  it  is  s.»  dearly  an  outrage  to  punish  one  person  fiw 

the  anticipated  offfeOJMM  Of  another  or  to  make  Oflfi  BUffl  i 

another  into  good  l>ehavior  that   it  surely  is  not  oexuenao  to 

eigne  this  point. 

The  Dean  like  all  his  modern  predecessors  on  this  suhi 
hedges  and  qualifies  his  theory  that  he  practically  abolishes  what 

In*  assumes  to  cherish.      He  says  :     '*  In  defending  corporal  pun 

ishmt'iiT.   i   must  be  ttntienftood  as  defending  tie  dbb  end 
Its  abase;  bb  approving  it  when  employed  after  reflection  bj   t 
jmiicutus  parent  or  teacher." 

The  Dean  no  doubt  would  endorse  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
Professor  John  Ogden,  one  of  the  ablest  and  mod  ardent  advo- 
cates of  corporal  punishment  in  the  United  States,  when  he  SB 
"No  one  should  ever  lay  hand  on  thai  fearful  instrument)  tin- 
rod  of  correct  ion,  unless  he  can   first   lay  his  hand  on  his  !>• 
and  say,  'OGod,  I  do  this  to  glorify  thy  name.' ' 

Snr<*ly  the  god  whose  name  can  In*  glorified  by  beating  a  child 
is  not  the  same  who  said  :     *•  it  ware  better  for  him  that  a  mill 
stone  were  hanged  about  his  neck  ami  he  cast  into  the  sea  than 
that  he  should  offend  one  of  these  little  OU 

ft  is  amusing  to  read  the   wis.-   ami    loving  directions  that  aie 
always  given   to  accompan\  the    BOB   Of   the  rod.      [tS  ailvoi  . 

would  have  this  caution  printed  in  large  characters  and  punted 

on  every  rod  in  use  :  u  1  am  to  be  need  only  in  Loving  bdndni 
Mo  angry  band  should  ever  tenon  me."  No  matter  how  widelj 
tht>  may  differ  in  other  respects  they  are  a  unit  on  this  po 
that  th«*  whipping  should  always  be  Inflicted  without  an\  feeling 
of  uu^er  or  resentment.  Was  t  his  i-ver  done  ?  Did  any  parent 
or  teacher  evei  whip  a  child  soundly  and  not  feel  the  aid  Adam 
inding  every  blow  and  urging  the  executioner  to  make  each 
Ice  a  little  harder  than  the  preceding  1    The  man  or  woman 
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whoean  beat  a  child  and  al  the  aametime  be  in  a  happy,  far 

giving  rTHmi*  of  mind  ought  to  be  »«►«.  good  to  need  brute  force  as 

v  in  rum  rolling  children. 

On  i1  poinl  the  advot  be  lash  differ  widely. 

-  declare  that  the  pounding  ahonld  never  be  severe,  as  ir  is 

the  ihaine   rather  than  the  pain  thai  doea  the  perfect  work. 

Others  insist  thai   when  the  whip  is  need  it  ahonld  be  laid  on 

with  a  strong  arm.  but,  of  course,  In  purest  love.     Borne  would 

have  us  habere  thai  they  inflict   this  cruel  punishment  aa  ■ 

matter  of  duty,  though  they  are  bo  loving  thai   n  hnrta  them 

■  to  whip  than  tO  In-  w  Iiipj.nl. 
Awuv  with  such  nonsense  '     is \ leneraJ  9hei man  aaya  of  war. 
whipping  is  orneltj  and  yon  cant  refine  it.    There le no &nch 
thing  in  pnniflhnr  i  i  affectionate  dap,  a  loving  kirk,  or  a 

Christlike  blow.  Blows  given  to  cans*'  pain  are  always  donor 
allzing,  no  matter  whether  En  the  home,  tin-  school,  or  the 
prison  ;  thej  axe  alike  degrading  to  those  who  indict,  those  who 
:  those  who  witnesB  them.  Ko  kind,  thoughtful 
parent  or  teacher  ever  whipped  a  child,  even  nnder  the  delusion 
That  it  wa  Mryj  without  feeling  ■  Lose  of  Betf-respeofc  and  a 

pant:   of    conscience  suggesting   that    there    might    have    I 
a  better  way- 

vera)  writers  in  order  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
the  us*.*  and  abuse  of  whipping  have  given  minute  directions  Pw 
carrying  into  effect  this  andeoJ  method  of  appealing  to  the  finer 

feeling*  of  children,  but    never  has  mic  dope  so  without  convey- 

itat  he  was  simply  ridionling  a  practice  that  ahonld 
have  died,  at  Lead  with  the  advent  of  CEbristfajiitj     They  tell 
lit  the  clothing  should  to  I  toa  proper  '-thinness," 

point  out  the  part  of  the  "human  form  divine"  that  was  made 
especially  to  receive  the  blows  that  are  to  work  a  change  of 
heart,  tell  how  many  strokes  are  to  I"-  given  per  minute,  how 
bard  the  impressions  should   he  made,  and  what   loving  utlvn  ■ 

be  offered  between  the  blows.     When  the  victim  has   bean 
properly  stripped  to  receive  the  moral  lesson,  the  execution- 

first  to  make  him  understand  that  he  tsto  be  whipped  purel\    for 

hiaovi  u  good  |  that  the  pain  and  the  ahame  are  necessarj  tot 
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benefit]  to  strengthen  his  self-respect  and  improve  his  mora] 
understanding,  Then  when  be  has  been  made  to  comprehend 
this  incomprehensible]  Inconsistent  twaddle,  the  blows  are  to  be 
prayerfully  applied  i<>  t tie  proper  place,  with  the  propel  foree, 
and  at  (he  rate  of  one  or  two  per  minute  until  the  Loving  Lady- 
like or  gentlemanly  executioner,  with  a  watch  In  one  hand  and  a 
Dowhlde  in  tin*  other,  in  some  mysterious  maimer  understands 
that  the  pain  and  the  shame  have  done  their  perfect  work  and 
opened  tin*  mind  of  the  child  to  the  beautiful  results  of  physical 
Suffering, 

As  I  understand  it.  the  principal  difference  between  tin- 
nae  and  the  abuse  of  corporal  punishment  is  this :  in  the  a b 
an  angry  parent  or  teacher  jumps  open  :i  child  and  beats  it 
because  be  is  angry.  In  the  use.  tin*  assault  is  not  committed  in 
hot  blood  but  with  deliberation  and  forethought :  and  I  am 
not  prepared  bo  say  that  he  who  ran  excuse  his  cowardly  art. 
even  bj  bo  nn worthy  a  plea  as  a  bad  tamper,  dors  not  stand 
better  in  the  tight  of  reason  than  the  cold-blooded,  methodical 
person  who  In  cool  judgment  ran  beat  a  helpless  child  nndei  the 
delusion  that  he  is  doing  it  a  kindness. 

It  was  once  thought  thai  husbands  could  not  have  the  propel 
reaped  and  obedience  of  their  wives  without  the  privilege  of 
whipping  them  as  the]  might  seam  to  need  it.  The  English 
common  law  permitted  a  loving  husband  to  chastise  the  partner 
of  his  joys,  providing  he  did  not  ase  a  rod  larger  than  his  little 

finger:  and   the    (Englishman   who   had   the   biggest   little  ringer 

was   looked  npon  as  "one  bora  to  rule."     it   is  now  prettj 

■  rally  admitted  that  wives  are  just  as  loving,  obedient,  ami 
intelligent  as  thV\  were  under  the  rod.  and  let  us  In*  m:ml\  and 
honcfll  enough  to  admit  that  children  an*  veiv  mocfa  like  then 
lathers  and  mothers. 

The  Oean  has  been  rightij  informed  regarding  the  tee. 
America,   that  corpora]   punishment   Eh  degrading,     if   is  no 
longei  permitted  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  Ohio 
Philadelphia,   Cleveland,    Minneapolis.   Erie,   and  mun>  other 

tiler  cities,   nor  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  where  it 
abolished   by   law   in   1867.     If  the  Dean   will  go  across  the 
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me  I  i 1 1 1 •  ►  France  where  corporal  punishment  iraa  abollsl 
in  the  schools  tw<  _■>.  be  will  find  thai  thej 

better  disciplined  thau  tin  of  bis  own  "Merrle  England  " 

atroi  is  I  end  persuasion,  aot  bj  force  and  I 

The  School  Board  of  Providence,  w.  I--  has  recenti)  passed  hi 
■  ntlci   forbidding  corporal  punishment  from  being  Inflicted  M 

any  except  primary  pnpils  ami  upon  these  onlj  1»\  consent 
of  their  parents  or  goardiaaa.  This  step  is  strict]}  In  keeping 
with  tin*  oowerdlj  nature  of  Che  punishment.  Xeachers  bare 
very  often  met  serione  difficulty  i»>  arousing  the  passions  of  older 
pupils  l>>  a  physical  attack,  bat  the  Providence  Board  oi  ESd 

kimiu  comes  i"  their  aid  ami  requires  them  to  attack  none 
bat  little  children,  and  only  inch  as  have  guardians  with 
iitn«*  lute  or  feeling  too  forbid  the  Inhuman  practice 

(  Vm  pond   pimisianfiiT   has  been  abolished  in  all  A  mi 
sons  that  make  any  pretensions  of  being  first  cIosm  Institti 
their  kind.     In  stun.  rach  punishment 

hibited  in  prison  vw,  bat  In  most  of  them  the  hi 

and  good  sense  of  the  managers  an  all  that    Is   necessary    to 
prevent  its  use.     n><*  fad  thai  thousands  of  convfota  are  eon 
trolled  without   blows,  and  yet  that   dogging  goes  on  in   our 
homes  and  schools  is  ■  eomparfaon  thai  bo  mhos  parents  ami 
,na>  be  odious,  but  one  thatthey  might  rtudj  with  pi 
TUih  punishment  is  doomed  to  go  and  there  La  no  use  in  oflei 
strances  b  ant  it,  *'<•!  thej  can  no  n 

i  the  fate  >*\  the  un worth)  dead  than  t jj*-  last 
piri  i  ottered  in  detest  a  bangii  \ 

'hem.  ChrQisation  la  foal  reaching  a  plane  where  it 
will  find  no  place-  for  any  method  of  reforming  or  training  etthei 
children  or  adnlm  that  does  not  En 

the  i eanau  and  In  0  matter  boa  but 

The  child  or  man  out  of  whom  an  evil  spirit    can   U 

<>  and  int  an  anp 

ere*  -  a  luoustriFrity.  ami  while  it  i-  I  rarely  p**** 

soch  rreaturm  abounded  in  Grtvce  and  (Corae,  th*->  are  not  a 
prodnct  of  nineteenth  century  cirili/at 

Ajtdkew  J,  Paul 
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THE   World   is   what    we  make  it.  and   we  ;tiv  what  we  are  by 
education,    Tin*  organs  of  speech  are  alike  in  nil  people, 
and  yet  by  education  different  nations  speak  different  languages. 

Chinese  and  the  Russian  baud  down  their  peculiar  dial* 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  will  continue  todoeonntil 
the  end  of  time,  unless  a  stronger  educational  tores  from  without 
shall  OompeJ  tbeffl  to  accept   a  new  language  or  a  different  dls 

leet    The  peculiar  habits,  customs,  ami  prejudices  of  ei 
people  are  nothing  mare  nor  ton  than  the  result  of  educati 
Th*'  traditions  of  the  fathers  inflnenee  the  children  to  the  third 
ami  fourth  generations. 

Education   leads  the   Englishman  to   venerate  his  Queen,  and 
the  Irish  Oelt  to   hate  the  government  under  which  he  lives.      It 

makes  the  Briton  extol  the  name  of  Wellington^  and  causes  the 

In-east  of  erery  Frenchman  to  swell  with  pride  when  he  recounts 

the  daring  deeds  of  the  first  Kapoleon.     it  duvets  the  >!■-; 
medan  in  his  pilgrimage  toward  Mecca,  and  brings  the  Jew  to 
worship  in  the  synagogue  of  bis  fathers,    it  moves  the  Buddhist 
to  chant  hissaer-  in  the  gilded  temples  of  the  East*  and 

controls  the  christian  in  his  more  tationai  worship  of  the  true 
Qod 

\W  ask  ourselves  the  question,  Why  do  beings  Of  a  like  nature 

with  the  same  faculties  differ ao  radically  in  their  political 
notions,  religions  views,  and  soda]  customs*  To  this  question 
there  Is  but  one  answer;  viz,,  the  belief  and  actions  of  mankind 

greatly  controlled    by  education.      Even   in   our    own    com 
mnnity  among  our  Christian  Beets,  we  find,  by  investigation,  thai 

the  dividing   line   is  ed neat  ion.     Our   Episcopalians    have    had 
Episcopalian  training  ;  our  Presbyterians  have  had  Ereshyb 


tfethodis  |  thodfet  mothers \  and 

i  acholics  have  been  r— rod   with  prlMflj   care  Lo    parochial 

■rally  is   this   true   that    we    may  predict,  with 
.ii-,iU»-  certainty,  what   will    l«*  tin-  religious    belief  of  tl 

whoareyel  tmbocn.     For  butance,  no  one   will  rare  to  donbl 

Lotion   that  nine  tenths  of  those  who  will    he  Immii  hi  the 

next  decade  on  1 1  hills  of  Spain  will  be  <  Jatholica  ;  and  a 

Like  proportion  of  those  who  may  Hi  the  Light  on  (lie 

soil  will  be  Imbued  with  the  ptineipleeof  the  Reforms 

turn.      Why    will    this    1m-    feme  1     There    is    not    enough    in    the 

physical   Burronndbiga  of  these  people  to  indicate  what   will 
1m-  ii  ius  belief  of  their  future  generation*;   bnl  knowing 

what  will  be  (aught,  we  can   foreshadow    the  tenets  of  their 

tad  prtMiirt  the  tenor  of  their  rales  of  faith  and  prai  I 
Let  the  religioun  education  in  these  countries  l>e  reversed,  and 

the  I  "ii  of  Spaniards  will  read  the  work*  and  I'm  1  low 

the  teachings  of  Luther,   Knox,  and  Calvin,   while  th 

will  be  celebrated  In  sottish  kirk,  and  the  image  of  the 

D  will  adorn  the  W&llfl  Of  ft 
What   is  true   in  the  matter  of   religion   is   true  thing 

eme.     Our  young  politiei  with  warmth  and  enthiiMustu 

the  doctrines  "i  theii   respective  parties,  all  believing  that 
their  convictions  I  upon  reason  and  investigation,  while 

in   fart    they    are    hut    the    Mas   of  BdacatloXL     Thi 
opinions  have  been  molded  by  home  training.     Mad  the  Rcpofa 
li can  been  reared  b\  a  Democratic  ancle  oi    had  U 

•us  would  ha^  , 

hecmmai  tUrisnds 

alway*  hold  good.     In   the   realm   of  ruind,    ;ix   in   tl. 

'  alter,  wo  find  attdden  awl  utw  *ng#*,   great 

■us  in  tl*>  it  compare  in  jrr... 

with  the  physical  eruption*  wheer  footprints  we  nrei  t*ep 

canyon,  or  peneiWi  in  ragged  outline  far  up  the  mountain  *ide, 

arusftoa*  of  mind  and  matter  are  not  ootaMe 

of  law  and  rale,  hot  are  aa  rarely  the  remit*  of  a  tanae  aw  am 

more  common  ornrmm  of  everyday  Ifftt    Tafc*.  fr* 
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tea,  1  1m*  reformation  of  tin-  sixteenth  oentary,  when  whole 
communities  and  states  ami  nations,  almost  as  one  man.  changed 
their  creeds  and  customs,  audit  will  be  at  once  conceded  that 
this  mi»hi>  revolution  was  but  in  obedience  to  the  general  role, 

that   men  an*  M'bat  they    arc    by   edm.ition.      The    new    doctl  - 

fchongh  having  ita  vague  Inception  far  back  in  the  reoossos  <•* 
boar]  centuries,  under  the  general  rays  of  brightening  ages,  at 
Length  broke  throogh  titie  eyelet  ol  bor- 

ing strength  in  Us  onward  tiow  bhrongh  the  ooofinee of  awakened 

thought,     al     last    swept    before    it    With    irresistible    forre    e\  ei  \ 

vestige  of  opposing  error  ami  auperstit 

l  in-  education  of  an  individual  or  <>r  a  community  is  a  much 
more  rapid  process  today  than  ir  was  in  the  sges  thai 
past  and  pine  Then  the  only  educating  agencies  were  the 
church  and  the  family:  then  the  thoughts,  the  convictions, 
the  customs,  ami  the  prejudices  of  a  generation  were  almost  e\ 
act  duplicates  of  those  of  preceding  au'cs  |  hut  fit-day  we  haw 
60  multiplied  the  educational  forees  that  it  has  become  iH>.ssible 
ti'i  individuals  and  oonnnumties  to  lie  entirely  changed  m  tlieir 
customs,  habits,  and  convictions  in  a  single  generation.  The 
invention  of  printing  makes  the  thought   Of  each  individual  the 

Unon  properly  Of  mankind;  the  telegraph  daily  brings  into 
every  household  the  important  doings  of  all  nations;  and  the 
Unproved  modes  of  travel  make  it  possible  for  as  to  visit  the  re- 
mote ends  of  the  earth,  and  for  people  ot  ditVereiit  climates  and 
languages  to  mingle  together  and   learn   from  each  other.      Ilui 

we  must  not  suppose  that  the  open,  visible,  and  recognised  edu> 
rational  agencies  are  the  only  ones  that  influence  the  belief  and 

actions  of  mankind.      From  the  cradle  to  the  graVI r  Opifl 

and  actions  an-,  iii  a  considerable  degree,  molded  and  controlled 

B  thousand  subtle  agencies  ;  they  are  mtlueueed  by  the  words 
and  aets  of  OUT  companion.-  iu  rhildhood,  b\  the  mountains  that 
encircle  otu  homes,  by  the  rivers  upon  whose  shaded  banks  we 

hold  our  ehildish  sports,  b\   the  storms  of  summer,  by  the  snows 

of  winter,  and  b\  the  delicate   flower  that   s|!(.,ls  its  perfume  on 

the   gentle    b  Springtime.      Hut   of    all    the   educational 

.  there  i*  no  one  that  exerts  so  powerful   an  influence 
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human  luiutl  as  does  the  professional  teacher.  In  his 
bands  Is  the  destin)  oJ  the  American  people;  to  his  care  bare 
been  committed  Inn  nan  liberty  and  free  Institutions,  ami  he 
should  be  prepared  bo  accept  r  > i * ■  responsibility  which  the  people. 
ilif  nation,  and  the  nineteenth  century  have  Imposed  npon  him. 
This  great  nation  was  not  born  of  chance  ;  the  principles  "t  free 
not  the  diai  ■  general  Ion  ;  the 

oi  Libert]  and  Che  hate  of  tyrants  were  the  results  ami  out- 
growth <»t  .1  long-continued  pro<  I  education. j  thoughj 
qulekened  by  perception,  cultured  by  hardships  and  suJfering, 
and  ripened  amid  scenes  ol  carnage  and  bloodshed.  The  result 
of  this  education  of  our  lathers  Ib  i  nation  of  freemen.  As  it 
was  developed  i»>  education,  bo  must  it  be  preserved  i»\  ed  i 

,  and  under  our  peouliai  system  of  government  the  chief 
responsibility  for  its  preservation  has  been  placed  to  the  hands 
of  the  public  school  -h-aehiT :  hence  the  leceasits  thai  the 
teacher  realise  ins  responsibility,  and  that  he  be  thoroughly  pre 
pared  for  tin*  great  work  1M  which  he  i>  enlisted  What  shall  Ih* 
the  nature  cd  tin-  preparation  I 

ihouW  have  a  sound  body.     I  know  thai  great  thlnga  have 

sometimes  been  accomplished  by   men  whose  souls  have  been 

eonfiaed  in  fragile  shells,  bul  the  rule  is  the  other  way.     A 

planted  in  tin  of  a  rock,  mag  sometimes  be 

the  peer  of  its  more  fortunate  neighbors  in  the  *  alleg  bettor .  bui 

men  do  not  search  foi  the  finest  timber  npon  the  rocky  bill- 
The  fruit  from  the  blighted  apple  tree  may,  in  the  die 
taucej  look  red  and  luscious,  but  on  close  Inspection  you  «iii 
find  the  marks  of  div  inly  written  in  the  core.    The  work 

of  the  teacher  is  of  such  a  nature  that  ir  will  soon  destroys 
sickly  hoilv  ;  and  he  who  POBB0BB0B  an  unsound  eonstitutum,  if 
hf  values  Life)  should  never  preside  at  a  teacher's  desk. 

/Lccotnpanying  a  health;)  physique  the  teacher  should  haves 
cultured  intellect  H\  this  I  mean  more  than  a  knowledge  Ol 
books,    side  by  side  with  bis  knowledge  of  mathematics  be 

id  hare  a  knowledge  of  the  world;  underlying  his  knowl- 

igraphy  should   be  a    knowledge  of   mankind;  and 

id  beyond  Ins  knowledge  ot    science  and    astronomy 
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should  be  a  knowledge  of  Him  who  made  all  things,  The 
her  is  the  pupil's  model,  and  tins  model  should  be  as  perfect 
as  it  is  possible  to  bare  it  Every  word  spoken,  every  motion 
nude,  every  action  performed  by  tin-  teacher,  has  its  pari  in  the 
education  of  those  placed  in  his  charge;  U  the  beaehei 
noctdtnred  in  expression,  the  pupil  will  i nutate  bin ;  if  be 
is  rude  and  awkward  in  his  manners  and  movements,  the  pupil 

will  be   like   him;  if  be   is  drowsy  and   slow   in   his  actions,  the 
pupil  will  Incline  to  be  dull  and  stupid. 

The  teacher  should  Im*  a  student  of  child-nature,  and  hare  ■ 
heart  big  enough  and  good  enough  bo  furnish  sympathy  in  even 
childish  sorrow  .  be  Should  pOBBBJB  a  centripetal  force  which 
should  draw  every  Individual  pupil  toward  him.  and  this  force 
should  be  strong  eaoagfa  to  reach  out  over  fields  and  hills, 
throngs  streets  and  alleys,  bo  every  home.  He  who  possesses 
the  opposite  repulsing  or   oentrifogeJ   force  oan 

Cher;  he  may  keep  School  and  draw  a  salary,  hut  lie  cannot 
be  an  educational  force.  The  true  teacher  must  not  only  under- 
stand science,  but  he  must  know  himself;  and  his  ability  bo 
•  in  and  control  others  will  depend  largely  npon  his  ability  to 
Control  and  govern  himself.  A  man  may  have  aSOUnd  body  and 
possess  good  literary  attainments,  and  fail  as  an  educator  for 

want  of  enthusiasm.     To  be  a  successful  teacher  he  musl  have 
tuiDounded  seal  In  ids  calling;  he  must   realise  the  great  im 
portanoB  of  his  work;  he  must  feel  that  he  Isengaged  in  making 
citizens  of  a   great    republic,  in   making  mankind  better,  and  in 
helping  his  little  corner  of  earth  to  be  happier  and  purer. 

The  American  teacher  can  follow  no  model, — bis  work 
fereut  from  that  of  all  who  have  gone  before  him.     In  older 
countries   the    N-acher   supplements   home    training,    and    home 
training  is  a  well  defined,  definite,  positive  quantity.      Here  the 

teacher's  work  is  not  supplementary,   but  original,     w« 

building  ;i  new  nation  ;  we  must  take  the  dilferent  people  from 
all  nations  and  climes  and  moid  them  into  a  new  nationality; 
we  must  change  their  Language  and  their  customs;  we  must 
i  -  love  another  flag,  and  wean  them  from  the  graves 
and  traditions  of  their  fathers;   in  short  we  must  transform  them 


rna,  from  slaves  to  men.     if  wi 
Incur  work,  the  future  lust..;  record  the  exist) 

of  a  nation  more  populous  than  ancfeni  Borne  and  more  cultured 
<■(•«-.     [f  tin*  Roman  forum  gave  law  to  the  world,  and 
tin*  of  Athrus  tarnished  her  wiili  models  of  art  and 

it  not  yet  be  said  thai  tin-  Amerioan  sehoothouse 
Liberty  bo  human-kind  I     \\  hatevex  tins  great  Nation  is  to 
be  in  Hi*-  future,  whatever  i»i»  ■  r-»  be  bestowed  upon  the 

human  family,  the  public  lehool  must  largely  determi 

A  Ii4-:m1v  tin-    pul>llr   hcIjimiI    Qflfl    dOOe    IilUi'h    t<  i  ma  ko  mankind 

better.    In  it  the  children  of  all  denominationfl  and  parties  form 
luiiKin  brotherhood    The  rallaof  prejudice  and  bate,  which 

divided  "Hi   fathers  into  hostile  s*-<-n  and  partieei  fa  i 

led  '<■  the  earth,  and  only  Imaginary  lime  are  i«-ii  instead. 

Those  who  in  youth  alt  at  the  same  desk,  plaj  at  the  sam 

and  i*  <  ite  in  the  same  classes,  cannot  and  will  not  1m*  menu. 

m:inl  u 

Tin*  rack,  ihe  ttrambserew,  and  the  stake  might  flourish  when 
education  was  Ln  the  hands  oi  I  clana,  when  love  was  air 

I'liliiscrilH-il  ami  hate  w;is   iiiiiwf-al.  bUl    they  ran  hn\t*  no   plaee 

where  dividing  lines  between  sects  have  bean  obliterated,  and 

J--  human  family  constitute  a  single  clan,  unbounded  bj 

color  oi  nationality      The  question  of  tin-  Great  V  iskcd 

o,  Who  is  thy  neighbor  1  Is  answered  to-daj 

i]  in  tin*  land,  m  tin*   b 

i  is  my  neighbor;  no  matter  where  in-  is  born,  no  matter 

>'  Ins   political    beHef  or    what    his    rellgiOUfl    opinion-;    \t 

hears  tin*  Image  of  <o>d.  In*  is  m\  neighbor, 

QEOBGI   .1.    Li  CKEY, 


POLITICAL  PLATFORMS 

IN  THIS  great   Ajnerieaa   republic  where  every   man   ia  a 
&reign,  at  least  En  sentiment  tf  not  is  foot)  greater  in- 
sl  ia  taken  in  political  matters  than  iii  am  other  eonnta  j 
the  globe.     Almost  every  man  isa  politician  to  book  extent  and 
is  proud  of  the  influence  be  wields  or  tliinks  he  Ia  wielding,  in 
taping  tin*  destiny  of  municipal,  state,  or  national  government 
Even  the  ladies  are  ra  a  our  way  to  become  as  foolish  in  their 
demonstrations  over  political  matters  as  their  husbands,  fativ 
ami  brothers,      v  elubof  women,  named  in  bonoi  of  the  wit- 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  presidency,  lias  already  contributed 

a  sum  of  money  for  the  campaign  fund.      Tin-  fact  that  the  ohiel 

magistrate  who  shall  in*  ahasen  this  year  will  Ih*  die  first  President 
for  whom  «»r  against  whom  any  women  of  the  i  oited  States  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  Tots  will  Lend  additional  interest  to  the 
coming  contest. 

While  it  is  true  that    tie-   great    majority   Mindly   follow    party 

from  Impulse  rather  than  from  judgment,  and  while  another 
large  class  oi  professional  politioians  j**  always  in  the  thickest  of 
tin-  political  fray,  anxious  t"  win  simply  foi  tin-  Loaves  ami  Os) 

irdless  of  tin-  principles  inrolved  or  the  m^tftoda  employed, 
yei  it  Es  doubtless  true  thai  tin-  men  who  really  shape  the  oon 

ami  outline  the  principles  of  parties  are   usually  honest  in  their 

efibrts  to  promote  the  country's  welfare. 
There  have  been  bnl  few  periods  in  our  historj   when  there 

was  not  ;it   least  One  question  Of  national  interest.  pending  settle- 

menl   at   the  bands  of   the  people;  but   never  have  bo  man) 
important  Issues  piuscnted  themselves  to  the  ajneriean  voter  at 

time  as  are  laid  before  him  in   the   national  political   plat- 

forms  promulgated  within  tin-  past  Sixty  days;  and  the  man  who 

can  i«>ok  at  political  principles,  ontrammeled  by  party  prejnd 

«  ith  an  eye  single  lo  hifl  duty  tO  the  public  welfare  as  a   eitizen. 
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long  as  to  which  dec]  if  prindp]  onld 

support 

[thai  ostomarj  ever  since  the  carls  ilayn  of  the  govern- 

at  for  politj  i  ties,  or  those  who  desire  t<>  form  parties,  to 

forth  ;i  platform  "f  principles  nod  appeal  '«■  all  who  bel 
teh  principles  to  support  the  candidate!  i  ating  them. 

The  political   wayside   is  strewn   with   the  wrecks  "I   platfotl 
candidates,   and   parties,     Borne  organizations   lived   to   fulfill 
their  mission  ami  died  a  natural  death  :  some  seemed  to  be  still 
bora  ;  while  others  founded  on  good  principle*  and  supported 

good  ami  aide  men  struggled  lODg  and  bard  onl\    fco  go  down 

at  Last,  leaving  tbaii  mission  unaccomplished. 

The  Federalists,  the  earliest  political  parts  organised  after  the 
aciiiewment  oi  liberty,  died  in  1820  afta  then  candidate  for 
it,  John  Quincy  \dams,  received  one  electoral  rote  out 
of  285.    Thongh  this  party  had  framed  the  federaJ  constitution  ; 
elected  Washington  twice  and  John  Adams  once  to  the  presi 
denoy,  iteglorj  and  Btrengtfa  soon  departed,     its  opponent*  the 
anta-FederalisI  parly,  changed  its  name  to  Republican  in  LT98, 
i  adopted  the  mime  of  Democrat  in  1806,  under  which 
the  party   bas  continued  to  the  present 
Even  in  those  earlj  days  party  lines  were  closely  drawn  and 
the  contests  bitter.    The  main  issues  between  the  Federalists  ami 
their  opponents  mag  be  briefly  stated  i     The  Federalists al 
desired  the  adoption  of  a  federal  constitution  while  their  oppo 
neqts  wished   to   retain   the  Articles  of  Confederation.    The) 
.i   federal    government    s bile  the  auti  Federalists 
adhered  *<>  the  rights  <>t  the  states  and  local  self-government 
Att»a  the  Ooustitution  was  adopted]  one  party  aimed  to  extend 
and  the  other  to  limit  Its  powers  and  this  controversy  lias  bean 
mom  •  prominent  all  down  through   the  hundred   \ 

in  constitutional  government^  the  Democratic  party  holding 
with  greatei  or  less  tenacity  to  the  early  anti-Federal  idea  ol 
stricti ng the  powers  of  tie  general  government,  while  some  of 
Its  opponents  have  favored  the  more  Liberal  exercise  of  ii> 
i  he  Federalists,  thongh  construing  the  Constitution 
a-  having  greater  powers  than  admitted  hy  the  Republic  i 
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claimed  that  it  conferred  no  rigto  to  acquire  new  territory,  and 

they  opposed  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  on  the  ground  that 
it  wnuiii  Booth  a  pM  ponderanoe  of  territory,  and  that 

states  constructed  weal  of  the  Mississippi  would  injure  New 
England's  oommeroe,  bo  thai  the  ndmfrwlon  of  the  West  into  Use 
[Jnion  would  compel  the  Hasten  i  Starrs  bo  establish  an  emph 
their  own.  The  purchase.  howe\er.  proved  popular  and  none  of 
the  dangers  predicted  ever  followed.  The  Federalists  were 
charged  with  being  ha  sympathy  with  England  in  the  Mar  of 
1812,  and.  whether  the  insinuation  was  true  or  false,  it  hastened 
the  downfall  of  the  party. 

La6k  of  spare  forbids  giving  even  a  sketch  of  the  many 
parties  that  have  set  sail  OS  the  ocean  of  politics,  bo1  it  may  be 

interesting  to  notice  briefly  some  of  the  principles  Bel  forth  in 

the  platforms  on  whieh  tln\   BBked  the  sultVa^e  of  the  people. 
The   first   platform,   or   resolutions   as    tln-\    are    called,    that 

attracted  general  attention  was  the  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798 

drawn  by  James  Madison,  and  declaring  the  "alien  and  sedition 
laws"  unconstitutional  and  defining  the  rights  of  ihe  state* 
The  principles  set  forth  in  these  resolutions   were  made  part 

of  man>    politieal    platforms   up   to  the  oloee  of  niir  Civil  V 

In  L800  the  Federalists  had  no  platform  hut   a    Repub 
platform  was  adopted  in  OongreflSional  caucus,  the  plan  ut   that 
time  being  to  put  Presidential  candidate!  into  the  Held  by  such 

ims  instead  of  selecting  tliem  by  ;i  convention  of  deleg 
chosen   for  the  purpose.    This  platform  among  other  (blags 
declares  in  favoi   <-i    free  connneroe  with  all  nations,  political 

Connection  with  none,  and   little  or  no  diplomat  i<   establishment. 

It  also  favors  freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  religion,  just  as 
some  of  the  last  platforms  placed  before  us. 

From  l*no  to  1812  no  caucuses  or  conventions  were  held  and 
no  platforms  adopted  In  I  SI  2  neither  th.-  Federalists  mir 
Republicans  J  anj  formal  declaration  of  principles,  bat 

the  New  York  wing  of  th**  Republican  party,  dissatisfied  with 
the  regular    nominee  of  their  part\.  .lames   Madison,  nominated 

he  Witt  Clinton  on  a  platform  in  whieh  opposition  is  declared 
against   Dominating  candidates  for    the    presidency    bj    *  on 


A  very  pecnliai 
ticoJ  platform  isasan  this  declaration  relating 

to    Virginia's    monopolising    the    tmsinesB  of   tarnishing    the 
country  with  pjemriemhi     Resolution  :i  reads  :ls  I 

*'  V-  ri    to   all  I !..     pftll    "*     |<  iMu-iil.ii 

opolize  the  principal  offices  ->i   1 1  ■*-  g  well 

rtaiuty  to  destroy  the  harmony  which  ougbl  i"  pre* 
g  all  the  coustltuenl  parte  of  the  Union,  ai 

Ircly  Mt  v  with  the  theory  ci 

'►Mean  government  :  and,  consequently,  particular  opposition  ha 

ill/.,  ii  ol 

units  a  ■how  that  ahs  enjoys  Ling  monopoly  of 

baa  bsau  bonorsd  a  Lib  tut  preaidi 
tor  twenty  out  of  twenty-four  years  of  oar  constitutional  i  and 

when    it    i-   obvioua   that   the  prasti  i  the  agrloultura] 

■ 

It  farther  advocated  tin-  election  of  Ds  Win  Clinton  an  dm 

■MiMii  of  relieving  the  country  from  all  the  evils  exist- 

md  prospective. 

Tin-  uni\   platform  promolgatod  between  1813  and  L830  was 

of  1 1 ■* •  Federalists  ai  Hartford  in  January]  1815,  and  which 

jbeued  the  doa  mall  of  the  party,  owing  to  the  stand 

■  ►sitiuti  to  the  win.      Anion-  i  In-  DOBOlUtiOnfi  WSJJ  OM 

g  that  ii"  person  thereafter  naturalised  should  in-  eligible 

OS  a  meinU-r  <>[    Mi*-    S.-nalr    -n     ECOQSfl    Of    EtCpi fsentat  1  \  | 

United  states  .»i  capable  of  I  tnj  civil  oflli  the 

■  urity  of  the  United  States,  and  another,  resolving  that  tin 

■  person shalJ  m>t  be  elected  PresidenJ  of  the  United  81 
Doud  tiun-.  and  thai  the  Presidenl  shall  not  be  elected  from 

nil*  state  two  terms  in  succession. 

Tin-  ;dui  Masonic  party  held  a  meeting  ai   Philadelphia  [n 

0  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a  national  convention,  at  winch 

a  platform  was  set    forth  with   the  single  resolution  opposing 

ocietiea. 

Tin*  Democratic  national  platform  for  1882  was  adopted    tt 

a  ratification    meeting   held  at    Washington,   and   is  ■   rather 

return kal>k-   platform  throughout,  and  would  hardly  be  recog- 

nized  to*daj  as  having  any  of  the  earmarks  of  I  Democratic 

platform,     i  adequate  protection  t.«  Ajnerfcan 
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Industry  is  Indispensable  to  fche  prosperity  of  the  country  ;  ami 
that  an  abandonment  of  Che  policy  at   this  period  would   be 
attended  with  oonsoquenoee  ruinous  to  the  best   Lnten 
the  nation.     It  farther  sets  forth  that  a  uniform  system  of  IxU 
nal  Improvements,  sustained  and  supported  by  Bie  general  goi 
eminent,   is  calculated    in  the  highest   degree  bo  secure  the 

harmony,  the  strength,  ami  the  permanency  of  the  republic.  A 
rerj  creditable  resolution  of  this  same  platform,  one  that  has 
been  often  repeated  but  never  respected,  is  the  following  ; 

m  fieeofoed,  That  the  mjvuI  of  public  officers  fW  a 

taere  difference  of  political  opinion  Is  a  bal 

the  doctrine  Lately  boldly  preached  in  the  United  States  Senate,  thai 
•  in  the  rtotors  belong  the  spoils  of  the  vanqa  i       alto 

the  i  orrupting  to  the  morals,  and  dangerous  to  the  libertli 

a   review  of  political  platforms  disoloaes  tin-  bet  that  the 
mnoh  condemned  monopolies  are  not  new  in  American  poUl 
In  the  Locofoco  platform  adopted  in  New  York  Ln  1838  we  find 
tin-  Follow  ■ 

"  \w  declare  uiujuulitii"!  hostility  to  bank  Qotesand  paper  mow 
rculating  medium,  iK'canw  *-*"i'i  :md  silver  are  the  i  and 

rtitutional  currency  ;  hostility  to  any  and  all  monopolies  by  legisla- 
tion, because  they  are  the  osurpatlons  of  the  people1! 

In  1839  at  Warsaw.  N.  V..  the  Abolitionists  held  a  convention 

at  which  they  paaaed  tin*  following  resolution : 

"  in  our  judgment   every  stion   of  duty  and  expediency 

which  ought  tt>  control  the  action  of  Christian  freemen,  requir 
Abolitionists  of  the  i  sited  States  to  organise  ■  distinct  and  Inde] 
r-m  political  party,  embracing  all  the  necessary  mean?-  fur  Dominating 
oandidates  for  office  and  sustaining  them  by  popular  suffrage*'1 

The  Aral  national  platform  of  the  Abolition  party  wasenunei* 
ated  in  LS40.      It  favored   the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 

of  Columbia  and  es,  the  abolition  of  the  interstate  slave 

trade,  and  a  genera]  opposition  to  slavery  to  the  full  extent  of 

i itiiti'iiiiii  powea ■ 

The  Democratic   party  ol'    LS40,    Losing   sight    of   the   pOS 
taken    in    1882,  declares   thai    the   Constitution   ilo.-s   not    ro 

upon  the  genera]  government  the  power  to  commence  and  carry 
on  a  system  of  Internal  Improvements,     it  also  declares  that  no 
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.:iii  bo  be  rained  Khan  is  required  to  defray  the 
nee*  eminent     u  oontaitu  the  two  fol 

-  which,  viewed  in  the  stronger  light  fii.it  three 
<!*•>  ol  experience  hare  Uu-\>:  •  do  inconsistent  and 

fiiiifiihi 

••  /  Phal  Congress  has  no  power  ondei  the  Constitution,  Co 

•ntrol  the  domestic  Institutions  of  the  saves*]  si 

ami   Dial   -tlrli  -tal- 

ug  to  their  own  affairs  not  prohibited  bj  the  Constitution ;  that  all 
effortsof  Abolitionists  or  •  •tiu-r>,  mode  ;..  Indi 
with  questions  of  slavery  or  to  take  Incipient  steps  iti  relation  thereto, 

*•  lend  to  tiif  most  alarming  »!"i ( 
and  that  all  such  efforts  navi   an  Lnevitab 

-  "f  iin-  people,  iiii'l  endanger  the  stability  and  permane&oy  "f 
the  Union  ii nd  ought  nol  to  be  countenanced  bj 

,  Thai  the  liberal  principle*  'niito.ii._-i  by  Jefferson  in  the 
tarntJon  ot  Independence,  and  sanctioned  In  the  Constitution  which 
■  -  the  Ui  in  I  of  liberty  and  tin-  asylum  of  tin-  oppressed  of. 
nation,  h.  »een  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic  faith 

to  abridge  tin-  present  privilege  "f  becoming  eiti 

ng  ns  ought  to  in-  resisted  with  the  same  spirit 
that  swept  the  alien  and  sedition  taws  from  our  statute  book*" 

The  first  national  platform  of  the  Free  Soil  portj  was  adopted 
at  Buffalo  in  1843.  n  waa  made  \\\»  <>f  twenty-one  resolutions 
and  several  "whereases,'  am!  though  the  platform  declares  thai 
the  party  waa  not  organized  for  tin-  accomplishment  of  a  single 
purpose,  nineteen  *»i  the  twenty  one  resolutions  bear  specifically 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  ami  one  on  t_he  inviolability  ami 
sacftedness  of  the  freedom  of  speech  ami  tin-  proas — a  principle 
thai  the  earl}  Abolitionists  found  ol  rather  uncertain  aacred 
in  practice. 

The  Whig  platform  ol  1844  was  summed  up  as  follows : 

',  That  Hit-.'  pi  inciplee  mii\  be  summed  up  as  comprising  ■ 
well-regulated  national  currency  ;  a  tariff  for  revenue  to  defray  the 

-  of  government,  and   discriminating   with  speehil 

reference  to  tin  I f  tbedomestic  Laborof  the  country;  thedn> 

trfbutfon  K>f  the  proceeds  from  the  saleof  public  lands ;  s  single  Lerra  for 

■ 

in  '-14  the  Democrats  reaffirmed  nine  of  the  resolutions  o 
:  added  th.it  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  >n\>j.\<i  to 

ipplled  to  the  national  objects  specified  In  the  i 
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siiiufioii;  that  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  is  oleai  and  nn- 
gnegtionabk  ;  thai  no  portion  of  the  same  ought  bo  be  ceded  to 
England  or  an\  other  power,  and  that  we  recommend  the 
potion  of  Oregon  and  the  reanxtexaiion  of  Texas. 

hi  Ms  they  repeated  a  large  portion  •>!"  their  preceding  plat 
form  with  am  eta]  new  resolutions,  one  of  which  places  the  cause 
of  the  Mexican  War  upon  Mexico  and  asks  tor  a  \  Igorona  pi 
cation  of  tin-  wax  until  Mexico  should  sigp  the  treaty. 

Resolution  21  is  a  sweeping  one  ami  reads  as  fellows  ■ 

ti  fi,xntr>,i.  That  the  frulta  of  the  political  triumph  of  1844,  which 
•  i  Jsmes  K.  Polk  and  (Jeorge  M.  Dallas  President  and  Vice  Praaf* 
of  tin-  United  States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Democracy  of  die 
Union  in  defeating  the  declared  purposes  of  theii  opponents  in 
;i  national  i>ank;  in  preventing  tin-  oorrupl  and  unconstitutional 
trlbutloo  of  the  land  proceeds  (tain  the  common  treasury  of  the  I  nlon 
for  local  purposes  ;  in  protecting  the  currency  and  Labor  of  the  country 
from  ruinous  flnctnationfl,  and  guarding  the  money  of  the  country  f°r 
tin*  use  "f  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  soonstltutl<  wry; 

In  the  noble  impulse  given  to  the  oauai  of  BTree  Trade  by  tin-  repeal  of 
i  In-  tariff  of  '42  and  the  creation  of  the  more  eaua^  honest,  ami  pro 
tariff  of  1846,  ami  that,  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  a  fetal  erroi 
weaken  the  bands  "fa  poliUceJ  organisation  by  which  the  i.rn*ut  tv- 
forms  bai  i    ehieved  and  risk  them  in  tin-  it  a  ml.-*  .  .1  their  known 

Tin-  Whig  platform  of  '  LB  was  made  up  "i  seven  resolutions, 
every  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  tin   laudation  of  the  virl 
civil  ami  military,  of  their  candidate,  General  Taylor. 

Tin-  platform  of  the  Free  Boil  party  in  ls-is,  in  addition  bo  tie- 
nounoing  I  In*  e\  il  of  slavery,  contains  a  demand  for  cheap 
postage  j  for  retrenchment  of  expenses  ami  patronage  of  the 
federal  government;  for  the  abolition  of  nil  unnecessary  oftk*w 
ami  expenses,  ami  for  the  election  of  all  civil  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  so  fax  as  practicable,  it  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  paying  the  national  deW  ami  favors  such  a  tariff 
of  duties  as  will  raise  revenue  adequate  to  defray  tin-  i 
of  tin-  foderaJ  governmeni  ami  to  paj  annual  instaUmentsof  onx 
debt  with  the  interest  then 

The  DemocratB  in  L852  adopted  a  platform  similar  to  those  of 

'It  ami     ts       It  as^'Ms  that  rhc  war  With   Mexico  was  just   ami 

i    the   restoration  of  friendly   relations,   ami 
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-   the   a rican   people  on   the  results  which  ao 

manifestly  justified  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  Democratic 
, .  insuring  Indemnity  ft*  the  part  and  aeearfty  for  the  future. 
The  Whigs  tins  year  held  to  the  aame  principles  enunciated  "> 
\ iih  the  addition  of  a  resolution  acquiescing  In  the 

i  hiii  v  mtoimI  Congress  including  the  act  known  as 

ila    fugitive  slave  law,    and   insisting    upon   their  striet   8nf0 

meal  until  time  and  experience sbonld  demonstrate  the  necessity 

"I    1'iiitht'i    Legislation    I"  guard  against    tin-   *-\  ;i-^m  »n   of  laws  mi 
one  hand  and  the  abuse  of  their  powers  on  the  other,  and  depre- 
farther    agitation    of  the    edaverj    question,   thus 
settled,  as  dangerous  to  our  r* 

The  I  in  F66  held  their  convention  in  Pittebua 

adopted  a  platform  which  was  then  considered  most  radical  and 

olutionary,  but  which,  read  in  tin-  light  ainoe  ahed  npon  the 

set  of  their  grievances,  aeems  only  a  plain  declaration  of  the 

prinoiplefl  of  right  and  Justice     it  declared  that  alaverj   i-   t 

-in  i  ml  a  crime  against  man  which  no  human  enact- 

'    can    make   right:     and  that    humanity.    <  'hristianif  j ,    and 
patriotism  alike  demand  its  abolition.     It  denounced  the  Fugitive 
slave  la*  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution]  bu  the  principle* 
the  common  law,  to  tin*  spirit  i-i  Christianity,  and  to  the  aentf 
meats  of  tin*  civilized  world,  and  denied  its  binding  force*     It 
condemned  Congress  for  tin*  compromise   measures  of    1  s.~iO, 

d  thai  tin'  independence  of  Haiti  be  recognised,  ami  reeom 
mended  tin'  amicable  settlement  of  all  difflcultiea  between  tin* 
land  foreign  coi  arbitration.     One  renolu 

hon  SetB   forth   that  all  men  have  a  natural  right  [«•  tin'  BOl]  ;  and 

that,  as  the  use  of  the  soil  is  indispensable  t«»  life,  tin-  right  of  all 
un-ii  tt*  tin-  sod  i-  isaaci  fa  itsell 

Seldom  has  a  platform  set  forth  so  platnl]  and  anivoeaDj  the 
principles  of  its  partg  without  any  regard  to  results  aa 
Free  Soil  platform  <>f  185&  There  is  no  attempt  at  "pol 
wording  "  :»it<-  i»»  this  regard  it  is  in  strong  oontrast  with  more 
than  one  of  our  latest  platforms,  in  which  the  greatest  Ingenuity 
exercised  by  the  u  word-Juggler  "  to  write  resolutions  that 
u  Dothing,  and  yel  seem  to  have  a  significance. 
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The  present  Republican  party  was  formed  by  a  union  of 
Knownothing  Boilers,  ami  those  Whigs  and  Democrats 

who  were  not  m  barmony  with  their  respective  pa  rlie 

slavery  question.     In  1856  tin*  Republican  party  presented  its 
lirst  national  platform. 

It  declared  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  and  polygamy 
in  the  territories,  insisted  on  the  immediate  admission  of  Kan- 
nnder  her  free ooDstitutioa,  ami  arraigned  the  President,  bia 
advl  Mts,  supporters,  apologists,  and  acoessorfofl  befbtt 

after  the  facta,  tor  their  treatment  ofthepn  and 

affirmed  it  as  their  fixed  purpose  to  bring  them  to  a  sure  and 
condign  punishment     It  also  declared  thai  a  railroad  to  the 
Pacific  coast  was  Imperative]]  demanded  and  that  the  Federal 
government  should  render  immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  Its  con 
si  ruction. 

The  i*t-i sratfl  in  their  declaration  of  principles  si  the  con- 
tention of  '06  held  at  Cincinnati,  readopted  a  large  portion  of 
the  platform  of  previous  convention*,  ami,  in  addition,  depre- 
cated the  crusade  against  Catholics  and  foreign  born  tised 
the  i  igh.1  of  terrHorieSj  Including  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  to  form 

constitutions  either  with  or  without  the  recognition  of  slave t " 
a  majority  of  their  residents  might  decide,  reaffirmed  the  Monroe 
doctrine,   and  declared   that    the  time  had   come   tor   the  people 
Of  the  United  States  to  assert  themselves  in  favor  of  [ 
ami  progressive  tree  trade  throughout  the  world. 

The  American  party  composed  of  those  who  were  less  radical 
in  their  slavery  views  than  the  Republicans  and  less  conserva 

the  than  the  Democrats,  adopted  a   platform   in  1S5G  in  which 
they  asserted  that    Americans  must   rule   America:   that   a   rest 
deuce  of  twenty  one  yean  should  be  required  asan  indispeus 
requisite  for  citizenship  and  that  native  horn  citizens  BhOUKl 
selected  for  all  state,   federal,  or  municipal  officers  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  Whlgfl  came  out  for  the  last  time  in  »56,  and  declared  that 
they  had  no  new  platform  to  establish  or  new  principles  t" 
announce.  They  lamented  the  violent  dissensions  that  threatened 
the  lift  of  the  Qnton,  and  declared,  as  a   fundamental   prini 
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S  ol  avoiding  geograpbi 
i  &     One  resolution  v. 
UE  thai  nil  who  revere  the  <  ^institution  Mid  1 1  *  *  -  (Tnlon  n 

l.n.k     With    nlurin    :it    (  hf    purr  it-»    111    tin      (It  -Id    in    Hi.      I  "i  v  ||l]« 1  || 

pi—one  claiming  bo  repreeent  only  -ix>.  and  the 

>peallng  mainly  to  tbe  passions  and  prejudh  rem 

Mates;  thai  the  -  i                > t J m_- r  faction  must  add  fuel  to  the  fl 

which  now  threatetia  ton  rap  our  ilear  mimon  ruin." 

The   Republican   platform  of   18OT  held   In   abbon 
ucb  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Qnioa,  and  Owl  the  naJntc 
nanoe  Inviolate  of  the  i  Ighta  of  the  states,  and  eepaciallj  ol  • 

to  order  end  oontrol  its  own  d 
to  Its  oirn  judgment  exclusively,  is  uiiillnl   bo  that    balaiHE 
of  povers  on  which  the  perfection  and  ■  oeof  oar  polil 

ids.     it  twlces  invasion,  bj  ai  i 

the  iof]  of  anj  Hate  oi  territory,  do  n 
pretext,  ofl  the  gravest  of  crimes,      Jr  de<  lared  in  favoi  of  du 

Upon    imports   :iifpis?j-i|    10    Sfl    I"  'lit-    i  ml  u-1  r  m 

country,  protected  again*?  any  change  In  naturalization  lav. 
:my  state  legislation  by  which  the  rights  hitherto  accorded  to 
migrants  should  be  abridged,  and  repeated  Ms  desire  uu  the 
building  or  a  Pacific  railroad 
The  (Dongas]  Democratic  platform  oi  1890  had  nothing 

joining  in  a  rooom laontf  fltlfln    for  the    tactile   railroad 
ng  the  acquisition   of  Cuba   bj    M  -ate* 

ifl  should  be  honorable  to  Spall  and  ourselves. 
The  i  ridge    Democratic  platform  la  'tfO  affirmed  the 

platJ 

from  tbe  lfiwi—  ipnl  Rirei  tol  and  auto  fas  < 

acticaMe  taomeni 
terms  honorable  lves  and  just  to  Spain. 

Th*   republican  platform  -  <-«eed  a  rattiest  for  the 

general  abo)  r  y  and  a  eons 

within  the  tiiiirtn  or  Js 
I  State*,     ft  in  favor  ring 

on  raping  immigration,  of  continuing  the  war 

without  compromising  with  rebels  or  offering  any  term* of  pence 
ich  as  may  be  baeed  upon  "unconditional  totto'I 
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of  their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  (Tufted 
States 

The  Democratic  convention  for  this  year  was  held  al  eh 
It  asserted  Eta  fealty  to  the  Union  and  declared  that  after  font 
years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of 
in  which  tin*  <  institution  had  been  disregarded  in  every  reap 
justice,  humanity,  iii»erty.  and  the  public  welfare  demanded  an 
Immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  \  lew  to  settling  the  con- 
bed  bj  peaceable  means  on  the  basis  of  the  federal  union  of  nil 

the  It    deprecated  tin*  interference  of  the  military   in 

elections  and  extended  tii<-  sympathy  of  the  party  to  the  soldiers 

of  the  army  and  sailors  of  tin*  navy. 

What  is  known  as  the  "radical  platform"  was  adopt) 
Cleveland  in  1864,     -It  was  in  substance  about  the  same  as  the 
Republican  except  that  it  declared  in  favor  of  b  single  term  tor 
the  presidency,   and  in   favor  of  confiscating  the  lands  of  the 
rebels  and  dividing  them  among  soldiers  and  actual   settlers. 

In  1868  the  Republican  declaration  of  principles  ooiurratulated 
the  oountry  on  the  assured  suoeess  of  the  reconstruction  policy 
of  Congress;  denounced  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a  national 
erime  ■  declared  thai  it  was  dne  to  tin-  labor  of  the  nation  to 
dnce  and  equalise  taxation  as  rapidly  as  the  national  faith  would 
permit  ;  deplored  the  tragic  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
gretteii  the  accession  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  tin-  presidency,  and 
severely  denounced  him  as  acting  treacherously  to  bis  party. 

Phe  Democrats  in  their  platform  recognized  the  fart  thai  the 
questions  of  slavery  and  secession  had  been  settled  for  all  time 
by  the  result  of  the  war,  and  demanded  Immediate  restoration 
Of  all  the  states  to  their  rights  in  the  Union   under  the  <  onstitn 
Hon  -.  amnesty  for  all  past  political  offenses;  paymeni   of  the 
public  debt  ;is  rapidly  as  practicable;  equal  taxation  of  &\ 
species  of  property  j  one  cnrrenay  for  the  government  and 
people,  the  laborer  and  the  office  holder^  the  pensioner  and  the 
soldier]  Ihe  producer  and  the  bondholder.     It  praised  President 
Johnson  for  resisting  the  8  >na  of  Congress  against  eonsti- 

tutianal  rights  and  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  convention  tc. 
Chief  Justice  Salmon   I*.   Chase  for  the  justice,  dignity, 
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importiaJStj  with  which  he  presided  ovei  the  eourt  of  irnpen 
men1  on  the  trial  of  Ajidren  Johnson. 

The  Labor  Reform  party  came  into  formal  -  1872 

and  announced  a  platform  ol   principles  .»t  their  eonventu 
Columbus,  Ohio,    The  Dtafs  points  of  their  platform  were  that 
rfiuit:ti  circulating  medium  should  !*•  issued  based  on  the 
faith  and  rw  if  the  nation  and  urterxfaangeabte  f«T  _ 

eminent  bonds  bi  rote  of  interest  doI  to  exceed  JJ.6B  per 

Cent,  Diis  money  f<>  iw>  full  Legal  lender  (or  the  payment  of  all 
debts;  thai  Congress  should  modi$  the  tariff  so  as  to  admil 
Bach  articles  of  common  use  as  we  oan  neither  produce  nor 
■-..ami  la>  duties  for  revenue  mainly  upon  articles  of  luxury  : 
thai  the  presence  of  Chinees  laborers  Imported  by  capitalists  for 
nn  *\il  and  Bhonld  be  prohibited  by  legislation; 
that  there  should  be  such  b  reform  In  the  civil  Berviceoi  the 

i-  n\  as  will  remove  it  beyond  all  pari 
finance  \    "i(i  that  money  necessary  to  carry  on  wars  should  be 
i  from  tin-  wealthy  and  not  entailed  u  ■  burden  on  pos- 
terity 

The  Prohibition  part]  me  Into  existence  this  yeai  and 

its  tirsi  conventioa  was  held,  too*  si  Oolombns.    The  cardinal 
principles  then  laid  down  were  much  the  same  as  now  a<i\  Dented 

in  their  rSSOlOt  imis       Tli:it   the  traffic  in  intn\icat  i  n^  Liquors 

dishonor  to  Christian  civilization,  a  political  wrong  Dfnneqnaled 
enormity]  do1  capable  of  being  regulated  Or  restrained  by  any 
■  ■in  ol   license  whatever,  and  imperattvelj  demands,  for  its 
suppression,  effective  legal  prohibition  both  by  state  and  national 
station;  thai  removals  from  public  office  foi  mare  diflera 
Mtninn  axe  wrong;  thai  the  President  and  Vice  Presidenl 
lected  directly  bj  the  people;  tliat  suffrage  should 
be  granted  t"  all  persons  without  regard  t"  sex 
Lark  of  space  forbids  our-  following  further  the  diflerenJ  plaJ 
-.  bul  ;i  i  of  our  readers  "ill  perhape  recollect  more 

or  less  distinctly  the  principal  features  of  those  adopted  sines 

us  over  which   men   fought   with 
worth;  "i  ;i  noble  cause  look  so  trifling  t«i  us  at  tins  distance  in 
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time  thai  we  Hatter  ourselves  that  we  have  made  great  progri 
over  our  ancestors  In  obi  ability  bo  Look  upon  politics]  questions 
philosophically  and  discuss  them  with  reaaon  ami  dignity  ;  and 
yet,  before  ainetj  -u  round  we  shall  see  miniate 

yers,  doctors,  ami  prominent  business  Often  strutting  siugle  file 
through  ininlds  streets,  vrearing  little  capes  and  caps — emblems 
of  party  fealty — carrying  torches  that  Bend  their  stalling  smoke 
Into  the  air  and  their  dripping  oil  over  the  backs  of  the  self  - 
sacrificing  patriots  who  carry  them,  yelling  like  a  body  of 
savages,  it  is  thought  to  be  something  remarkable  ami  the 
papers  never  forget  t«»  prase  the  great  coolness  and  judgment  of 
these  in. mi,  if.  when  on  dress  parade,  they  happen  bo  meet  ;i  bodj 
of  similar  patriots  of  the  opposite  party  and  BUCCOed  in  pasfl 

vithout  bloodshed — that   fcJbey  should  get  out  of  each  other's 

sight  without  abase  would  be  expecting  too  much 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  things  i'»  COT  form  of  government 
is  that  party  seal  may  blind  partisan  adherents  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  methods  used  to  achieve  success.  Kot  iufreqaenUyeven 
tht-  judiciary,  that  department  which  of  all  others  should  be 
above   and    beyoud   the     influence,    or  even   suspicion,   of    pai 

tisansnip,  has  yielded  to  party  feeling  and  party  clamor  rather 

than  listen  to  the  voice  of  law  and   justice. 


AMONG  I'lll'.  HOOKS 


Thr  Wcrk&ty  Principles  of  PolUicul  Eoonomy.     U\  8,  M.  Mac\am\ 
McLean   Professor  of   History  in   Harvard    Cc  L2mo. 

pp.   392.     New    York:  Effingham,   Maynard  *^   Co, 

00, 
This  hi  a  vi*r\  attractive  book  In  man.']',  method,  and  lan- 
guage. It  has  been  the  author's  aim  to  connect  the  science  of 
political  economy  with  the  practical  everyday  a&ixs  of  busin 
life  rather  than  to  deal  with  it  as  an  abstract  philosophy  ;  and  ns 
booh  is  Intended  principally  tor*  those  who  have  never  made 
any  special  study  of  the  science  this  method  of  treating  Mm*  sub- 
i»  ri  Es  tin*  best  that  could  have  been  chosen. 

He  starts  nut  with  the  proposition  thai  wealth  In  fcta 
tonus  1b  the  genera]  subject  of  political  economy,  and  thai  the 
the  Bcience  is  to  stud\  the  conditions  under  which  we 
■.  on  the  struggle  for  means  of  support  ;   that  it  aims  to 
the    principles   thai    govern   the   product  inn    ami    shiiriu^ 
oi  wealth;  the  circumstances  that  favor  and  those  that  obstruct 
the  largest  production  and  tin-  fairest  sharing  of  the  prod 

positions  taken  by  Mr.  hfaevanearc  ooj  widelj  different 
from  those  of  the  majoritj  of  writers  on  political  economy, 
though  he  has  i  freshness  of  style  that  invests  the  subject  with 
new  Interest  He  draws  a  distinction  between  "savings"  arid 
"working  capital,"  an  innovation  peculiar  to  this  work*  He 
baa  adopted  the  term  "hank  currency'1  to  designate  the  total 
volume  of  our  circulating  medium.  By  "bank  currency"  he 
means  all  demand  deposits  in  private.  State,  and  national  banks 
and  aho  the  total  amount  of  currency,  papei  and  metallic,  in 
circulation,  lens  the  amount  held  as  bank  reserves,  Thus  for  the 
hkee  the  demand  deposits  in  private  ami  state 
hanks.  1780,000,000,  the  like  deposits  in  national  banks,  - 
000,000,  and  the  $660,000,000  of  eurrenej  in  circulation  and 
i-  them  makes  our   "bank  currency"  for  that 
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80,000,000.    This  part  bqid,  as  he  says,  was  based  on  about 
1400,000,000  of  gold  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  yel  he 

Thinks  tli;i(  each  dollar  of  this  amount  answered  all  purpOSf 

well  as  if  it  had  been  gold, 

This  may  be  entirely  true,  lmt  it  maatrates  forcibly  what  Mr. 
htaevane  ■li*l  not  intend,  that  our  financial  s\stem  is  a  huge 
mfideuce  game."    This,  however,  swmus  to  be  his  fhvoi 

■  in.  and  yet  he  admits  that  for  every  dollar  of  gold  taken 

abroad  OUT  hankers  must    loan   sewn   dollars  IGSS  because   seven 

dollars  of  "bank  earrencj  "  are  baaed  on  one  of  gold.      At  bbia 
the   withdrawal  of  a  hundred    millions   lor  any  purpose 
wouhl    CftUfle    a  .most    disastrous     panic.      Such    ;t    system    D 
perhaps  In*  the  best  thai  human  wisdom  can  devise,  hut.  If  so,  it 
does  not  speak  well  for  man's  wisdom. 

Mr.  Bfacvane  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  single  standard,  which, 
Of  coarse,  he  wants  of  gold.      He  does  not   think  there  is  li! 
to  be  any  international  agreement  that  will  recognise  silver  and 
gold  as  a  doable  standard  in  ;m\   rat  to. 

The  i|iu*stion  of  OOn Viet  labor  is  taken  up  and  very  ably 
discussed  It  is  shown  conclusively  that  the  en-  against  prison 
Labor  arises  t i  a  Lack  of  careful  thought  on  the  question. 

The  advautages  and  disadvantages  of  the  irages  system  are 
Clearly  set  forth,  and  labor  unions  come  in  lor  a  brief  but  able 
consideration.     While  admitting  that  labor  organization-  have 

■  much  good  in  way  of  helping  the  sick,  destitute,  and  un 
fortunate,  Mr.  ft£acvane  does  not  consider  it  possible  that  even  a 
genera]  demand  for  higher  wages  can  succeed.     He  bases  this 

(►pinion  on  the  ground  that  there  would  not  be  :t  sufficient  supply 
of   savings    to    make    an    Increase    of  Wages    possible.     Tin- 
assumiug    that    employers    always    pay    as    much    as    they    can 
afford — an  assumption  not  warranted  either  by   the  beaching! 
experience  or  by  tin-  avaricious  disposition  of  human  nature. 

.Mr.    Maevane  condemns  strikes  Bfl  WOTSC  than  useless  08  ni'-ans 

of  Increasing  wages.     Be  holds  that  high  profits  are  favorable  bo 

high  wages  aud  that  strikes  can  tend  only  to  lower  profits.  A 
strike  for  increase  of  wages  ts  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a 
strike  against  decrease,  for  the  reason  that  the  former  is  likely 
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profits  a  I  and  business  ing,  bat 

on  the  oontrarj  a  of  wages 

in:i<!'  business  is  poor  and  pro  I 

strikes  generally  reauU  la  failure  for  the  reason  thai  then 

iboran  who   ■  or  who  .  paj 

than  th<*  striken  end  who  we  glad  to  accept   the  tonus  the 
striki  rejected. 

The  chapter  "Exports  Pas  Ebc  Imports."  ii 
ol  ilii-  principles  nndarlying  brternational  axchs 
and  should  be  read  bj  all  \\l»<>  are  fearful  thai  :•  balsam  of  trade 
m.i\  be  against  us.    The  author  holds  thai  the  trade  between  the 
\«-ith  and  On  Sooth,   or  between  the   Pacific  slope  and  the 
antic  slope,  depends  open  the  same  conditions  as  thai   in* 
d  Hi"  i  aited  States  and  she  I  nited  Kingdom. 

To  wi  it*  e  subject  ol  political  eoononq  that 

shall  bt  satisfactory  t - >  the  great  majority  of  our  people  haa  per- 
hapsnei  so  difficult  aa  at  the  preaenl  time.     While  the 

underlying  principles  ol  this  science  should  be  as  liar  above  the 
nam*  domain  of  partisan  politics  those  of  mete< 

yet  the  author  who  ventures  to  formulate  his  oonelosioas  con- 
cerning some  poit inn-  ol  the  suited  is  sum-  to  iw-  mw  by  the  cry 

that    bis   work    is   partisan,    and   BOOM    poUtioal   pait\    iHU    i 

owl  ahool  Its  being  used  as  a  daaa  booh.     Mr,    afacTS 
prudent])  roreseeing  the  danger,  baa  balanced  himself  perfectly 
(in  the  land'  fiance. 

Tbe  boos  la  a  i  alnable  contribution  to  the  science  of  economics 
and  is  retl  worth  a  reading  even  by  those  who  naaj  teal  thai 
tbej  nave  been  graduated  in  the  studj  of  i>o1itk'a]  mummy. 


Snri,tf  Movements,     Bj    Robert  Archey    Woods.     L2tno. 
pp,  277.     Ken  v<»rk  :  Chas  Soribner's 80ns, 
Under  the  head  of  social  movements  the  author  discusses  the 
Uoyement,  Socialism,  the  Universitg   Setttanensi 

on,  the  Social  Work  of  the  Church,  Oharitj  and 
Philanthropy,  and  Moral  and  Educational  Progress. 

•  1  escribed  by  Mr.  Woods,  English  workingmen  b 
more  from  labor  onions  than   have  the  toilers  of  this  country. 
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owing  to  the  fact,  perhaps,  thai  organization  i  •  n  wider 

range  in  England  than  In  the  United  states.  What  t >i*-y  oaU 
bhe  New  Trade  Unionism  is  making  more  rapid  headway  and 
showing  greater  results  Khan  the  old  unions  that  have  been 
rather  conservative.  This  now  form  takes  np  the  cause  of  the 
unskilled— those  thai   were  lefl   t..  shin   for  themselves  until 

recent  1\  in  England,  and  who.  in  this  country,  are  still  obliged 
to  do  US  best  fchey  ran  without  : 1 1 1 \  I  action. 

Attention  is  called  especially  to  the  Docker's  Union  to  illus- 
trate tin-  benefits  that  arise  from  the  organisation  of  unskilled 
labor.  Within  fcwo  \eurs  of  its  existence  til  is  union  had  brought 
ainmt  results  ver;  gratifying  to  its  members,  nan  numbering  ovw 
60,000.  It  hafl  an  annual  income  of  •■?!  (0,000  j  publish' 
monthly  Be  having  a  circulation  of  30,000  copies  j  ha-i 

WOn  over  two  hundred  Strikes  and  itu-ieased  the  average  weekly 
•  to  the  amonni  of  H.2R 

The  Gas  Workers'  and  General  Labor  CJnion 
1889  and  lia^  now  a  membership  of  ovei  120,000.    The  spirit  of 

unionism  is  spreading  .L\u\   is  likely  to  extend  to  all  classes 
of  laborers  that  in  the  past  have  been  left  to  fight  tabor's  l»:'i 
without  system  <»r  organization. 

As  regards  moral  and  educational  progress  he  thinks  the  pres- 
ent efforts  in  England  toward  supplying  all  classes  with  healthful 

occupations  of  body  and  mind  must  tend  toward  a  higher  stand 
aid  of  life.  He  regards  intemperance  less  dangerous  there  than 
in  the  United  states  both  on  account  of  the  climate  and  the 
different  conditions  of  life.  The  manufacturers  and  wholesale 
dealers  of  Ihpior  are  considered  a  dangerous  power  in  England 
hut    less  dangerous   than   those   m   our   own    Country.      A  large 

portion  of  the  English  people  take  some  kind  of  liquor  moder- 
ately and  regularly  with  theii  food.  This  habit,  it  is  declared, 
weakens  the  power  of  the  public  bat  ami  lowers  it  in  the  scale 
of  respectabil 

Though  Mr.   Woods  seems  to  have  made  a  careful  study  ot 
English  social  conditions,  he  doc-;  not  share  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion as  to  the  great  difference  between  the  United  states  and 
English  laboring  classes.     He  says  in  the  pre* tare  to  this  hook  i 


I  I  A-.V. 

iii  .-nil!  in. .1.  dangi 
thitii  tin-  ElDgUah.    Our  clai  i    la  aol  tott  cruel  f"t  its  having 

n  clearly  marked.    An.i  it  i-:!!!  no  longer  be  taken  tor 
granted  that  workingmen  are  better  off  in  the  United  -  an  in 

ml." 


The  it.  By  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.     Large 

Bvo     211pp.     tfeadville:  Flood  &  Vino 

.1.  verj  ini lit  i-  hi  of  Thacta  ray's  Gamoua  "Four 

i  be  drawings  ami  deeorat  tons  an  by  <  leorge  \\  har 

ton  Edwards  reproduced  in  photogravure,     It  is  richlj  bow  i 

buff   and  white   \ t-iin m.  stamped  heavily  in  gold,  with  wide 

margins,  rou(  %,  and  gilt  top.     ft  is  a  Sne  specimen  of 

hook  making  and  makes  a  very  appropriate  gift  volume. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  sa\   anything  in  w:i\    of  review  o| 

■  work  that  baa  been  in  print  so  long  as  this  one  has,  but  w 
rimes  a  hook  i-  so  old  at  ■  practically  new.  and  on  its 

i  <i  advent  be  better  appreciated  than  on  its  flret  appearance. 

The  Four  Oeofgefl  was  the  subject    that    Thackeray  chose  t'or  a 

series  of  Lecturer  delivered  in  the  United  states  in       H        and 

rwards given  in  several  English  cities.    They  appeared  in 

i k-  form  hi  1861.      Thi*  foni  son  [escribed  were  at  best 

>rry    quartet,    and    the\     make    a    particularly    had    BhoVi 
Ottdl  *  i!   and   irony  of  Thackeray,  whOM  unfriendly 

eriti  ged  1dm  with   portraying  only  the   baser  sld< 

human  oatoj 

This  book  is  not  a  history,  in  tin*  usual   sense,    hut   deals  with 
the  habits,  peenJ  euid  characteristioe  of  these  rulers   i 

the   morals,    manners,   and  eustoins  of  English  OOUli    Lift   Undo! 
their  refgXL     Their  weakness  and   wickedness  i>  merciless]  •, 
po-ed.  and  it   the)    bad   good  qualities,   Thackeray    did   not    dis- 
cover inaiiv  ol  them.     Qeorge  the  Fourth  and  laal  oomes  in  for 

the  Censure    while    his    immediate    predecessor,  whom 

Americans  are  like]  3  to  know  best  and  hate  worst,  appears  In 

belter  tight  than  anj  of  the  others.    The  hook  will  repay  a 

ling  by  those  interested  in  English  history. 


Vermont:    i  8tudy  of  fndepmdtmoc.     By  Rowland  K.   Robinson. 
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12mo.    pp.    370.     Boston:    Houghton,    Mifflin  &  Oo.     Price, 
.25. 

Thia  twelfth  volume  of  the  American  Commonwealths 

series,  edited  hy  Horace  K.  Sooddtff,  and  is  uniform  In  style  of 
binding  and  price  with  the  others  of  the  series. 

The  history  of  Vermont  is  way  peculiar,  dii'terin^  essentially 
from  t hat  of  all  tin-  other  states  of  tin.-  Union.     These  peculiari- 
.  which  are  boi  referred  to  in  most  United  States  histories, 
an*  treated  folly  in  this  book. 

The  hardships  of  the  early  settlers  in  earning  a  livelihood  in 
the  wilderness  and  their  straggles  with  the  savages  and  their 
allies,  the  French,  are  sel  forth  in  eloquent  terms.     The  bitfa  i 

OOntefll  between  New  York  and    New    Hampshire   tor   the   DOS 

sion  of  Vermont  Is  folly  described,  and  the  fact  brought  out  that 
laud  Speculators  and  jobbers  were  at  work  in  this  eounh  \  m  Den 
md  ii  quarter  ajro  as  well  as  at  the  present  day. 
The  part  taken  l>y  the  Green   Mountain  Boys  in  tlie   1 
and  Indian  Wars,  the  War  of  the  Devolution,  then  the  War  of 

1812,  and  Anally  fchfl  Civil   Wat   is  detailed  in  B  manner  that  re- 

fleets  credil  opoathe  author  and  those  whose  history  he  wri 

Instead  of  taking  the  Lexiugtou  skirmish  on  the   L9th   of 

April,  1775,  as  the  first  blood  shed  in  tin*  eontesl  for  American 

Independence.   Mr   Robinson,  in  speaking  of  the  Westminster 

here  on  the  i  Lffa  of  March,  1  77.%.  su>  m  : 

"Thus  in   ■   remote  frontier  town    vu  shed   the  tirst    Mood   of  the 

momentous  conflict  thai  gave  birth  t<»  ■  nation." 
Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  chapter  to  the  average  reader  is 

"The    Haldimand    <  orrespondence."    i:i    whiefa   are  detailed  t  h*- 
negotiations  fliat   Mere  <  arried  on  for  three  years — L779-1789 — 

between  Vermont  leaders  and  the  British  In  Canada  with  a  1 1 
to  mnMng  Vermont  s  British  province. 

[nils  book  like  others  of  the  series  is  especially  Interesting  to 

all  students  of  history,  and  will  In*  particularly  valuable  to  the 

wide-awake  teaehea  of  history  who  is  anxious  to  supplement  the 

•  us  found  in  the  ordinary  class  books  i»>  other  interesting 

Information  bearing  on  the  subjects  taught. 
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THE  PROTECTIONIST  IDEA  OF  INDUSTRY. 

BY  DAVID  A.   WELLS. 

THE  typical  Protectionists  are  a  queer  set.  From  McKinley 
down,  they  all  continually  cry,  "  We  must  protect 
American  industry "  ;  as  if  they  alone,  and  not  all  Americans, 
were  in  favor  of  any  and  every  policy  that  will  protect  and 
benefit  our  own  people  and  country  in  preference  to  all  other 
peoples  and  countries.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  from 
their  actions — when  they  come  to  substitute  action  for  words — 
that  they  have  no  correct  idea  of  what  industry  is.  Doubtless, 
some  will  say,  "What  an  unfounded  and  impudent  assertion  ! " 
"  What  a  Free  Trade  lie  ! "  But  let  us  reason  about  it  a  little 
and  see  wherein  is  the  truth. 

Industry  consists  of  two  factors,  or  there  are  two  elements  "in 
it.  One  is  production  (derived  from  two  Latin  words — pro,  for- 
ward, and  ducere,  to  lead),  meaning,  in  this  connection,  the 
drawing  out  of  materials  or  products  from  natural  resources, 
and  the  other  is  exchange,  or  the  selling  of  the  things  produced  ; 
and  industry  can't  get  along  without  both  any  more  than  a  man 
can  get  ^aloug  with  only  one  leg.  For  example,  if  a  farmer 
grows  10,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  needs  only  1,000  for  himself, 
family,  and  animals,  and  can't  exchange  or  sell  the  other  9,000, 
he  might  as  well  not  have  raised  it.  He  can  eat  corn,  burn  it 
for  fuel,  and  make  whisky  of  it,  but  he  can't  clothe  himself  with 
corn  busks,  plow  with  a  corn  stock,  wear  corn  shoes,  and 
the  like.  To  get  these  other  things  he  must  sell  or  exchange  his 
surplus  9,000  bushels  ;  and  he  must  be  stupid   who  does  uot 
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at  once  b»    that  tin  the  facilities  afforded  to  him 

exchange,  such  as  good  roads,  bridges,  horses  and  wagons,  eheaj 
and  swift  railroads  and  steamships,  low  tolls,  freights,  and  taxes, 
the  greater  will  be  the  opportunity  r**r  exchange  and  trade 
to  advantage*  <  to  the  other  hand,  poor  roads,  un  bridged 
streams,  few  or  no  railroads  or  steamships,  add  high  tolls, 
freights,  and  taxes  all  tend  bo  restrict  or  deBtroy  trade  and  the 
opportunity  to  sell  bis  9,000  bushels  of  corn  to  advantage.  A 
-hi  tariff  tax  may  fairly  be  oonsidared  as  the  repre> 

■    equivalent  of  a  bad  road;  a  fifty  per  oeni  of  a  broad, 
■  itliout  proper  facilities  to)  Grossing;   i  aeventj 
per  cent  ol  a  swamp  bordering  such  river  on  both  sides:  while 
a  hundred  pet  rent  duty,  such  as  is  levied  on  blankets,  window 

itton  ties,  and  the  like,  can  only  properly  be  compared 
to  a  band  of  robbers,  who  strip  the  producer  of  nearly  all 
he  possesses  and  make  him  thankful  thai  he  escaped  with  ids 
life.  In  abort,  there  has  never  been  a  ease  in  all  human  sxp< 
ence  when  the  removal  of  restrictions — natural  or  legislative — 
on  trade  did  not  result  iu  the  extension  «>t  hade  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people  concerned  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  never  been  a  c;ise  where  trade  ha« 
been  restricted  by  mountains,  seas,  bad  roads,  or  toils,  or  tariff 
taxes,  In  which  trade  has  not  decreased,  or  not  developed,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  the  great  majority.  The  man  who 
can  get  b  Ian  passed  that  will  enable  him  to  tax  trade  or 
exchange,  always  se*s  an  advantage  to  himself  in  the  restricted 
trade  that  will  result  Bo  also  does  his  hroiher-iudaw  who  Mis 
behind  a  bush  on  the  road,  with  a  gun,  and  tells  the  farmer  who 
has  sold  his  surplus  of  9,000  bushels  of  corn,  you  can't  pass 
unless  yon  give  me  a  big  part  of  what  you  received  for  it  in  ex- 
change. 

Hut    I    lnur\    some    tanner    Protectionist    saying.     "There    is 
no  one  sitting  behind  a  bush  for  me.     I  don't  see  him/'      Novel 
theless,  he  is  there  all  the  same.     Suppose  that  the  farmer 
eludes  he  can   sell  his  surplus  of  f>?0(H)  bushels  of  corn  to  better 
advantage  in  some  foreign  country—  say  Kn  gland,  for  example — 
tli, in   he  can  at   home,   and  there  is  where  the  farmers  of   tin- 
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•  ah  a  whole  have  to  go  with  their  surplus,  or  it  will 

if  rated,  will  i  •  the  grot; 

ami   there  are.  furthermore,  more  people  in  th*    United  States 

hIm  ig  on  tm  »nd 

ng  of  surplus  agricultural   products  to   Europe  than   are 

•i    in   all    ih-    Iron    and  ««!  and 
ouutry.     So  oar  farmer  sells  bis  9.000  bushels  of  corn  in 
Eu^-J  as  be  wants  tsrsyv  rather  than  money,  mad  a*  an 

Lhin^  are  cheap  in  England.  Ii  -  ;«ay  in  bard- 

iflketK  starch,  ]> 

ike  articles,  and 
atari  Sew   York.     There  is  no  mai 

gun  belu  i  lie  in  wait  f<<r  him.  but  there 

armed  with  aometainjc  >-  i  a  gun,  who 

the  farmer  that  he  mast  give  up  more  than  half  the  v. 
of  all  ih«  he  has  received  in  payment  for  his  corn  bei 

to  pospeai  ilher  half.     If  he  do* 

oaieklj    on   if  he  makes  any  fuss  about  the  charges,  l 
other  man  will  take  the  whole,  and  m>-  j  pal  the  farmer 

ill.      Ir  the   farmer  could  pBj    in  tliiujr*  instead  of  mom 
and  had  taken  silt  in  exchange  for  his  corn,  then  for  every  hnn- 
dm:  ue  would  have  had  to  bring  and  give  np  78  additional 

bushels.  cheapeM   carpet,    he   would 

have  bad  three  i|uart*  off;  and  if  he  had  eotl*ui 

ties,  eacl  N  pes  I  • 

If  he  had  ta*  commonest  kind  of  China  plates  or  enps, 

then  [a  artist  to  carry  a  4  them  home,  be  wonld  have 

to  p;i  a.      And   so  on.      If   onr   government 

M  and  collect  such  taxes  in  order   to  meer 
Decejssarj  ex;*  •     •  :»•-.  there  would  be  none  Jawtiteafttaa  for 
procedure.     Bui  was  not  the  object  sought  for  in 

the  laws  which  authorize  or  require  them  ; 
the  restriction  of  trade  :  to  prevent  the  farmer  from  selling 

intage.     In  short,  carry  out  logi- 
c-all fullest  extent  McKinley's  views  about  indu-* 

.  man  U  ;>r>idu«e  a  good  deal 

- 


If  hefc 

th< 

hav 

oat 
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The  declaration  hi  made  over  and  over  again  bj 

big  Republh  ton  and  representatives  thai  -whenever  it 

could  be  shown  that  the  tariff  favored  ox  created  trusts  then  the 
tariff  in  such  respects  should  be  abolished.  Wai  on  trusts  and 
monopolies  is  a  cardinal  feature  of  the  Republican  creed  as  it  is 
proclaimed  to  the  people.  Lei  as  bob  how  much  this  creed 
amounts  to  : 

What  is  a  trust  1  In  tin*  popular  and  political  sense  it  d 
a  combination  of  the  domestic  producers  of  certain  commodities 
to  control  production  and  advance  prices.  No  trust  of  this  kind, 
operating  on  artieles  for  which  there  is  a  possible  competitive 
supply  from  Other  OOUntrieS]  could  U-  maintained  in  the  Onifced 
States  for  a  single  month  except  under  one  of  two  conditions — 
elthei  all  the  competitive  producers  throughout  the  world  d 

be  brought  into  the  "trust  "  :  OT,  what    is  tie-  same  things  the 

product  of  the  whole  -world  must  be  eootroUed  ,  or  the  product 
of  all  foreign  producers  must  be  shut  out  from  the  markets 
of  this  country.  The  first  result  is  not  attainable.  It  would  be 
obviously  impracticable  to  induce  all  the  manufacturers  of 
starch,  for  example,  in  all  the  different  countries  of  Europe  to 
unite  and  put  the  control  of  their  business  iu  hands  of  trustees 

ding  in  the  United  states.  The  second  is  made  not  oulv 
possible,  but  effective  in  the  highest  degree,  by  the  imposition 
of  laritVs.  or  duties  on  the  Importation  Of  the  articles  in  which 
the  trusts  arc  specially  Interested,  so  high  as  completely  to  liar 
them  out  of  the  Am-uirau  market.  These  duties  t lie  MfaJKinle] 
tariff  act  provides.  It  thus  becomes  tin*  creator  and  preserver 
of  trusts  and  monopolies,  the  like  of  which  cannot  and  do  uot 

I  under  tin*  tariff  system  of  Greal   Britain,  as  the  starch 

trust,  plate  and  window  glaflB  trust,  nail  trust,  linseed  oil  trust, 
lead    trusty    OOttOn    bagging    trust,    borax    trust,   axe.    saw.    tad 

o  btmeal  trust. 

rubber   boot    and    Shoe    trust,    and    main    Others  ;   all   of    uh 
Creed  from  foreign  competition,  are  advancing  prices  to  km* 
can  consoman  to  an  extent  that  will  afford  them  from  r>o  to  loo 
pea   cent  more  profit  than  ran  U4  fairly  consider 
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l1  in  which  proflta  their  employees  do  ad 
Far  a  more  detailed  illustration  of  trust"  3,  take  the 

1  >>iseuit  trust"  : 

11  it  ron* Ms  1  if  two  companies,  tin  Nev  \>  ri  Bleouil  <  bmpenj  and 
the  k  rii»-  former  controls  all  the  traded 

the  coon iry  eaet  erf  Chicago,  and  the  latter  the  trade  weal  aJ  1 
Tli._  fonnef  h  ■  000,000;  tb«  latter,  one  of  110,000,000. 

!  the  ormcker  factories  in  the  country,    In  the 
iprlng  (IBM)  there  wee  a  war  between  the  two,     The  Unit* 
Baking  Company,  composed  of  twenty-six  cracker  concerns,  Joined  the 
Later  in  July  there  wai  1  kid    There  waa  an 

advance  of  SO  per  >■•  nt  in  price  and  retrogression  Ln  quality." 

Braadsfcoflb)  in  all  tonus,  it  ia  needlon  to  say,  are  fully  pro- 
tected egamsl  all  foreign  competition. 

Chuuncey  M.   Depew  said  at  the  Cracker   Trust  opening   in 
York  : 

'■  a-  tt  ;>  monopoly,  T  am  glad  t"  welcome  1 

1  hi-  <  ity  whieh1  by  concentrating  it**  1  1  produce  an  arti.-i. 

of  foot!  cheaper  than  bero 

Bnl  said  Mr.  Depew  at  Woodstoekj  Conn.,  on  J0I3  1.  L893  ! 

"If  trusts  or  combinations  of  capital  in  any  form  aeak  todeatroy 
competition,  lo  restrict  trade,  to  oppresB  communities,  or  to  gain  Undue 
advantage,  the  who  oery  of  legislation  and  the  -  lould 

be  put  in  motion  for  the  emancipation  of  oommi  mployinent." 

There  are  more  than  100  trusts  in  tlic  United  states  thai  could 
have  no  existence  except  tor  the  high  duties  tint  have  been  en 
i  or  kept  down  in  order  to  maintain  ami  protect  them. 
Ami  yet  the  Republican  part;  thro  ■  hosen  leaders  declare 

thai    they    an*   opposed   to    ti  OStB.      (hit  to  what    tTUfitfl  an-   they 
How  did  il"1  party  vote?     How  did  yonr  representa 
tivi*  in  the  last    :»ist  i  Congress  votol 

hid  he  vote  for  iif  Ball  tni-t.  protected  and  alone  made  capo 
ble  of  existence  by  a  duty  of  from  11  to  W  1 1 

EHd  be  vote  for  the  window  glass  trust  with  a  Protection  of 
from  120  to  LS6*  per  oentl 

or  the  linseed  oil  trust  with  a  Protection  oj 

Did  lie  vote  for  the  white  lead  trust  with  a  Protection  of  ;.*. 

■ 
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Did  he  vote  for  the  starch  trust  with  a  Protection  of  over  90 
per  cent  ? 

Did  he  vote  for  the  steel  trust  with  a  Protection  running  from 
40  to  115  per  cent  ? 

And  so  of  all  the  other  trusts  created  by  the  tariff  and  espe- 
cially by  the  McKinley  bill.  Look  them  up  j  and  if  you  find  that 
your  representative  voted  for  such  an  imposition  of  taxes,  ask 

him  to  explain  why  he  did  so.  ' 

David  A.  Wells. 


Wool.  AND  THE  TARIFF 


];\     l  UKOlMUtE  COX, 


Wl I V  lias  tli*-  Democratic  Booh  of   Representatives  failed 
to  repeal  the    Mi  Cinley    bill I    Thai    "fraud,"   thai 
i  the  majority  of  the  in  people"  hasl 

allowed  bo  remain  withal!  ;y  half  dozen,  of  its  2,500 

eb  intact     Ami  yet,   onlj    a   few  short  moot]  these 

itiemen,  whose  present  action  is  causing  such  comment] 
were  loudly  proclaiming  from  one  cad  <»t'  the  land  to  the  other, 
thai    nil  thej    asked   was  t<»  Ih-  gives  a  chance  t<»  lay    their 
hands  on  thai   "culminating  atrocity  of  elan  legislation Tl  and 
jthej  promised  "its  repeal  as  one  "i  the  beneficent  results  that 
will  folio*  the  action  of  the  people  In  intrusting  power  to  the 
Democratic  partj        WeD,  tin*  people  acted,  they  Intrusted, 
1  what  have  these  gentlemen  done  In  the  way  of  redeeming 
their  pledgesl    The  session  i*  drawing  t<»  a  duse  ami  .still  they 
I-  to  act     tfow  what  is  the  meaning  of  thisl    There  must 
i:  Btraajge  proceedings,    Bnch  a  cause  there 
is,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover.     Forateverj  step  toward 
e  Trade  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  Bouse  has  found 
blocked  by  such  determined  opposition  from  manufac 
turets,  fanners,  and,   in  short,  from  all  classes  except  col 
professors,  thai  it  has  literati}  been  forced  to  remain  passive. 
No  matter  bos  hard  it  tried,  it  was  unable  to  And  a  single  article 
upon    which  t<>  practice  its  "tariff  reform"  theories   without 
tmplishing  the  ruin  of  the  manufaetuxese  ami  growers  of 

i  ion.     Lei  us 

take  the  free  wik>]  bill,  for  instance,  and  we  will  find  bhal  both 

the  woolen  manufacturers  and  the  woolgrowers  axe  unanimous 

i  that  thej  hare  good  reason  to  be  so.    We 

wtii  tnsi  survey  the  effect  upon  the  manunicturer,  since  Ue  is 
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tin-  one  mIic,  the  Dei rate  claim,  will  derive  the  most  benefit 

from  it.     The  following  are  extracts  from  a  memorial  that 

presented  t<<  Congress  some  time  ago. 

"The Notion  JatloTj  <>f  Wool  Uanufoctarere  reepeotfuU; 

tition  the  Lill  Co  alnst  an  j  change  In  the  tariff  of  1880, 

ttcularly  Schedule  K,  oi*  the  act  relating  t«-  irool  and  woolen  an 
following  reasons,    .    •    .    2.  The  retention  »-f  the  wool  ami  woolen 
dule  in  it*  present  form,  until  it  can  be  thoroughly  tasted,  can 
w..rk  no  injury  u>  woolen  manufaoturaia.     Phere  \*  iiniversa 
in- nt  among  mani  -  (hat   the  tariff  is  now  accurately 

■it  in  it-  relationahlp  between  the  duties  on  raw 
material  and  the  Brushed  product,  it  thus  establishes  tin-  condition  of 
prosperity  for  the  woolen  lndustryt*o  Bar  as  dependent  upon  custom 

duties.     ■-  On  ti ther  hand,  no  Injury  t"  consumers  baa  resulted 

Prom  the  law,  notwithstanding  the  fact  thai  1 1  it-  Increase  In  the  dutlea 
..ii  woolen  goods  by  the  tariff  of  ism  was  greater  than  in  any  other 

led  by  the  unfortunate  and  Illogical  dlsproporl 

between  tin-  wool  duties  and  tin*  x 1-  datiee  in  the  tariff  of  !■ 

Thrrt    /itts   htft,    n/Q  ■■*    tht    m< 

On  tin*  contrary,  nil  tin-  -tapir  lto.m]-  and  mo  I 
Eancy  goods  may  now  be  obtained  in  th<  I  afaondanei  at  a  cost  to 

consul     i  ■  btfort  ofy  a/  the  country  except  al 

brief  intervals  <■)    Dntveraal  panic  and   llnancial  ■  onpetlng 

wool'  make  have  paid  thi  Idutii     vlthoutm 

itt<->'>is>  oft!, i  print*  nt  which  these  u««»N  are  *»>i<l  t<>  the  consumers. 
Thus  for  the  Increased  duties  have  forced  a  correnpondin  "  in 

.    .    .    6.  in  is'iu  our  woolen  manufacturers consumed 
:  i.mn;  poundi  "i  greasy  wooli  of  which  entwai  Imported. 

In  L890  their  cnnaumptlon  baa  grown  to  uU>ui  -loo.onn.noo  pounds?,  of 
which  SO  per  cent  was  Imported.  .  .  ,  In  the  ordinary  wear  of  our 
people,  tin-  domestic  manulaeturi  wily  *i'}'i>i*t  (Aerfr  en 

wants,  with  fabrics  which  i"i  durability  and  general  excellence  are 
nowhere surpassed.  .  .  .  in  I860  the  British  manufacture  was  Con- 
suming    .     .      .     marly    lour  times  at-   much    (WOOl)   a-   0U1    OWUL     In 

189Q  the  British  m&nnfacturs  consumed    .    .    .    but  16 

•ii  than  our  own.  .  .  .  No  record  >»f  growth  equal  to  our  own 
hasevei  been  witnessed.  Marvelous  as  this  development  ha-  been, It 
will  be  Burpasaed  by  die  growth  of  the  next  decade  [f  U 

.;  " 

Yet  ii  the  free  wool  hill  will  not  help  ihe  manufacturer,  if  it 
ever  becomes  a  law,  who  will  it  help!     Bo<  lei  rm  loole  a  little 

further  inlO  the  facts  of  the  008*. 

Woolen  ui;uiiita«-tuie  basgrou  d  #77,046, 753  In  the  la^t  ten  years 
under  a  Protective  tariff     Ami  labor  has  received  Itseban 

tlie  i unease  as  is  shown  by  the  tact  that  the  wages  paid  to  all 
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ban  in  nil  i.:  ■  woolen  nuurafikotnre 

raged,  in  ♦.:  .iiiini;iii> .     in  1880  they  averse 

annn  i.     The   wages    paid    in    all 

hran  tared  wool  consumed  averaged  i~J\  cents  per 

pound  in  L879  ml     in  L889-90  they  bad  risen  to  SC7  cents  per 
pound— a  gain  of  30  per  rent,     in  tin:  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  worsted  rubrics  tin-  consumption  i»t    wool  increased   from 
874,283  pons  I  1,049,418  pounds,  or  about  is  percent, 

while  iin'  rise  in  wages  in  those  branches  was  almost  exact];  10 

us  turn  to  Rhode  [aland  alone.     Daring  the  decade 
ag  m  L690  the  Dumber  of  people  employed  in  the  woolen 

OStry   m  n,    has  from    \'J,  L64    to    1!>. 

while  tlif  t-»t:ii  amount  <>t"  wages  has  risen  from  ■'  t.i 

19,109,  and  the  depoetl  Inge  banks  bare  reached  *175 

tiit-\  are  but  *i  *  y 
Is  it  roach  t4.i  be  wondered  at  thai  the  state  baa  wheeled  into  the 
Bepnblii  the  coming  campaign  1    Of  coarse  the 

although  Free  Trade  would  tower  wages  It 
■  1  oanse  such  a  corresponding  reduction    in   the  coal   of 
living  as  to  benefit  the  laboring  man  in  the  Long  run.     Bui  this 
fallacy  is  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  fad  that  while  in 

e  77  per  cent  higher  than  in  Great  Britain, 
the  entire  ooel  of  Living  averages  bnt  17-29  per  cent  higher  here 
than  m  tin-  United   Kingdom,  so  Unit  even  it  weshoold  re 
tin-  full  benefli  from  Free  Trade  dot  workmen  would  still  be 
r><».  7i  i  worse  '>ii"  than  ;it  present 

Sir.  Springer,  in  liis  report   in  favor  •  •('  passing  the  free  wool 
8  iiil  : 

"i  u«  compelled  *•■  pay  whatever  taxi-.-  are  Imp 

upon  woolen  goods  when  imported,  ss  well  m  whatever  increased 
.  domestic  foods  b  Ut." 

Yet  the  pri  woolen  clothing  has  adieu,  according  to  the 

■  <  from  *'.' I  in  l*r>7,  under  Free  Trade,  to 

rD  in   L889,  114.50  iii   1  s!*o.  and   :it    N-it-t h  to  *1  I.  j.">  in  1*91. 

We  an-  unable  i"  perceive  where  the  "tax"  oomee  in  hi 

•nnial  has  also  demonstrated  that  tin*  wages  paid 
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to  hands  iu  woolen  manufacture  would  i»*  reduced  nearly  i 
half  according  to  Mr,  Springer's  own  statement  For  if  the 
tariff  on  woolen  Is  ■  tan  upon  the  consumer,  then  the  people  of 
this  country  have  paid  80.62  per  cent  (the  average  ad  valorem 
dutj  i  more  for  their  woolen  clothing  than  they  would  have  done 
if  that  item  wafl  admitted  duty  free.  Num.  the  following  table 
shows  the  wages  paid,  the  coal  of  nateria]  oaed,  and  value  of 
da  iiianularturfd  in  all  branches  of  the  woolen  Industry  dur- 

feg    L890  : 

Wagea  paid I  W,788f87I 

CM  ol  matertala  used 208,096,6tt 

Valueol  goods manufactured 109 

boeording  to  >h.  Springer,  the  third  item  was  30.62  per 

i  should  have  been  but  1187,261,161.    t: 

estimating  that  the  dut)  on  the  materials  used,  which  is  38  per 

I   was  added  bo  the  price  of  these  materials,  tindr  cost  was 

38  per eeat  too  great,  on  account  of  the  duty;  then,  it'  wages 

were  not  reduced,  the  results  under  Mr.  Springer's  free  wool  hill 

would  be  R8  follows  : 

Wagea  paid, 

I  of  materials,  lesa  88  i>*-r  cent  duly, 147,170,755 

Total  coat  materials  and  wagea 1223,089,020 

tlimj  price,  Lea  tariff, 187,261,161 

Loss, 038,678  ■ 

Non  it  is  clear  thai   oaanuCact  &  anot   afford  to  stag  iu 

business  and  lose  neat  l\  v;7,ooo,0(mi  a  year,  so  they  would  either 
have  to  shut  down  altogether  oi  ivdmv  ua^'s  ?»\  thai  amount, 
almost  one  half. 

But  this  is  not  all  Mr,  Springer  promises  to  do  for  the  w 
manonictarera  and  their  employees.     He  acknowledges  thai  the 
loan  of  revenue  h>  bis  hill  would  Ik-  from  $10,000,000  to$2O,000,- 

000,-   *r,,ooo.nno  i»|*  whirl)  is  on    raw   wool.      How  is  tin*  gOVCr&* 

men!  going  to  make  good  this  loss!    But  Mr.  Sprii  -  not 

think  that  his  hill  Mould  endanger  our  national  finances. 
therefore,  admits  thai  the  importation  of  foreign  woolen  Eftbrlea 
would  Increase  to  Bfech  an  enormous  extent  that,  uotwithstaad 
the  reduced  duties,  the  revenue  would  remain  undi- 
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.  neither  Mr.  Spl  Isgl 

iding  increase  in  the  home  consmnpiioo  | 
his  own  claim,  this  anoriDcmfl  amotml  * <r  foreign  goods  would 
displ  equal  number  of  domestic   borica,  which  simply 

moans  thai  not  only  would   the   workingmeti  in  this  imluMiy  bo 
forced  to  work  at  half  pay,  bat  thej  would  find  it  hunt  toob 

employ  men!  :it    au\   price,  for  a  great    part    of  the  woolen  inauu- 

facturere  all  ovei  the  country  would  hare  to  stop  work  in  ordea 
to  make  room  i"i  the  foreign  materials     <  an  ai  suj  thai 

thifl  would  be  b  national  calamity  1 

But  let  ns  DOW  turn  our  an  of  the  qw 

as  Seen  from  >  point  Of  view. 

There  is  ample in  to  doubt  whether  the  Democrat-  ,i  i 

©ere  in  their  claim  that  »I  bill  would  benefit  the 

farmer   or   WDolgrower,    as   i>  shows   hy  tin-   foot    that   in   ^■ 
when  a  Bepublican  <  pawed   a  tariff  hill  in  which  the 

duty  on  wool  wae Bomowhal  reduced,  tin*  Democratic  camp 
committee  in  Ohio  circulated  a  pamphlet  of  which  the  following 
are  oxtraets  : 

"Tin-  Republican  President,  Tariff  Commission,  aod 
tlif  bidding  of  the  m  mopoUsta  ..f  >' 

U  bo  as  to  enable  foreign  prod  oom- 

pcfi  -i  iiu-ly   with   n.oiv.-  giuweia     With    -  tl t   Is 

per  cent,  the  abandonment,  to  a  great  extent,  of  sheep  raising  must 
\\y  follow   it'  the  pernicfw  designed  by  the  Repuhl 

be  earrled  out.   .    ■     ■    IV)  Mute  | 
ii  practical  manner,  the  farmer  whoee  flock  prodnoes  600  pounds  of 
wool  per  yeai  will]  a  this  year,  estimating  apon  the  mux  in  mm 

prloe  last  npon  the  minimum  r,  in? 

will  i  han  he  would  /"/*/  tht   dtity  not  been  rrtnoved.     .     . 

din    farmers  will  do  well  if  the  American  sheep  raising  ladu 
ipsa  total  mux    .    .    .    i  >J  Ohio,  can  you  trust  the  pi 

that  has  iii  our  national  legislature  ontr  iged  snd  rohhed  you  at  the  bhi- 

ii.   capitalists  "■    Mew 
from  sueh  a  party,  who  have  thus  deliberately  ■acriUoed  your  dearest 
and  i" 

I  Vein  good  for  a  Democrat,  is  it  not?    But  that  is  not  all.  for 
on    Jan  1884,   the    Demo*  ratio    Legislature  of  <  »iu<» 

ed  the  following  resolution: 

"  VI  I  the  tariff  on  tm* 
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I  wool,  against  tl  woolgrowei  oJ  the  stal 

and  the  On  I  ted  States :  ami 
"Whereas,  The  said  redaction  on   Imported  wool,  diserimlni 

I   in  Bavarol  th< 
tlu'  East,  thereby  compelling  the  woolgrowem  of  the  West  to 

WUh   tht't,  :.Il<l 

"Whbbbab,  That  tariff  wm  reasonable  ami  imi  ton  intrli  before  the 
reduction,  end  standi  now  at  ■  rate  so  low  u  to  Injuriously  anecl  I 

eetabls  olase  of  people  who  have  devoted  then 
woolgrowinej  .  and 

M  Wkkkeab,  An  Ohio  Can  already  Introduced  i  bfU  in 

the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Forty-eighth  Congress  to  re 
t1m_-  tariff  <m  wool  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  recenl   reduction,  which 
■  I  al  the  earliest  time  possible  ;  therefore  be  it 
"ifasofoeo!,  Hv  tiif  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  that  our 
senators  LnCongrese  be  and  are  hereby  Instructed,  and  our  represent- 
stives  requested]  to  use  all  honorable  means  and  vote  tor  the  bill  bo 
i  it!'  on  wool  as  it  stood  prior  to  the  recent  redaction,  and 
that  tin*  governor  be  requested  to  send  s  ropy  of  this  resolution  to  our 
■  tor-  and  representatives  al  Washington 

Ami  ye4  the  Democrats  al  <  hicago  bad  the  impudence  to  de- 
.  trethat  U  was  "a  fundamental  principle:  of  the  Dei 
party,  thai  the  federal  government  has  no  oonstitutiona]  power 
to  impose  ami  oolloi't  tariff  duties  except  tor  the  purpose  of 
revenue  only,"  a  Democratic  explanation  would  at  least  be 
interesting  reading.     Bat  lor  us  look  nt  the  facte  of  the  case. 

To  day  the  United  States  produces  more  wool  than  any  other 
loiiMtis  <\o'pt  Australia  and,  possibly,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Now,  u  glance  -it  the  folio*  Lug  table  ej  ill  be  sufficient  to  shoffl  as 
what  Protection  has  done  to  bring  about  this  advantageous  state 
of  afi  i 

Number  of  Sheep  in  tht    United  .v-. 

t860 23,471,276  1887 44,769,814 

10,766,900  1888 



1886, 44,886 

1886 44,988 

In  1867  a  tariff  was  adopted  with  high  duties  on  imported 
wool.  This  caused  the  number  of  sheep  to  increase  iu  the 
24  years  between  L860  and  L884  by  28,155,351,  or  to  more  than 
double  In  that  period.  Bui  late  In  1883  the  duties  on  foreign 
wool  were  oonalderablj  reduced.    Toward  the  close  of  1884  the 


effect  was  narked,  and  by  L889  the  number  of  sheep  had  fallen 
8,027,547.     En  1890  the  high  tariff  was  res  bj  I892tbe 

sheep  had  increased  2,339,286  over  the  number  In  L889 
Bow  ;un  nun  ii  deny  thai   Protection  b  bene- 

;  to  the  woolgrowers  i  mprehension.    For  this  is  not 

iment;  It    La   mathematical   solution.     Lw  aa  bake  two  in- 
i  fur  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  the  tariff 

worked,     to  Oregon  there  were  2,431,759  sheep  in   1891, 
there  are  -.  156,071-  showing  a  gain  of  24,318  sheep  In  one 
\  man  writing  from  Washington  township,  Mo.,  states 
that  when  be  firal  visited  that  Localitj  to  l^so  90,  he  found  there 
len  than  200  sheep,  "bile  now  there  are  more  than  2,000,  an  in- 
:  i.vi'i  1000  pen  cent 
But,  not  only  baa  tin*  tariff  of  1890, greatly  raised  tin*  number 
ad  sheep  in  i1  ry,  it  has  also  ceased  a  corresponding  ad- 

v;imr  in  the  price  of  that   animal,  notwithstanding   the  (act 
thai  all  other  classes  of  farm  stock  lia  iaed  La  value,     It 

is  stated  from  a  reliable  source,  that  In  Wright  County,  M«>..  the 
price  of  sheep  rose  within  is  months  aftei  the  passage  oi 
McKinley  bill,  from  11  26  per  bead  to  over  |4  per  head.  Tins 
io  intirh  gain  t"  the  former.  But,  afl  has  been  shown 
farther  back,  in  the  face  of  this  tremendons  advance  in  the 
value  of  sheep,  woolen  fabrics  actually  cost  the  consume] 
to  day  than  under  the  old  law.     This  may  seem  at  first  glaoc 

ad  contradictory,  but    it  explained.     Al- 

though the  manufacturer  ia  obliged  tn  pay  more  for  bis  wool  now 
than  he  did  before  the  McKinley  hill  became  law,  he  la  assu 

I, ft    for   hiS  giMMls,   svhirh    was   ilil|M»s>ih]r   w 

the  British  manufacturers  could,  at  an\  moment  and  without 
ning,  flood  the  American  market  with  goods  at  a  price  below 
.  till,  haying  broken  down  the  domestic  mill  owners  and 

thus  conquered  a  clear  Held,  they  were  in  a  position  t«.  raise  the 
woolen  goods  to  theii  heart's  Kow  this  [g  mi 

Ible  and  therefore  the  American  manufacturer,  farmer,  ami 
ramer  are  in  a  far  more  advantageous  position  than  wl 

niaier  the  Lion's  paw.     Why,  even  the  college  professor  Ks  b 
■    outside  of  the  \d\  an  is  ao  <r  If 
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the  woolgrower  and  woolen  manufacturer  are  better  off  than 
formerly,  these  men  will  be  able  to  give  a  far  greater  proportion 
of  their  sons  college  education  than  would  be  otherwise  possible. 
The  Democrats  are  ever  ready  to  applaud  the  name  of  their  great 
leader  Andrew  Jackson  j  let  them  follow  the  advice  he  gave 
when  he  wrote : 

"Heaven  smiled  upon  and  gave  us  liberty  and  Independence.  The 
same  Providence  has  blessed  us  with  the  means  of  national  independ- 
ence and  national  defense.  If  we  omit  or  refuse  to  use  the  gifts  which 
He  has  extended  to  us,  we  deserve  not  the  continuation  of  His  blessings. 
He  has  filled  our  mountains  and  our  plains  with  minerals,  with  lead, 
iron,  and  copper,  and  given  us  a  climate  and  soil  for  the  growing  of 
hemp  and  wool.  These  being  the  grand  materials  of  our  national  de- 
fense, they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate  and  fair  Pro- 
tection." 

Theodore  Cox. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  CURRENCY 

BY   A.    B.    AM'   H«    PAJKQI  BAR,   A1    rSOBfl    I  DM*       UffD   INIHS- 

TB1AL    i 


WHAT  r;in  the  government  prudentl]  and  properlj  <lo  to 
insure  its  citizens  an  adequate  cm  rency  suppli 
It  seems  unnecessary  to  consider,  in  this  place,  bow  targe  the 
supply  ought  i*'  be  |  or  bow  for  justified,  sad  how  bx  atod 

Kb  the  popular  preference  For  an  ample  rather  than  a  contracted 
currency.    The  benefits  of  a  copious:  circulating  medium  being 
gnmted  the  question  before  us  is.  what  can  and  ought  thegoi 
eminent  to  do  to  obtain  those  benefits  for  its  eil  taens  I    Because 
an  object  is  a  desirable  one,  it   by  no  means  follows  that  di 
rnment  action  should  be  taken  to  secure  it.     Beyond  i»< 
btilty  of   question,  an   adequate  supply  of  shoes  is  a  highly 
desirable  objeeti     a,cute  Buffering  comes  from  i  want  of  Item  ; 
and  we  may  say  without  aaj  quaLifloation,  the  more  shoes  a 
oommnnity  lias  tin*  better  off  it  Is.    Vi-t  no  one  recommends  Chat 
shall  tak»*  any  steps  to  increase  the  number  of  shoes 
la  use,  whethei  by  proi  iding  that  each  citteeo  shall  haw-  oa  the 
average  bo  mans  pairs,  i>y  encouraging  the  making  of  diem  from 
.  cheaper  materia]  thai  will  answer  pretty  nearly  as  well  as 
leather,  or  03  taxing  their  exportation.    Par  the  attainment  of 
thia  important  and  ronfessedl)  desirable  end,  the  government  is 
asked  to  <h>  nothing,  and  does  nothing  directly,     ft  hi  the  same 
with  Innumerable  other  valuables.     Tin-  government  eon- 
-  Itself  to  iii«i  such  as  securing  the  possession  of  all 

kinds  of  property   and  the  enforcement   of   eon  tracts;  and  it 
leaves  the  rest  to  the  uonual  course  of  trade,   the  unfetfe 

pply  and  demand.  This  is  the  easiest  course,  and 
why  not  also  the  wisest  1  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  abun- 
dance o  these  desirables  could  be  artificially  Increased 
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without  producing  a  scarcity  of  something  else  equally  desirable. 
i..  give  •  -11 1  citizens  more  shoes  we  must  use  np  the  resoin 
with  which  they  would  otherwise  procure  dresses  or  furniture  or 
tools  or  books,  and  whoso  well  as  be  who  feels  it.  can  tell  which 
need  ought  first  bo  be  satisfied — what  is  the  >m -^t  uaeto  tnak< 
tin*  eitizei 

These  conclusions  are  everywhere  accepted,  in  case  of  all  de- 
sirable things  but  one$  they  have  become,  Indeed,  little  better 
than  commonplace.  Hut  when  we  come  to  money,  we  find  no 
Mich    agreement.      Those    governmental    actB    which    we    found 

quite  without   an    advocate    when  applied  to  Increasing  fee 
country's  stock  of  >ii-  oe  .1  troop  of  sealou  ad- 

vocates when  applied  to  increasing  the  country's  currency 
supply,  it  is  widely  and  loudly  said  to  be  the  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  see  that  every  citizen  bee  on  the  average  bo  mm 
the  circulating  medium,  to  make  money  out  of  ■  cheaper 
material  which  wflJ  answer  pretty  nearly  as  well  as  the  Standard 
of  value,  to  obstruct  its  exportation  by  taxes — that  is  to  say,  to 
tax  the  importation  of  the  goods  we  would  buy  with  it.  Almost 
as  few  as  the  voices  raised  in  behalf  of  direct  governmental 
action  to  insure  a  targe  quantity  and  liberal  use  of  other  de- 
sirables Among  our  oittaena,  are  the  voices  not  raised  In  behalf 
of  such  action  with  regard  to  money. 

That  the  functions  of  moiiex  are  of  a  class  in  some  ■! 
apart,  thai  some  aharacteristioB  belong  bo  it  that  do  not  belong 
ao  other  desirable  things  is  admitted.  But  its  issue  by  the 
government,  that  (act  out  oi  which  so  much  of  the  popular  im- 
pulse to  call  on  the  government  for  an  Increased  amount  of  it 
doubtless  arises,  is  not  very  Important  among  these.  Tin1  duty 
of  issuing  money  belong!  to  government)  just  ai  does  thai  of 
issuing  standard  weights  and  measossG  ;  it  must  b  tn  a 

te  hand  to  secure  uniformity,  rhe  government  gives  no 
value  i»\  tins  function^  ;m>  more  than  it  gives  length  to  *s  yard- 
sticks or  contents  to  its  bushels.  What  Es  known  as  the  po* 
of  declaring  legal  bander,  a  power  which  the  government  un- 
fortunately has,  is  something,  it  cannol  be  too  strongly  insisted, 
which  bears  no  resemblance  to  a  power  of  giving  value.     It 


*  t-.  grant  inrpnni 
as  who  pass  off  two  feel  far  :i  yard  or  three 

'tc,  as  mauy  do,  of  t h«-  legal  tender  foil 
j  :m\   pari  of  the  value  of  an  tike 

t'"i 
their  length  or  rout*  ,  do  depend  on  leg 

foe  the  names  by  which  they  wn,  and 

i  thai  in  ia. 

In  taking  the  position  that  va]  •■  depend- 

on   bin  -   legal  tender,   it  ought    donbtiesi 

explained  that  we  do  nut  .r  as  to  claim  that  laws  cannot 

i  ralnes  In  anj  way.     Valneeof  prohibited  articlea,  and  of 
articles   in    which   the    law   recognises    it"   vahh*.    ate   certniulj 
different  from  what  thej  would  be  if  oantraeta  in  them  could 
enforced  as  in  other  articles.    H  baa  been  proposed,  Cor  i 

imrfl  ftwthtmiafltiff  pnrtmann  of  (ree  silver,  bo  out- 
law gold  'iy,  wherevei  the  amounts  of  gold 

i  nominations  of   United  States  moi 
Thew  partisans  wonld  make  every  ••dollar."  even  where  gold 

dollars    are    e\preadj    tailed    for.    payable    by    41.: 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  o 
such  ;i   proposition   i  oald   be  enacted  ltd  metained 

■in.'  < '"in i.  the  raloe  of  gold  coin  would  \ arj  proba- 
bly becbanj  by.    The  moat  likely  efleel  would  be  thai 
BO  o              i  would  be  coined  in  the  country  while  the  law  ■ 
tinned  in  force,  unless  for  transportation  to  the  roast  in  exp 
parcels.     Rut  th<  ample  legal-tender  act  ison debts 
only.    Those  alreed)  existing  are  affected  by  whatever  d 
e  there  may  be  between  the  aheapeal  legal  tender  befon 
nnl  the  cbeapesl   ifte    il  -  bicfa  be  i 
ilne  afterward*,  by  the  degree  to  which  one  oi  the  other  tender 
-cows  cheaper  or  dearer;  this  cheapness  and  dearnee 

titirely  apart  from  the  act — aniens 
snppl]  of  the  tendei  is  limited  by  the  act  Itself  or  by  necessary 

is::;  took  away  some  of  the  legal  tender 
Iver  and  silver  went  down  In  price.     I  •  n t  silver,  iu 
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tirst  place,  had  been  going  down  for  fourteen  years  at  a 
gradual  rata,  the  ratio  to  gold  in  L868  being  1  to  l-j.l!>audiu 
1872,  1  to  l.vu.i  ;  secondly,  the  more  rapid  decline  which  was 
observed  iu  1S73  really  began  in  Novembec,  lsi'J,  more  than 
two  months  before  the  act  was  passed;  thirdly,  the  table  «»i 
ratios  shows  a  fall  in  value  fully  equal  to  that  in  L878  for  the 
three  years  L700,  L704,  and  L808  (without  any  Legislation  of  the 
kind  complained  of)  whoae  aggregate  afloat  was  to  lower  the 

•  of  silver  to  gold  from  l  to  l-J  J  to  l  to  i«J  j  fourthly,  the 
in  gold  accompanying  the  discoveries  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, from  10.80  in  ims  to  15,88  in  L863,  and  lfl.19  in  tf 
naturally  prepares  us  to  m  tine  e  fleet  reversed  when  silver 

became  the  metal  more  abundantly  produced.     It  is  very  plain. 

then,  thai  the  fall  of  Silver   iii    \  alue.  during  and    since  is;  : 

liing  i'ut  what  was  normally  to  1m-  expected,  even  though  the 
mint   act   bad  never   been   thought  of.     The  effect  open  our 

.rry  of  the  rich  silver  discoveries  would  nave  been  very 
different  it  there  had  been  no  mini  act*  of  course.     Our  mints 
would  have  been  poshed  to  supply  silver  dollars.    Onrgret 
back  currency  would  never  have  risen  to  par  in  gold,  and  that 
metal  would  have  remained  permanently  at  a  premium.    Our 
custoins  receipts  would  have  i>een  all  in  silver  dollars,  and  our 
payments  on  principal  ami  intere.st  on  the  public  debt  have  I 
restricted  to  the  same  coin;  our  course  would   therefore  nave 
been  regarded  as  partial  repudiation  by  foreign  countries,  and  our 
credit  have  suffered  accordingly.      \ll  these  things  would  pri 
certainly  have  happened,  bur  the  same  significant  change  in  the 
commercial  ratio  of  gold   io  eilVer,  brought  about   as  it  was  by 
causes  independent  of  our  legislation,  would  still  have  come. 
Hie  utmost  activity  of  our  mints  and  of  our  legal  tender  laws 
would  have  been  powearkss  to  stop  it.    What  was  the  cause, 

:.  of  this  great  tall  in  silver,  which  began  in  L850,  grea 
more  rapid  iu  November,  187%  became  almost  a  panic  in  187©, 
was  renewed  in  1886-88,  and  has  not  y*-t  peanod — silver  having 
been  brought  within  the  present  year  to  the  Lowest  price  it  has 
ever  known  f  This  question  calls  for  some  special  attention,  be- 
mportanj  practJcal  bt  the  construction  that 
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Dt  upon  the  phenomenon.  To  some  minds,  it  Is  bat  ;t  prooi 
of  the  mutability  In  value,  and  therefore  antmBhrocthinefls,  oJ 
Others,  quite  as  aatoraHy,  would  find  in  it  o  lesson 
of  the  Inadequacy  of  gold  to  discharge  the  office  of  a  monet 
standard  unsupported.  Man>  are  content  to  explain  the  fall  of 
r  in  price,  solely  by  the  increased  production  of  it  within 
tin-  last  quarter  -century,  notwithstanding  the  equally  remarkable 
increase  in  gold  production  which  just  preceded  it,  and  its  fail 

0  have  an  equal  effect  En  the  opposite  direction. 

Of  "ii**  thing  '1"  all  who  make  it  their  mission  to  Beeare  0 

1  nee  of  sflvei  as  money,  whether  bj  action  of  our  country 

by  co-operation  with  the  great   em ereial 

me,  appear  persuaded  :  thai  tins  Increased  production  bad 

important  effect  In  bringing  aboul  fehedecrea  Hun. 

w.  m.  Stewart,  United  States  senator,  while  admitting  thai  the 

I    money  metals  as  of  other  things  is  determined   by 

demand  and  supply,  confines  ins  attention  to  the  perversity  of 

the  lawmakers  whose  enmity  60  silver  he  charges  with  all  the 

reduced  demand  for  it.  and  quite  overlooks  the  effect  of  this  in- 

ised  supply.     Mr.  Leech,  director  of  the  mint,  is  content  to 

point  out   the  small  proportion  of  each  yeai \s  additions  (large 

though  it  might  be,  by  comparison  with  such  additions  in  the. 

past  1  to  the  world's  already  existing  stock  of  silver,  and  then  in 

[own  the  coincidence  of  increased  product  and  decree 
price  as  a  lamentable  accident    it   does  not  oeear  to  him, 
apparently,  to  apply  the  principle  that  a  very  small  increase  is 
supply  may  produce  a  t  ery  significant  Gall  in  price  when  the 
and  is  lull v  satisfied;  perhaps  because  in*  fouls  it  difficult  to 
of  ;i  demand  for  one  of   the  monej    metals 
The  total  value  of  silver  mined  yearly,  moreover,  has 
grown  since  1890  to  1m»  about  1  per  rent  6t  the  world's  stab 
silver  coin-  and  that  is  no  contemptible  increment 

ant   completely   tor  the   tall    in  silver,    we   must    take 

ant  of  another  factor,  less  obvious  and  yet   more  important 

1   the   greatly    increased    production;    a    factor   which    was 

in  operation  in  the  years  following  the  gold  discoveries  of  1848, 

supply  of  gold  from  exerting  its  full 
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effect— s&U  in  operation  affcei    18  ,t  slow  decrease 

in  the  commensal  value  of  silver,  notwithstanding  tin 
produotic  »ld — ami  In  operation  with  nndiminiahed  B 

after  tin-  silver  discoveries  of  l ^*»o  and  succeeding  rears,  i«> 
strengthen  their  tendency  to  further  reduction  in  the  commercial 
value.  This  factor  is  found  in  popular  convenience.  Cappei 
took  the  place  of  polished  shelK  ami  Long  afterwards  silver  tin* 
plan-  of  OOpper,  in  tin?  pro  mankind  toward  civilization, 

Bimpls    because  exchanges  came  to  1m?   more   freqoent   ami   bo 
Involve  larger  values.    The  more  compact  ezpreesion  of  \  ■ 
was  adopted  is  b  time-saving  dm  Lee,  jnst  ss  have  been  tin*  rail- 
\wi\  and  the  telegraph  in  our  century.    In  the  gradual 
meal  of  silver  by  gold,  a--  a  monetary  stand-by,  history  has  i>eeu 
(nit  repeating  itself.     It  must,  in  candor  in-  admitted  -: 
explanation  has  already  been  examined  and  rejected  by  certain 
Inquirers;    partly  because  they  find  it  too  simple  and  partly  be- 
eanse  they  air  able  to  show  t  hut  paper  symbols  of  credit  have 
very  Largely  replaced  both  gold  ami  silver  in  mercantile  i>n-<i- 
true  that    for  nearly   nineteen   twentieths  of  the 
amounts  transferred  in  a  day's  business  the  ageneg  i^  paper,  hut 
it  cannot  be  admitted,  sb  a  conclusion  from  that  fact,  thai  e 
portability   is  not  a  matter  of  high  Importance  in  a  monetary 
dard — for  tin*  remaining  twentieth   of  the  transfers  is  a 
matter  too  important  to  be  overlooked.    The  bighei  the  nt-e  of 

Credit    grOWB    the    tinner    must    its   toots  Oling  to   the   soil;   the 

■  i.-i   the  bufimeati  dot ■■*■-  bj    paper,  tie*  mon  ity  there 

is  that  its  foundation  1m*  strong,  ami,  more  than  that,  that  it  MSl 
on  values  that    ran   1-  red   swifth,    safely,   and  Cheaply. 

Perfect  mobility   i-  an  essential  character  of  sound  money. 

Btrnuge  though  it  sounds,  in  this  land  where  the  ]n\ 
the  people  for  the  tlolhir  of  their  fathers  has  been  so  Loudly 
sung,  to  speak  of  the  depreciation  of  silver  as  having  been 
:i  popular  movement)  such  ■  w:l>  ol  speaking  is  accordant  with 
the  fact.  The  BBOcesBion  of  taws,  in  different  countries,  pro- 
viding a  uierel\  Subsidiary  offlCS  for  this  metal,  have  not  been 
hatched  OUl  bj  :i  DOUSpiraCj  ami  forced  on  a 
besting  public ;  noi  have  they  been-arbifcrar}  decrees  oJ  despots. 
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not  disturbed  or  defied  popular  opinion,  i 
in  the  monarchic  countries  where  they  were  enacted  ;  thej  fa 
expressed  and.  embodied  it.     If  this  is  true,  t  1  j  *  *  declining  \< 
of  silver  and  the  laws  which  hare  been  credited  with  "demi 
tizing"  that  metal  have  been  quite  distinct  effects  of  the  same 
h  ;  neither  one  an  effect  of  the  other.    If  this  is  true,  how 
futile  the  effbrt  to  reinstate  stiver  bj  i  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
i  —how  futile  the  expectation  of  accomplishing  anything 
[natters  back  to  where  th«>  need  to  be,  bj  any- 
ig  that  can  i*-  done  is  an  intersalaona]  monetary  conference! 
i  nly  characterised  sneh  oca  >  as 

ply  shams;  and  the  beai  we  tan  ii* ^ ►*-  from  one  of  Chen  is, 
that  it  shall  dearly  and  openlj  exp  i  the  aham 

We  need  not  care  to  deny  that  if  we  oonld  proonre  from  aU  the 
European  nations,  by  means  of  a  conference  or  by  any  means, 
legislation  favorable  to  silver,  a  higher  standing  might  be  given 
to  that  metal ;  but  this  wuuhl  be,  not  by  foree  of  the  legislation 
If,  bnt  by  foree  of  the  changed  popular  opinion  which  alone 
oonld  made  its  enactment  possibla 
The  consideration  «»t"  the  ineffectiveness  of  legal-tcndei 

i  values  of  other  things  than  debts,  has  led  as  into  a  long 
digression,  for  which  the  practical  importance  of  the  question 
ussed  is  our  best  excuse.    The  conclusion  to  he  drawn  from 
it,  so  Est  as  It  affects  our  main  question,  differs  Dot  from  the  one 
with  which  we  started  out  ■  tliat  there  is  ttOthin.  power  of 

government  over  legal  tender,   which  calls  for  legislation   to 
the  amount   of  currency    rather  than  that   of  other 
desirable  articles.      But    there  arc  other  special   peonliaril 
of  money,  not  yet  mentioned;  what  influence  have  they  in  the 

The  power  of  measuring  value  without  having  value  itself, 
would,  [fit  really  existed,  be  eminent!]  distinctive,  and  might 
therefore  be  of  importance  in  this  inquiry.  General  K.  A. 
Walker,  in  his  able  and  interesting  treatise  on  money,  is  so  sate 
that  the  power  exists,  having  many  examples  to  give  of  ex- 
eonducted  on  a  merely  fiat  circulating  medium,  limited 
In  amotu  h.-  nana]  term  ■■  measure  of  \  al 
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and  would  sulwtitute  "common  denominator/1     Arrording  to 
tins  view,  the  function  of  money  depends  all  upon  the  amount 

slated,  and   Bone  upon  the  utility  oi   the  substance 
m  making  it.  or  t<-  be  obtained  bj  presentation  >»t  it.     But  does 
General  Walker  quite  establish  his  point  1    He  baa  shown  many 
instances  of  the  circulation  of  "  inconvertible "  money,  bat 

mown  ;m\  in  which  those  among  whom  it  circulated  were  not 
persuaded  thai  it  would  at  some  time  become  convertible  1  Bafl 
he  shown  thai  Eis  value  in  exchange  was  at  any  time  aiiytb 
else  than  Che  general  estimate  of  the  probability  of  its  redemp- 
tion 1  In  establishing  the  tart  that  this  inconvertible  currency 
oras  always  certain  to  depreciate  when  issues  <>t  it  were  greatlj 
increased,  has  in*  proved  this  depreciation  due  to  the  mere  1 1 
quantity,  rathea  than  to  the  diminished  faith  in  ultimate  re 
demotion,  resulting  from  the excessive  issues?  Nm  conelusu elj . 
Oin_*  suspecta  at  times  that  he  has  substituted  hindsight  foi    fi 

1  i  in  treating  his  colonial  oarrenoj  system  as  baaed  en  mere 
thff.  and  act  allowed  for  the  hope.**  that  were  really  held,  though 
extravagant)  aa  the  evert  proved,  of  their  being  made  good. 
Exchangee  are  founded  on  values  attached,  not  on  values  inhe- 
rently belonging*,  to  things.  But  even  if  we  should  accept 
General  Walker  literally,  we  could  not  infer  | 
that  it  is  u<lvisai>le  for  the  ^nvcnunenl  to  provide  an  ample 
onrreucj   bj   inconvertible  issues ;   Bar  it  is  ntiaJ  pu 

bis  doctrine  that  each  wrreaej  cm  art  as  true  money  only  hi 
narrowly  restricted  amounts. 

There  is  another  trait  in  which  money  differs  from  othei 
valuables  :  that  a  smaller  amount  of  it  Can  perform  very  neail> 
tin*  same  office  a.s  a  larger,  if  distributed  in  the  same  way. 

"  If  ■  man  bad  only  ftlty  cent*  tor  every  dollar  be  now  has,  and  the 
of  everything  he  wanted  to  buyfeU  -me  half,  would  bono 
jn-j  si  rloh  :»*  DOW  2    Bo  of  a  community  or  a  country.     It  Is  only  tn.»- 
Qsuae  it  may  oome  Into  bus!  o  en  relations  with  Rome  other  eommod 
or  eouutry  that  has  a  greater  mapply  of  money  and  goods  at   in. 
priest,  thai  it  need  takes  thought  tot  Itaown  supply.    Whet 
is  tight '  in  any  place  it  is  not  because  the  amount  in  general  circulation 
Is  small,  but  because  calculations  have  been  made  on  a  greater  amount 
than  actually  exists — which  can  happen,  and  does  happen,  what 

the  amount." 


O  Ti 


>le  things  dio*    aott 

-in    deficienoj    ..i..-  p;tii   of  si 
never  be  to  1  Bivalent  for  two  pain.    But  this  differ* 

between  mooej  end  other  tilings,  Ehougfi  one  of  tike  inostaig- 

niticant    different  «  -    existing,    Ifl    BO   obviously  B    rOQflOD    Why    tin* 

rnmenl  should  )►*•  leas  rather  than  more  solicitous  to  in- 
apply,  than  is  tin*  ease  "i   otber  desirable  things 
that  no  Anther  tint*-  need  1m-  spent  upon  it. 

There  seems  to  \*-  no  reason  in  tin*  peculiar  nature  of  money, 
then  hj    nuj    of   the  law  making  force  oJ    government 

should  be  expended  in  efforts  to  increase  the  supply  of  it;  nor 

we  any  more  encouraged  to  such  efforts  bj  oar  know 
theeJXeets  which,  despite  the  wishes  of  those  who  make  them. 

adapted  to  produce.    They  usually  faakethe  directia 
reinforcing  tin-  currency  "t"  tin-  oonntrj  with  currency  of  ,m  in- 
-i  kind;   reinforcing  currency,  to  speak  explicitly,  wl 
■  is  that  of  iii.-  metal  in  it,  with  currency  which  is  mad 

pass  at  a  higher  valne  than  it  intrinsically  hits,  by  being  allowed 

a  higher  power  in  paying  debts.    The  added  currency  (which 
be  iimivIn  overvalued,  SB  is  proposed  with  silver,  and  may 
be   intrinsically  worthless,  afl   with   promissory    notes  i   can   only 
have  this  higher  debt-paying  power  as  Bar  as  the  legislation 
of  the  country  extends,  and  therefore  the  practical  tendency 
this  measure  is  always  to  accumulate  the  Infer! or  kind  within 
the    country,   and  send   tin-  superior  abroad,   according  t 
principle  known  a-  Greaham's  law.  which  is  alter  aU  only  an 
application  of  the  larger  truth,  that  things  u«-  where  they  fi 
th«-  best  prio 

Thus  it  is  not  an  addition  tO  OUT  <  urremy  that  WO  gain  by  this 

but  a  substitution  of  one  sort  tot  soother.    We  have 
therefore  no  warrant   tor  expecting  anj  Lasting  addition  to  oui 
currency  supply  from  any  form  of  the  project  tor  tin-  free  coinage 
oi  silver,  at  a  valuation  higher  than  that   intrinsic  in  the  met 
foi  that  can  onlj  result  in   making  the  demand  tor  silver  n 
lively  higher,  and  that  for  gold  consequently  Lower  here  thai 
countries  where  silver  is  not  so  favored,  and  hence  in  banking 
np  our  silver  al  home  and  sending  our  gold  abroad,     t 
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t    has   been  i»roduce(l    by   tin*   artificial    demand   for    siher 
ted  in  this  country  bj  another  agency:  the  "pawnbroker 
art"    Of   (he    Uth  of   July.    1890,    Often   tailed   til*    "Sherman 
Mil" — a  reproach  from  Which  the  Ohio  senator,  by  his  ear.' 

endeavors  to  mitigate  the  graver  vices  erf  the  measure,  is  by  this 
time  entitled  to  lie  cleared.  ThefieoeJ  year  ended  June,  1891, 
was  marked  by  a  strong  demand  on  us  for  specie,  owing  to  the 

financial  crisis  in  London  :  our  excess  of  exported  gold  increased 
(rem  14,000,000  of  the  previous  year  to  668,000,600.     And  yet, 

nnder  the  influence  of  this  act.  our  silver  exports  actually 
diminished,  the  export  excess  beiny >!!,  000,000  in  lSS!i!K».  and 

but  $4,600,000  in  I.^imiI.      The   figures  for  the  liscal  year  just 

led  will  show  the  same  character;  and  the  effect  of  this  arti- 
I  demand  for  stiver  in  holding  that  metal  at  borne,  while 
hastening  the  export  of  gold,  is  plainly  to  l»e  read  in  them. 
The  number  of  yean  that  such  ;1  process  can  eontinm 
bringing  us  to  an  era  of  gold  premiums  and  reducing  us  to  the 
rank  of  a  silver-using  country,  is  .piite  calculable,  and  not  vi 

The  ways  in  which  our  good  forefathers  need  bo  try  to  hold  the 

money   in    the   COUHtry,    by   laws   punishing   the   export    of 

ad  by  laws  punishing  the  import  of  foreign  merchandise, 
have  often  been  discussed,  and  their  fatality  has  been  thorough!} 

exposed.*      Indeed,   we    might    almost    say   If  a    iti.-aMire  of  Lc 

lation  could  be  more  foolish  than  that  for  supplementing  the 
better  monej  of  a  country  by  inferior  money  to  increase  the 
currency,  it  Is  that  for  securing  the  retention  of  the  better 
money  by  penalties. 

In  considering  this  question  on  its  theoretics]  side,  we  most  not 
fail  ■  n/.e  experience  as  the  true  teacher,  and  general  prin- 

ciples, however  carerullj  reasoned,  as  suitable  for  guidance  i 

Gar  as  experience  eonJtrms  them.    The  history  of 
mental  efforts  to  expand   the  currency— by  its  own  promissory 
notes,  even  thou..  d  (as  in  the  assiffnats  of  a  century  bj 

by  embarking  in  banking  enterprises  (as  in  the  famous  MU 
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sippi  scheme,  the  recent  Argentine  land  bank,  and  other  instan- 
ces in  the  history  of  every  country),  by  depreciating  the  coinage 
(which  no  country  has  failed  to  try,  at  one  time  or  another,  and 
most  of  them  repeatedly),  and  by  discriminating  against  gold 
exports — is  an  extensive  history,  and  it  is  a  history  of  failures. 
Space  does  not  permit  an  adequate  discussion  of  this  history, 
and  this  is  the  less  necessary,  since  the  work  has  been  recently 
so  well  done  in  a  series  of  editorial  articles  in  the  Century  Maga- 
zine— whose  publishers  have  wisely  reproduced  it  in  book  form. 
History  there  speaks,  in  the  same  voice  with  theory. 

What  can  the  government  prudently  and  properly  do  to  in- 
sure its  citizens  an  adequate  currency  supply?  Just  what  it 
does  to  insure  them  an  adequate  supply  of  shoes  and  other  de- 
sirables :  it  can  secure  the  possession  of  property  and  enforce 
contracts.  Beyond  that,  nothing.  What  private  enterprise  may 
do,  by  government  permission,  "is  another  story." 

A.  B.  AND  H.  Farquhar. 
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A  TRUE  and  practical  education  will  enable  ustoreoog 
and  make  the  best  and  most  judicious  i  mately, 

of  the  opportunities  that  mayoorae  to  us,  or  thai  ira  ma;.  Ik* 
able  bo  Create  for  ourselves,  in  all  the  relations  of  lite.  The 
plain4  on  winch  we  live  ami  ad  wiD  be  fixed  by  OOt  mental 
organism,  oar  environment,  and  education. 

Education  is  tin-  acquisition  of  knowledge.     True  education  is 
knowledge  <>t  facts  and  their  relations  (<■  each  other.     The  n 
facU  is  hei*e  naed  En  the  broadest  sensi — to  Include  conditions, 
then  origin,  outgrowths,   ultimate*,  and   the  operative   i*-- 

throughout     Whatever  the  s *ee  of  the  knowledge,  whether 

scholastic  or  onrj  from  observation  permitted  by  the  environ- 
ment of  the  Individual,  every  impression  created  thai 
■  >  perception,  is  education.  Whatever  Impression  en 
Impulse  that  amounts  to  perception,  producing  thought,  will 
foci  I'M  the  time  to  tfce  Individual  ;  and  if  old  enough 
to  reason  he  will  form  a  conception  and  have  an  opinion.  His 
opinion  will  dictate  hie  action.  However  erroneous  the  opinion 
may  be  in  the  light  of  more  knowledge)  to  him — for  the  time — 

it  is  lad  ;   ami  lie  0066  it  as  such  for  reasoning  and  for  action. 

The  origin  of  mental  anergj  to  each  lndividnal,  is  dependent 
in  the  tirst  place  on  physical  conformation  and  adjustment. 
With  the  dawn  of  consciousness  and  perception  education 
begins,  and  the  character  and  trend  of  that  energy  is  depeu 
first,  ou  the  organism,  and  second,  on  the  education;  while  the 
latu-i  is  dependent  on  the  environment. 

The  word  "education'1  Sfl  10   associated   with  t. -aching  and 

i k  knowledge  that  the  thought  is  apt  to  apply  it  only  in  that 

i  i\  ;  i nit  when  considering  the  subject  we  must  think 
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being,   whatever  nukes    Improflgfom    that    p  orrected 

thought. 

ii  .i  child  Im-  bora  En  which  the  organism  is  so  formed  and 
adjusted  that  it  will  bare  large  development  of  aoquisitiven 
MTiviiuMK'^.  and  motion,  without  conscientiousness)  reverence, 
love  of  approbation,  ami  good  mora]  perceptions  (I  Bpeak  of 
mental  impulses  sad  boulties,  not  phrenological  bumps)  with 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  "I  surroundings]  the  natural  trend 
of  hie  impulses  would  Im-  toward  stealing*  it'  bom  and 
m  tin-  slams  he  would  become  s  bhiet  it  bora  and  reared 
ag  conditions  thai  would  bring  example  and  beaehing  tend- 
to  create  Doonteracting  impolsaB  and  give  practical  laoo 
edge  »»t  the  right  use  of  its  dominant  propensities,  he  might 
become  ■  millionaire.  It'  benevolence,  love  of  approbation, 
ad  self-esteem  should  be  developed  to  a  proper  de- 
gree by  education,  ins  ability  to  acquire  riches  would  be  coupled 
a  itli  a  philanthropic  use  of  wealth.  But  if  to  these  three  active 
impulses  should  be  added  eombativeneasj  firmness,  reverence, 
mill  wlf-eeteem,  abnormally  developed,  with  dull  perception  of 
even-handed  naturally,  he  would  be  a  religious  mastic 

and  bigot  ;  ;hh1.  it  his  environment  should  be  in  keeping  with 
the  natural  impulses,  he  would  in-  an  intolerant  radical,  pea 
outing  all  who  refused  to  accept  his  opinions^  bowevei  much  ho 

might  change  them  ;it  any  tune. 

When  iin>  infant  begins  to  become  conscious,  one  of  in  first 
onsive  impulses  is  i"  Impressions  through  the  aye  and  ■ 
noticing  the  person  and  voice  of  the  mother,  and  laughing.  In 
education  bae  begun.  In  time  it  will  reach  out  tor  things  and 
begin  to  acquire  a  perception  of  distance,  Tin*  developing 
mental  energy,  which  is  tin-  Datura]  outgrowth  of  its  physj 
formation  ami  adjustment,  will  appear  in  {he  impulses  responsive 
to  impressions \  and  tin-  character  of  the  demonstrations  will 
i**e  the  trend  of  the  impulses.  As  it  grows,  and  conseious- 
ncss  iuerea.se*.  audit  takes  more  notice,  the  demonstrations  wiU 
Ik-  stronger  and  more  marked. 

it  of  susceptibility  to  impres 
ating  mental  impulses,  education  begins;  ami  thence  onward, 
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education  continues,  and  is  nude  Dp  Of  eaclb  thing  ami  ev< 
thing  tliat    makes  such  an    impression  M  to  Create  an   imp 
that  responds  or  manifests  Itself  in  any  form. 
Here  we  have  an  automat  it1  piece  of  animated  machinery, 
ipahle  of   infinite  adaptation   and  development,    of  whirl 
i  !\    Imou    rexy  little;  but  duty  requires  us  to  try  to  learn 
and  develop  tin-  U-st  adaptations  to  tike  practical   purposes  of$ 
lifetime,  of  wliich  it  is  capable.     We  control  it  only  for  b  time, 
and  thence  on  it  must  develop  and  apply  itself.     In  doing  this 
we  are  educating  it,  and  at  the  same  time  ere  being  educated. 

It    is    perfectly   patent    that    the    education    we   impart    may 
bee  true  one  or  a  false  one.  depending  on   whether  the   imp 
have  received  tfl  true  OX   false,  and    whether   we  have  a  true  0OD- 

eeptson  "t  iiir  child  and  of  tin*  i»cm  methtHls  for  guiding 
We  niay  comprehend  our  position  bettei  se  educators,  whether. 
■  iit,  nurse,  01  teacher,  if  we  will  consider  it  as  an  inani- 
iate,  automatic  maehiue.  capable  of  infinite  possibilities,  forced 
into  onr  care,  and  s  blob  we  must  keep  and  deal  with  ;  kno* 
really  nothing  of  what  its  development  will  be,  hut  knowing 
that  it  will  grow  end  enlc  Hid  operate  in  some  way,  for 

1  or  ill  ;  and  to  a  material  extent  dependent  On  the  use  we 
make  of  our  knowledge  iii  dealing  with  it.  "What  would  we  do 
if  rightly  educated  ourselves?  Evidently,  we  would  begin  t*> 
educate  ourselves  further  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  thing 
we  have  to  deal  with.  We  would  watch  and  study  it.  and  learn 
from  all  we  could  observe  gfi  its  developments  from  da\  to  da\ 
appear,  U  to  tiie  formation  and  adjustment,  and  what  OOUrSS  bo 
puisne  in  relation  to  it  to  develop  Ufl  capabilities  ami  u. 
it  m<»st  OSefol.  SOW  much  more  important  La  11  that  we  should 
pursue  the  same  course  with  the  animate  machine!      It  may  de- 

►p  its  natural    faculties  earl)   and    rapidly,  or  late  and  slowly. 

Kn  either  or  both,  physical  and   mental  directions.      With  it.  the 

I  of  the  impulses   in   response  to   imp  indicates 

the    physical    formation    and    adjustment    of    the    org&OiSXB    for 

mental  energy  3  andaeareful  observation  of  the  impulses  will 
Indicate  whaJ  course  to  pursue  in  the  creation  of  imp 

and  cultivation  of  impulses:  in  encouraging  spontaneous  ones 


*■:/>(  ax/*  i- 


to  counteract  them  ;  wit 

a  order  i"  produce  and  d 

libriuin.     In  all  this,  we  a  ■■-»  while 

educating  the  child  ;  u<>t  only  mentally  but  pi»\ 

the  intellect  h\  rrwvinlnfc  but  the  muselaaand  nerves  am 

by  iiaiiii.     As  the  infant  paapoo on  through  Hm-  stages  "i  growth 

i«'  childhood,  youth,  ami  manhood  or  womanhood,  ti  i 

course  of  observation  and   action   should    attend   on    1  In-    DAI 

those  having  supen  iaion  ;  and  tin*  final  dm  elopmenl  w  ill  depend 
largely  apon  fchia  observation  and  action,  of  the  waal  of  it. 

Until  ot  acfaool   BgB,  observation.  »*H*Pp*^  instruction,  and   im- 

pul*  .  will  constitute  the  sources  <>i  education.    The 

natural  trend  of  bculties,  with  outgrowths  of  environment,  will 
create  mental  conditions  and  Impulses  that  will  affecl  all  the 
life — more  or  leas* 

judicious  management   i  sea  the  requis 

education  In  the  parent)  custodian  or  teacher.     Comparatively 
Uw  |  •■  wh.p  bare, aa parents, emotion,  I 

it,  and  a  disinclination  to  spontaneous  out- 

Bon    together  with  a  disposition  t"  encourage  and  force evi 
:  ol    precocity,   prevent  the  oae  of  it  too  often  and  bj  t * *•  * 
itid  BO)  like  wtr.i  mis  are  permitted 

lo  be  made  and  injurious  Impulses  are  developed.     With  te  i 

iv  made  to  instill  afl  much  information  as  possible, 

everything  else.     When  school   age   is  reached 

Boho]  strain!  and  teaching  begin]  and  bare  tin-  same  obe 

■u  and  adapt  at  urn  ot  methods  toendaaltould  '*•  observed  with 

eased  car  Datura]  mental   trend  when  in  a  healthy 

mid  i»-  encouraged,  while  it  is  held  in  check  and 

bj  effoii  i"  dev(  top  whatever  i>  latenl  and  morbid  that 

la  needed  to  maintain  a  practical  balance — such  a  balance  as 

will  enable  the  leading  faculties  to  become  most  oaefbl 

rj   mentality  has  its  limitations.     The  tine  object  of  edu- 
on  should  be  to  ascertain  what  the  boundary  incloses  and 
then  instill  a  knowledge  of  ftucli  facts  as  will  enable  that  men- 
tality to  be   mo  lefal   within  the    boundary   of 

US   limitations.       1    sav    [iracticalh     ii-el'ul.      That     iuclmh £ 
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the  scientific  kniiw  ledge  of  facte  to  be  nsed  En  some  husiness 
— trade  or  profession — bat  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  Lift  \ 

-itv    of    :hI jiKtiiH-nt    to    OOtlditioilfl  ;    Imw   to  pre- 

health  ;  racogntoe  and  diaoharge  soelal  and  political  obligations 
and  dutiefl  j  to  practice  such  self-control u  will  maintain  equilib- 
rium—give the  beat  use  of  the  faculties  En  all  individual, 
domestic,  eJvie,  and  business  relations*  Education-— like  monej 
— hafl  do  use  of  value,  exeepi  sock  ae  tends  to  give  us  what  we 
seed,  and  maintain  physical,  intellectual,  and  ethloa]  eqnilib- 
riu in  ami  progress. 

Education   is  the  cultivation   of  a   mental   organism,     it    is 
much  like  any  other  cultivation  in  its  subordination  to  natural 
es,  and  edncatora  must  be  governed  by  the  same  «  baraeter  of 
reasoning  thai  other  cultivators  ara    llie  subjects  to  be  culti- 
vated are  already  made  to  their  hand;  must  be  taken  jus 

and  the  mode  of  development  that  is  applied,  as  well  :is 
the  extent  sought  to  be  at t:iuM*il.  must  be  adapted  to  the  subject, 
which  adaptation  the  educator  himself  must  learn  bj  observs 
tf  on  and  experiment*  The  sheep  former  must  have  breeds  of 
gheep  adapted  to  the  climate  and  soil  which  he  cultivates  \  and 
lie  must  seek  a  market  in  the  place  that  buys  or  uses  the  bind  Of 
wool  his  sheep  produce.  The  grain  farmer  must  raise  such 
grain  as  is  adapted  to  his  soil  and  must  use  such  \m\ 
mentSand  Cultivate  in  such  manner  and  time  as  the  soil,  the 
climate,   and    the  arop   will    permit.     The    manufacturer   o4 

metals  must  adapt  his  furnaces,  forges,  retorts.  condensers,  and 
machinery  to  the  materials  he  works,  ami  must  locate  his  plant 
where  power,  supplies,  and  waste  can  t»e  properly  adjusted. 
The  same  priueiples  apply  t0  the  cultivation  of  R  mentc  I 

Methods  adapted  '«>  the  Individual  must  be  used,  and  be 
should  be  fitted  for  the  kind  of  place  his  ability  will  best  enable 
him  to  till. 
Every  attempt  to  pursue  a  mode  not  applicable,  or  to  push 
:  beyond  the  limit  fixed  by  conditions,  or  fit  the  sulked 
a  plate  to  Which  he  is  not  adapted,  is  waste  of  effort  and   pro- 
ductive of  retrogressive  action.     The  ultimate  is  this.     Bdnca 
1   and  civilization  are  counterparts  and  mutually    interde 


pendent.     A  true  education  (where  the  individual  Is  developed 

in  lb*  liuf  Of  ami  In  the  extent  Of  his  l*'st  natural  rapacity  — for 

the  place  he  can  beet  All)  prodmm  a  true  civilisation    -.*  fairly 
balejiGed  nodal  condition    .mil  that  In  turn  produces  a  big 
atnui.  which,  again  in  torn,  b  more  advanced  civili- 

an.   On  tin*  other  baud,  ;t  Mae  education,  or  education 
hods,  ox  a  false  position  in  the  uses  of  education, 
diiceA  a  folae  civilization  j  which  in  tan  mag  produce  more 
need  conditions  In  knowledge]  but  also  produces  m< 

l  tends  to  obliterate  ethical  perception,  and  to  de- 
grade the  Intellectual  farce  to  the  use  of  the  animal  bnpn] 

much  ;ls  the  natural  forces  inherent  In  matter  are  oojy 
active  under  the  fundamental  law  of  equilibration  in  maintain- 
equilibrium,    we   must    recognize    thai   nil   progress   is  in 
reaction  and  readjustment.     Displaoemenj  is  constant,  bringing 
into  operation  new    manifestations  of  force,  and  under  thai  law 
i  and  readjustment  restore  equilibrium  and  so  maintain 
order,     Where  readjustment  tails  catastrophe  follows ;  or  where 
readjustment  lb  obstructed  and  not  completed  abnormal  and  in- 
ptive  conditions  result.    Wherever  natural  force  is  put  in 
atum  by  our  acta,  it  will  follow  its  on n  laws,    if  we  attempt 
to  change  Its  operation  we  onl]  obstruct)  andaj  once  new  ft 
red     Natural  order  is  disturbed,  and  n>  artificial  P 
produce  order,     kn  effort  to  make  a  musician  oui  of  a 
person  who  has  no  perception  <>r  time  or  tune;  or  t"  n 
■_■  man  out  of  one  who  has  no  clear  moral  percepta< 
would  bo  a  useless  effort.     No  amount  of  l<  oould  accom- 

plish it.  If,  by  education,  tin*  lacking  perceptions  could  be 
supplied,  then  natural  force  would  operate  in  establishing  order* 
But  without  this,  neither  could  aueeaed  in  the  vocation  assigned 
to  him  ami  tin-  attempl  lo  educate  either  for  tin-  place  would  be 
in  violation  of  order,  ami  an  obstruction  of  natural  force, 

It  follows  then,  thai  when  La  In  a  (aide  position  no  step 

'h-  taken  that  will  nut  load  t<>  mote  falsities  ;  tin-  only  escape 
i*  to  get  into  a  true  position,     \<>  Axed  system  of  stndj  tor  a 

one  class,  with  parying  mentalil 
.irious  directions,  can  be  profitably  followed  will 
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a  true  education  for  each  Individual    Each 

mied  with  the  same  Quantity  of  information,  bat  to  oo 
practical  and  as  b  s  bole.  Soma  will  fail  to  Learn  what  they  need 
to  know  ami  others  Learn  much  of  which  they  can  make  no 
practice]  use.  When  development  discloses  in  a  student  tin* 
bcoltiee  which  will  prove  bo  be  the  most  practical  in  and  for  the 
uses  of  life — which  he  can  himself  put  to  the  beet  use — lie  should 
go  into  a  dans   where  (hose  faculties  ran  be  practically  edu- 

dj  without  regard  bo  any other elaanoa oi  grades.    Thai  i 
not  be  done  now  uuder  any   system   followed   In    the  common 
Bohooleorin  mans  of  the  higher  institutions.    A  rearrangement 

Id  be  made,  beginning  now.  and  progressing  lis  fast  as  ex- 
perience will  permit.  It  will  take  a  good  while  to  reach  I 
proper  organization,     it  is  not  material  whether  -nge- 

menl  is  made  in  classification  of  schools  or  departments  in  i 
school.     Bach  student  should  go  inl  ■  In  the  Bchool  tha 

bed  adapted  to  develop  him,  regardless  of  any  other  class. 

There  can  be  no  progiuuuivc  education  or  civilisation  without 
government.  There  ran  l>e  no  government  without  civil  order. 
There  can  U*  do  civil  order  without  intelligent  and  judicious 
political  action.     Therefore,  politics  demands  the  first  and  high 

n&e  ot  education.  Polities  proper  is  the  formulation  and 
consideration  flf  policies  to  lx*  carried  into  practice  in  the 
administration  of  government,  adapted   to   the   organism  of  the 

particular  government  to  be  administered,    The  relation! 
tween  the  general  government  and  Its  subordinate  agencies,  and 

Of  I  lie   people  to  both,  should  1h„-  taught  and  constitute  a  part  of 

the  education  of  every  person  owing  allegiam  »,  aa  for  as  can  be 
made  possible. 

Politics  i>  properly  a  profession;  and   in   fact,  the   hi 
among  the  learned  professions,     it  should  I  -  irded  by  tin- 

state     In  this  view  the  uses  of  education   reach   the  highest 
hunt  of  human  Importance  and  endeavor  j  that  is,  theadminis- 

tiation  of  government     On  thai   administration,  the  peace,  the 

niorale,  the  prosperity,  and  the  liberty  of  the  whole  peopfc 
dependent.    There  can  be  no  true  and  practical  religion  without 
civil  Liberty.     In  turn,  the  character   of  the  administratioi 


n  mi,: 


dependent  on  the  political  education  of  tho* 
duct  it.    Especially  is  this  so  in  a  republic  Like  ours  ;  :t  national 
republic  made  op  of  a  onion  i  republics,  sU  goveruiuenl 

lieing    under    authority    ol    written    eonsniuti«-us.    and    each 
republic  with  separate  antl  differing  constitatiom    Tin-  pelfc 

to   maintain    the    integrity     of    each    ami    all    to    1hj     pet 

in  adminurtering    government,   must,   DjeeeflSBrUy,   in-  an   cut 
uH.wth  from  tin-  organization,   and  whatever  that   outgrowth 
maybe — wb<  g  bo  apod  or  evil — to  pn  -  i  or. 

destruction  of  liberty — it   must  be  recoguized  when  it  appears, 
be  studied,  and  be  bo  dealt  with  as  i<>  make  it  teas!  harmful  and 
useful. 
In   the  governmental  organization    are    nave    the    inanimate 
'tuatie  machine,  made  to  onr  band,  capable  of  infinite  pc 
liilities,  and  we  are  to  educate  ourselves  in  its  arrangement,  ad 
jMstiiitiir.   practical   use-*,   and  possibilities.     Like  the  animate 
•line,  under  the  operations  of  natural   force  it   is  Mibject   to 
impressions,  creating  and  responding  in  natural  impulses.     Our 
knowledge  of  its  intricate  machinery,  and  the  outgrowths  when 
in  action  under  the  Operations  of  natural  force  Sf  it  may  In*  im- 
pressed in  contact  with  other  nations  and  vita  continue  <■ 
arising  among  the  iooal  agencies,  is  very  limited.     It  grows;  its 
I -otineciious  and   relations  expand;  bringing   constant   and    in- 

BOW  relations,  conditions,  and  operations  of  force  ;  hftl 
new  outgrowths.     lr  develops  idiosyncxafties — unlooked-for  and 
ineradicable   relations  and   conditions.     In  every  respect  El 
like  the  child  ;  needs  the  same  watchful  care  and  study;  and 
-  one  coi  daptation  to. outgrowths  and  environment. 

oapable  of  so  much  and  no  more,  and  must  be  kept  iu  its 
right  place  to  accomplish  that  of  which  it  is  capable.    This  edn- 
Cation  Of   0TO8elvefl   into   the  capabilities  and  uses  of  the  01  . 
ism.  and  the  adaptation  of  its  outgrowths  to  ends  of  just  and 
_n*essive  government,    is  political  edocatlon — the  WW 

aationa]  civilization— and  the  very  fountain  of  lib- 
erty and  justice. 

To  Illustrate.     Finance   is  an  outgrowth   of   trade   and  com- 
merce.   Without  these  there  would  be  ao  use  tor  finance.     If  a 
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financial  policy  be  inaugurated  bj  government,  when  established 
and  put  into  operation  the  taws  and  forces  thai  will  finally  goi 
and  control  its  operations  Mill  grow  out  of  iteel£    Legislation 
could  control  on]  bo  frame  a  system.    In  operation, 

it  would  hove  *<►  in-  adapted  to  externa]  and  changing  conditions, 
for  it  would  evolve  oen  forces  thai  could  not  be  anticipated  and 
pio\  ided  for,    Hence,  financiers  would  bare  t^ >  watch  and  sts 
the  system  constantly,  and  adapt   it  t<>  the  business  eonditions 
and  changes  ao  br  as  the  Ian  would  permit    Where  that  could 
inn  be  done  it  would  be  in  antagonism  with  natural  forot 
out  of  the  conditions — because  of  a  faulty  law. 
Just  so  with  the  system  of  government    Under  it,  while  on 
neml  plane,  fixed  principles  can  obtain  and  1m-  recognised 
everywhere  in  a  general  way,  in  a  special  way,  varying  pott 
must  and  will  be  necessary  in  ditlerent  loealities.    The  industries 
in  the  New  England  regions  will  not  be  the  same  as  they  are  in 
the  prairie  regions  ;  nor  will  either  be  the  same  as  they  are  in  the 
DOttOU  and  BUgU  Tin-  maritime  localities  in  all   th 

will  1h-  unlike  the  inland.  Variation  m  tin-  civilization,  the 
sm-iai  conditions  and  habits  of  the  people,  will  m  well  as 

variation  in  tin-  modes  of  conducting  business  and  trade.  The 
mi]  .  ui'l  impulses  of  the  people  will  1m-  different;  and 

different  policies  will  exist  as  t<.  government  Bach  state  is 
b  separate  government  agency]  sovereign  and  iudejiendent  in 
some  tilings  j  and  the  various  countries,  townships,  cities,  and 
other  municipal  divisions  are  lesser  agencies.  Bach  is  orj 
Leed  according  to  the  impulses  and  civilization  of  the  locality 
and  environment  of  the  state  |  some  under  general  laws,  some 
under  local  and  special  laws  in  force  in  a  particular  agenC)  only. 
The  general  government  formed  by  all.  as  in  Interstate  and 
international    agency,    is    hound    In    protect   each     in     its    own 

republican  form.    The  national  government  must  protect  the 
ee  in  their  constitutional  rights,  ami  the  states,  aeverally, 
must  protect  all  of  their  subordinate  agencies  in  their  const 

tional  rights;  while  each  and"  all  must  maintain  the  rights  of 
the  people  according  to  the  fundamental  law  of  each  shite.  In 
each  one,  local  conditions  evolve  varying  forces,  creating  new 
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and  dissimilar  conditions,  and   tin-  atlapuitiou  of  the  machinery 
of  j:  ni  to  these  ende--recognixing  the  conditions    re 

-  the  highest  political  knowledge  and  skill. 
The  propositions  of  statesmen  looking  to  siu-h  adaptation  con- 
stitute the  questions  of  policy  for  examination  and  disenmion, 
and  on  them  as  they  arise  brae  parties  should  form,  Whether 
those  propositions  are  Legitimate  outgrowths  of  the  gov 
mental  organisations  in  action,  is  the  first  proper  snbjeei  fiw 
Inquiry.      If    tfcey   ;iie.   they  are    principles.      Thai    is.    ml< 

Lng  OOl    Of   an  ftgfafring  slate  Of    tacts.      If  they  are 

imt,  they  are  mere  propositions  and  are  only  matter  for  untried 

experiment.     As  such  the  e  the  open  door  t*>  danger  and 

bb  a  OonfltituUon  Is  adopted  the  form  of  government  is 
fixed.     lis  provisi  i  stitnte  an  existing  state  of  beta    Onl 

of  those  facts  will  grow  the  rules  or  principles  that  ••in 

all  propositionB  intended  as  political  policies  to  be  earried  Into 
practice  in  administering  the  government.    Unless  a  proposition 

1m-   within   the  line  of    those   principles,  it  is  inapplicable  :  and 

attempts  bo  enforce  it.  as  law  will  do  violence  bo  the  true  ends  of 

government.     Bui  few  of  those  intrusted  with  the  srfminlstra- 

•  of  government — especially  of  legislation — have  a  political 

education.     They  are  ignorant   of — or  if  they  know  they  diare 

truths,  and  are  constant!)  trying  to  force  upon  the 

Statutes  propositions  that  ate  inimical   bo  the  principles  which 

are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  governmental  organisations 

— both  state  and  national.     They  are  in  constant  conflict  with 

inciples,  and  the  true  ends  of  She  form  of  government 

are  only  partially  attained  or  are  defeated  altogether* 

Partisan  elans  are  ariaoatied  political  parties — clans  whose 
members  hang  together,  though  divided  in  sentiment  and 
opinion,  and  follow  leaders  in  opposition  to  another  elan  of  tike 
make-up,  following  other  leaders.  Propositions  totally  inappli- 
cable raider  our  Conns  of  government  arc  presented  as  political 
miscalled  political  principles  j  and  attempts  are 
made  to  force  them  into  practice.  They  constitute  new  con- 
ditions of   fact,  evolve  forces  antagonistic  to  the  true  political 
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principles  arising  out  of  the  governmental  organism,  confuse 
and  mislead  the  people,  and  breed  more  falsities  and  national 

illHIHUlllitN. 

The  necessity  for  regarding  politics  as  a  profession  for  which 
a  thorough  political  education   is  requisite   in  those  who  follow 
it,  and  for  a  political  education  of  those  baring  the  eta  I 
franchise   to  an  extent  that  will   enable  them   to  understand 
policies  when  called  upon  to  choose,  is  an  overwhelming  neces- 
sity, it  we  ace  to  retain  our  republics  and  the  liberties  they  are 
intended  to  guarantee.     We  cannot  oacpeot  that  persons  ch- 
t-»  till  official  positions  will  all  be  statesmen,  nor  that  all  of  them 
will  have  a  political  education  ;  but  with  a  proper  adjust  man!  of 
the  schools  so  that  they  can  and  must  impart  a  knowledge  of  pol- 
itics, the  coming  generations  would  know  enough  to  test  would-l>e 
official  representatives,  and  require  enough  of   them  to  fa 
Mich  a  knowledge  of  the  profession  of  polities  as  would  enable 
them  to  discharge  their   duties  intelligently  as  administrators  of 
government. 

Then  politirat  parties  would  be  a  means  to  political  ends,  and 
not  as  now,  mere  clans,  striving  for  place  and  emolument,  many 
members  in  each,  voting  for  officials  who  will  support  policies  to 
which  they  are  opposed  from  principle,  simply  beottOSS  they  In- 
long  to  a  particular  partisan  clan,  miscalled  a  political  parts. 
A  true  party  is  made  np  of  all  those  who  think  alike  on  any 
political  policy,  acting  together  as  a  unit  for  the  time,  in  sup- 
porting or  opposing  it.  "When  the  question  is  settled  the  pin  t\ 
ends.  Others  arise  on  other  questions  as  they  come  up  for  eon 
sideration.  The  present  incongruous  condition  of  party  organi- 
zations is  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  mere  propositions  for 
principles — time-serving  expedients  for  partisan  advantage  in- 
stead q|  real  political  policies — and  forcing  them  into  practice 
as  legitimate  government. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet  should  be — esc  officio — members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  without  a  vote,  but  with  leave  to  pre- 
sent bills,  to  debate,  and  subject  to  interpellation. 

The  elective  franchise  should  be  limited  to  citizens,  and 
should  be  forfeited  for  violation  of  the  election  laws. 
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Only  strict  compliance  with  the  naturalization  laws,  to  be 
proved  in  court  by  witnesses  who  are  native  citizens,  should 
entitle  foreigners  to  citizenship. 

Voters  should  be  registered,  and  failure  or  refusal  to  register 
should  forfeit  the  right  to  vote.  * 

If  the  suggestions  made  could  be  carried  out  by  a  proper 
modification  of  the  laws,  we  might  reasonably  hope  for  a  great 
and  beneficial  change  in  political  methods  and  administrative 
results ;  for  a  higher  standard  of  morals  in  both  business  and 
government ;  for  a  more  exalted  character  of  ethical  force  in  tho 
uses  of  all  the  opportunities  which  education  and  advancing 
civilization  afford  us.  A  public  opinion  seems  to  be  forming 
and  growing  in  this  direction,  and  well  may  we  wish  for  its 
rapid  advancement. 

C.  H.  Eeeve. 
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THERE  are  in  Canada  few  mean  |  who  have 

not  long  felt  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  much  which 
appertains  to  public  life  in  the  Dominion.  There  are  not  a  few 
who  have  from  year  to  year  hoped  that  tiif  unfortunate  features 
in  that  which  we  fall  "politics"  would  in  smut1  way  disappear. 
Recent  revelations  have.  however,  rudelj  dispelled  such  hopn, 
and  Iwe  confirmed  the  fears  of  those  who  foresaw  that  as  the 
tendency  of  the  evils  wits  pre  we  could  not  reasonably 

look  for  an  improvement 

Thoughtful  persons,  having  the  welfare  of  the  count  r\  at 
hearty  are  thus  Impelled  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  subj 
with  a  view  of  considering  the  possibility  of  securing  dome 
Ifcnieficinl  rhange.  The  elimination  naturally  take*  the  di- 
rection of  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  evils  with  which  we 
are  confronted,  and  tin-  oanaee  which  persistently  keep  them 
associated  with  government,  which  therefore  tends  to  become 
misgovern  ment. 

The  objects  of  government  may  he  thus  defined  :    To  maintain 
peace   ami  security,   to   increase  prosperity  ami   wealth,  to  ad 
vaucc  moral  and  intellectual  development,  and  generally  to  pro- 
mote the  good  and  the  good  will  of  the  people, 

"With  us  the  QniversaJ  belief  is.  that  the  representative  system 

la  bed  calculated  to  attam  these  ends,    In  other intries  the 

representati1.  ■  has  long  been  a  constitutional  reality,  and 

from  time  to  time  modifications  have  been  made  in  tin*  msN-iu  ft ► 
render  It    more    workable    and    more    beneficial;   hut.    uotwith 

standing  the  radons  ohanges  which  have  been  made,  it  «;': 


*  Thl«  article  wu  written  to  apply  to  the  Dominion  of  Ctanada,  bnt  those  who  read 
It  nirvil  nut  be  told  how  closely  It  applies  to  the  United  Statea.— EDITOR 


-  full  and  eompleti  pment  It 

tada  we  are  familiar  with  main  of  tb« 
■pular  government.    In  the  neighboring  repnbUctht 
'ion  are  still  more  marked,  and  the   p 
M»«|UfutIy  far  from  satisfactory.     In  (in.u  Brit 
the  cradle  of  modern  representative  the 

system  should  ttained  the  highest  perfection,  similar  *^\  ils 

been  developed. 
Thai  the  political  ei  Us  irhich  cvi-n  where  attract  attention  are 
ibntable  to  imperfect  methods  of  carrying  out  the  represent 
stive  system  ma)  juetl}   be  interred.    'I  he  fundamental  pi . 
pie    of    representative    Of    pOpoJ  i  I  iwneut    is    that    the 

.1   power  of  a  .state  rests  in  ami  pTOOeeds  from  the  pro 
pie,  and  thai  «1  by  the  representatives  oi  the  people 

assembled    in    Parliament.     ?  aeeepted    this   the   dem- 

-  our  principle  ol  ment ;  but  an 

nation  will  she*   that  the  methods  adopted  in  oarrying  it  Into 

Led  in  their  object     We,  in  iu-th  tolkm 
which,  in  Its  results,  operates  in  a  manner  diametiiealh  Opp 
to  tin-  true  theory  ot  :m  ration.    The  them 

that  the  mass  of  its  shall  be  present  in  the  persona  ami 

pokes  ©1  stitote  the  nations 

hlv  or  Parliament.  Sm  h  undoubtedly  is  the  principle  of 
government  which  we  aim  to  carry  into  effect,  bat  it  baa  w 
in  practice  i**en  even  approximately  attained ;  moreover,  it  ifl 
Impossible  of  attainment  so  long  as  members  of  Parliament  i 
tinno  to  be  chosen  according  to  the  preoont  method  of  election. 
The  obstacles  bo  obtaining  a  true  representation  of  the  people  In 
Parliament  are  doe  to  the  combined  Influence  of  two  <.iuscs. 
flrti  is  the  expedient  universallj  adopted  In  choosing  mem 

it  me    |,\  ;i   majority   of  \r0taS   Efl   SAOh  COOfltitU' 

the  division  of  the     ■  pre* 

i  it  i v  oh  into  two  great  parties.    The  second,  indeed,  follows 
measure  from  the  first;  undoubtedly    the  prlmar} 
radical  error  is  in    assuming  that    the   aggregate    nnmei 

•  are  representative  of  the 
whole  community.     On  tins  assumption,  all  those  who  do  not 
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vote  with  the  majorities  are  unrepresented  ha  Parliament.    The 

be   majorities  represent  only  a   portion,  in   place  *>f  tin* 

whole  people  3  the  electors  who  voted  For  the  defeated  candi- 
dates, together  with  those  who  had  oo  rote,  »>r  did  nut  rote, 

i in  unrepresented,  trader  these  circumstances,  even  if  the 
whole  elei-t»'«l  body  gives  its  unanimous  support  to  the  adminis- 
tration, we  do  not  obtain  a  ferae  and  perfect  model  of  popular 
government*  that  is  to  say.  a  people  self-governed.  We  have 
but  tin*  government  of  a  part  over  a  part;  possibly,  1  nit  not 
necessarily,  the  major  over  the  minor  part.  It  is  proper,  how* 
in  considering  tin*  question,  that  we  should  deduct  the 
members  in  opposition,  and  then  we  still  l.  the  govern* 

in. 1 1  t   we  are  told  we  possess;  that  is  the  government  of  the 
people.     We  then  have  practically  government   by  the  mi 
over  the   major  part.     It  can  be  conclusively   shown   that   the 
minor  and  governing  part    is  but   a    fraction  of  the   whole,  and 
that  we  an-,  as  a   matter  of  l'acl.   usually  governed   by  this  fine 

il  part  There  cannot  be  11  doubt  that  from  tins  eireum- 
stauce  spring  the  unhappy  forces  which  so  much  disturb  the 
barmonj  of  our  political  machinery. 

It  has  elsewhere  been  made  clear  by  actual  statistics,  that  the 
electoral  methods  which  we  follow  prevent  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  from  l»ein<:  represented  in  Parliament,  and  ex- 
clude a  still  larger  portion,  generally  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  from  any  share  or  participation,  directly  or  Indirectly, 

in    rln-    government!      If    has    been    likewise  established    that    in 

place  of  the  supreme  power  being  exercised  by  the  people's 

representatives,    the    whole   power   of    the   state    is   absolul 
possessed  by  a  minority,  and  practically  b\  an  exceedingly  small 

minority.      Thus  we  utterly  fail   in  attaining  what  is  under-*! 1 

to  be  representative  governmenl  ;  in  its  place  we  have  acquired 
a  totally  different  and  perverted  system— a  system  of  the  charac 
■  f  tu  oligarchy,  and,  it  is  nardlj  too  much  to  Bay,  exhibiting 
some  of  its  worst  features.    We  have  accepted  the  felines  that  a 
part  is  equal  to  the  whole.    We  give  supreme  authority  bo  a 

part,  nuuieriralh   in  the  mmorits,  and  WC  allow   it  to  aSSUmS  the 

power  which  should  be  exercised  by  the  whole  ;  at  tin-  same  • 
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we  exclude  terally  the  n  I  the  people 

the  rights  and  privileges  which  by  theory  they  possess. 

Is  it  surprising  that   ihis  system   should   result  in  the  constant 
recorrenee  of  difficulty  !    Would  it  not  rather  beu  matter  of  sur- 
prise if  those  excluded  from  participation  in  govBrmuentj  or 
from  representation  in  Parliament,  should  quietly  ftequieaoe  in 
I     It    is  only   natural   that   thoy   should   resent    the 
deprivation,  ami  strive  bo  regain  their  lost  rights  and  privih  . 
tging  politioa]  warfare  against  the  men  at ho  for  the  moment 
they  employ  every  means,  good  and  evilj 
to  drive  them  from  power.     The  dominant   party  tor  the  I 

g,  on  their  part  strenuously  defend  the  position  they  hold, 
and  leave  nothing  undone  t<»  thwnt  tin*  eflbrtsoi  their  ad 

ea  to  disp  ■-.    On  the  one  aide,  tin  re  la  B  peraiateal 

and  relentless  attack  opon  the  party  controlling  the  government ; 
on  Ihe  other  a  life  and  death  e  t'>>r  political   nTfetonffe 

rhnswehave  the  political  peace  of  the  commuuity  oontinu 
disturbed,  and  we  witness,  in  and  ont  of  Parliament,  a  aevei 
ending  conflict  ^  itfa  all  its  concomitant  evils.    Such  to-d 
ohronie  condition  of  public  life  in  Canada,  whatever  part>  be  in 
power,  and  ii  seems  to  be  much  the  same  in  all  countries simi- 
cixtmmstanoed.     In  the  work  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  popu- 
lar gorernmenl   the  condition  of  party  government^  is  mildly 
described  as     a  system  of  government  oonsisting  in  ball  the 
cleverest  men  in  tin-  country  taking  the  utmost  peine  to  pre-. 
the  other  half  tv.»m  governing 

Ir  Ka  easy  t<>  be  seen  that  the  sonrce  to  which  we  ma- 
politioal  difficulties  is  an   Incomplete,  If  not   absolutely  Ga 
eta  i  em.    The  method  of  election  which  we  Callow,  in  its 

;  disfranchises  half  the  population  entitled  to  representation. 
in  Parliament,  and,  without  any  doubt  whatever,  it  is  this  grave 
defect  in  our   political    system,  which  throws  all  our  const  it  u- 
Tional  machinery  our  of  gear.     It  is  this  defect  which  brings  the 
mixed  parties  •*!"  the   present    day    Into   bteing,   and    which 
animates  and  intensifies  party  reeling.     It  is  this  defect  which 
-  i"  party  abuses  and  vices,  and  while  this  defect  rema 
tot  probable,  indeed,  unless  humanity  chai 
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its  nature,  ij  t 1 1 : i \  be  affirmed  thai  an;  marked  improvement  Is 
nni  possible. 
Glancing  over  the  pages  oi  history,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
had  its  good  side  as  well  as  it-  bad  In  the  early  days  of 
repn  e  government     There  were  special  otyects  t«>  be 

tainedj  and  questions  of  great   importance  t<»  1**  settled.     Bui 
r  questions  do  not  laal  forever,  in  sumo  way  they  an  'lis 
d  of,  and  one  by  one  disappear  from  the  political  surface. 
tf  parties  had  depended  on  great  questions  to  keep  theni  ali 
they  would  long  since  have  perished,  and  would  not  todaj  be 
known  as  permanent  organisations.     With  truth  it  mag  be  said 

that    we   stand    upon    the   graves   of    great    questions,    and    it     [fl 

impossible  to  conceive  that  the  ghosts  of  dead  Issues  are  of  them 
fficieni  t*»  maintain  the  vitality  of  parties  fin  any 
length  of  time.  Tint  every  etvw-t  is  associated  wiUi  a  cause,  and 
the  parties  which  flourish  to-day  have  other  and  adequate  cause 
for  their  continued  activity*  Until  this  cause  be  removed, 
parties  will  survive  as  living  antagonistic  forces  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  political  harmony  of  the  nation.  Until  the  dag 
comes  when  Parliament  shall  be  properly  constituted,  and  we 
have  representative  government*  in  /</'•/.  we  cannot  look  for 
a  truce  in  political  warfare j  until  the  whole  electorate  1h>  fairly 
represented  En  the  national  assembly — a  oessation  of  hostilities 
is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  impossible. 

In  order  dearly  to  understand  a  guiding  principle  of  partg 
government  and  gain  an  insight  into  the  ideas  of  leading  part; 
men,  lei  us  endeavor  bo  ascertain  then  aims  and  aspiratii 
Suppose  vv  ask  those  in  opposition  to  the  ruling  powei  what 
their  views  are  with  respect  to  the  future.  Will  they  not 
declare  their  determination  to  gain  office,  and  that  their  hope 
and  desire  Is  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  permanently  1    If 

we  make  the  same  Inquiry  of  the  ruling  party,  will  they  not  l«'ll 

as  that  the]  have  no  intention  el  throwing  up  the  power  thej 

hold,  and  that  they  will,   if  they  ean,  retain  power  alw;i< 

Is  not  the  cardinal  idea  of  each  parts .  that  it  shall  exclusively 

ride?     That  is  to  say,  the  ideal  government  of  eaeli  for  itself  is 
a  class  ^iivernment,  the  (  -isist  of  the  men  of  the  part} 
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If  i  his  he  tli*-  logical  inference  bo   be   indisputal 

that    pai  ■  ;  M-rly   Ml  willi   free  Laftti 

luli" 
All  history  goes  t"  prove,  and  it  is  Lndeeda  aecessarj  result 
rar  human  nature  thai  the  end  of  government  is  primarily 
■'itiully  the  welfare  of  the  rulifl  tf  an  oligarchy 

feat  ami  great  aim  is  the  benefit  of  the  oligarchy. 
Bimilarrj   with   respect  bo  a  party,  and  the  conaeqneucea  are 
the  same  what&vei  party  may  govern,    Thii  rale  has  always 
Lned,  and  we  may  reel  satisfied  Chat  it  will  be  the  role  to  the 
end  of  time.     If.  therefore,  our  object  be  the  welfare  and  well 
the  whole  people,  it  te  perfectly  deai  thai  the  whole 
and  not  :i  pari   most  govern*    it  incomes  a  fundamental  m  ■ 
sity.  therefore,  that  aome  way  moat  be  devised  by  which  we 
shall  obtain  government  by  the  whole  people,  or  by  representa- 
tives or  deputies  of  the  whole  people.  If  we  are  to  make  any  ad 
in  the  art  oi  government- 
En  Canada  we  have  been  accorded  full  Liberty  to  manage  oni 
own  affairs  substantially  In  our  own  way.    There  is  no  oast  Iron 
role  whieh  we  arc  bound  bo  follow;  there  are   do  theoretical 
Impediments  to  constitutional  changes  whieh  we  mayganei 

i  ran  be  adduced  why  we  should  rigidly  adhere 
to  Baages  of  the  past,  If  we  have  been  made  to  feel  that  thej  are 
productive  of  *\  ii. 

ing  clear  on  these  points,  two  Gowns  are  open.     I 
we  may  adopt  the  foil  a  matt*  r  to  go  on 

;  nr,  with  the  prospect,  nay.  the  certainty,  that  the  evils  we 
erience  will   become  greater,   and    even    more   confirmed. 
Second,  we  maj  make  an  honest  attempt  to  rectal^  Parliament, 
and  obtain  a  government  baaed  on  the  true  print 
representation. 

Following  the  second  course,  the  problem  which  ehalleugw* 
our  attention  is:  bo  devise  a  scheme  of  electoral  representation, 
i>\  which  the  whole  electorate  may  be  equally  recognized  in  one 
deliberative  body,  and  every  elector  may  have  an  eqtdt 
share  through  Parliament  in  the  general  administration  ot 
public  attain*,     it   is,   in  Short*   to  perfect   oni   constitutional 
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syst*  U  ever}  interest  within  the  Dominion  shall  lie  fairly 

repn  d  its  government. 

This  problem  may  be  difficult  ol  solution,  but  considering  its 

\.t-i  importance  it  Dugfy  not,  in  this  inventive and constructive 

to  be  insoluble.    What  is  i  party  but  a  portion  of  the 

I teople  organized  for  political  purposes  1     If  it  be  practicable  to 

\w/v  tMo  political  parties  In  the  community,  it  should  be 
quite  possible  to  form  one  organization,  the  outcome  of  that  one 
organization  to  iw  the  Parliament  we  are  In  search  o£  We  are 
led  to  think  thai  political  organizations  arc  costly  a  Hairs.  To 
Hie  one  case,  each  of  the  two  parties  obtains  funds  from  private 

oes  or  secretly  and  Improperly  from  publicaourceBi  In  the 
other  ca.N*'  tin*  expenditure  of  a  Bingle  organization  would  be 
purely  in  the  public  interests,  it  could  be  made  upenlj  umlcr  the 
highest  authority  and  1m*  b  proper  direct  ehatge  on  the  public 
exchequer. 

in  forming  a  new  scheme  of  electoral  representation)  th 
tral  idea  should  l>e  to  constitute  Parliament  so  that  m  reatil 
will  1m*   "the  nation  in  essen- ■  With  this  central  idea  con- 

BW,  it  would  l>e  found  that  00  y:ood  purpose  could  be 
i  red  by  giving  exaggerated  Important  i  often  done 

at  present)  to  abstract  political  questions  during  the  period 
of  a  general  election,  it  would  be  in  (in-  interest  of  the  ▼hole 
community  to  choose  men  to  sit  in  Parliament  who  are  hest 
qualified  by  common  repute  bo  represent  the  electoral  mind,  and 
to  Leave  the  settlement  of  all  public  questions  to  the  assembled 

stature.  Representatives  ought  not  to  be  considered  mew 
delegates  t<>  echo  ■ -on elusions,  dictated  perhaps  l>y  whim  or 

ion.  or  formed  on  insufficient  evidence  and  immature  judg- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  often  during  general  elections  one 
Question  brought  into  prominence  will  decide  which  party  shall 
rule;  while  in  Parliament  many  questions  arise,  some  ot  which 
may  involve  far  more  important  eonsiderations  than  the  one 
■which  receives  special  attention  at  the  moment  of  the  election. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  menders  should  represent  their  constitu- 
ents ou  the  one  question,  or  on  several  questions.  'J  i 
should    be    well    and    thoroughly  represented   on   all  questions 
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whi.  rise  throughout  tin*  duration  of  Parliament     What 

ia  needed  in  a  member  is  a  man  of  rectitude,  good  ability,  and 
good  sense,  in  direct  touch  with,  and  in  full  sympathy  with 
those  whom  he  is  called  upon  to  represent.  The  < t u t v  ol  the 
electors  is  fao  seleet  the  men  who  have  the  proper  qualifications, 
and  leave  the  final  settlement  of  every  public  question  to  Parlia 
uieut.  When  Parliament  assembles,  each  representative  should 
feel  himself  unpledged,  and  free  to  apeak  and  vote  on  his  own 
eleaz  eonriotions,  unbiassed  by  preconceived  opinions,  formed 

pnssilily  upon  incomplete  information.     In  Parliament  a  n-emU-i 

following  a  debate  has  toe  meana  of  acquiring  a  more  pei 
knowledge  of  the  subject  under  disi nssion  than  he  previously 
had,  or  which  the  generality  of  those,  who  have  selected  him  to 
represent  them,  could  possibly  have.  The  position  of  i  member 
provides  the  best  opportunity  of  obtaining  familiarity  wirh  all 
a  public  question.  He  will  hear  the  most  eminent  men 
in  public  life,  he  will  have  access  bo  the  best  evidence  which  ran 
!*•  obtained.      floi    all   these  reasonc  entaMves   of 

people  in  Parliament  should  in*  lefl  free  to  art  according  t« 
dictates  ol"  their  own  judgment,  alter  full  examination,  and  full 
consideration  of  every  subject.  It  is  oot  possible  for  an  elector 
ate  to  determine  in  advance  the  varied  demands  for  legislation 
or  the  conclusions  which  should  be  reached  on  the  mans  ques- 
tions which  will  arise. *  The  greater  is  the  necessity,  therefore, 
that  they  should  select  men  of  the  proper  caliber  to  represent 

them,  men  whose  ability  and  reputation  i*  well  established.     Tin- 
representative  OH  his  part  will   owe   his  Constituents  the  e\.  : 


•  It  would  l>e  absurd  to  throw  on  the  people  at  largo  the  actual  work  of  legUbu 
*1  hoc  the  people  only  form  fenQraJ  Ainu  ami  m  labaa,  for  which  U  la  t  he  buslnec*  of  the 
legislative  expert  to  supply  appropriate  particular  rule*  fit  to  \>e  enacted,— litit  that 
these  general  aim*  and  wishes  should  be  regarded  a<  paramount  hy  n  representative 
1<  %'lnlature.    And  MTtat&lj  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  oilmen*  at  large  to  [- 

lively  tin  complicated  discussion  that  Is  often  required  to  mould  a  legislative 
M'lH-me  Into  the  mod  aooapla>bta  Ibrm.    >'or  would  it  I**  practicable  tortheootutlti 
to  direct  the  action  or  the  represcntar  ive  in  every  OMaU  dortng  IQOS  ■' 

netlmea  happen  thai  oompromlaea  and  roodln  ^>*ted 

at  the  Inst  mniruiit.  resdaslfig  aoj  pwvlocudj  exprattad  trla&ea  of  the  oonaUtauta 
irrelevant  u>  the  li»ue  finally  put  to  -he  v.»ie;  while  to  give  time  (bra  reference  to 
constituencies  La  nil  ease*  would  Invu  tie  delay.— £itij/uicA,  "JHemenli  0/ 

ftoMMat,"  London,  •  ".p.m. 
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..t  bia  bed  judgment  and  the  maintenance  of  perfect  rectitude 

This  point  has  an  important  bearing  ou  any  new  scheme  of 
iv|n.  M,     White  tin-  electorate  has  the  right,  and  should 

<vheue\  er  necessary .  exercise  tin*  right  to  discuss  public  questions, 
ii  i^  obviously  infinitely  more  important  for  tin-  constituency 
obtain  an  members,  intelligent  independent  men,  known  to  be 
rally  fioond  on  vital  questions,  in  preference  to  those  wno 
willing,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Beat,  to  pledge  their  opinion  oa 
any  given  question. 
Legislation  is  doI  bo  ^i mpi**  that  it  may  be  undertaken  by  -m> 
«»t  a  matter  of  Indifference  who  undertakes  it,  <>i 
whai  charactea   of  legislation   is  obtained.    We  should  have 
itora  the  wisest,    the  must  dear-headed,  the   beet    in- 
formed,  the  most  jnst  and  honest  members  of  the  community. 
The  average  elector    may  or   may   not   be    well  grounded   in 
matters  of  legislation,   or  In  forming  correct    opinions  on  all 
subjects;  bnl  he  can,  without  any  donbl  or  difficulty,  exen 
his  judgment  an  to  whom  he  can  trust,  and  it  becomes  him  to 
choose  some  trustworthy  man  as  his  prow  to  represent  him  and 
deliberate  with  other  trustworthy  men  ;  and  having  done  so.  he 
r;m  Leave  the  decision  on  all  Legislative  questions  with  confidence 
to  tii**  Parliament  whieh  they  would  constitute. 
A  Parliament  so  constituted  would  be  a  miniature  copy  of  the 
e  electoral  mind — a  microcosmus  of  the  world  it  would 
represent     Tin-  legislature  of  the  country  Mould  become  a  focal 
center,  n  here  all  tin*  currents  or  national  life  would  mingle  an- 
ittered  by  party  feeling,  where  all  aspirations  and  impulses 
would  come  Into  friendly  contact^  where  tin*  different  raj 
public  opinloo  would  meet  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
to  inodiiy  each  other  Into  a  unity  of  expression. 

ing  im  the  proposal  to  rectify  Parliament,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  the  present  method  of  electing  members 

ihH-s  not  furnish  a  correct  reflex  Of  tin*  national  mind.  If  the 
two  parties  into  whieh  the  country  is  politically  divided  1** 
evenly  balanced,  and  if  at  a  genera]  election  one  of  the  parties, 

by    skillful    tactics   or   Other    meai^.    BUCCeeds    in    many    of    'lie 
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encies  in  gaining  the  npj  L  however  slightly  In 

e,   i  in-  opposite  partj    may   Im*  alinosl  excluded   from 

representation  in  the  assembly.     How  misleading^  therefore,  it 

is  to  assume  that   the  majority  En  Parliament   represents  the 

republic  opinion  of  the  nation.]  and  yet  many  are  api 
to  do  so  until  undeceived  at  the  next  general  election  by  the 
movement  of  the  political  pendnlnm  bo  the  othej  rbe 

leqaenoe  administrative   revolutions  is  often 

tremely  unfortunate  foi  the  count  ifih  party  on  accession 

to  power  endearora  generally  to  reverse  u  much  as  it  can  the 
polli  asor.     rhia  condition  of  unstable  equilib- 

rium, inseparable  from  party  government,  would,  it  la  believed, 
Im-  obi  tated,  «  hile  cont  inuity  of  poliey,  subject  only  to  desirable 
modifications  from  time  i<-  time]  would  be  secured  by  the  plan 
r«  (I. 

Election  bj  majorities,  it  [b  obvious.  Is  the  Immediate  cause  of 
this  instability.  Experience  everywhere  goes  to  show  thai 
elections  are  often  carried  by  exceedingly  narrow  majorities 
that  n  comparative  handful  of  electors,  distributed  over  the  con 
encies,  could,  bj  reversing  th**ir  rotes,  transfer  tin*  majority 
in  Parliament  from  one  party  i<»  the  other,  ami  entirely  change 
liaraeter  of  the  administration. 

One  ->i  the  strong  arguments  advanced  by  the  advocate 
partj  government  Esthat  by  means  of  tin-  party  organization 
interest  is  stimulated  among  the  electors  in  public  afniirs,  and 
without  this  stimulant  it  would  be  difficult  bo  get  rotors  to  go  to 
the  polls,    if  rhis  argument   be  well  founded,  the  difficulty 
■i\  overcome  through  the  instrumentality  of  propei  ly 
devised  machinery  which  would  carry  the  polls  to  the  elect 
Such  :\  device  need  not  be  widely  different  from  the  means  em- 
ployed tor  effecting  Hwsewinent  purposes,  or  Por  taking  the  census, 

Bince  the  views  of  the  writer  on  the  subject  have  been  made; 
public,  he  has  had  flu*  advantage  of  examining  other  scln 
which  at  different  times  have  been  proposed  for  improving  the 
electoral  system.     Ii  is  recognized  by  many  that  the  present  mi 

system  cannot  be  viewed  as  permanent^  and  tfc 
must  in  the  '-ml  give  plaee  to  some  U*rtvr  method. 
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Tin*  greal  aim  and  desire  i>f  Messrs.  Hare,  Andrae,  Knwivtt, 
Mill,  ami  writers  who  share  their  opinions,  have  been  to  secure 
the  representation  of  minorities.  Will  ir  be  held  u>  a  political 
hereeg  fcosaj  thai  there  should  be  no  minoritieB  to  repreaentf  Bat 
snob  is  the  view  of  the  writer,  who  inclines  t..  the  opinion  that. 
ontside  the  valla  ■  ■!  Parliament,  minorities  au'l  majorities  should 
practieally  DO  Unknown  ;  and  moreover  that  unless  the  whole 
electorate,  as  a  body,  find-  in  representation  in  the  national 
assembly,  we  do  not  obtain  a  true  representative  Parliann 

It  is  natural  that,  there  should  be  difference-  of  opinion.     9 

divergent  Lea  of  view  are  to  be  expected  on  every  question 
brought  forward  fbf  decision,  when  considered  on  its  merits; 
moreover  bo  ad  with  ordinary  prudence  arid  wisdom  there 
should  be  deliberation  in  public  affairs;  but  deliberation  to  be 
of  any  use  must  precede  decision.  It  may  l>e  asked,  Ts  the  public 
mind  in  the  heat  of  a  general  election  in  the  best  state  to  delib 
erate  on  all  important  legislative  questions,  or  on  any  question! 
and  can  there  be  any  effective  deliberation  without  the  electors 
coming  together  1    Both  these  queries  can  only  be  answered  in 

the   negative.      It  is  physically  impossible  for  all   the   electors   to 

meet  in  order  to  deliberate,  and  in  oonseqnence,  deliberation  can 
only  be  effected  bj  deputies  or  substitutes  who  assembling  in  a 
reeogniied  form  will  satisfactorily  represent  the  electors,  and  bj 
their  deliberation  and  deeiaiona  will  efled  substantially  the  aama 

n  -ults  as  the  electors  themselves  would  effect  if  they  had  delib 
Orated  and  voted  En  one  body*     Thus  ir  is  that  Parliament  pa 
erly  constituted  becomes  the  deliberative  assembly  of  the  nation, 
and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  deliberation  and  decision  on  all 

questions  ought   to  be   tin*   I'um-I  ion  of  Parliament  alone       This 
principle  being  recognized,  in  Parliament  majorities  and  minor 
Itieswonldbe  as  diversified  aa  the  questions  discussed.     Mem 
hers  in  all  eases  would  yive  their   votes  according  to  their  own 
clear,  independent  convictions,  unfettered  by  pledges  or  party 
ties.      A  Stereotyped  majority  and  minority  aie  not  possible  in  a 
true  deliberative  bod]  ;  there  would,  therefore,  be  none  in  the 
tree  Parliament  we   have  portrayed.      If  such   a  Parliament 
be  eoiistituted.  |f  it  he  possible  to  elect  members  on  sunn-  bettei 
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plan  tii  ia  that  now  followed,  and  on  sounder principles than  - 

Of  a  numerical  majority,  fchfl  foundation  of  standing  parties  Mould 

disappear.  Neither  inside  nor  outside  of  Parliament  would 
there  be  the  Bane  01  tevelop  the  growth  of  the 

which  now  exists.     There  would  be  an  absence  of  purpose  la  anj 

rl    to    inflame  the   passions  OX   stimulate  antagonism   in 
community.     In  place  of  these  eviU  then  would  be  BOOpe  and 
raxagement  for  the  awakening  of  a  calm  patriotism,  and  the 
nobler  instincts  of  all  ehisses,  ami  i  U  h  conditions  it  is  be- 

lieved that  men  of  rapacity  ami  wisdom,  ami  of  good  conscience, 
with  minds  evenly  balance],  would  be  preferred  ami  generally 
would  be  chosen  as  representatives.      A  Parliament  thus  on 

toted  would.  Bfl  much  as  it  cnld  »*■  pOBBlble,  1"'  free  from  ;t   • 

bentaom  spirit.     Its  members  would  be  i*»  =•  nt  spate  to  even 
their  highest  reason  in  the  positiona  they  had  been  selected  to  ML 

If   the  means  In-  put  in   practice  of  constituting    :»    Parliament 

of  the  whole  people,  by  whatever  plan  m.iv  ultimately  be  found 
best  the  great  and  permanent  cause  of  political  conflict  would 

be   removed,  inasmuch  ;ls   no   interest   wonld   be  excluded   from 

the  legislative  body,  ami  do  individual  elector  wonld  be  deprived 
Ofhlfl  fair  share  m  tin*  genera]   gOvemmeal  through  Parliament. 

in  winch  he  would  be  repreeaatecL  Thus  it  would  reran  thai 
party  organizations  would  lose  support^  their  lines  of  cleavage 
Mould  be  obliterated,  and  the  party  divisions  which  now  form  a 
dualism  in  the  state  would  disappear  and  practically  become 
blended  Into  one.    Xo  dooM  oooaeionB  would  from  time  to  t 

arise  when  Bftemberfl  of   Parliament  would  difter  in  opinion   1. 1] 

important  questions,  and  those  of  the  same  way  of  thinking 
would  co-operate  En  order  to  carry  their  views  to  a  successful 
issue.  Under  such  circumstances  it  might  with  truth  be  Bald 
thai  the  combinations  fanned  would  be  of  the  nature  of  parties, 
but  they  Mould  l>e  merely  special  and  temporary  ussociat  ions,  bo 
-    in  each  case  as  the  questions  would  In-  disposed  of.      There 

Mould  no  Longer  be  the  same  cause  to  induce  the  organization  of 
permanent  parties  with  their  members  arrayed  aa  foemen  one 
side  against  the  other— voting  on  all  questions  tdenttoally. 
There  would  be  no  raison  rfYfre  for  two  such  antagonistic  fort 
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u  now  exist,  witli  fixed  antipathies,  disputing  under  party  ban 
uers  every  inch  of  ground,  and  mutually  wasting  their  enea 

in  0  Miliu't. 

Aa  already  pointed  out,  we  Lave  happily  in  this  new  laud  no 
social  complications  at  traditional  impediments  to  e&embaf  OUT 
political  constitution  or  clog  the  working  of  any  improvement  in 
our  system  of  government.  En  Canada  we  are  in  a  state  of  gen- 
eral and  continuous  development.    Year  by  year  we  advai 

lily  as  our  fathers  did  before  ns.  If  the  methods  of  our 
fathers  do  not  serve  the  purposes  of  the  present  generation  we 
must,  as  tHry  would  have  done,  abandon  the  methods  of  out 
fathers.  When  we  find  defects  Ifl  our  political  condition  it  is 
our  duty  to  discover  their  origin  and  remove  causes  of  friction 
liv  H  readjustment  of  The  legislative  machinery. 

BAXDFOBD  FlE" 


THE  HOMESTEAD  RIO] 


IIY    THK    KKV.    W.    M.    JONES. 


THE  affair  at  Homestead  demands  all  the  attention  and 
i  ii— ion  ii  receive    There  is  Involved  In  It  the  pei  i 
mm  n-ty  and  tin-  rights  of  man,     it  is  the  expression  in 
outward  acta  of  a  conflict  in  thought*  feeling,  and  purpose  be- 
tween ill'-  parties  immediately  concerned  in  the  conduct  "four 
necessary   industries,      Viewed  as  the  possible  beginning  of   i 
■  i  of  tike  disturbances  ii  Is  of  paramount  Importance.     fo 

rtti/en   capable  Of  thought   should   study  it  a.s  widely   and  thof- 

onghrj  as  possible,  thai  Disaction,  when  it  shall  come  his  time 
to  act)  may  1m-  deliberate  and  jus!  and  in  eai 

The  circumstances  in  brief  axe  these:  The  managers  of  a 
large  iron  mill,  at  tin*  expiration  of  a  contract  with  then  em- 
ployees, submitted  the  scale  of  (rages  they  proposed  to  pa>  fur 
future   work.     The    tonus   w<  liunublo   r.i  ;i   labor  union 

which  Includes  in  its  membership  the  nkajority  of  the  iron  work- 

t'i>    iu    the   seetiou.       <  XVieial    n-prrsi'titatives  of  tin-    union    held 

several  conferences  with  the  mill  owners  without  effecting  a 
change  In  the  offer.  A  strike  was  ordered,  and  the  mills  shut 
down.  The  owners  of  the  mills  ostensibly  considered  their 
property  in  danger  of  damage  and  appealed  to  the  sheriff  to 
protect  it.  He  thought  himself  unable  to  do  so  with  the  deputies 
he  could  secure  j  whereupon  the  company  employed  a  number 
of  man  as  watchmen  and  sent  them  by  sight*  En  armored  boats, 
to  the  mills.  Beaching  there  in  the  early  morning  they  found 
e  occupied  by  a  Cores  of  armed  men,  who,  without  par- 
ol   at    once   to   tire    Open   them    with  gnnS,  afterwards 

with  cannon  and  dynamite  bombs.    AJterseveral  boors  of  battle 

tin-  company's  employe  es  were  e polled  to  surrender,  were  (Ha 

•  \.  put  ashore,  run  throng  s  mob  of  Infuriated  men  and 
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women,  sad  seal  out  of  the  town.     In  the  w-v  several  men  ■• 

killed  and  main   wounded. 

Between  these  men  sm  slaying  one  another  was  no  personal 
enmity.  They  who  came  in  boats  bad  contracted  as  watchmen 
and  guards,  tmder  our  laws  which  recognize  such  labor  as  net 

sary  Sttd  -rant  tin-  right  to  perform  it  to  e\ery  man.      They  who 

had  contracted  with  them  were  the  owners  of  the  property,  bar- 
ing tin''  right  to  occupy  il  and  protect  it  from  injury,  by  amis,  if 

necessary.    Dp  bo  the  hoar  of  battle  no  conceded  right  of  man 
had  been  Infringed  and  no  law  of  the  land  violated  by  efthei 

parry. 

Are  the  Homestead  managers  members  of  a  combination  of 
many  such  mills:  sad  was  tin:*  scale  presented  one  dictated  by 
the  combination  1  Mill  owners  hare  the  right  to  act  in  unison 
If  they  wish  to  do  so.  The  laws  of  the  land,  however,  do  not 
compel  any  individual  of  snoh  combinations  to  adhere  to  a  rate 
of  wages  agreed  open  to  be  paid  to  other  men  for  work. 

Wi-n*  the  lal>orers  there  seeking  to  contract  through  their 
union  in  accordance  with  its  methods  1  They  also  hare  the  right 
to  combine  and  fix  in  common  council  tin*  prices  at  which  the 
union  ineml»ers  shall  perform  given  labor.  The  law.  th«» 
again  will  not  compel  any  member  of  a  union  to  obey  its  Ofdem 
BB  to  work  Of  wages  OX  suspension  of  work.  His  obedience  t"  his 
union.  Bfl  also  the  method  of  his  contracting  with  his  employers, 
is  at  his  own  ehon  i 

The  rights  of  all  parties  to  do  as  they  did  up  to  the  bout  of 
the  battle  are  both  recognized  in  the  law  and  well  fixed  in  public 
opinion.  Any  attempt  at  compulsion  by  tone,  before  that. 
would  have  met  instant  resistance  by  an  indignant  public,  If 
the  mill  owners  had  forcibly  compelled  tin*  Laborers  to  continue 
working  at  a  price  for  which  they  were  unwilling  to  work,  or  the 
workmen  had  kept  the  mills  going  and  forcibly  seized  property 
in  pay  for  their  labor  at  a  price  to  which  the  owners  had  not 
consented,  an  officer  of  the  law  might  speedily  have  had  all  the 
help  he  needed  to  restore  order,  in  either  case. 

But  law  and  custom  were  set  aside  in  another  and  terrible 
war.     Property  was  ruthlessly  destroyed;   blood  was  shed;  a 
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ged  for  hours  wlu  I  I  tM\  war  ;  what  tin- 

law    mimes    murder  was  done;    tin'   authi  gents  Of  the 

owners  of  property  were  beaten  off  t3u  premises  by  ;>  mob. 
While  Hwae  desperate  and  utterly  lawless  things  were  transpiring 
and  for  days  afterwards,  the  n  af  tin*  law  was  po 

Ebr  the  want  of  deputies,  though  he  called  tor  volunteers  and 
Summoned   many   men.      Partial  m  'rod  onlj    by   tin- 

buere  of  all  the  militia  of  the  state.     AJ  this  ^ 
mouth  after  theewnt.  it  is  doubtful  if.  save  in  the  presenoe  of 
a  large  armed  farce,  the  mill  owners  ooiUd  raaome  theti  work 
without  violence,  ii  they  sought  to  do  so  with  other  men  than 

tin  strikers. 

Why  f  Because  public  sympathy  is  with  these  lawbreakers 
and  against  the  enforcement  of  law  in  this  oase.  it  cannot  be 
(bar  <>t"  a  mob  thi  property  unrighteously  and  killing  In 

main-.-  thai  restrains  men  from  arresting  marauders  and  mur 

derers.     STothing  in  a riean  history  warrants  the  assumption 

that  we  lm\e  tallcn  to  that  cowardice  of  spirit.  Nor  can  it  1k* 
that  we  have  ceased  to  hold  it  right  that  property  exposed  bo 
danger   or  even  believed   tO   1k»   so  by    its  owners   shall    not    be 

guarded  by  them,     \w  believe  it  true  even  of  those  men  who 
-led  the  guards  at  Homestead  that  the;  have  respect  toward 
the  right  of  men  bO  |  -odstlmt  are  their  own.     Had   the 

ostensible  guards  meant  only  the  protection  of  the  mills 

injury,  there    would    have    Ihm-ii    no    jrim    tired   nor  ;m>     violence 

done. 

w  hat  these  men  saw  and  what  the  sympathizing  public  saw 
with  them  was  a  deliberately  planned  attempt  on  the  pari  of  the 
company  t>»  occupy  the  mills  with  ;>  tone  great  enough  and  well 
enough  armed  to  protect  other  laborers  whom  they  might  bring 
in.     Many  circumstance*  in  Hie  conferences  with  the  representa* 

ti\es  of  the   union  and  the  mill  owners  Caused  the  men    to  think 

that  the  latter  had  determined  i<>  be  rid  in  future  of  the  Inter- 
ference of  labor  unions  in  dealing  with  their  operatives.  Tin- 
union  and  its  methods  —  the  maini«-nam f  its  power  in  indus- 
tries where  it  had  obtained  b  tooting— this,  and  oot  the  paltry 
differences  '"  ' '"■  scale  of  wages  proposed,  is  that  for  which  the 
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strike  was  ordered  at  first,  and  the  guns  fired  and  property  de- 
stroyed at  lafit  This  is,  in  the  estimation  ofthoee  men  and  very 
many  more  everywhere  now.  a  cause  of  snob  wetghl  bb  to  demand 
the  annulling- of  the  hitherto  conceded  rights  of  men.  and  even 
foe  taking  of  human  lite  in  its  behaht  The\  name  the  blood 
shed  in  resisting  the  purported  guards  martyrs'  Mood, 

\i.\v  because  these  men  do  not  stand  alone  In  their  thought 
aod  purpose,  but  are  representatives  ot  a  very  larjre  and  growing 
brought  face  bo  face  with  theee  questione  .  Are  the 
interests  and  weal  of  men  so  at  stake  in  this  double  conflict  1**- 
tweeu  labor  unions  and  capita]  on  one  side,  and  labor  unions  and 
independent  nonunion  laboring  men  on  the  other,  that  men  anal] 
not  1m-  legally  Becuxed  in  their  rigbl  to  do  us  they  will  with  \'< 
own-  -the  capitalist  frith*  his  money  a^  plants  ;  the  laborer  with 
his  time  and  work  I  Shall  A  and  Ik  mill  owners  engaged  in 
lawful  and  necessary  industry.  !>e  compelled  by  the  armed  iv 
anceofC)  l>.  R  F.  union  men,  to  abandon  their  enterprises  or 
it  alternative  to  employ  only  these  at  greater  prices  than 
other  men  would  willing^  receive  for  the  same  Labor?  Shall 
<;.  H.  I.  J.  nonunion  men.  i»y  choice  preferring  or  by  necessity 

Compelled  to  find  work  as  they  can  at  BUCh  price  BB  they  can  get) 
be  forced  away  from  tin*  fields  of  steadiest  employment  and   befit 
pa\  because  the  labor  unions  have  determined  to  hold  these  for 
themselves  1    Shall  the  confiscation  or  destruction  of  proper! 
employers   by  employees,  when  there  is  a  difference  betn 
them  over  wages  which  they  eannoi  adjust  by   voluntary  onn 
cessions,  be  held  a   lawful  seizure  nr  destruction,  as  in  limes  tsi 
war   when   great  emergency     demands    it    for  the    public  pro 
tectum  .'     Shall   the  killing  of  a  man  or  company  of  men  b\  an 
Other  man  or  company  of  men,  when  the  former  offer  to  do  work 
the  latter  have  refused  to  da  at  a  given  price,  be  held  justifiable 
homicide  I 

Fhis  Is  stating  the  case  In  Ite  extremity.  We  are  loth  to  be- 
lieve that  the  initial  intention  of  the  labor  uncus  was  to  destrOJ 
propertj  and  take  human  life  in  case  capitalists  and  competing 
laborers  should  Dot  yield   t<»   their   demands.      Hut   this  i>  what 

was  done  at  Bomestead;  and  the  plea  In  extenuation,  urged  bj 
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thousands  everywhere,  is  that  so  onh  could  the  ends  of  oi 
abor  1m>  secured. 

Our  Ani'Ticiiii  idea  had  bean  that  the  rights  of  everj  Individ- 
ual bo  life,  to  liberty,  and  to  the  pursuit  <►!  happiness,  in  wayB 
which  do  not  deny  equal  rights  to  every  other  man,  are  inalieo 
able ;   t imt  these  rights  may   be  trespassed  onlj   In    times  of 

bo  the  whole  people  \  and  then  only  by  the  >\. 
hi  which  everj  citizen  has  equal  roice.     The  question  tii  .1 . 
us  now  is :  shall  this  supreme  prerogative  be  delegated  to  a  1 
of  men  of  whom  we  have  not  yel  learned  -and  have  bo  Gu 

.11   to  Infer — that    they  are   more   Khan   Others   lovers  Of  the 
era]  good  :  or  Less  than  others  devoted  to  their  own  in 
or  wiser  in  the  judgments  they  reach  in  secret  conclave,  than  axe 
the  whole  people  En  open  representative  assemblies? 

The  assertions  of  the  Labor  union  men  urged  In  justification  of 
proposed  defiance  of  Law  and  custom  axe  these  1  it  behooves 
oj  bo  weigh  them,  They  say  that  conditions  are  sol  now  what 
they  were  when  t'\i>tin^  Laws  defining  property  ami  Labor  rights 
were  enacted.  A  few  great  (inns  have  united  to  break  down  alt 
competition  of  other  factors,  and  have  1  ded  In  doing 

.  the  leading  Industries,     it  is  not  now  true,  as  ones  it  was, 
that  a  dissatisfied  laborer  may  go  to  another  employe]  and  m 
better  terms  j  or  uniting  hia^  fortunes  with  some  weaker  concern 
for  less  wages  for  a  time,  build  it  up  bo  be  profitable  to  ow  tier  am! 
operative  alike.    The  might  of  the  great  owners  has  or  will  soon 
put  un  end  to  competition,  1m>Hi  in  the  sale  of  products  and  in 
the  employment  of  Labor.     There  sore  many  plants  under  main 
names;  but   really  in   every  department    hut   one  or  two  great 
operators  j  and  these  master  the  business  in  every  detail.    T) 
all -dominant  ones  care  nothing  for  the  consumers  BOX  the  pro 
duoexa  of  their  warns — they  can  only  for  their  gains.    Thegi 
wealth  of  these  managers  enables  theiu  to  run  their  own  mills  at 

actual  loss ibr  a  season.    This  tremendous  advantage  the]  un- 
to destroy  weaker  competitors.      Then  buying 
the  properties  of  mined  men  ai   bankrupt  sales,  ami  employing 

idle  Laborers  at  starvation  wages,  they  so  enormously  inon 

their  own  wealth  out  Of  the  misfoi  I  other  men — mififor- 
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tunes  which  were  not,  had  competition  been  honorable  and 

Combinations  pursuing  these  methods  are  formed  not  only  Id 
tin*  same  departments,  but  in  allied  industries,  until  a  few  gi 
operators  own  the  controlling  in  to  rest  in  ever}   labor-employing 

establishment  in  the  land.    These  tix  wages  ill  every  trade  at 
about  the  Bame  figure,  and  always  for  the  mass  of  laborers  at   a 
price  below  the  possibility  of  accumulation,  and  little  it'  any 
above  the  coat  of  barest  living,    T«.  learn  a  new  trade,  whei 
has  become  hopeless  of  fortune  or  comfort  in  an  old  one,  i^  th< 
hire  of  no  avail.     They  are  all  managed  in   the  same  spirit  and 
largely  by  the  same  nun. 
The  new  industries  that  spring  out  of  modern  scientific  know] 
and  invention  afford  ;i  little  respite.    Skilled  men  routed 
in  the  old  establishments  may  find  employment  in  those  pro 
during  new  fabrics.     But  if  skill  and  energy  make  these  sue 
Oessfa]  the  magnates  erowd  them  out  here  too,  so  soon  as  it  is 

that    the\   promise  to  Ih«  sources  of  profit.     The   brain 
Well  Bfl   tin-  skill   and    muscle   of   men    must    pu\    tribute   to   this 

The  decline  in  prices  of  farm   products  ami  the  adoption  of 
hiUir-saving  agricultural  implements  send  many  men  to  the 
lories  and  mines  w  ho  else  were  tillers  of  the  soil.     The  enn- 
ships  bring  to  «mi  shor,->  constantly  thousands  of  needy  lab..i 

These  ail  become  grid  to  the  magn  Llla    They  know  that 

at  whatever  wagee  they  offer  titers  will  be  a  supply  of  hungry 
applicants)  and  that  i»\  their  wealth  and  shrewd  competition 
they  can  force  the  poor  products  of  unskilled  labor  through   the 
kets,  untO  practice  makes  the  raw  operators  skillful.     After 

that  they  depend  Upon  the  laborers*  needs  to  keep  them  at  work, 
if  not  contented. 

i:\  these  processes  of  dishonorable,  mighfceaforced  suppression 

competition  in  leading  industries,   there  are  a  few-  men  in 

America   whose  weekly  incomes  are  enormous   fortunes 

Le  wealth  is  greater  than  that  of  man]  kings  of  olden  time; 

whose  power  tfl   Work  evil  under  existing  laws  might  entail  Buf- 
bring  and  loss  upon  the  rest   of  the   j>eople  greater  than   would 

attend  an  invasion  of  a  foreign  army;  who  with  the  years  and 
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their  inoreafliiig  wealth  grow  increasingly  estranged  from  their 
fellowmen.    Those  scheme  night  and  day  to  increase  their  wealth. 
with  no  other  object  apparent — since  the;  cannot  possibly  use 
their  Incomes  in  expenditures  upon  themselves-^  than  the  in 
if  their  power  to  dominate   other   men.     They   have  :»t- 
ed  T"  themselves  BO  army  of  sycophants  tt»  do  their  bidding. 
They  keep  in  their  employ  the  shrewdest  financiers  to  watch  the 
tide  01  industry  and  conunerce,  conning  lawyers  engaged  solely 
in  their  legal  complications  with  those  whom  they  rethle 
wreck,  trained   lobbyists  ami  legislators  En   every  Lawmaking 
nate  of  tin-  nation  to  the  town  council  of 
every  considerable  town  where  they  have  Interest*,  whose  p] 

tli*'\   Openlj   boy  ami  Who  art-  OOmmonly  known  u>  concern  them- 

selves  only   in   their  chiefs  behalf.      They  are   few   win. 

erne  tin-tutors,  hut  theg  an*  mighty  andthej  are  one-  -one 
in  their  purpose  to  ruin  all  men  ami  industries  that  do  not  pay 
tribute  t'>  them. 

as  which  the  laboring  men  assert  in  journals  and  pub- 
lie  and  private  speech  1  Undoubtedly  the  beta  are  alarming 
they  report  them,  whatever  be  the  spirit  and  purpose  behind 
them.  And  in  riem  of  the  tacts  there  is  justification  ami  tin- 
answei  of  a  crj  ings  nal  the  laboring  men  should  unite,  ami 
all  good  citizens  unite  with  them,  in  efforts  to  effect  their  pro- 
tection ami  secure  tome  VOice   in   the   ir-ulali-.iL   -.1    . 

ami  the  conduct    I  iry  industries,  that  the  fen  i  men 

not  push  ail  other  men  i<>  the  walL 

That  tht\  Should  look   to  the   suppression   of  competition   !*•- 

tween   tl  oral.     They  bad  their  object   U 

in  the  fate  of  their  employers  who,  as  a  rule,  have  succeeded  or 
(ailed  according  as  they  have  eo  operated  with  or  combated  the 

i  concerns.      The\   think    th»\   see   that  ont\   as   ihe\    become 

nited  as  the  operators  are  united  can  the}  suceesBfullj  stand 

nsl  iie'Mi.  Further,  that  H  will  he  Letter  Kbr  the  laboring 
man  t * »  be  forced  against  his  will  to  join  the  union,  than  for 
him  and  all   to   Im*  sunk  in  the  common  ruin.      The>  think  they 

see  an  impending  compelling  slavery  to  some  mas- 

ter; and  That   a   uneui   of  men    lik»-  himself  in   needs  and  aims 
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will  be  a  fur  better  master  than  the  heartless  moneyed  lo 

That  they  should  think  it  right  to  protect  tlienr>elves.  as  now 
ti"»>  seei  to  protect  themselves  at  Homestead,  against  laborers 
from  elsewhere — should  cry  Homestead  wages  for  nomc*t»*ad 
—is  also  not  surprising.  Many  of  the  most  honored  state* 
men  of  the  land  are  iiMHiiniHj  tin-  ri-hteousness  and  noli'  ■ 
wisdom  of  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  American  Laborers' 
claim  to  protection  against  the  competition  of  foreign  Iflbo 
willing  or  compelled  to  work  for  less  wage.  If  they  cannot  dis- 
criminate in  their  Judgment  as  to  the  right  to  compete  un- 
fcrammeled    with    them   i>etweeu  the  needy  laboren  recently 

landed  from  the  emigrant  ships  and  those  yet  on  the  further  side 
Of  tin-  M-a.  there  are  many  others  who  cannot  perceive  the  difier- 
ence,  and  these  also  are  honored  as  statesmen* 

Thc^e  and  other  considerations  should  make   us  chary  in  our 
iudgmeut  of  these   lawbreakers.     At   heart  they  have  no  i  i 
tin- spirit  and   intent  of  common  murderers  and  marauders  than 
had  our  forefathers  in  :7ii.     They  think  themselves  defenders  of 
the  tights  of  the  weak  against  the  oppression  of  the  strong. 

But  what  they  think  and  how  they  hu\e  COON  t"  think  and 
feel  as  the>  do.  is  qc4  now  the  pressing  matter.  It  explains 
their  action  aud  extenuates  somewhat  its  character.  Upon  the 
whole  people  is  brought  now  for  firm  decision  and  action  the 
question  of  upholding  or  abandoning  the  end  for  which  govern- 
ments should  exist — the  securing  to  every  man  the  right  to  life. 
Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Toward  the  birth  of  this  freedom  ot  the  individual  the  COS 
turies  have  groaned  In  travail.  We  have  hitherto  held  it  as  the 
obligation  of  American  citizenship  that  we  shall  conserve  it. 
euduring  the  ills  that  may  be  incident  to  itfl  firm  establishm* 
until  it  stands  attested  to  In- what  our  fathers  beliered  it  to  U- 
and  OUT  land's  prosperity  thus  far  has  proved  it  to  Ik* — the  right 
and  fit  estate  of  man.  Heavier  yokes  have  ln*en  thrown  from 
the  necks  ol  the  people  than  this  which  threatens  to  be  laid  on 

by  the  despotism  of  wealth.  T'ntii  we  know  that  this  will  suieh 
bear  nsdown  :  and  that  it  can  be  escaped  onlj  in  the  way  now 
adopted  by  the  Homestead  men — a  waj  utterly  subversive  of  all 
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that  we  have  held  sacredly  to  be  just  and  good — it  is  treason  to 
surrender  our  ideas  or  stay  the  operation  of  the  laws  that  have 
sprung  from  them. 

As  yet  there  is  no  adequate  cause  to  lose  our  faith  in  God  and 
the  human  heart,  to  fear  that  whatrthese  have  evolved  as  the  most 
precious  boon  of  man  cannot  stand  the  test  of  actual  being.  The 
liberty  we  enjoy  is  very  sweet  and  wholesome  so  far.  To  sur- 
render it  to  a  majority  acting  with  no  other  restraint  than  their 
own  wills,  and  in  defiance  of  the  limitations  all  past  experience 
of  man  has  sanctioned  as  wise — how  craven  that  were  if  it  be 
through  fear  of  disaster  not  yet  upon  us  ;  how  egregiously  fool- 
hardy if  it  be  through  hope  of  a  golden  age  promised  yet  only  in 

idlers'  dreams ! 

W.  M.  Jones. 
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BY  JEAN   LAB  JCETT.   DNIVERSTTV   QV  MICHIGAN,   '82i 


ON  THE  iTth  of  Mag  last  then*  assembled  in  the  city  oi 
Ann  Arbor,  ftfiehigan,  tin*  representatives  of  upward* 
of   thirty   American   universities    and  colleges  with   the 
objecl  of  forming  a  permanent  political  organisation  tobeknoiri] 
i  Republican  College  League."    Tin*  movement 
u  ^  ill.-  lu-i  of  its  kind  evei   Inaugurated  in  this  or,  I  believe, 
other  country,  and  was  in  character  most  significant     The 
tsion  was  one  of  no  ordinary  moment  ami  aroused  widesj 
interest  outside  of  the  college  world.     It   introduced  a  new  ami 
intluential  feature  in  the  system  of  a  great  politick  party.     That 
the  influence  of  the  movement  was  by  no  means  Local]  in   it^ 
nature  was  evinced  hy  tin*  bet  that   it  received  tin-  energetic 

approbation    of  tin*   chairman   of  the  National  Republican  Com- 

miller   and    his   associates,    who   devoted    personal    attention   to 

farthering  tin-  im-  I  the  scheme  and  who  evidently  foresaw 

the   advantages  which  would    result   from  the  BUCOeBSfn)  organi- 
zation of  sueh  i  league, 

The  convention  which  was  held  on  the  day  mentioned  was 
notable  For  itfi  enthusiasm,  parliamentary  methods,  and  thor- 
onghly  political  disposition.  The  proceedings  were  marred  by 
no  puerile  actions.  They  were  businesslike,  straightforward, 
and  efibettve.  So  time  was  wasted  in  oratorical  display,  al- 
though several  animated  discussions  took  place.  The  convention 
went  to  work  with  a  will  ami  accomplished  its  mission  com- 
mendahly.  A  constitution  and  declaration  of  principles  wen- 
adopted,  officers  were  elected,  plans  for  individnal  and  collective 
woik  in  the  approaching  campaign  were  discussed,  provisions 
wen*  made  for  tin*  next  annual  convention,  ami  the  first  assembly 
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of  tiit-  interstate  college  Republican  League  passed  Into  political 
annuls  as  ■  memorable  event. 

'1  in-  gathering  was  significant   la  agree  raepeote.    Its 

t  waa  pre-eminently  prophetic.     Q  &  tted  thai 

ge  man  ia  capable  of  orach  greater  things  than  la  tin*  hshlou 
nowadays  to  attribute  to  htm,  and  Indicated  thai  he  is  Likely  t<> 
become  an  influential  Gwtoreven  in  the  prosaic  sphere  of  poli- 
Collegc  ^ln.in"  appears  not  as  fictitious  a  term  as  .some 
vonld  Uke  bo  make  it  when  it  is  remembered  tii;it  ;i  great  ma 
itv  of  college  stadenta  are  over  twenty -one  yean  of  age.     Fifteen 
thousand  voting  citizens  graduate  from  our  colleges  and  uuiver 
sitirs  annually]  twelve  thousand  of  whom  ally  themselves  actively 
with  some  politioaJ  parly.      The  college  man  of  the  future  Ea 
destined  to   Ix*   no   diminutive  figure   in   politics.      Filled   with 
enthusiasm  and  unlimited  activity.  he  is  likely  to  l>e  the  in.-*'    I 
meat  of  considerable  power:     He  is  beginning  to  realize  this  ami 
that  "in  union  there  is  strength,"  aa  waa  demonstrated  i»\ 
the  organization  of  the  college  league,  representing  as  it  does 
Ebrtg  thousand  college  Republicans. 

This  preeentB  the  collegian  in  a  novel  and  creditable  rdle. 
Party  leaders  realise  that  they  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
political  capital  that  lies  between  the  venerable  walls  of  our 

educational  institutions.  The  Honorable  John  M.  Thurston,  of 
Nebraska,  said  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  banquet 
which  followed  the  convention  on  May  17  :  ''This  is  a  glorious 
occasion  and  an  LHUHtl'loUfl  gathering.  It  marks  high  tide  for 
the  Kepublirau  path  m  the  Campaign  of  189-'  which  Beta  the 
college  men  of  thi>  country  at  work  in  their  shirt  sleeves  for  the 
Republican  party  and  the  Republican  party  is  sure  to  win.11 

College  political  oluba  are  comparatively  modern  institutions. 
A  few  years  ago  the  organization  of  a  club  for  active  campaign 
duty  in  college  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  difficult  task. 
To-day  nearly  every  college  and  university  in  the  land 
its  regularly  chartered  political  organizations  whose  objects  are 
educational  as  well  as  otherwise.  The  nieniliership  of  these 
clubs  usually  comprises  a  fair  proportion  of  the  students  in 
actual  attendance.     For  Instance,  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
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out  of  2,692  students  there  [a  a  political  club  Dnmbering  i 
i,oo0;  at  Harvard,  euf  of  a  botal  of  2,600  students,  aclnbof 
BOO;  at  Cornell,  among  1,500  students,  a  dub  of  808;  at 
Princeton,  out  of  980  students,  a  club  of  over  500  ;  at  Amhei 
out  of  130,  a  club  of  160  ;  at  Palo  Alto,  out  of  540  students,  a 
club  uiuniirring  135,  etc.,  etc.*  No  matter  to  what  particular 
forth  these  organizations  may  pay  allegiance,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  exercise  a  large  influence  on  tin-  student  body 
in  their  respective  institutions.  I  believe  authorities  state  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  the  precedence  in  the  establishment  of 
the  college  political  club,  having  organized  the  first  one  at  1 1  m i 
University  of  Virginia  when  the  party  was  yet  in  its  infamy. 
The  club  was  short-lived,  however,  and  has  but  recently — if  at 
all — been  revived. 

Soon  alter  the  organization  of  the  American  Wepublicau 
<'t'llege  League  charges  were  made  in  several  prominent  n< 
papers  to  the  effect  that  the  real  object  of  the  league  was  not  for 
legitimate  political  purposes,  but  that  it  aimed  at  rlie  dislodging 
of  all  instructors  of  political  economy  in  American  educational 
Institutions  who  favor  of  teach  the  principles  of  Free  Trade, 
I  hlfl  conviction  presumably  arose  from  an  article  in  the  platform 
adopted,  which  read  as  follows  : 

"3.     Thai,  as  the  present  system   of   teaching  political  economy  in 

American  universities  i-  n  norma  rflj  more  theoretical  than  practical, 
ami  that  as  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  Chest  matters  can  only  be 
derived  by  their  being  brought  practically  (ace  to  face  with  every  Bin- 
dent  of  BOonomloB,  our  purpose  shall  be  to  ai<l  and  encourage  every 
rl  on  the  part  of  young  Americana  to  become  masters  of  the 
government,  with  special  reference  to  the  principles  enunci- 
ated year  after  year  by  the  pftrtloa  claiming  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can public*'1 

These  sentiments  expressed  by  the  public  press  were  unwar- 
ranted and  entirely  without  foundation.  As  one  of  the  origina- 
tors and  prime  movers  in  the  scheme  foj  the  organization  of  the 
College  league,  the  writer  can   state   that   DO  such   idea  as  t hat 


•  The  writer  datlrH  to  correct  the  »tutement  made  by  J.  Lockwood  Dodge  In  bin 
hi  it*  le  in  tbt  N&rtk  AmaHoim  Rrview  for  June,  in  which  he  plated  that  the  la 
college  political  club  1^  at  Harvard  tUegl  iK)UUcal  clnb  Is  the  Unlvr- 

4  Michigan  Rapiri  b  number*  ■  -and  members. 
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intimated  entered  the  minds  of  those  who  formed  the  organiza- 
tion. 

It  is  stated  that  the  step  taken  by  the  Republican  students  is 
soon  to  be  followed  by  the  Democratic  students  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  other  political  parties  will  in  time  emulate  their 
examples.  In  several  states,  notably  Michigan  and  Indiana,  the 
college  students  have  organized,  or  are  organizing  political 
leagues  which  will  co-operate  with  the  national  associations  in 
their  work. 

All  these  facts  are  significant.  They  contain  quite  a  little 
food  for  reflection.  They  suggest  that  the  college  student  is  not 
exerting  all  his  energy  in  high-pole  vaulting,  tennis,  and  foot- 
ball,— and,  by  the  way,  the  vote  of  a  college  man  in  this  free 
country  of  ours  counts  for  just  as  much  as  that  of  a  Harrison,  a 
Cleveland,  or  any  other  American  citizen. 

Jean  La  Rue  Burnett. 


SOME  FALLACIES  OF  THH  PEOPLE'S  PARTY 


•VIN    MKAD. 


TED3RE  is  oq  qoeatioQ  of  the  need  of  .  ut  in 

American  politics.  There  eon  be  do  question  that  it 
should  be  a  "  People's"  movement,  to  the  end  that  oor  govern- 
ment shall  come  to  be  somewhat  Dearer  to  the  ideal  expressed  by 
Lincoln — "a  n-mt  of  the  people,  for  tin*  people,  and  by 

the  people."    The  murmur  of  discontent  among  the  product-]-* 
Of  wealth  constantly  increases  in  volume  and  is  a  dang) 
that  the  fiMilish  may  BOOfl)  but  which  the  thoughtful   must  heed. 

Not  that  we  are  to  deceive  ourselves  in  thinkiug  to  legislate 
out  of  existence  "all  the  ills  to  which  hunuinity  is  heir."*      Pel 
fected  societies  are  not  made,   hut   grow  ;  are   not   called   into 
1>eiug  by  royal  decrees  or  legislative  enactments,  hut  are  the  re- 
sult of  gradual  development. 

A  reform  movement  to  be  etTeetnal  must  be  founded  on  the 
bafiiG  laws  of  molality  and  political  economy.  We  need,  above 
all  things,  to  study  the  first  principles  of  justice,  equity,  and  of 
economics;  for  there  is  no  question  that  the  violations  of  such 
laws  are  the  cause  of  present  wrongs  in  the  body  politic.  In 
the  individual,  physical  pain  surely  indicates  a  sin — a  trans- 
gression of  the  unchangeable  laws  of  health,  and  social  distress 
in  a  nation  just  as  surely  indicates  a  sin,  a  political  or  economic 
sin — a  transgression  of  the  laws  ■>:  economies  or  ethics.  With- 
out doubt  our  great  poUUooH  */«  has  been,  and  is,  the  granHfy  of 
special  prirfkgeB}  legislating  for  private  interests  regardtes- 
He  sflbol  on  the  people  in  general. 

In  national,  state,  or  municipal  legislation  the  same  great 
wrong  is  committed.  In  natioual  legislation  it  is  in  the  form  of 
outrageous  tarirts,  bounties,  and  land  grants  enacted  at  the  de- 
mand of  private  interests  without  consideration  Bfl  to  the  public 
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[are.     Bi  dq  in  the  shape  of  laws  of  inspection 

566  to  certain  trad* 

while  mating  to  protect  the  pnbtic;  such  as  the  laws  of  d 
Inspection,  examinations  of  drug  clerks,  etc     Bj  oui  li  a 
bodies  In  dttes  ire  grant  vataabli  to  Individuate  or 

corporations,  thus  making  a  community  pay  tribute  ko  a  privi- 
i  few.     When  we  shall  elect  aldermen  to  pass  ordinances  for 
the  benefit  of  a  city,  assemblymen  to  legislate  in  tin-  interests  of 
a  stare,  and  1 1  sen  who  will  enact  laws  for  the  good  of  the 

ration  instead  of  passing  acta  to  further  private  Interests,  the 
great  reformation  of  the  age  will  have  l>eeii  accomplished. 

Bui  how  does  the  Peopled  party  propose  bo  bring  about  tide 
much  Beaded  reform!    Tfa  nmce  protective  tariff  lawi 

b  legislation  and  demand  other  class  legislation]  -u>\\  sua  ihe 
Snbtreasary  scheme.    They  complain  of  the  governments  t< 
m-  to  bankers  at  one  pei  cent,  but  demand  the  same  thing  for  the 

farmers!      We    are    suffering  because    of   the   siu    of  granting 

etal  prii  Qi  Bhall    we    And  relief  by  grantfa 

pa  i\  Hegel  I      Shall  we  be  so  inconsistent  as  to  denounce  sp< 

elation  tor  the  benefit  of  bankers  and  manafttotorers  and  at 
the  same  time  demand  sneh  legislation  for  the  farmers*  K  it  In 
aoeordanre  with  tin-  dictates  of  common  sense  to  attempt  to 
reform  a  drunkard  by  giving  him  more  alcohol?  Shall  a 
nation, — i&tOSicated    bj     eXtnfl  Sganl     paternal    legislation,—  be 

raadesobei  )■>  more  legislation  of  the  same  sort  1      Will  jw- 
be attained  by  practicing  near  injustice? 

The    People's    party     demand     the     repeal    of  the     pn 
I  bed   the  national   banks  of  tailing  curnney.      If  we   are   to 

ipt  some  of  the  startling  declarations  of  Mr.  0.  ('.  Post  in  the 

Febrnai  Che  national  banks  surely  must  have  a  bonanza 

mks  of  issue.  Mr.  Post  makes  the  astonishing  statement 
that  national  banks  make  a  profit  of  700  per  cent  on  their  In- 
vestment when  they  borrow  mone\  at  one  per  eent  and  loan  it 
out  ateighfl  pea  eent.  The  remarkable  taleulat ion  b>  which  the 
difference  between  one  and  eight  becomes  too  i*.  certainly 
-dug.      Evidently  Mr.  Post  has  mistaken  the  interest  for  the 

principal  when  he  speaks  of  an  "investment   of  one    cent     n 
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tzing  a  profit  of  seven  cents  or  700  per  oent,"     Th< 

be  the  amount  paid  far  the  bonds;  it  surely  OBD&ot  be  the 
Interest  paid  by  the  banks  upon  the  amount  of  paper  they  are 
allowed  The  greatest  advantage  of  obtaining  a  loan 

from  the  government  tin  the  I  Kinds  purchased  is  the  low  rate  of 
interest  (one  per  Deal  i,  and  what  is  made  by  so  doing  is  the 
difference  between  one  per  cent  and  the  rate  charged  by  private 

[  lis. 

The  actual  Interest  profit  to  a  bank  by  virtue  of  being  a 
national  bank  can  be  eerily  calculated.  Suppose  two  banks 
start  in  business  each  with  a  capital  of  1100,000.  I  tee  a  pi  ivats 
(tank  and  the  othei  a  national  bank.  The  private  bank  loans 
out  its  capital  In  fall  (this  Ee  a  supposed  ease)  at  eight  per  cent, 
which  would  be  an  Interest  profit  of  18,000.  The  national  bank 
boya  rjnited  States  bonds  with  its  1100,000,  and  at  the  present 
price  of  tour  per  cent  would  have  some  186,000  worth  of  the 
bonds.     As  their  currency  Issue  can  be  only  ninety  per  cent  of 

the  face  of  the  bonds,  they  will  have  about  |77,( bo  loan*     At 

eight  percent  this  «  ould  be  .*»*..  n»o  plus  four  per  cent  Interest 
on  bonds,  $3,420,  making  (9,580,  less  one  par  cent  of  issue  for 
of  same  gives  a  total  interest  of  88,810,  which  is  a  gain  of 
only  8810,  or  about  one  per  cent  in  annual  interest  profit  by  be- 
ing a  national  hank.  This  is  somewhat  different  from  Mr.  V< 
figuring,  but  WO  may  leave  it  to  the  man  engaged  In  banking  to 
say  which  is  more  nearly  correct. 

Now  this  is  not  an  argument  in  Bap  present  i 

of  allowing  nations]  banks  bo  be  banks  of  issue.     But  what' 
wrong  there  is  in  such  policy  is  not  bo  be  made  right  by  such 
base  relation  as  contained  in  Mr.  Post's  article.    Snob  a 

mistake  Lb  especially  bo  be  regretted  as  that  gentleman's  n 
writings  are  abundant  evidence  of  his  mpathy  with  the 

cause  of  the  pOOpla 

\norher   demand  Of  the    People's  party,   expressed   in    many 
well  BS  in   national   conventions,    is  u  that   the  amount 

•  a  money  in  circulation  be  speedily  Increased  to  850  }»>-  soptio," 
\-\   what  means  has  it  been  discovered   that  850  per 

the  proper  amount  of  money  for  the   business   of  the   rutin  i 
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What  data  bare  they  used  in  tfceir  calculation  to  show  thai 

ount  of  the  present  circulation  K  desirable  or  lil. 
to  ti  be  financial  condition  of  the  conatryf    Ib  there  any 

oue  who  can  tell  how  much  money  the  country  requires;  any 
one  v  bo  baa  any  data  whatever,  for  soh  a  problem  T     In 

fart,  is  it  necessary  that  the  problem  should  lie  solved!  Ninety 
per  cent  of  business  is  transacted  without  the  U86  Of  money. 
The  banks  of  the  country  settle  baWuiOBB  through  clearing  bouses 
hnndred  million  every  daj  without  handling  a  dollar  in 
iimtii').  All  tin.-  IS  made  pOflBible  by  credit,  and  Credit  is  made 
possible  by  coniidenee.  It  baa  been  truly  Bald,  "Theaffairs  of 
life  binge  upon  oanfideQoe,"  and  especially  is  this  true  in  tu<* 

world  of  baaineas.       BaoaUM  the  credit  system  has  proved  di- 

Crone  In  retail  trade  and  is  being  replaced  bj  the  end)  system,  it 
is  not  proved  thereby  thai  q  is  altogether  wrm 

It  Simply  proses  that  it  is  not  adapted  To  the   retail   trade   wl. 

so  mans  tre  unknown  or  Irresponsible  parties  j  but 

the  Immense  volume  of  larger  transactions  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible without  BOme  BO*  D       Muv    it   not  lx*  m 
jith  nrr   that.  Is  needed   in   the  industrial   world  of  to-day   rather 
than  mors  mo\ 

But  it  is  urged,  "we  need  a  large  Increase  In  the  amount  of 
money  that  money  may  be  cheap."  Is  cheapness  the  first 
quality  of  money  to  be  considered?  Do  we  not  want  above  aU 
thing*  good  moasyf  should  we  not  judge  money  by  the  teal 
of  "howgotMi."  rather  than  how  expensive  or  bow  i 

The  two  chleJ  BS  of  nnaiey  are  fco  serve  U  a  medium  of 

exchange  and  to  i  ..due.    The  monej  that  hasthegre: 

confidence  of  the  people  will  circulate  most  freely  and  will  there- 
fore best  perform  the  first  function.  Money  that  is  most  stable  in 
value  will  best  perform  the  latter  function.  These  are  questions 
'•t'  t  >t  importance  and  the  question  of  cheapness  must. 

Of  necessity,  be  an  after  consideration. 

Bur  would  a  large   iucrea.se   in   the  amount  of  money  give  us 
Cheap  money  j  that  is.  money  that  could  be  had  at  a  low    rate  of 
interest!     No  doubt  it  would  give  us  one  sort   of  cheap   EQO 
namely   cheap    in    purchasing   power,    but  does  the  amount  of 
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money  In   circulation   determine   the    rate  of  interact  f    The 
.nut  of  money  In  circulation  in  the  United  States  or  Y\ 

to-da\  per  oapftfl  is  considerably  alcove  thai  of  England,  yot  no 
country  lias  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  England.  What  then 
determines  the  interest  ratel  Is  it  not  the  amount  ofsoiploa 
wealth  of  a  nation  f  Ifoneg  ia  not  bo  much  a  thing  of  value  as  a 
representative  of  value.  Bovhen  we  borrow  money  vra  get  it 
oalj  to  obtain  something  else  and  ii  is  this  "something  else." 
capital,  surplus  wealth,  of  whatever  you  please,  on  which  we 
really  pay  interest.  If  this  surplus  wealth  is  scarce,  interest 
-  must  be  high  ;  when  plentiful,  rates  decline*  Thus  we  see 
high  interest  rates  in  ■  new  country  where  surplnfi  wealth  has 
yet    to   be   accumulated   and   in   older  countries  where   U 

uries  of  production  have  given  a  large  surplus  wa  find  rates 
of  interest  comparatively  low. 

As  doubling  the  amount  of  money  would  moat  certainly  lesseu 
its  purchasing  power,  would  it  be  equitable  or  just  to  try  to  thus 
meet  obligations  in  money  of  one  half  the  purchasing  power  of 
that  under  which  debts  were  contracted?  The  leaden  of  the 
People's  party  denounce  the  disclaiming  of  the  greenback  issue 
by  the  government  in  refusing  to  accept  them  in  payment  of 
OUetoXDfl  duties  and  making  them  unavailable  for  interest  on  the 
pabUc  debt  and  later  for  the  debt  itself.  Does  their  plan  of  re- 
pudiation differ  in  kind  Of  only  in  degree,  in  that  it  would 
be  more  extensive  and  disastrous? 

Is  it  not  desirable,  above  all  things,  that  the  currency  should 
not  fluctuate  in  value  but  should  remain,  in  purchasing  pov. 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  constant  quantity  ? 

The  champions  of  the  party  fa  power  pride  themselves  on 
being  a  party  of  ''constructive  legislation. "  But  it  is  of  tfhll 
aanie  "constructive  legislation"  that  the  farmer  and  wage- 
earner  so  bitterly  complain,  holding  (and  with  much  reason)  that 
they  have  not  been  considered  while  this  (<  construction  *'  was 
in  progress;  that  private  interests  have  controlled  legislation 
because  they  have  had  the  opportunity  while  the  people  weie 

asleep. 

\Ve  seem  to  have  forgotten  that   "eternal  vigilance  ia  yet  the 
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price  of  liV  •  have  been  laboring  under  the  delusion 

that  had  been  red  need  to  vigilance  once  in  four  Jtm 

becanse  we  had  abolished  hnman  slavery  the  aatur* 
kind  ha«l  changed  so  that  it  could  be  trusted  not  to  nl 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  for  gain.     The  awakfcuii:. 
real  import  of  this  -constructive  legislation T#  will  cause  eiti>er 
the  destruction  of  special  privilege  or  the  destruction  of  human 
liUrty.     The    legislation    of   the    port    thirty    years    can    b* 
likeiml   to  a   man  who  builds  a  house  and   regu 
natural   laws    of   gravity   and    of   the  strength  of    material*. 

■II  has  been  carried  on  regardless  of  natural  laws— 
laws  of  economics  and  the  laws  A  justice.     1 

disastrous  consequences  of  the  violation  of  these  law*  are  as 
certain  as  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  V  of 

nature'*  laws- 
It  matters  not  that  the  effect  does  not  immediately  follow  tbr 
canst;  becatueit  is  somewkt  ad  in  time  b 

less  certain, 

I-  the  i  *       —  [tarty  de*iroas  of  winning  distinct 
structive  legislation  "  f    It  would  so  appear  from  their  platform* 
Is  not  the  great  need  of  the  hoar,  a  season  of  destructive  legis- 
lation— destructive  of  the  special  privilege  granted   u>  \>r. 
interests  whereby  each  interests  appropriate,  ouoV 
legalized  robbery,  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  la>-  »s»  once 

said  of  the  English  Parliament  that  M the  beat  act  fit  ever  pal 
was  an  m  A'hen  we  mBember  the  many  air 

and  even   barbarous  laws  thai  have  been  stride 
statute  book  of  FnriaiH  daring  the  pas*  centor;  l**n> 

id  seem  lo  be  not  a  llttte  of  troth  to  the  above  ijaotat 
pb  is  oaeciaoac  in  thedemndsof  the  Paopl*  *Unh 

they  would  do  well  to  nail  lo  their  mast  head— even  to  ma* 
their  entire  platform.     It  contain*  the  principle  which  aboohl 
decide  all  <»oe*tion#  of   tanft  of  inanre,  of  peaaioua,  or  other 
legislative  proMesm  tnriodrng  the  labor  'fntssJoo,  wbetb* 

mechanic  or  bra**.     It  cntnwJftote*  the  pJanuuet  line  bjr 
which  all  acta  of  legislation  should   be  teated.     The  botes**  of 
rntnent  'probnMy  the  sokt;,nw*ov 
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none;  fa   circulation  rate  of  interest f    The 

amount  of  money  fa  circulation  fa  the  United  States  or  Franca 
bo-day  per  eaptta  \<  considerably  above  that  of  England,  yel  do 
country  has  a  lover  rate  of  interest  than  England.  What  I 
determines  tin*  interest  rata  I  Is  if  not  the  amount  of  surplus 
wraith  of  B  nation  I  llfonej  is  not  so  much  a  thing  of  value  jis  a 
representative  of  value.  So  when  we  borrow  money  we  gel  it 
only  to  obtain  something  else  and  it  la  (his  "something  else," 
capital,  surplus  wealth,  or  whatever  yon  please,  on  which  we 
really  pay  Interest.  If  this  surplus  wealth  is  scarce,  Interest 
-  moat  be  high  ;  when  plentiful,  rates  decline.  Thus  we  see 
high  interest  rates  in  a  new  country  where  surplus  wealth  has 
yet  to  be  accumulated  and  iu  older  countries  where  many 
centuries  of  production  have  given  a  large  surplus  we  find  I 
Of  interest  comparatively  low. 

As  doubling  the  amount  of  money  would  most  certainly  lessen 
its  purchasing  power,  would  it  be  equitable  or  just  to  try  to  I 
meet  obligations  fa  money  of  one  half  the  purchasing  power  of 
that  under  which  debts  were  contracted  T  The  leaders  of  tin- 
People's  party  denounce  the  disclaiming  of  the  greenback  issue 
by  the  government  in  refitting  to  accept  them  in  payment  of 
Customs  duties  and  making  I  hem  unavailable  for  interest  on  the 
public  debt  and  Later  for  the  debt  itself.  Does  their  plan  of  re- 
pudiation differ  iu  kind  or  only  iu  degree,  iu  that  it  would 
be  mure  extensive  and  disastrous  T 

Is  it  not  desirable,  above  all  things,  that  the  currency  should 
not  fluctuate  in  value  but  should  remain,  in  purchasing  pov.  ■ 
as  nearly  BB  possible  a  constant  quantity  T 

The  champions  of  the  party  in  power  pride  themselves  on 
being  a  party  of  "constructive  legialat&m."  But  it  is  of  this 
same  "constructive  legislation"  that  the  farmer  and  wage- 
earner  so  bitterly  complain,  holding  (and  with  much  reason)  that 
they  have  not  been  considered  while  this  "construction"  was 
in  progress;  that  private  interests  have  controlled  legislation 
because  they  have   had   the  Opportunity  while   the   people  were 

asleep. 

\\  .■  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  "eternal  vigilance  Is  yet  the 
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price  of  Liberty"  ;  to  have  l>een  laboring  under  the  delusion 

that  the  prioe  had  been  reduced  to  vigilance  once  \\ 

thai    because   we   had  abolished  human  slavery  the  nature  of 

mankind  had  changed  so  that  it  could  1m*  trusted  not  to  | 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  for  gain.  The  awakening  of  the 
reaJ  import  of  this  ''constructive  legislation  •'  will  cause  either 
the  destrnetion  Of  Bpeda]  privilege  or  the  destruction  of  human 
liberty.  The  legislation  of  the  past  thirty  years  can  be 
likened  to  a  man  who  bullda  a  house  and  regards  not  the 
natural  laws  of  gravity  ami  of  the  Strength  of  materials. 
Legislation  has  been  carried  on  regardless  of  natural  laws — tin* 
lawa  of  economics  and   the   laws  of   equity   and   justice.     The 

disastrous  consequences  of  the  violation  of  these  laws  an 

certain  as  the   violation  Of    the   laws  of    health   or  any  Other  of 

nature's  laws. 

it  matters  not  that  the  affect  does  not  Immediately  follow  the 
cause;  because  ft  Is  somewhat  removed  in  fctme  it  is  none  the 
i' 

Is  the  People's  party  desirous  of  winning  distinction  In 
■tractive  legislation  "  I    It  would  so  appear  from  t<  ■  am. 

Is  not  the  great  need  of  the  hour,  a  season  of  destructive  le  \ 
latioo — destructive  of  the  special  privilege  granted  to  private 
Interests  whereby  Bach  interests  appropriate,  cinders  system  of 
legalized  robbery,  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  labor  f  It  was  once 
said  of  the  Bngriiafa  parliament  thai  "the  best  act  it  ever  passed 
was  an  act  of  repeal.'1  When  we  remember  the  many  absurd 
mi<[  even  barbarous  laws  that  haw  been  stricken  from  the 
statute  book  of  England  during  the  peel  centarj  onh,  there 
woni.i  aeem  bo  i>e  not  a  little  of  truth  in  She  above  quotation. 

There  clause  In  thedetnandsof  the  People's  partg 

they  would  do  well  to  nail  to  their   mast  head— *-\en  to  make  it 

their  entire  platform,     ft  contains  the  principle  winch  ihoold 

;  ie  all  questions  of  taritv.  of  finance)  of  pensions,  or  other 

legislative  problems,  including  the  labor  question,  whether  of 

mechanic   or   farmer.      It    constitutes  the  plummet    Use 
which  all  art*  of  legislation  should    1..-   bested.     The  busine*-- 
inment  (probably  the  BOLE # business)  should  be  to  maiutaiu 
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;ini"i^  all  man  the  condition  of  equal  freedom 

is  ,,{„<}!  waA  *  ""■/  j"si>t;   t,,  «u.  or  to  quote  Mr.  .MhTsoo 

more  fully.  "Equal  and  exact   justice  to  all  men  of  whatever 

nation,  religious  or  political,  peace,  commerce,  and 

honest   friendship  with   all   natto&fljj    entangling   alliances   with 

none." 

When  the  enactments  of  government  shall  thus  be  based  OH 
(he  BternaS  laws  of  equal  freedom,  which   implies  that   none 
shall  be  granted  special  privilege,  ire  may  expect  to  attain  the 
ends  desired  bj  Mm*  People's  party.     Then,  and  only  then,  • 
the  prophecy  of  Mr.  HigglllflOD  1m-  fulfilled,  that 

*'  Some  day,  by  tows  as  fixed  and  fair 
As  guide  the  planets  In  their  sweep  , 
The  children  of  each  outcast  heir, 

Lme,  shall  reap. 

;ni'  day,  \\  ttbout  s  trumpet's 
The  news  shall  o'er  the  world  be  blown, 
The  heritage  comes  bacfa  bo  all, 

ike  their  own.11 

win  Mead. 
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nv  judge  a.  a.  anvDY,  of  i 


THERE  are  seven  mlllio  la  the  South,  more 

Hi. 1. 1  twioe  a  people  as  inhabited  the  Am< 

colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  more  than  three  tin* 
main   people  ab  Inhabited  Alsace-Lorraine,   which   more  than 
once  unsettled  the   goi  ei  amente  of   Europe.     U  the  subject 
which   i  shall  diaousB  concerned  the  happiness,   • 

preaerval  he>e   people  alone,  it  would  be  B  subject  nt'  I 

meadow  Import,  but  II  concerns  not  onlj  the  i 

the  whii  Southland  embracea  In  its  fhr-raaching  scope 

the  Liberties,  the  progress,  the oivUicaMon,  and  honored  otu 
tire  people. 

i  speak  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is  proud  of  the  oourse 
which  iii»*  southern  states  have  pursued  with  regard 
education  and  read?  to  champion  that  oourse  against  all 
let  them  be  who  the\  may. 

I  shall  treat  the  subject  under  three  genera]  heads. 

1.  What  tin*  South  baa  done  for  negro  education. 

2.  What  the  south  ought  to  do  for  negro  BdneafcLo 

3.  What  the  Booth  will  do  I 

1.     I  shall   not  worry  with  statistics.     One  can  find  rows  of 

t'S  ami   tables   In    books  easily   accessible   tO  all.      I  simply 

wish  to  state  En  round  numbers  that  everj  stare  in  the  South 

during   the    last     twenty     years    has    appropriated    and     spent 

millions  of  dollars  for  negro  education.  In  all  of  these  stales  the 
whites  own  "it  the  average  i  -  *  20  el  the  property  -^^  pay  19-20 
of  the  state  taxes  far  all  purposes.    The  aej  a  L-SO  of  the 

property  and  pay  less  than  that  proportion  of  the  taxes.     Yet 
the  srh. >oi  funds  are  impartially  distributed  between  the  I 
trdiog  to  the  enrollment  of  children  of  school  age.    The 
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principal  contribution  of  the  negro  to  the  school  funds  is  liis 
poll  tax  and  In  all  the  states  he  n  > f^ely  more  than  tibis. 

In  other  words,  the  southern  people,  the  much  abused  \>  lutes  of 
the  South,  for  the}  have  had  absolute  control  of  the  state 
■  rnmenl  for  the  last  i">  years,  have  constantly  and  cheer- 
fully paid  the  taxes  to  beep  up  the  general  expenses  of  the  goi  - 
ernmenj  and  also  paid,  freely  ami  promptly  i  to  help  edu- 
cate the  negro  children! 

In  Louisiana  the  negroes  pay  less  than  t-IO  of  tin-  tax) 
receive  more  than  \:\  of  the  school  fund     hi  Mississippi  it 
is  the  suite.      la  Alabama  il  tea  pay    L-20  of  the  taxes 

and  have  received  more  than  2-5  Of  the  School  funds  collected  in 

the  Last  twenty  years.     Cn  Georgia  the  disproportion  between 
the  amounts  paid  and  the  amount-,  received  by  the  negroi 
still  more  astounding. 

When  we  remember  thai  some  of  these  school  ftmds,  so  im- 
partially divided  with  the  ue^ro<s,  are  the  interest  on  township 
funds  .md  other  permanent  ftmds  acquired  long  before  the  s 
when  we  remember  that  the  negroes  cause  largely  more  than 
their  share  of  the  expanses  of  running  the  government  and 
remember  all  the  facts  surrounding  and  succeeding  their  en 
cipation  ;  how  they  plunged  the  white  people  into  a  maelstrom 
of  ruin  and  debt  and  levied  on  lliem  a  tribute  more  exacting 
and   more  exhausting  than    ever   paid    l>y  any    other    defeated 

people  in  ancient  or  modern  times;  when  we  remember  the 
trouble  which  their  freedom  gave  the  South,  the  bitterness  and 
abuse  poured  on  them  bj  extremists  of  the  North  ;  when  we 
remember  all  these  things  and  then  remember  that  [n  their  ex- 
hausted and  crippled  condition  immediately  following  the 
distress  and  desolation  and  darkness  of  reconstruction,  the 
southern  whites  continued  to  liberally  endow  and  support 
schools  for  the  tree  education  of  the  poor  children.  I  think  all 
will  agree  that  there  is  do  grander  spectacle  in  the  annals  of 
history.  Don't  say  that  the  negroes  by  their  labor  enable  the 
the  landowner  to  pay  taxes.  This  is  an  Ingenious  fallacy.  No 
more  rent  is  charged  than  should  i>e  Ef  there  wen-  no  fca 
Taxes  come  out  Of  tin*  land  and   not  our  of  the  labor.      This 
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priucijile  of  political  I   every  Ofle  familiar  with  the 

business  of  theSonth  knows  thai  tin*  landowner  keeps  np  and 

supports  the  negro   laborers,  as  evidenced  by  the   fact  thai  the 

employers  of  negroes  arc   surely  growing  bankrupt 

The  truth  is  palpable  and  oannol  be  averted.    The  men  who 

own  the  property  pay  the  taxes  and  the  negroee  who  do  noi 

nw  ii  the  property  enjoj  the  to 

I  call  the  world's  attention  to  this  fact*     impoverished,  bar- 

'..  abused,  ooned  with  all  the  burdens  and  blessed  with 

nun.*  oi  the  benefits  of  federal  legislation,  the  white  taxpayers 

and  property  holders  of  the  South  have  gone  on  contributing  to 

the  cultivation  and  upbuilding  of  a  race  whose  passions  and 

adiees  have  i>een  stirred  np  BgainsJ  them.     When  was  the 

like  ever  seen  befi 

It  is  not  meant  fcO  be  UnjUfll  or  unkind  lu  anybody.      I  am  \t ill 
ing  to  it  the  philanthropy  and  manifioenos  of  Beabody 

and  slater  and  other  beoefectors,  and  I  do  not  complain  of  those 
who  !  i  ulogize  those  friends  of  negro  education.    But  for 

my  part.  I  rather  dwell  on  the  philanthropy  and  benefloenoe  of 

the  southern   poople  Iheuisely.w.  and  I  euniiof   pluee  tlieir'  friend- 
ship tor  the  negro  race  second  to  any. 

Mark  Antony,  in  that   wonderful  oration   which  Shakespe 
makes  him  Bpeak  to  the  Romans,  when  referring  to  the  will  of 
Qeaai 

"  Lm  I'm  the  oommonfl  hear  this  testament 
(A\  rdon  rne,  I  do  not  w  id] 

And  they  would  go  an-1  kUs  dead  < teear'a  woanda, 

Ami  iii[i  their  napkin*  In  his  seen  <i  bl I  ; 

Y.  :t,  beg  it  hair  <>f  him  for  mara< 

And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 

BequeAtn  ■»  rich  legacy, 

Unto  their  ten 

And   it  seems  to  me  that   it*  the  negroes  "I  the  South  would 
understand  how  kind,  how  generous,  how  charitable  the  wh 

have  Keen   to  them,   if  they   would  consider  and   reflect   00   the 

Beitaacrifloe,  the  loss,  the  endurance,  and  the  true  nobility  of 

soul  involved  In  the  efforts  of  the  whites  to  educate  the  negro 
children   under  so  many    provocations  and  disadvantages — it 
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i  me  it'  thej  would  know  and  Appreciate  :iil  these  tbi 
that  the  negroes  would  admire  and  trust,  and  even  adore  theii 
white  neighbors  as  their  truest  and  puree!  friends.  I  believe 
tii.-v  do.  Confidence  is  n  plant  of  slow  growth,  but  it  has 
last  sprung  up  iu  tlie  bosom  oi*  the  negroes.  In  spite  of  b 
thousand  drawbacks  the  negroes  again  look  with  confidence,  es* 
teem,  and  affection  npos  then  white  fellow-citizens  and  have 
forevei  turned  their  backs  on  the  radical  friends  who  would  con- 
vert them  into  drunken  Calibans  and  diabolical  [agOS,  whoWOttld 

mold  them  Into  credulous  and  murderous  Othello& 

I  said   I   would   not  Ik?  unkind  to  any  one,   but  I  have   uo 
patience  with  the  Pecksnifnan  phariaalsm  "t"  fcoee  who  •' 
to  criticise  the  conduct  of  tin-  South  toward  the  negro  while  i 

alating  tliemselree  on  their  superior  virtue.  The  negroes  of 
Massachusetts  have  not  advanced  socially  and  Intellectually 
during  a  hundred  years  of  freedom.  In  leBB  than  one  fourth 
the  tame  the  negroes  of  the  South  have  advanced  immensely  in 
every  direction.  I  would  gladly  conciliate  all  the  help  possible 
from  the  North  to  edncate  and  elevate  the  negro.      We  need  all 

the  help  WO  can  get      1  del  OUtlj  thank  the  noble  men  and  women. 
UO    matter    whence    they  come,  who  have  shown  their  faith   in 
negro  education  by  their  works.    But  for  those  who  depre* 
and  misrepresent  the  views  and  actions  ..t'  the  South.  wh< 
bo  give  her  eicdit  for  her  hern,.  to  enlighten  an  eu- 

franchised  rare.  I  have  nothing  but  al-\>mal  Contempt   and  bold 

defiai 

The  South'*  treatment  Of  the  negro  is  perfection  itself  com- 
pared with  the  North's  treatment  not  only  of  the  Indians  and 
Chinese,  but  of  the  teeming  millions  of  whit.-  slave-;  that  throng 
her  marts. 

There  are  thousands  of  able-bodied  men  in  the  citv  of  \<v\ 
York  who  have  had  no  supper  lo-day  and  who  will  gel  HO  break 
fast  to-morrow.  There  are  no  BUppexleSB  negTOOfl  In  the  South. 
To-da\    there  are  thoiiNiinLs  of  wretched  women  in    the  cit\    of 

New  York  with  but  one  garment  and  that  a  ragged  one.  There 
are  no  unclad  negro  women  in  the  South,  winter  or  summer. 
All  OVer  the  North  there  are  men  and  women  whodo  D01  Bleep  OU  a 
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bed  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  yeai  and  do  ool  kbo*  in  the 
morning  whew  they  will  find  shelter  at  night  There  ire  no 
hoini  -  in  the  South.      \n  orei  the  North   paup< 

and  tramps  are  caaselesdj  beai  onntrj  withtl 

weary  feet  iu  ■  race  for  bread.  There  ore  uo  negro  paupers,  no 
negro  trumps  or  beggars  In  tin-  South.  Let  the  censors  of  the 
s<.uth  look  nearer  home.  While  they  arc  busy  searching  for  the 
mote  thai  is  in  onr  eyes  a  irhole  forest  of  beams  sticks  out  of  their 
sightless  in"!, 1 1 

2,     While  we  have  cause  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  what 
the  Sooth  has  done  G  i  education,  we  eannol  disguise  trow 

-  tin-  (feel  tiiat  there  la  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the 
system  and  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  regard  the  monej 
spent  on  i  egro  education  us  wasted  or  .i>  robbery  of  Che  n  > 
children.  Consequently  an  Increasing  number  of  pi  i 
poseo1  bo  advocate  the  withdrawal  of  support  from  negro  schools 
.t  to  tin-  extent  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  negroes,  which 
would  virtually  abolish  thus*-  schools,     This  is  tin-  alarming 

icy  Which  all  w  [as  and  good  citizens  w  teffa  to  countn 

it  is  my  dut\  to  Bpeak  plainly,  Love  of  the  South  (a  the 
lamp  by  which  m>  u-r\  are  guided.  1  am  totally  opposed  to  the 
Booth's  abridging  its  aid  to  negro  education.  In  myjudgm 
an  abridgment  would  in-  detrimental,  and  in  the  long  run  per- 
haps fatal,  to  her  material  and  moral  interests.  T  believe  that 
tin- South  should  educate  tin'  negro  at  the  public  expense,  be- 
cause it  makes  of  him  n  more  useful  ami  valuable  citizen. 

One  ran  deny  (hat  education  makes  tin*  QOgTO,  AS  it  does  the 
whites,  more  peaceable  and  orderly,   and  thereby    decrease's  the 

criminal  expenses  of  the  state,  i  deny  that  a  reduction  of  the 
percentage  of  in  ises  the  | 

rentage  of  crime.     This  is  not  true  in  any   land   tinder  the  sun. 

There  are  instances  weD  marked,  like  the  dreams  thai  Dome  I 
where  so-called  educated  m> --roes  hare  become  the  Insolent 

lawless  Inn    these    STO    exceptions,    or    lather 

it  will  1h*  found  hi  every  such  instance  that  they  have  but  a 
smattering  of  education,  "a  little  Learning,"  which  Is  not  onlj  a 
dangerous   but   a   poisonous  thing  when   it    is   not    mixed    with 
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in. m;iI  character.    But  in  the  main  the  best  educated  negroes  art 

tit*-     DlOrt     law-abiding,     the    urns'  d>le    and    respectful, 

they  perceive  ami  understand  the  true  conditions  under 

which  they  live.    Tin*  negro  burglars  and  robbers  and  assailants 

of  women  are  without  exception  must  densely  sad  bmtishly 

rant.     The  clfUfl  of  young  negroes  who  BJtt  growing   tip  ami 

who  are  i  d  to  be  so  dangerous  in  the  future  can  be  saved 

from  a  cruel  fate  only  by  constant  and  eloflfl  teaching  in   the 

public  schools.  It  is  said  that  education  renders  the  Ul 
thriftless  and  worthless  as  a  laborer.  This  is  not.  true.  The  Bfl 
iient  rolls  of  tin-  southern  states  show  that  the  oegroeB  ore 
acquiring  more  property  Ui  towns  and  oltiee  and  In  communities 
where  they  are  largely  In  the  tninority  than  in  plaeea where  they 
constitute  nearly  the  entire  population,  and  it  is  precisely  in 
those  places  where  their  constant  contact  with  the  whites  ac- 
•  •«■!•  lat'-s  enlightenment  that  they  are  must  thrifty.  It  must  1m- 
so.  Educated  labor  ii  skilled  tabor,  skilled  labor  ia  mouey- 
makinjj-  labor.      It   has  linn  said  that  knowledge  is  power   And 

Ln  that  knowledge  fcy.     But  I  preach  the  new  doctrine, 

that  knowled  dth — wealth  for  the  individual,  wealth  for 

the  world,  bat  mure  eapedalry  wealth  for  the  nation.  Education 
pays.  It  can  be  coined  tree  of  charge  Into  dollars  and  cents 
iy  mint  in  the  world. 
Skilled  lahor  is  what  the  South  most  needs  to-day.  John  <*. 
<  'alhoun  said  that  the  South  did  not  waul  skilled  labor  in  the 
days  of  slavery  and  lie  Opposed  the  encouragement  of  uiuuul'ue- 
tunes  in  the  South  Ijecauae  he  said  they  would  require  the  In- 
troduction of  educated  labor  which,  in  his  judgment,  wae  hostile 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  For  the  same  reason  the  laws 
of  the  southern  states  forbade  the  teaching  of  slave*,  bee&QBe 
education  is  incompatible  with  bondage.  The  result  Mas  thai  in 
i he  Sunt h  the  agricultural  labor  became,  and  to  a  considerable 
mis  to-day,  the  most  Ignorant  in  the  world.  But  in 
the  glare  <>f  battle.  |>v  the  flash  of  the  musket  and  cannon,  the 
Boutb  s;i\\  th«-  necessity  of  a  new  industrial  policy,  and  another 
day  dawned  on  her  progress.  Since  the  war  our  most  en- 
lightened people  hav-  ,-ed  the  imperative  duty  of  SStaXh 
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lishing  nuura&ctories  in  the  Boatb,  and  whi 

been  most  enlightened  ami  progressive  this  new  policy  baa  b 

most  adopted. 

[n  Geoigia,  where  the  old  labor  regime  had  borne  its  ripest 
fruity  whether  Gov  good  or  for  e\d,  the  uranuntcturiiig  policj 
was  earliest  weloomed  and  has  nourished  most.  At  its  touch  old 
things  beoame  new.  Poverty  tlew  before  its  approach  and  nan 
industries  sprang  Up  beneath  its  tread.  And  across  thee 
out  fields  that  irare  abandoned  flftj  ;  ,  there  floated  a 

my  Boathero  ease  than  the  wordless  songs  of 
Mendelssohn,  sweeter  than  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  sweeter 
than  the  oratorios  of  Handel—  tie.*  music  of  the  cotton  mills,  the 
music  of  tie-  future  for  (lie  South, 

To  earn  this  policy  to  ItB  full  fruition   is  the  mission   of  the 
highest  southern  md  patriotism.     Bdueatloa  Is  the  In- 

strumentalitg  through  which  it  nasi  be  done.  Education  alone 
will  convert  our  thriftless,  awkward  labor  into  thrifty,  skilled 
labor,  ready  for  the  mine,  the  factory,  tin*  foundry  and  all  the 
diversified  and  developed  enterprises  that  accompany  fchi 
Ignorant  labor  is  unprofitable  lal»oi .  It  is  not  overproduction 
that  afflicts  the  South.  It  is  not  mlae  eoononrj  nor  Idleness  noi 
apathy  that  i  be  terrible  agricultural  depression  that  pre 

vails,    it   is  the  agglomerated   Ignorance  of  negro  labor  thai 

makes  it  a  burden,  a  drain    instead  of  a   resource,  a  load  Instead 
of  a  gain, 

Thia  worthless  system  of  labor  binds  the  South  bo  the  jugger- 
naut of  I  Cl  Capital  U  is  the  hard  condition  of  iui; 
ous  oeeessitj  that  makes  us  the  rehn-taut  victim  of  grinding 
monopoly  and  the  ignorauce  of  our  labor  prevents  OU1  escape. 
We  can  never  hope  to  become  Independent  in  the  South  indus- 
trially- financially,  and  commercially,  until  the  great  body  of 
our  laboring  population  are  more  intelligent  and  productive  and 
self-supporting.  The  ignorance  of  the  blaakB  makes  both  them 
and  their  employers  the  won!  of  slaves  i«»  the  money  power, 

Whose  liclors  are  monopolies  and  trusts. 

In  the  southern  part  of  this  hemisphere,  where  nature  loves 
to  riot  in  mad  excess,  there  is  a  man-eating  plant  of  giant  size 
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ami  monstrous  form.  Its  tentaculated  foliage  entraps  its  victim 
and  safely  (bids  him  In  the  embrace  ef  death,  sacking  the 
blood  and  substance  from  the  body  and  tearing  it  a  dr\  and 
shapeless  wreck.  We  have  no  man-eating  plants  in  this  part  of 
tli*-  western  hemisphere.  North  America  does  not 
sncli  monstrous  vegetation.     But  wi  bd  odious  institution, 

rvilish  parisitic  mm  la]  growth  called  the  trust,  which  does  the 
work  as  well.  It  too.  is  a  blood-suoking  arrangement  and  with 
its  horrible  monopolistic  mouths  it  devours  the  life  and  rob' 

ice  and  souls  ■■!'  men  and  leaves  them  cold  and  pallid  In  Ita 
wake. 

What  shall  deliver  us  from  the  body  of  this  death  I    r  know 
nut  unless  11  be  education,  virtuous,  patriotic,  thorough,  univer- 

,        ;I.Ul. 

There  are  other  material  and  utilitarian  reasons  why  the 
Booth  should  continue  to  educate  the  negroes,  who  form  and 
a  Kong  time  form  a  large  parr  of  the  cltfaenhood.  Bui 
there  are  higher  and  more  potent  considerations  that  enforce  the 
same  postulate.  One  of  these  considerations  is  thai  it,  would  be 
unjust  to  the  negroes  t<»  deprive  them  of  an  opportunity  to  gain 
an  education  08  lOQg  Bfl  it  is  in  our  power  t)0  give  them  iUCh  an 
opportunity.  Ro  stale  or  nation  can  afford  to  do  an  art  of  paa- 
sive  or  positive  injustice,  Tlie  words  of  Garlyle  are  worthy  h 
held  in  remembrance  i»\  statesmen. 

"Justta  woe  betides  us  everywhere  when  for  this  i 

for  thai,  we  fail  to  do  justice.     Then  la  but  one  thing  needful  fag 

world,  but  that  one  Ea  Indispensable.    Justice,  JnstSoa  la  the  nan 

licavi  n  ;   g|vc  Us  jtl>l  i 

They  Imitate  and  copy  the  customs. and  w&yaof  the  southerD 
whites  with  absolute  accuracy.  Thej  imitate  as  In  the  churches 
and  in  the  ballroom,  '[hoy  imitate  US  in  the  school  and  in  the 
theater,  and,  alas,  also  in  the  saloon.  They  imitate  our  habits 
and  fin  language,  our  style,  our  dress — the  negro  girls  arc  sure 
not  to  leave  a  single  ribbon  oft  I  do  not  blame  them  for  such 
imitation  of  their  superiors.  I  applaud  their  taste  and  good 
sense.  But  does  it  not  impose  a  tearful  responsibility  on  d 
think  thai  the  destiny]  the   Civilization,  the  weal,  or  the  wan*  of 
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♦•mire  rae<>  depends  on  us?  It  does  not  matter  what  may  be 
the  mid  nf  it  all,  or  what,  is  tin-  object  OT  plan  which  tin- 
Creator  has  in  \  iew.     It  is  enough  lor  us  to  know  that  we  can 

e  ourselves  by  raising  others.    To  illustrate  tins  point.  I  h 
I  m;iy  refer  without  irreverence  t"  a  passage  of  Scripture. 

We  are  told  thai  when  Mm  Son  of  Man  shall  OOflU  in  His  glory 
and  call  the  good    to  their  reward.  He   will   hh-ss  them,  ti« »t  for 

thou  as  preachers  or  preeelyters,  but  because  the: 

Sim  when  in  ive  Him  drink  when  thirsty,  clothed  Him 

When  naked,  visited  Him    when   sick   or   in   prison,  and   showed 

Him  hospitality  when  a  Btranger,  and  when  the  righteous,  over- 
whelmed with  a  s<mi^  of  humility  and  unworthiness.  shall  dis- 
claim having  done  such  things  for  the  Lord,  the  Kin-  shall 
answer  in  tie  96  significant  words  :  '"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  in- 
asmuch as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  "t"  tie-  least  of  these  my 
lirctin  ,vt*  done  ii  onto  m»\" 

If  yon  will  trai  think  of  it,  there  to  a  world  "f  precious  mean" 

Kfig  in  those  words.  I  may  I*-  WTOOg.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  rules  of  evc^'M-*-  but  it  seems  to  me  thai  God  Almighty 
acknowledges  himself  under  obligations  for  an  actofkindn 

to  one  of  the  least  of  his  human  rn-ntures.      Is  it  not  so  ?     Here 

we  tni"i  the  fountain  of  the  Idea  "t*  universal  brotherhood  of 
men.    Here  we  find    that    devotion    to  tUoration 

humanity  Is  the  only  road  to  salvation  for  [ndividi 
nations. 
When  I  was  yonng,  in  the  heyday  of  my  intellectual 

fe  to  find  out  what  is  the  highest  gOOd  0  what  is 

the  noblest  aim  of  human  life,  [searched  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture, I  Interrogated  the  Lnnermoat  recesses  of  nan  isked 
the  friendly  stars  that  look  down  upon  us  from  the  marble  walks 

Of  Heaven  and  of  the  great  all-seeing  orb  of  day.  as  he  sank  hi 
rest,  I  asked  what  is  tin-  highest  good  ?  Ami  they  were  Silent  as 
the  flight  of  time;  hut  at  I  grew  older  the  answer  eame,  not 
from  the  all-seeing  sun,  not  from  tin*  deep-eyed  stars,  not  from 
the  multitudinous  voices  of  ualnre.  hut  from  a  still  small  voice 
w  hose  whispered  seceats  mm.-  hut  the  Listening  ear  of  conscience 
<-an  catch,  ti*  Man*  8  highest  good  U  the  ■ 
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k"     This  is  the  lesson  of  all  civilization.      It  is  tin-  Song  of 
tin-  ages.      It  is  tin*  DSalm  Of  Immunity. 

I  have  been  asked  m  to  the  Limitations  thai  should  be  fixed  to 
Dfgro  education.  1  think  the  only  limitation  should  be  his 
o-it\  and  desire  to  Leas  n.  I  do  doI  believe,  on  general  pi  in 
ciples,  in  the  goveramenfa  extending  aid  to  higher  education  ex' 
oepl  In  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  qualify  teachers  for  the 
common  schools.  As  long  as  there  is  a  need  of  elementary  edu- 
cation 1 1  Mm. -at  should  confine  it>  aid  to  the  common 
schools,  I  think  the  negro  capable  of  comprehending  and 
digesting  all  that  is  taught  In  such  schools.  I  know  it  is  said 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  negro's  capacity  t<»  Be&uire  learning  and 
that  secondary  edurathm  is  thrown  a\\a>  on  him,  and  as  the 
proof  of  this  it  is  argued  that  his  rare  will  have  to  go  through 
long  periods  of  tutelage  before  it  can  grasp  the  ideas  of  science 
and  advanced  civilization.  These  are  weak  speculations  I:  n 
a  matter  of  observation  and  experience  that  the  negroes  are 
deficient  in  powers  of  abstraction,  generalization,  and  reflection) 
but  what  may  be  their  capacity  to  develop  even  these  high 
faculties  is  an  unknown  problem.  The  human  mind  daring  the 
rasl  area  of  prehistoric  times  advanced  from  generation  to  gen 
eration  with  incredible  slowness.  It  was  only  after  the  substitu- 
tion of  metal  for  instruments  of  horn  and  stone  that  rapid 
advance  began  which  has  been  accelerated  with  incredible  speed 
during  the  last  few  hours  of  racial  existence.  The  human  mind. 
which  differs  in  different  races,  not  in  quality,  but  in  degree 
merely,  is  like  the  wheat  which  lay  imprisoned  for  3,000  yi 
in  the  Egyptian  sarcophagus,  but  burst  into  vitality  aSfioea 
exposed  to  the  fructifying  sunshine.  So  with  the  miud.  The 
speed  of  its  development  depends  more  on  em  irouiueut  than  on 
What  the  negroes  may  attain  under  the  highly  favoring 

ditdonaof  surrounding  white  intelligence  to  what  extent  and 
at  what  rale  of  speed  their  mental  faculties  may  develop  muM 
be  all  conjecture.  A  safe  rule  is  to  give  them  all  of  the  ed 
tiou  they  will  take  and  improve.  So  with  the  question  as  to 
what  brunches  should  1m*  taught  to  negroes.  I  see  no  reaaoo 
wh\    the\    should   differ   materially  from   the  bonks    taught    to 
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white  children.    Of  course  white  and  aegro  sohoole  must  be  and 
will  be  always  kept  separate,     [t  might  be  well  foi 
benefit  of  this  nee  bo  Inouleata  certain  moral  excellent  [as,  such 
as  bon. -sty  truth,  <*[.  ,  but  these  matters  are  lefl 

properly  to  t  1  ■  *  -  teacher.  linn  v»iv  positive  that  the  southern 
history  whir!  whoola  should  i"j  written  from 

itii.-rii  standpoint,  and  thai  the  true,  unvarnished  beta  abouf 
slavery,  abooi  bhe  treatment  of  Hie  negroes  before  and  after  the 

bj    the  southern  whites   as  compared    with  the  treatment  of 

the  negroes  by  all  other  people  should  be  impressed  upon  tl 

minds.  They  would  thus  grow  up  fee  love  ami  esteem  their 
white  fellow-citizens  as  they  h 

The  schools  should  be  taaght  for  longer  terms,  and  the  means 
with  which  to  support  them  should  be  IliflittlBOfl  by  n 
the  poll  tax  and  by  urging  the  negroes  to  supplement  the  public 
fund*  by  prii  nous.    But  n  reform  needed  in 

ce  education  at  the  South  ti  better  teachers  for  negro  scbo 

There  in  not  a  doubt  that  nine  truths  of  the  oegTO  -<  hool  teal  hen 
aie  totally  unlit  to  teach  the  alphabet.  The  examinations  for 
teachers  are  hRXS,  and  in  barely  any  i  lie  law   followed. 

Hie  rasull  is  thai  all  over  the  South  ignorant  young  colored  girls 
are  drawing  meager  salaries  for  pretending  to  teach  over- 
crowded schools.  The  few  good  colored  schools  are  in  the  towns, 
and  here  the  negroes  have  made  phenomenal  progress.  Hut  the 
sort  of  teaching  carried  on  in  the  rural  districts  is  a  wanton 
waste  of  money.  It  would  be  better,  tar  better  and  manlier,  to 
stop  the  colored  country  Beta*  I  her  than  to  continue  paj 

ing  tie*  peoph-s  mouey  for  education  that   is  worth  nothl 
\\  hat  is  the  remedy  1    Obviously,  to  devote  a  large  portion  of 

the    fondS    BOW    used    tor    common    BGhOQlS    tO    normal    coloied 
schools.      In  tart,  it  would  pay  every  state  in  the  South   to  sus- 
pend its  colored  schools  for  two  yean  and  spend  all  the  mo 
m.w  devoted  to  them  In  preparing  colored  teachers  for  I 
duty.     I  do  not  make  this  as  a  suggtstion,  but  as  an  Indical 
of  the  greatness  of  the  evil  to  be  eradicated,     r  call  upo 

legislature    in    the    South    and    charge    it     to    take    OOUrage 
hold   of  tins  subject.      The  only   ieined\    w  to  prepare   CO 
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hers   for  the  colored  and  I  admit   that 

hers,  when  property  educated,  are  the  best  in  the  world  for 
their  own  em 

You  cannot  get  white  teachers  ("or  colored  schools  in  the  South. 
There  is  a  public  sentiment  which  demands  that  the  races  Im* 
kept  absolutely  distinct  ami  forbids  the  least  approach  to  equal 
association.  This  is  the  prompting  of  a  diviae  race  instinct  ami 
uot  prejudice.  A  young  lady  from  my  state  went  out  as  a  mis* 
si..uar\  and  is  teaching  black  children  on  the  west  eoa-st  of 
Africa.  She  lias  no  race  prejudice.  Another  Louisiana  young 
I, iily  is  teaching  balf-blOOd  Indians  m  South  America,  but  at 
home  she  would  have  shirked  from  teaching  negroes,  not  from 
hatred  or  prejudice,  but  in  obedience  bO  an  Inflexible  and  itJ- 
■    public  Opinion  which  makes  ami  enforces  laws  as  H 

as  those  of  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

H  hut  you  will,  this  public  opinion  is  founded  in  the  deep- 
est philosophy.  The  races  were  made  distinct  by  the  Greater, 
and  it  would  u*  impiety  to  efface  the  distinction.  The  one  way 
to  keep  the  races  ha  the  South  distinct  is  to  provide  separate 
schools,  separate  churches,  separate  social  walks,  separate  cus- 
toms, and  separate  coaches,  and  he  who  censures  these  provisions 
traitor  to  nature  and  a  rebel  against  divine  wisdom.  I 
Udieve    in  these    race  distinctions  and  separations  as    I    U'licw* 

irmly  in  the  troth  itself,  tl]i<i  yet  I  affirm  in  the  pri 

Maker  that  1  iiave  not  a  grain  of  prejudice  against  the  oegrc 

I  think  c€  them  with  the  utmost   kindness.      I  feel  nothing  but 

friendship  for  them.    From  my  boyh i  l  have  found  warm 

hearts  beneath  black  bosoms  and  I   here  endorse   the   verdict 

of  Stanley  that  the  Africans  are  the  kind,  st  and  most  ad'edi-  i 

people  on  the  moe  of  the  earth.  I  have  witnessed  many  such 
scenes  as  that  which  Btanley  de-scribes  in  his  march  to  the 
Nyanzn. 

•*  We  had  also."  says  Stanley,  "a   Manyumo  woman  who  was 

a  hideous  object,  but  herhfeband  (ended  and  served  her  with 

passing  and   devoted   tenderness.      Death,   death  everywhere 

ami  on  ever\  day  and  in  every  shape  ;    but   lore,  supreme  love, 

dian  angel  to  make  death  beautiful.     Poor,  un- 
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fettered,  meefe  creatures,  the  humblest  of  all   humanity  ;   yel 

here  UtfleOQ  and  unknown  of  those  who  Btng  Of  nohle  B 

proving  your  brotherhood  \s  i t h  ns  amid  the  Bterneal  realities  by 

lolling  your  loved  ones  i<-  reel   with  the  choicest   (lowers  of  love." 

I  can  never  speak  :i  harsh  word  of  the  negro  when  his  sharac 
tor  ami  disposition  have  not  been  perverted  ami  poisoned  by 
designing  schemers.  Whatever  nm>  be  the  solution  of  the 
tremendous  race  problem  that  confronts  tin*  South,  I  would 
never  have  one  act  done  t^  mar  tin-  gentleness  ami  chanty  with 
which  we  have  ever  treated  the  negroes.  I  shall  forever  eherish 
the  Daemon  "1  the  friendship  and  tenderness  frith  wfaieh  my 
father  treated  b  tnd  the  affection  with  which  they 

responded  to  ins  treatment     Stonewall  Jackson  was  the  tw 
chevalier  of  the  South.     We  arc  apt  to  tiiink  of  him  mounted 
on  a  steaming  oherger  with  drawn  sword  (hushing  on  the  eueun. 

Yet    Jackson    taught    a    DOgTO  Sunday  school   at    Lexington,    and 

I  do  not  tiii'  picture  of  him  could  be  drawn  than 

one  which  represents  him  standing  with  open  booh  before  his 
little  school  of   pickaninnies.     Such  was  the  character  o! 
Napoleon   of  the  confederacy. 
1  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  objections  urged  against  the 

education  of  ihe  negro.  They  live  among  us  and  here  they  will 
remain  forever.  fie-  idea  of  exportation  is  absurd.  Total  dis 
frunchisenient  is  chimerical.  The  argument  that  White  suprem- 
acy will  be  endangered  by  negro  education  does  not  deserve  an 
answer.  The  claim  that  their  enlightenment  will  lead  to  Social 
equality  and  amalgamation  is  equally  untenable.  The  more  In- 
telligent the  negro  becomes  pie  better  he  understands  the 
relations  and  divergencies  of  the  races,  the  less  he  ts  inclined  to 
social  Inl  ng  with  the  whites.     Education  will  really  em- 

phasize and  widen  the  social  gulf  between  the  whites  and  the 
blacks,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  state  for  it  is  a  heterogi 
oils  and  not  homogeneous  people  thai   make  q  republic  strong 
and  progressive. 

it  is  not  my  purpose  nox  my  province  to  solve  the  race  prob 
1cm  in  all  its  momentous  aspects.  It  has  been  mj  simple  and 
modest    duty  to   make  a   plea    for    state  aid   to   uee.ro  education 
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end  I  want  it  remembered  that  I  base  my  plea  meal  of  all  on 
(he  high  <luty  Unit  springs  from  superiority  of  the  white  race. 
Whatever  the  effect  of  education  mi  the  negroes,  we  caunot 
aflbrd  to  withhold  from  them  the  opporfl unity  to  attain  their  full 
mental  and  moral  stature.  Whatever  i»e  the  imperfections  and 
the  incapacity  of  the  negroes,  we  dare  not  U»  base  in  our  (real 
merit  Of  them. 

M  It  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  it  Is  tyrannous  to  use 
it  like  a  giant." 

But  it  i>  not  my  intention  tO  assume  the  role  DJ  mentor,  still  less 
of  censor.  As  I  said  before.  I  am  proud  of  the  record  the  South 
has  made  on  the  sutyeot  of  negro  education.  I  own  that  J  am  a 
partial  lutuess.  I  acknowledge  that  I  am  an  interested  ob- 
•r  I  admire  the  North,  I  respect  the  East,  I  esteem  the 
W^st.  But  I  love  the  Smith.  I  lore  her  dear  familiar  fields 
where  I  have  wandered  in  boyhood1*  happy  days.  I  love  her 
bright  skies,  her  murmuring  streams,  her  fair  flowers,  and  her 
soil  delicious  atmosphere,  who 

"  Gentle  gate*,  fanning  tlieir  odoriferous  II  I 

Dispense  native  perfomee,  and  whiapet 
Whence  they  Btole  those  balmy  n\ 

1  love  her  institutions,  her  ottttofflftj  her  ways,  her  noble  men, 
ami  all  the  constellations  of  her  glorious  womanhood. 

Heroic  South  !     Home  of  my  forefathers,  home  of   my  kin- 
dred, hope  of  my  children,  the  temple  and  treasury  of  my  heart. 

March  on  in  the  pathway  of  honor,  duty,  and  truth.     Keep 
thy  escutcheon  bright  as  the  shield  of  Launcelot  in  the  tower  of 
Elaine.      Teach  the  world   lessons  of  self-saerifn-e,  magnanilfl 
and  humanity  and  show   to  the  ap'.s  how  sublime  and  beautiftt] 
the  lives  of  men  ean  In1  made  beneath  the  southern  si 
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WOMAN'S  RIGHT  TO  SUFFRAG 

M    im;  RHV.   a.xn.i  SB  \w. 

DCJBDTO  the  pari  few  days  ceremonies  and  festival  days 
have  bean  held  and  festive  times  h 
in  the  old  world,  as  the  centennial  celebration — tin*  four  imn- 
dredtli  celebration  of  the  time  when  GhTfstopher  Columbus 
sail  across  the  aeoa  bo  discover,  not  a  now  world,  but  a  ne*  wag 
to  what  In-  though!  would  be  tin-  same  old  world.  Four  hundred 
years  have  paved  since  that  ship  sailed  across  tin*  sen  ami 
America   was  discovered.     We  have  learned  t*»  love  to  call 

America  the  land  of  freedom,  tin-  hope  of  brave  men,  and  it 
I  wen*  a  man  I  would  add.  of  fair  women. 

The    World   has   eome   to  look  to   Aineriea  as  I  lie  place  where 

human   rights  an*  to  be  vindicated,   where   the    problem  »>f 

humanity    is  lo  Ik;  solved.      And    it*  it  f  *  I  *  -  U>  Solve  this 

problem  doubtless  it  will  be  solved  in  America.  Ami  Victor 
Hugo,  that  grand  Frenchman  whom  we  women  ail  love  to 
honor,  declared  that  this  problem  had  t^een  solved  and  answered, 
that  it  was  the  problem  of  the  century  of  tin  that  the 

problem  of  the  present  century  in  this  United  states  and  in  the 

OtBO  EUUOh  the  problem  Of   man  as  it   w;is    the    prob- 
1**11*  ot"  woman  ;  and  as  the    problem  Of  man  has  been  solved  so 
would  the  problem  of  woman  1m*  solved.      And  as  the  answer  has 
been.   "A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'1  so  will  the  answer  1m»  fchi 
"woman's  8  WOman  Cor  a'  that."      Then  will  come  the  ne\l  ten 
tuiy  with  this  problem  wlmh  shall  have  risen  above  physical 

planes  ami  physical  comparisons,  in  which  we  shall  not  be  asked 
t«.   Solve   tie-   problem  of  BOX,  but    in   which    the   problem    t< 

ed  Khali  be  that  <»t"  brain;  ami  it  shall  no  longer  be  a  man 

and  a  woman  hut  a  brain  and  a  heart  and  a  lite  ami  a  soul. 
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problem  of  the  coming  century  is  the  problem  of  sonls,  a  higher 
problem  Khan  any  of  Qua  past  centuries  have  solved)  and  yet  we 
an'  to-day.  we  (ronton,  at  this  lOOt.h  celebration  time,  asking  if 
women  too  are  nol  bo  be  free.  We  are  asking  why  we 
human  beings  shall  be  justly  deprived  Of  any  right  which 
other  human  being  claims  as  bin.  We  axe  asking  why 
distinction  should  be  made  K'tween  people  of  different  ae 
and  that  this  distinction  should  always  be  made  against  tie- 
weaker  and  in  faror  of  the  stronger.  We  are  asking  why  it  K 
:   four  hundred  years  that  the  question  of  woman's  right  to 

>f  woman's  right  t<>  jjrow,  of  woman's  ritfhl  to  become,  should 

be  a  question  that  should  puzzle  anj  man  or  woman  anywhere. 

This  question  was  first  asked  forty-five  yean  ago  in  this  coun- 
try, and  when  it  was  first  asked,  men  said&ese  women  were  wild. 
Pastoral  letters  were  written  denouncing  those  who  carried  this 
thought  to  the  people  and  it  was  declared  that  women  were 
turning  away  from  God's  designed  plan  of  life,  and  Booking  fo 
undo  all  that  the  Almighty  had  done  tor  them.  It  was  declared 
that  women  had  left  the  sacred  realm  of  home  to  enter  the  fields 
Where  God  never  meant  that  women  should  go;  and  women 
derided,  the  question  was  scoth-d  at,  pulpits  denounced  the 
women  and  denounced  the  subject  ;  but  the  women,  like 
Master,  when  denounced  by  press  ami  pulpit  did  as  did  He — 
they  went  to  the  common  people  and  the  common  people  beard 
them  gladly. 

The  question  which  these  women  asked  was,  wiij  should  not 
the  right  of  self-government  i>e  extended  t<»  the  women  of  this 
nation  as  well  a*  to  men.     They  asked  the  question   and  there 

has  never  been  from  that    day  to   (his    a  Single  rOBBOn  gtveU  w  h\ 
this  has  not  and  OUgbl    not    to   be   done.      There  ha\e  been  great 

prejudices,  there  have  been  great  arguments,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  scorn  and  a  great  deal  of  ridicule,  and  women  fa 
been  held  up  as  the  laughingstock  of  the  world  Bm  making  ex- 

a<  tly  the  same  statements  and  Baiting  exactly  the  same  questions 

asdid  Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  and  George  Washington. 
And  we  honor  these  men  for  the  magnificent  thought  they  jjave 

to  the  lace  when  lite;   declared  that  taxation  without  ieprc^. 
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Hob  Lb  tyranny,  when  Hiej   declared  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  tin*  consent  of  the  governed)  when  they 

lared  that  under  God  1 1 **■  people  should  rule,  everj  man  who 
bad  a  thought  of  liberty  or  a  tore  of  liberty  in  hie  soul  < 

i.     But  when  Susan  B.   Authmn  and  Elisabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton  and  Lucxetia  Mott  said,  if  it  be  brae  thai  taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny,  then  *•■  Un  the  unrepresented  women 
of  this  country   is  tyranny,  the  nation  laughed.     Then  tl 
women  said,  If  ondei  >ple  ruled,  then  why  do  we  nol 

the  people  what  rule  they  would  have  and  what  rule  they 
would  obeg  '     tad  you  declared  that  tit*-  voice  of  the  peop 
the  poice  of  God  :  and  these  women  asked  how  are  you  . 
know  what  the  voice  of  God  is  unless  you  hoar  the  voice  «•» 
Qod'a  peoplel    And  in  tin*  voire  of  the  people  there  Is  soprano 
as  well  as  basBj  and  yon  will  never  know  what  the 
Qod  is  until  that  soprano  and  thai  bass  are  blended  together  in 

foot  harmony,  the  resultant  of  which  is  the  voice  of  God 
uttered  by  the  people.     Mow,  then,   we  women  said  if  these 
things  are  tnu   ami  arc  not  glittering  generalities,  they  an 
true  of  woman  as  they  ait-  of  man;  ami  when  we  have  been 
kindlj  ;i-k.'«i ;..  Mat**  our  grievance,  when  we  have  been  kindly 
given  opportunity  t<>  tell  whj  we  think  tin-  right  of  sufflrage 
should  be  extended  to  the  women  of  the  United  Btates,  «<■  sn 
because  <;<>d  created  all  men  equal  and  endowed  them  with 
tain  inalienable  rights,  among   which   an-   tiff,  lihem.  and    the 
pursuit  <>t'   happiness.     To  protect  these  rights,    life,  liberty, 
and  the   pursuit  of  happiness — and    mi  man   \\ili  deny  that 
they    are     the  rights    of    myself    as    well  as    himself — to    pro- 
tlm.se  rights  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  de 
riving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.     I 
have   no  further  argument   t'»  offer.      It   is   all    there.      We 

anted.  We  ought,  if  the  laws  are  just)  (<>  give  out  consent 
to  these  laws.  I  -  obej  them,  we  ought  to  be  asked  our 
will  in  regard  to  what  they  should  be.  It  we  must  pej  our 
taxes,  we  ought  to  be  asked  hew  the  money  which  we  thus  paj 
-hall  be  expended.  If  we  u  the  burdens  of  govern- 
at.  weought  to              I  what  these  burdens  shall 
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There  rtein   rlnnnna  in  this  country,   deprived  of   tbe 

right  of  self-government,  and  it  is  undoubted};  true,  as  I  have 
beard  gentlemen  speaking  on  the  other  aide  of  this  case  (and 
women  too) — saying  thai  the  suffrage  is  not  ;i  right  bnt  a 
privilege.  1  am  not  here  to  argue  whether,  it  is  a  right  i 
privilege,  it"  it  is  a  right  l  want  my  right  If  it  \a  a  privilege 
I  want  my  privilege.  I  do  not  care  which  it  is.  If  it  is  a 
privilege  demanded  for  cause  it  iaa  privilege  I  demand  fox  the 

M  tor  which  every  man  demands  it.     If  he  Deeds  ir 
his  protection  f  need  it  for  my  protection.    But  it  will  be  said  it 
■  -I  aright*  it  is  a  privilege.     If  it  irere  a  right  it  would  be 

right  hi'  a  baby  boy  as  atuch  as  of  tan.    I  confess 

I  heard  that  argument  ■  great  many  times,  bnt  I  never  had 
acquired  enough  religion  to  be  able  t«»  hear  it  without  getting 
angry.  When  I  hear  people  compare  mature)  intelligent  women 
with  baby  boys,  I  think  the  thing  has  been  carried  a  little  too 

and  yet  that  ia  about  the  distance  to  which  it  Lb  carried.  If 
it  is  a  right  of  a  woman  it  is  a  right  of  the  baby  boy.  I  granl 
that  may  be  true,  bnt  I  also  grant  d  la  the  right  of  the  baby 
boy.  Ever]  creature,  baby  boy  or  woman,  is  born  with  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  thehab>  as 
well  as  I  i  has  the  same  Inherent  rightB,  and  to  protect 

the  rights  of  the  baby  as  well  aa  men  governments  are  instil  nted. 
Then,  what  ia  the  righl  of  a  child,  shall  ;i  child  votel  Eta 
Why?    Simply  because  children  arc  Incapable  of  forming cor- 

opinions;  and  tl  i  i  the  baby  boy  is  not  permitted  to 

iix«-  thi->  right  Which  wa>  his  the  day  h<*  was  horn  as  much  an  when 

rears  of  age,  [slwcanse  he  is  incapable  of  exercising  it 
for  his  own  good  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  it  might 
Ik-  said  because  the  baby  boy  could  not  exercise  this  right,  which 
ia  his  right,  that  he  shall  never  have  it  because  it  wan  not  hia 
right  asa  baby.  We  might  aa  well  any  also  thai  he  is  not  the 
heir  of  liis  father  because  he  could  not  inherit  his  father's  estate 
until  twenty-one.  Let  the  father  die,  and  tbe  son,  if  one 
old,  is  by  right  and  by  law  as  much  the  heir  of  the  father  as  the 
twenty  ODC  yean  Old  :  but  win  does  not  the  son  one  day  "Id 
come  Into  the  right  of  using  his  property  and  expending  it  aa  he 
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will?    On*  day  ha  will.  why  not  give  il   bo  him!    Because  he 
hii  not  wisdom  enongh  to  expend  tli;it   property  until  i.« 
twenty-one  yean  W  e  protect  Ida  and  I ■  i -^  Interest  until 

he  is  tweatiy-OBOi     Hut  the  time  corned  when  the  boy  outgrows 

his  infamy  ami   enters   into  that    which   Mas   his   right  as  much 

when  be  was  a  baby  as  when  he  was  twentj  one. 

Boys  who  have  not  cone  to  yean  of  aeeountabilitj .  and  have 
not  sufficient  intelligence  to  east  a  vote,  are  not  allowed  bo  do  so, 
We  never  exclude  them  on  account  of  a  Lack  of  Intelligence. 

But  we  "women  are  born  ami  die  and  none  of  us  are  ever  sup- 

dto  become  wise  enough  to  know  enough  to  oast  a  rote 
or  stake  a  law  Ra  ourselves.  Prejudice  has  stood  in  our  waj  all 
down  h<>  ad  opposed  as.     Conservatism  has  blocked  the 

path  of   i  rvatiam  has,  however,  done  remarkable 

things  torus.    At  the  beginning  of  out  agitation,  women  wore 
nut  fitted  perfectly  to  exercise  the  right  «>f  suffrage,  they 
not  fitted  to  cart  ballots  wisely. 
But  while  we  were  waiting  to  enter  our  country  we  were 
aning  to  see  that  there  were  other  avenues  ami  lines  we 

should    till.       We    knocked   at    the   doors   of  OUT   colleges.      Tin* 

doors  were  beaten  down:  our  young  women  went  in.  They 
said,  if  you  come  in  we  will  have  to  lower  the  grade  of  echo 
ship  to  the  Intellectual  capabilities  of  woman.  But  they  did  oot 
Lower  the  grade.  And  to-daj  Miss  Fawcett  stands  tfoo  points 
above  the  senior  wrangler  In  mathematics  in  Bngland,  and  Miss 
Brown  takes  the  prize  in  classics  from  the  foremost  students  of 
Harvard,  through  the  Annex,  it  was  discovered  that  wo  had 
brains  which  when  cultivated  would  tors  "at  as  g I  work  as 

the  bratllS  Of  men. 

Iu  regard  to  the  opposition  upon  these  (fuestions,  i  d< 
what  ii  may  be,  or  what  the  thought  may  Im*.  Lt  cornea  on 
of  these  ftmi  either  that  the  enfranchisement  of  women 

is  contrary  to  revealed  religion  as  taught  In  the  Holy  Bonk, 
iu  the  Scriptures  gh  en  as  by  and  through  our  Lord  Jesus  i  fhrist; 
that  suffrage  in  ths  bands  of  women  would  interfere  with  the 

family  and  degrade  the  nature  Of  woman  ;  thai  BUffrage  in  the 
hands  of  women  would  interfere  with  and  overturn  the  institu- 
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Lhe  home  ;  thai  suffrage  in  the  hands  of  women  would 
overturn  t )»*■  government.     Now,  take  the  argument,  of  what- 
kind  it  in;i\  Im-.  and  it  will  come  under  one  of  those  he 
I  oder  the  bead  of  religion  there  are  two  schools  of  exegesis, 
in    £hk  country  and  in  t  lie  world.     There  are  two  * 'lasses  of 
theo  ea  as  what  is  termed  the  higher  criticism, 

.ii.d  ,»ne  what  ifl  ealled  the  lower  criticism  of  tlie  Bible,  especially 
of  the  New  Testament     One  assures  as  that  tin*  New  Tei 
must  be  taken  Literally,  and  that  when  it  makes  eerl  tin  b) 
menta  in  regard  bo  women,  those  statemente  are  tn  be  accepted 

to-daj     exactly     as    fehej    wi-iv    intend    by    Paul    hundreds    of 

years  ago.    The  other  set  of  jexegetea  says  that  these  bhangs  are 

not  to  be  taken  literally,  hut  that  they  are  bo  be  interpreted  as 
we   interpret  all   books  published  at   that   time,   taking  into 

aCOOUflJ  tin-  circumstances   nnder   whieh   they    a  red,    the 

Condition  Of  society,  and  the  Deeds  Of  tin*  people.      These  are  I  lie 

two  schools,  ami  when    we   oome   t<<   woman's   relation   t*. 

■i  nment  and  the  relation  Of  men  to  women,  we  tind  the  same 
difference  here.     The  party  who  declares  that   the  Bible  should 

be  taken  liti-raiiy  la  especially  emphnftfo  that  it  should  lie  taken 
literally  when  it  speaks  anything  about  the  subjection  of  «-> 
And  there  are  men  todaj  who  do  DOt  bellevs  a  single  word  "t 
that   Bible   W8S  inspired,   except   that   thought    which    is   in   the 

Bible-— that  Pan]  said  wives  obey  your  husbands.  And  almost 
every  man  on  earth  believes  that  was  uttered  through  a  divine 
inspiration  j  and    I    presume   tour  ministers  out   of  five   believe 

that  this  is  in  the  Bible  ami  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  there. 
Bui  they  preach  it. 

Then  we  hear  that  women  uiuM  keep  still   in   the  church,   and 

are  find  women  in  the  choir  standing  Dp  and  squealing  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  and  loud  enough  to  raise  the  roof,  and  we  call 
that  singing.    Tin-  whole  thing  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  the 

gospel  that  is  preached  to  us  that  it  is  marvelous  to  me  that  it 
COUld    be  advocated    With   any    kind  Of  seriousness.      I    know   of 

onlj  one  man  who  is  thoroughly  consistent  iu  this  matter.     Be 

m  in  the  South.      He  will  not  allow  a  woman  to  talk 
in  the  church  or  to  teach  iu  the  Sunday  school  becaiBN  ahe  makes 
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He  would   ool  even  allow  her  to  beach  in  the 
infant  dan  if  there  was  ;i  male  infant  En  the  class,     I  have  the 
or  that  in. in.    Be  ot,  but  consistent. 

i  <:i\-  there  art*  two  sides  to  this  whole  matter,  and  I  have  pro 
found  reaped  for  the  people  who  interpret   it  against  won- 

boeording  to  their  nature  they  ate  no  more  responsible  for 
that  than  for  being  bom  wtHi  red  naif  and  blue  eyes,  it  ia  the 
way  their  minds  are  bent.  There  are  many  most  excellent  men 
who  believe  thai  n  woman  in  the  pulpit  is  utterly  foreign  bo  the 
gospel  and  spirit  of  the  word,  ore  I  reaped  thooo  men  if 

the]  «ill  be  consistent  enough  bo  carry  u  out  entirely  in  their 
ohurofa  work.  Shall  I  be  blamed  foi  standing  with  those  who 
put  the  more  libera]  construction  on  the  word,  ami  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  in  accord  x%  i t > »  the  teachings  of  Christ,  the  whol< 
which  ma\  be  covered  with  the  Golden  Rulel  Thai  is  the  high- 
est law  given  by  higheri  authority  bo  human  '<■  rhe 
difficulty  with  our  Christian  church  to-day  is  that  it  preaches 

:^t  but  it  practices  tfosea     U  we  could  make  our  pre 
ing  and  practice  agree  ami  preueh  ami  practice  Christ  and  the 
Golden  Rule,  to  love  eaoh  other  and  to  love  God  would  be  the 
siun  total  for  all  our  thought  and  all  our  living. 

We  are  told  thai  the  highest  development  of  nature,  as  we 
contend,  Es  contrary  to  nature ;  that  woman  would  I>c  going  out 
of  her  sphere,  Is  it  not  marvelous  thai  woman  would  go  out  of 
hei  sphere  I  I  have  been  out  of  it  for  about  twenty-two  y 
and  I  think  have  been  about  as  comfortable  as  most  women  who 
have  been  in  it.  How  difficult  it  is  for  man  bo  get  out  ot  bis 
sphere.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  man  getting  "Ut  of  his  sphere! 
1  never  did  in  all  my  life.  I  need  to  wonder  how  it  was  I  hut 
woman  OOUld  get  out  of  he)  Sphere  BO  easily  and  it  Mas  an  diffi- 
cult for  a  man  to  get  out  of  hi*  sphere,  until  I  discovered  that 
man  hadn't  any  sphere.  I  have  noticed  this,  however,  that  it 
man  don't  get  oul  of  bis  sphere,  be  getB  into  ours.      <  te  spl 

almost  been  taken  away  from  n&  To  da]  in  this  plane  I 
>;i\\  men  who  had  come  into  woman's  sphere.  I  BttW  men 
waiters  at  the  tables.  Wen  served  the  food,  and  I  nave  no  doubt 
that  men  * ked  it.    Three  fourths  of  tin*  women  were  created 
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for  t lie  very  purpose  of  cooking.  Now.  man  has  entered  that 
sphere.  When  r  was  b  girl  they  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  v 
ri<  :i  girl  for  this  work,  Row,  thej  pa\  from  one  thousand  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  a  cook,  and  the  cook  is  a  man, 
When  the  salary  Es  this  latter  large  sum,  then  it  is  nun's 
Bphere ;  bttl  where  the  low  waged  are  paid,  them  it  is  won. 
sphere.  Thej  are  doing  all  sorts  of  woman's  work,  cooks,  dish 
washers,  dressmakers,  milliners,  housekeepers,  etc.  Immense 
mil i  i  iiiiisiinnMit>  are  in  existence  where  all  the  assistants 

menj  and  the  Bame  with   regard  to  ladies1   dreasmal 
houses.     In  sleeping  cars  there  we  men  chaanbermaida.     We 
have  no  objection  to  all   this,   if   you   want   to   OOffie   Into    Odt 
sphere.     We  women  believe  so  much  In  ourselves  that  we  be- 
Eieve  if  yon  ham  npet&tion  with  as  t hat  yon  will  be  able 

to  live,  and  we  will  be  aMe  to  hold  our  own.     if  yon  only  had 

tIi**  same  belief  in  yourselves  that  we  have  in  ourselves,  a  belief 
that    yon   ran  hold  your  OWn  when    WB   preach,  faOU    much  Utter 

you  would  be,  and  how  mnch  easier  our  time  In  life,    And  ta> 
it  altogether  yon  can  see  how  mnch  more  charitable  and  Large 

hearted  *e  are  when  we  say  to  come  into  QUI  Sphere  and  take 
OQZ  washtuh.  eookstovo,  and  everything  that  you  can. 

One  thing   is   forgotten,   and   that   is.    that   before   woman    la 

Woman  she  is  human.      We  are  always  talking  about  womanhood 

romen,  bu1  back  of  womanhood  Kshumanhood,  and  whatever 

•o<l  and  wise  and  best  l"i  humanity  in  man  is  good  and 

and  wised    for  humanity   in   woman.       What'-  the 

humanity  in  BUD  develops  the  humanits   m  woman,      And  1 

Ueve  the  time  is  coining  when  women  will  not  be  forever  having 

M-d    before   them    in   their  undertakings  in  lite  that,    rather 

than  their  humanity.      And  we  women  claim  that  \\«-  have  every 

right  divine  to  the  development  of  our  humanity  that  men  have, 
and  that  though  we  are  women  there  can  be  nothing  which  shall 
attach  t<»  us  as  womeO  thai  can  justly  interfere  With  our  highest 
possible  development   as  human.      And  that   our  human   nature 

m;i\  develop  as  highly  as  possible  we  must  be  free  to  grow 
physically,  bee  (■■  become  strong  In  otu  musclee.  We  are  called 
the  weaker  sex,  physically.     Brethren,   u  we  could  exchai 
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clothes  with  m   would  ase  which  was  tin-  ^-v 

physically.  Vim  would  all  drop  fit  :ul  in  Lea  than  aIi  months; 
yon  could  nol  endure  it.  W*  cannot  grow.  Think-  ol  being 
cramped  dp  in  all  of  one's  physical  nature,  growth,  and  develop- 
ment    We  are  told  that  the  young  women  who  are  In   the 

rnasiumfl  of  our  schools  to  day  aud  ha1--  m   four  yeai-s, 

are  an  inch  and  a  half  taller  than  are  their  mothers;  thai  they 
are  an  inch  aud  a  half  larger  around  the  waist  than  were  the 

mg  women  of  ben  years  ago.     Tin- 1-  going  on  until  tin-  i 
shall  oome  when  1 1  shall  be  born  with  the  divine  right  to 

grow  as  large  phytfcaOy  in  all  her  organism  ai  God  meant  that 
woman  should  be.  Until  that  time  eomee  we  shall  never  know 
v>  nether  women  are  the  weaker  or  stronger  box. 

Then.  1  claim  also  that  we  women  nave  a  right  to  develop 
mentally.    We  shall  never  know  what  God  moanl  worn 
brain  to  do.  how  large  and  broad  and  lofty  he  Intended  the 
development  of  her  mind  to  be,   until  she  shall  be  free  i<- 
develop  the  brain  which  baa  been  given  t<>  her.    We  eannot 

know   what    woman    ran    do   until    sin-    has    had    :i    generatiOl 

■.ill.  We  cannot  tell  whal  she  Ei  capable  of  IntaUeefcoalrj 
until  she  has  had  tins  generation  of  free  growth.  You  will 
never  know  the  sublime  height  to  which  the  soul  of  womanhood 
may  risi-  until  theological  dogmas  and  theological  resti ictionfl 
shall  be  removed  bom  the  son]  of  woman,  and  woman  be  free  to 
sit  before  the  presence  of  God,  at  the  feel  of  Christ,  and  i- 

of  Him  and  Him  only.     We   eannot    tell   what   God  had  in  Bit 

mind  when  He  created  woman  until  woman  hafl  been  bees  fen 
centuries  to  get  bach  Into  tin-  sublime  height  where  the  divine 
image  shall  be  reflected  In  all  oi  her  nature.    Then  give  oa  the 

daughters  in  snch  mothers,  of  the  BOOfl  of  such  mothers,  and 
we  will  show  you  what  God  meant  woinau  to  be.  The  ph\ 
sieian  tells  us  we  are  weak  :  that  we  are  frivolous.  We  are. 
They  tell  us  we  are  not  aide  to  grasp  and  comprehend  the 
problems  of  the  ran*.  We  are  not.  Is  it  necessary  that  1 
should  stau- this  '      Wears   weak,  nobody  denies   that.      We 

ignorant,  many  of  us  :  and  are  nol  able  bo  grasp  the  great  prob 
Jems  of  state.     Just  see  how  you  men  have  been  wrestling  with 
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the  tariff  question  and  what  ;i  tussle  you  are  L  have  for 

the  next  fbnr  months  about  it.  and  when  tfoese  fbtu  m 

past,  yoo  will  !«•  right  in  the  midst  of  the  same  fcoasle  you  an  in 
dow.  You  cannot  grasp  these  grout  questions  in  :i  day,  t*r  in  a 
century.  But  yon  are  grasping  then  better  to-day  than  any 
nation  ever  did  before.  Why  I  Simply  because  the  manhi 
oi'  this  country  has  been  (Vcc  to  grasp  those  question^  tree  to 
discuss  ami  comprehend  them  and  decide  them.  You  will  never 
know  woman's  ability  on  these  questions  until  Bhe  has  had  free 
opportunity  to  comprehend,  discuss,  ami  decide  them.  Bhe 
can  never  be  thus  free  until  the  restrictions  of  to.i  then 

from 

It  is  said  that    it    interferes   with    woman   Bfl  a  woman.      I  Ik- 

Ueve  that  no  law  which  binds  ma  and  prevents  me  from  growth 
and  development  Is  In  accordance  with  tin-  divine  will,  or  hi 
accordance  with  oat  ore  j  and  whatever  makes  me  a  dwarf  in 

mind,  in  my  lit*-,  and  in  the  development  of  my  being,  is  fori 

to  the  will  of  *  oid,  foreign  to   my  nature,  and  therefor*-,  the  law 

which  says  I  cannot  develop  myself  because  1  am  a  woman,  is 
uttmls  contrary  to  the  "ill  of  God,  and  contrary  to  bhe  highest 
interest  of  womanhood. 

taterference  with  the  home.  I  will  not  admit  tor  a  moment 
that  any  man  or  woman  lias  a  higher  Opinion  Of  the  home  than 
have  I.  1  will  not  for  a  moment  admit  that  there  is  or  ought  to 
i»o  anywhere  on  earth— anywhere  this  side  of  the  kingdom 
oi  God,  a  holier  place  than  a  home.  To  my  mind,  ;i  real  home 
is  where  love  runs  and  rales,  where  a  mas  and  a  woman  hat 
found  each  other  out  of  all  the  world,  have  together  builA 
home,  where  by  flie  fireside  th«-\  rith  their  children— 

the  gifl   of  God,  and  the  di\  ine  love  of  man  ami  woman.      No 

one  reveres  the  home  more  than  I  da  Nor  will  t  permit  any 
one  bo  say  that  we  women  who  believe  In  '•  -lehisement  of 

women  believe  It  the  destruction  of  the  borne,  and  do  not 
recognise  its  high  Interests,  needing  wifehood  and  motherhood. 
We  believe  it  more  than  any  Other  elass  of  befogs  in  the  world. 
UY  recognize  its  need  more  than  any  other  one  elass.  We  be- 
lieve  there  is  nothing  that  ought  to  come  between  a  mother  and 
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sid 


her  duties  i>\\  vti  lo  bar  home  and  bee  children.  That  should  be 
always  first  with  the  mother.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  should  1m?  allowed  to  come  between  a  father  ami  his 
duties  to  his  children  and  his  h  very  woman  must  have  a 

home  before  she  can  do  anything  there.    A  house  is  not 

A  woman  mag  be  a  very  excellent  housekeeper  bni  a  very  p • 

home  (taker,  she  may  1m*  a  very  estimable  home  maker  but  a 
very  poor  housekeeper.  The  terms  home  and  house  are  not  |.\ 
any  means  synonymous.  It  may  be  possible  that  tn  order  to 
make  a  home  a  woman  must  leave  her  house  a  ureal  deal.  It 
ma\  be  quite  possible  thai  a   woman    may  do  afl  much  outside  of 

the  house  for  her  home  afl  she  docs  Inside  for  her  home. 

i   believe  Is  (he  ballot  (or  women  it   for  nothing  btrl   the 
proteetion  of  the  hoi  Ef  any  one  ought  to  fa 

right  to  \"i<-  u  surely  la  the  mothers  of  out  country,     i  believe 
th;it    power  and   responsibility  go  together.      Woman   tttfl 
responsibility  of  rearing  hex  children.     Why  take  from  hear  the 
by  which  she  may  roar  her  children t 

lu  order  to  bring  Up  her  children   as    they   Ought  tO  be,    she 
must  have  aome  wa$  of  controlling  them  after  they  get  out  on 
the  .street,  and  the  <mh  wa\   for  her  to  do  this   is  to  have  some 
control  over  the  street,  and  the  only  way  she  can  do  Hi  • 
through  th«'  ballot     The  men  have  UOl  done  it.      \\  hat  good 

Do  you   tell   me  of  the   power  of  a   mother's 
prayer  I     i  believe  fa  s  mother's  prayer.     Believe  in  the  silent 

intlueuee  of  the   mother.      I  believe  in  the   hand  that    COCkfl 
lie.      Hut   I   WOUld  ' 

of  the  [minora]  conditions  of  this  country,  If  while  the  mother 
prayed  thai  bet  boy  be  savedfthe  legalized  liquor  fcraffi 
be  overthrown  and    gambling  dens  and   dens  of  vice  mi 
be  destroyed;  if  while   she   prayed    she   held   in    her   hand    the 

ballot,  which  Ifeun  \\  ard  Beeohei  says  m  the  symbol  of  all  eivil 

rights,  and  therefore  of  :dl  huuiun  rights.  .  .  .  When 
WOmaU  has  her  full  rights  then  the  voice  of  the    people   shall    be 

the  voice  of  God  and  a  republic  shall  be  bora. 

Anna  Siiwv. 
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Tin:  Famet  '>  the  Ofciefofthe  Nation/-  is  the  first  hue  of 
:i  populat  ballad.  K  the  song  writer  meant  that  the 
fanner  is  the  chief  taxpayer,  the  Use  is  right  Barmen  and 
.  estate  holders  can  all  testify  to  that  bi,  for  the  truth  of  it 
is  impressed  upon  ns  rary  frequently,  ami  every  tax  duplii 
that  comes  along  hem's  witness  npou  its  page-  to  inequality  and 
unfairness  In  the  distribution  of  taxation  and  thai  the  bulk  of  it 
rests  upon  the  former  and  the  real  estate  holder.  If  be  meant 
that  the  fanner  is  chief  became  there  is  more  of  him  than  of 
those  engaged  in  any  other  calling,  the  Hue  is  true.  th< 
tables  showing  that  the  agriculturists  constitute  about  hall  the 
population  of  out  states,  or.  in  other  words,  this  i  our 

population  aitoat   equals  all  the  rest  combined,     ii  be  meant 
thai   tin-  farmer  Es  chief  by  reason  of  the  large  place  la- 
in  producing  those  things  which  add  wealth,   prosperity]   and 
happiness  to  on  i  man  try.   he  was  certainly  right,   for  from   no 
other  source  comes  so  much  th  to  the  wetl-betnf 

all  the  people.      Their  toiiitoi-i,  their   enjoyment)    their   mm\ 

Isteneej  depends  largely  upon  the  ratultB  of  his  labors,    The 

farmer  feeds  the  world,  yea,  and  clothes  it  too.      His  wheat   and 

corn,  his  beef  and  pork,  his  buttex  and  fctou  and  «ihi|,  to 

nothing  of  Us  lessor  productions,  fill  p  large  measure  of  the 

needs  of  mankind,     This  being  SO,  why  is  it   be  gets  such   \ i 

pay  far  all  bis  labor  1  Why  does  he  work  so  many  weeks, 
months,  and  years  without  gain  in  proportion  to  tin-  effort  put 
forth  1    Fromasurvej  of  the  industrial  neld  it  is  oertaia  thai  the 

farmer  earns  more  rnon.-y  than   he  getSj   that   much  of  the   - 
plus  he  produces  over  the  ueeds  of  existeuce  goes  to  swell  the 
fortunes  of  other  classes,  yet  he  toils  on  In  the  treadmill  strain- 
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log  even   aervfl  to  produce  more  and  more  all   the   time,    i 
scums  of  tlie  bet  that  there  is  less  and  less  left  to  him  each 
succeeding  year. 

The  (arm  boo  upon  which  valuable  Improvements  have  been 
made  and  which  will  produce  much  mon-  now  Hum  when  he 
commenced  his  career  npou   it,   fifteen,   twenty,   or  twenty  -five 

E8  ago,  if  put  upon  the  market,  will  come  far  short  of  hi 
iug  the  amount  originally  invested,  betterments  included.      The 
farmer's  methods  are  different    from   the    methods   of  munufac 
fcnrerti  ami   men  engaged   in  other  industries,     lie  sells  his  pro 
ductions  for  what  other  men  are  willing  to  give,   ami  pays  them 
for  what  he  needs  what  they  are  willing  to  take.     In  this  state 
Of  things  lie   some  of  the  disadvantages  Under  which  he  la: 
Just  as  soon  as  inauufactui  -nrheient  to  supply  the  dm  . 

«u  go  a  Little  lnvond  it  so  that  competition  begins  to  tell  upon 
the  prie.\s  to  the  exteut  that  BO  profit  is  let*!,  the  tires  are  drawn, 
Mu- m^iues  cease  to  pull',  and  they  wisely  wait  for  a  demand. 
They  will  not  work  tor  nothing.  No  calamity  occurs  from  Mop- 
ping production  until  the  surplus  is  worked  off.  Let  the 
farmers  work  upon  this  method]  what  calamity  would  c 
to  them  or  any  other  legitimate  industry  if  the  fennels  ware  b0 
wait  unitedly  until  the  surplus  of  their  productions  were 
worked  offt 

preservation  has  been  called  the  hist  law  of  nature.     l>o**^ 
not  Bolf-preeen  atim  demand  organization  eunong  farmers  ?    t  'mn 
lunations  have  been,  and  more  are  being  formed,  tlial   are  detri- 
mental to  farmers' iutei*e>is  and  destructive  to  legitimate  bnai- 

uess.  If  combination  trusts  of  this  kind  cannot  be  ululated  or 
destroyed,  they  should  be  met  tirmlv  h\  the  organization  of  those 
apon  whom  they  would  prey.  If  fhey  are  allowed  to  continue, 
what  will  prevent  the  formation  of  a  syndicate  m  eoinbiiu: 
strong  enough  to  control  absolutely  everything  the  farmer  has  to 
sellorthat  heentersthe  market  to  buy!  Organization  is  one  of"  the 
'■settles  of  the  age.  A  large  number  with  no  leading  motive. 
unprepared  and  undirected,  are  unable  to  cope  with  a 

rip  lined  few,  bur   a   multitude   organised,   drilled,   and   fully  in- 
formed :ih  to  even  point  they  should  strive  to  gain,  lieeome  an 
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ible  power-  The  necessity  for  immediate  action  is  great 
Rapid  strides  are  making  in  tin*  direction  of  the  centralization 
of  capita]  and  the  power  it  gives  monopoly,  rings,  combination, 
ami  trusts,  everywhere  in  all  sorts  Of  productions,  all  arrang- 
ing for  a  little  more  profit)  a  tittle  more  tax  for  some  one  else  to 

pay,  and  as  the  terming  class  la  the  more  passive,  the  load  ta 

lly   placed   there.     The  inequalities  existing  under  our   l:i\ 

laws  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  onr  lawmakers  b^ 
Governor  PalUsun  tn  very  pointed  terms,  and  Qorernor  leaver 
in  his  lasi  message  to  the  Legislature  had  this  to  -ay  :  "The 
real  estate  of  the  < \.iiimon\\ealth   is  taxed    in  the   various  cities 

and  e.mnties  thereof  at  rates  varying  from  sixty  mills,  which  is 

probably  the  highest,  to  twelve  mills  wliieh  is  probably  the  h'\\ 

est.  Admitting  thai  the  nflBsaunent  has  been  made  at  Little  more 
than  halt"  the  value  of  the  real  t-^tate  assessed  in  many  Locations, 

it  is,  nevertheless,  inir  tliat  We  are  allowing  under  our  present  laws 
the  taxation  of  those  least  able  to  bear  such  a  burden  at  the  rate 
of  from  six  to  thirty  mills  upon  every  dollar's  worth  of  value. 
whilst  we  are  allowing  millions  of  corporate  property  to  escape 

taxation  altogether,  ami  imposing  upon  personal  property  whieh 
yields  greater  return  than  real  estate,  only  from  one  half  to  (me 
tenth  of  the  burden  Of  taxation  borne  by  the    latter.       Is  it    not, 

therefore,  true  that  our  farming  population,  and  the  owned 
modest  homesteads,  have  a  ri^ht  to  complain  I    is  it  act  also  true 

that,  in  our  etlbrts  to  prevent   money    from  Seeking   inviste 

outside  of  the  Commonwealth,  we  are  driving  men  from  home 

Btnce  it  is  a  settled  toot  that  the  agricultural  classes  make  tip 

the  larger  section  of  SOClety,    produce   the   greater  part  of  the 

ih.  and  have,  or  should  have,  the  Oral  lien  b>   right  on  all 

that  is  produced  from  the  soil,  it  is  their  own  fault  if  they  are 
loaded  with  unfair  burdens,  'faxes  should  DC  levied  strietly  in 
aOCOrdanoe  With  values  of  property  and  ability  to  pay  tln-m. 
We  are  told  that  manufacturing  corporations  should  not 
laxed.  Or,  in  other  words,  that  a  bonus  should  be  given  them  foi 

punning  their  business  in  our  state.  Their  apologists  and  paid 
attorneys  say  if  you  don't  do  this  they  can't  compete  with  more 

favored    Sections    and   will    move   away.       No  thought    is   taken 
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of  tli«*  tanner.  Qe  can  hear  it.  Let  him  peddle.  Go  west  and 
grow  up  with  tin  country,  after  the  sheriff  deans  him  oat  here, 
Handicapped  u  the  farmer  le  in  Pennsylvania,  with  a  soil  much 
of  which  n  infertile  and  Ib  constant  need  of  amelioration,  can  w 

be  that  tin*  manufacturer,  the  corporationist,  the  capitalist,  can't 
Continue  to  have  his   just  and  lair  share  of  the  taxes  paid  by  tin* 

former  aad  laborer  1     Musi  they  continue  to  build  and  keep  in 
repair  tin*  roads  ore*  which  these  classes  take  their 
behind     their    match    teams,    build   school  houses  and  suppe.it 
schools  for  the  <m  I  in 'at  i  on  of  their  children   if  they   do  not  think 
it  U'lieatli  their  dignity  to  fiend  their  oJVspring  to  school  wli 
the  ''oiimion  herd  reoeive  instruction  r    Ami  besides  tin-  El 
ig  the  poor  and  unfortunate  an*  to  be  cared  for  from  fundi 
which  these  fellows  contribute  tad  little,    it  matters  not  that 

tanners  are  driven  by  tin's'-  mn-4i1.il  bnrdeDfl  bo  Beek  homes  else- 
»'.  manufacturers  must  Im-  protected  DOt  Only  against  for- 

competition — pauper  labor  abroad — bat  they  demand  premiums 
in  the  way  of  exemption  from  a  fair  share  of  taxation  at  home, 
a  taxation  that  is  rapidly  increasing  mortgages  against  farms 
and  which  will  cw-uhmlly  reduce  to  tenauc\  many  who,  under 
fair  conditions,  would  become  freeholders.  Has  nut  this  unequal 
tax  and  tariff  business  gone  on  long  enough  I  If  we  could 
decide  unanimously   it  has,    th*  enough  of  those  suflering 

injustice  to  turn  the  rascals  out.  The  tendency  of  Legislation 
has  been,  and  is,  to  increase  tin  burdens  of  taxation  on  the  pro- 
ducing classes,  and  at  the  same  time  bO  lessen  the  value  Of  their 
property.  Trusts  and  monopolies  with  unlimited  possibilities 
are  multiplying  and  are  seeking  bo  perpetuate  their  privile 
and  enlarge  their  powers  by  rewarding  the  official  olaaaee.     The 

money  power  lias  been  granted  privileges  t hat  are  absorbing  the 
earnings  of  the  people  at  a  rat^  which.  If  allowed  to  continue,  will 
finally  absorb  all,  and  reduce  the  toilers  to  serfdom.  We 
Gormen,  must  help  ourselves,  and  we  will  help  ourselves  most  by 
helping  eaeh  other,  and  at  tin-  same  time  lending  a  hand  to 
our  twin  brother}  the  laborer  in  every  other  industry.  He 
should  stand  with  us  and  we  with  him  on  all  questions  of  govern- 
mental policy. 
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Bat  there  seems  to  l>e  u  disposition  not  at  all  eommendable  on 
part  of  many  to  wait  for  some  oue  else  to  pot  his  should* 
the  wheel  and  boost  tin*  eart.  now  floundering  laboriously  along. 
If  all  such  were  to  get  down  oft'  the  fence  on  the  right  tide  and 
give  o&fi  hefltty  shove  together  the  grand  old  vehicle,  freighted 
with  blessings  for  mankind  and  rarr\iu<r  joy  and  gladness  to 
many  who  have  grown  weary  and  an*  almost  ready  to  sink  in 
despair,  woidd  move  on  gloriously. 

ta  a  proof  of  what  organization  can  do  for  a  elan,  look  about 

and  BOG  what  it  has  done  ami  is  doing  for  Others.  No  lilMW.  | 
hups,  is  better  Organised  tliau  tbe  lawyers.  The  priees  fixed 
upon  for  their  services  are  dictated  by  their  organization,  and 
no  one  who  has  anything  to  do  with  them  will  hil  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  fees  prescribed  are  generous.  They  have 
succeeded  in  diverting  certain  funds  to  the  purchase  of  a  law 
library  for  the  use  of  the  fraternity.  What  would  be  thought 
and  s;iid  if  the  farmers  or  tradesmen  of  a  county  were  to  make 
a  push  for  public  funds  to  purchase  tools  for  their  calling! 
Then  again  they  have  boosted  each  other  until  they  have  a 
monopoly  of  our  legislative  bodies.  From  a  classification  found 
In  a  late  paper  the  Congress  just  dosed  had  in  it  three  bundled 
and  sixteen  lawyers.  Look  at  what  department  of  our  govern- 
ment you  will,  you  will  find  nearly  everything  tilled  up  and 
headed  by  lawyers.  It  might  nol  be  wise  to  exclude  Ian 
wholly,  but  sine*'  they  form  but  about  one  third  of  oue  per  cent 
of  tin*  population  the\  should  not  do  all  the  legislating.  A  few 
good  ones  might  be  useful,  almost  indispensable,  but  the  surplus 
Id  1m'  dispensed  with,  not  that  we  are  unfriendly  to  them. 
but  we  do  not  need  them.  Their  exactions  and  extravagance 
with  public  funds  diminish  our  earnings  fearfully.  While  upon 
this  part  of  my  subject,  and  as  it  tits  in  so  nicely,  I  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  the  following  from  a  speech  in  Congress  h\  Repre- 
sentative Jones,  of  Texas: 

"  Talk  about  your  law  !     You  are  always  imibbling  here.     You  never 
know  ;my  law.     There  is  leaa  law  really  UBOOg  a  body  »»f  lawyer- 
among  any  set  of  men  OB  earth.     Look  at  it  if  you  please.    Take  your 
tWO  hundred  and  ninety-three  lawyer.-*  in  the  Houne,  and  they  will  de- 
bate  in  high  and  low    debate  and  get  angry  and  furious,  and  ufterall 
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after « debate  of  two  and  .*i  half  days,  you  cannot  And  two  of  tl 
who  agree  about  anj  single  proposition  of  law  to  save  your  Uvea. 
how  tin  v  an  nhangfwg  hare.    Why,  gentlemen,  in  ail  oaodor  ami  ttix- 
I  would  oof  give  ill"  Intuitions  of  uu  bow  -  heart  In  pur- 

suing arid  attempting  to  attain   the  truth  for  all   the   flue— pun  aigO* 

menti  --f  all  the  lawyers  of  the  uoiren 

.v>  another  example  of  the  material  benefit  of  organSzettoa 
take  tti*-  medical  profession.  Their  organizations  have  done 
much,  no  doubt,  to  assist  individual  members  in  the  manage- 
ment of  different  cases,  ami  iu  this  respect  their  patients  at  well 
as  themselves  have  been  benefitecL  Bnt  besides  this  they  are 
able  to  get  much  more  now  for  their  services  than  formerly,  ami 
where  funds  are  a  little  short,  as  sometimes  happens  at  the  clos- 
ing,  they   runic   in   annni-    tin-    tir>t .      The   doctor's  claim    is    a 

preferred  one,  difficult  though  it  be  to  see  how  or  why  their 
services  are  more  important  than  the  services  of  the  nurse  or 
why  their  medicine  should  be  paid  for  in  full  before  the  bill  for 
blBttd  and  other  equally  essential  necessaries  tor  the  sick  man 
and  his  family  shall  have  any  attention  whatever. 

Bufl    why  multiply  examples  of  the  benefits  of  organization, 
from  the   newsboy  and   bootblack   up.  or  down,   which — to  the 
bulls  and  bears  of  Wall  Street,  all    Hud  it  beneficial,  or  at  least 
all  call  it  to  their  aid,  and  it  would  seem  that  little  can 
accomplished  without  it. 

termers  and  citizens  we  are  affected  hy  t hese  association*. 
It  costs  US  more    for   professional   services   and    for  every  ai 
we  must  boy  of  other  men's  production  or  manipulation  because 
other  men  have  combined  for  mutual  benefit*     There  is  no  way 
to  escape   from  the  exactions  of  associated  capital,  associated 
powef.     We  (ace  at  every  turn  prices  made  np  on  a  basis  of  coal 
of  production  with  liberal  pay  for  labor  and  liberal  interest  on 
Capital.      We  seldom    hear   the   try  that    ,l  supply  and   demand 
regulate  prices''  when  applied  to  any  production  except  that  of 
the  farm.     Combinations   regulate   the   amount    put   upon 
market,    SO    that     there    is    seldom    too    much    for   the    demand. 
Should  an  organized  and  disciplined  army,  with  all  the  applian 
ces  of  modern  warfare,  approach  our  coast,  would  it  be  likeh  to 
be  repelled  by  each  citizen  starting  out  to  meet  it  in  his  own 
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way  and  with  the  weapon  he  might  liave  at  hand  !  To  be 
effective  we  d  ie  together  and  be  disciplined,  most  U 

to  fin  in  volleys  it'  we  would  not  WVte  our  ammunition.  Ottl 
legislative  and  congressional  candidates  must  be  chosen  as  we 
would  choose  men  to  take  rare  of  our  fortunes,  men  whom  we 
know  and  know  we  can  trust.     Then  we  will   not  have  the  mar 

tificotion  of  [earning ail  the  last  hour  that  our  legislators  have 

lent  their  ears  to  the  other  fellows,  and  on  the  third  reading  of 
tin-  lull  or  between  the  passage  and  the  signing,  the  people  have 

It  is  now  a  demonstrated  fact  thai  it  redress  from  the  in; 
under  which  the  industrial  classes  labor  is  to  be  obtained  they 
must  la)  aside  prejudices  of  race,  of  creed,  of  partisan  differ- 
ences, assert  their  sovereignty,  select  and  elect  men   for  I 
maki  mpathies  are  with  the  people  and  not  with 

corporations:  men   who  will  accept   their  salary  and    mileage, 
and  Spam  B  pass  SB  an  honest  man  would  a   bribe  ;  men    wi 
interests   would  lead   them  to  simplify  and  not  complicate  the 
laws.     Such   a   Legislature  and  Congress   would   do   much  in  a 
single  session  to  recover  lor  the  people  the  power  now  wielded 

by  monopolies, 

A.  P.   Foi 


THK  BENEFITS  OF  WAR 


W    J.    PALM, 


ABBAS  ADMIRAL  ..I  the  United  Statu  Xa\y  waa  g 
too  pages  in  a  leading  American  review  at  the  tuoe  of  the 
late  Chilian  imbroglio  to  enumerate  and  extol  t li**  benefits  of 
war.     Whether  the  article  was  not  considered  worthy  of  B  reply 
or  whether  it  received  genera]  acquiescence,  J  am  not  abL 
bat  it  seems  to  have  passed  without  comment 

It  mpiils  jiiHnimlous  thai  in  this  so-called  Christian  land  with 
its  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  churches  and  eighteen  million 
worshipers,  an  Intelligent  man,  and  especially  n  praying  m 

td  be  Grand  to  deseant  on  the  benefits  of  bloody  war,  and 
attempt  bo  eatabUah  Ida  position  by  quoting  from  -ions  of 
Xa/areth,  the  very  essence  of  whose  teaching  was  peace  and 
good  will  toward  all   men. 

It- would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  find  so  many  Inoonsi 
■lnents,  so  many  contradictory  assertions  in  a  like  number  of 
pages  In  any  prominent  magazine  of  recent  date  ai  occur  [n  this 
eflbci  to  show  tin*  beneficial  characteristics  of  war. 

Km-  example,  he  sa> s  :  "War  is  eertaiuly  a  gTOal  evil  and 
abhorrent  to  --very  right  -minded  person."  Again,  be  oalla  it  a 
scourge,  the  malady  of  nations,  etc.,  and  yet  strauge  as  it  may 
seem,  he  Bays:  "Tin-  truth  [a  thai  war  is  an  ordinance  of  God," 
and  stranger  still  be  declares  that  he  joins  with  the  choroh  m 
praying  deHTeraxm  from  it.  That  an  ordinance  of  God  should 
be  abhorrent  to  every  right-minded  person  may  be  theologically 
Correct  from  B  military  standpoint,  but  logically  it  is  simply 
ridiculous  nonsense.  The  idea,  too,  of  asking  God  to  repeal 
His  well-established  ordinances  would  hardly  l>e  undertaken  bj 
any   Imt  a  military   man   whose   highest    Ideal   of  God    Ifl  a   lug 
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lieutenant  general,  Strutting  about  in   gold  aud  feathers  on  I 
-.   of  113,500  a  year. 

the  way,  is  it  not  about  time  well-meaning  people  would 
refrain  from  charging  such  calamities  as  war  upon  a  loving  and 
merciful  Qodl  What  need  have  we  for  a  devil  if  such  scourges 
do  not  belong  fco  his  department  ;  and  why  not  attribute  war  di- 
rectly to  his  agency,  if  any  other  cause  of  it  is  needed  except  tin* 
accursed  war  spirit  in  man.  fostered  and  kept  alive  by  military 
( hieftains  who  base  glory  and  riches  heaped  Upon  them  b\  ;i 
foolish  people  Whose  self  interest,  if  not  their  humanity,  should 
lead  them  to  abhor  the  vim  y  name  of  war  and  all  the  horrors  and 
barbarities  which  it  suggests. 

When  we  consider  man  as  an  eminently  selfish  being  it  is  not 
BO  surprising  that  he  who  lives  by  war  should  defend  the 
horrible  business  as  best  he  can,  though  to  do  BO  hfl  ifl  forced  to 
\e  that  the  race  to  which  he  belongs  is  still  plodding  along  in 
the  slough  of  barbarism  with  no  hope  of  reaching  that  plane 
of  goodness  aud  intelligence  where  millions  upon  millions  of 
treasure  will  not  be  spent  annually  in  diabolical  Inventions  and 
preparations  to  destroy  life  and  property. 

Every  man  stands  ready  to  defend  his  own  business  uo  matter 
how  U&eJeflS,  dangerous,  or  wicked.  The  whisky  dealer  is  loaded 
with  arguments  scriptural.  sauitun,  and  economic  to  defend  his 
calling  against  the  constant  encroachments  of  the  increasing 
light  of  public  opinion.  The  gamble]  has  plausible  excuses  to 
offer  showing  thai  his  nefarious  business  should  be  permitted 
under  legal  sanction.  1  Miclling  still  finds  defenders  among  those 
whose  ideas  of  manhood  are  more  sensitive  than  sensible  and  so 
peculiar  that  an  offense  against  their  alleged  h«»nor  can  be  wiped 
out  only  by  pretending  to  shoot  at  the  offender  and  allowing  him 
the  blessed  privilege  of  shooting  at  the  offended.  Hence  it  is 
not  strange  that  military  men  think,  or  at  least  try  to  think  and 
make  others  believe  that  they  are  a  necessity  and  war  a  benefit-. 
Because  forsooth  !  if  not  a  necessity  why  should  they  be  paid, 
am)  if  not  paid  wherewithal  could  they  l>e  dressed  in  fine  linen 
and    fare   sumptuously  every  day  t     In   what    Other   oceiipatit.n 

would  they  receive  so  much  tor  doing  so  little,  and  above  all 
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>uld  compensate  tor  haying  the  p  i  Ii  thous&j 

Lug  apon  their  brass  buttons  and  tinsel  trimmings  In  open* 
mouthed  admiral 

The  rear  admiral  in  giving  ii  d  benefits  of  rat  neg« 

[acted  bo  mention  the  most  essential  one.  Perhaps  modest  > 
forbad'-  t lint  he  should  speak  of  persona]  benefits,  lie  might 
have  stated  thai  rear  admirals,  after  being  educated  at  public 
expense  are  paid  16,600 a  year  until  (hey  reach  the  age  or 62  and 
00  a  year  after  that  SB  long  Sfl  they  li\e:  and  though 
the    good   are   said    to   die   young,    rear    admirals   seem    to   be 

very    reluctant    to   pay    the    last    claim   of   mother    Nature 

;ist     humanity  ;     for.     according   to    the     navy     register    of 

LGSS,  there  were  fifty  of  these  gentlemen  on  the  retired  list) 
igh  sia  in   actual   service  have  managed  to  preserve    the 
peace    and    safety   ot"  the   country   and    keep    us    from    being 
gobbled    op    by    little    Chili. 

lie  who  expatiates  on  the  benefits  of  war  should  not  tail  to 
A  of  the  U'li.iirUd  effects  of  the  large  salaries  paid  to  mili- 
tary officers,  for  this  is  in  tact  the  only  benefit  that  leads  men   lo 
make  the  destruction  of  human  life  a  business,  and  keeps  the 
war  spirit  alive.     The  question]   how  to  abolish  war,  is  easily 

answered.  Let  all  governments  simply  reduce  the  pay  of  their 
army  and  navy  otlicers  until  those  whose  business  it,  is  to  direct 
the  billing  of  human  lyings  get  uo  more  money  or  honor  than 
those  who  oversee  the  slaughter  of  hogs  and  steers,  and  war  will 

Stop  BO  suddenly  that  it  would  die  from  the  .-Herts  of  the   shock. 

Nobody  would  then  be  found  clamoring  for  war3   for  money 

makes  war  makers. 

So  long  as  governments  professing  to  be  eivili/.rd  pay  a  subor- 
dinate military  officer  annually  during  life   more  than  they   pag 
United  States  senators  and  judges  of  courts  par  year   during 
of  actual  S6!  \  Ice,  «<*  ma\  expert  those  who  do  not  think  but 
merely  draw  inferences  to  come  to  the  com  uUSlon   that  WST  fflUBl 
be  both   iM-nrtirial   and   honorable,  and    we  shall   find  even   pro 
ing  Christians  not   only  willing  but  anxious  to  have  then 
brought    up  to  the    "trade   Of  war";    for,  as   the  admiral 
•That  man  is  honored  and  enriched  who  contrives  means 


of  destroying  the  greateal   number  of   human  being*  in  the 
beat  riiji*-.' *  — 0  sad  reflection  tor  civilixatft 

Ottt  author  further  sa\s:  "To  lie  unprepared  for  wai  tl 
Wicked  and  invites  aggression."  The  statement  la  contradicted 
both  hy  nenoa     Thfi  fellow  who  [selection 

tag  for  a  "licking"  m  sore  aooner  or  later  to  get  it,  while  the 
quiet.  senaiUe  Qnatsc  gi>es  along  unmoleeting and  unmolested. 
Because  he  courts  do  attack  he  expects  none  and  is  comparatively 
Ln  no  danger  of  any.  Be  Carries  as  :i  protection  the  conaelotiB- 
aeea  of  true  manhood,  which  Boons  the  mora]  cowardice  that 
toads  a  man  to  carrj  deadly  weapona  with  which  toretieal 
peeted  violence.  The  bully  is  ad  likely  bo  interfere  with  ;>  self 
respecting  man  of  high  character,  bat  turns  his  attention  bo 
those  of  hfa  own  kind,  who  cany  a  revolver  and  along  shot,  who 
are  willing  to  bandy  epithets  and  bristle  tip  with  a  show  of  tight 
with  little  or  do  provocation.  S<>  with  nations:  the  one  tint 
pays  least  attention  fco  preparing  for  war  is  least  likeh  bo 
called  to  defend  itself  by  war,  just  as  certainly  aa  the  Moravian 
is  leaa  likely  to  be  driven  to  self-defeuse  than  the  blustering 
bravado  who  goes  about  wit*  a  chip  on  his  shoulder  and  a 
poniard  in  his  sleeve. 

The  standing  armies  of  the  world  are  the  greatest  menace  to 
its  peace,  for  when    men   are    trained   in  the  schools  of  war  and 
taught    to  nae   the   devilish    implements   of    warfare    it    i>    bur 
natural  that  they  should  want  to  put  their  knowledge  into  pi 
tiee. 

I  he  position  taken  by  those  who  pretend  to  apologize  for  wax 
is  similar  to  that  assnmed  by  the  conscientious,  but  nol  too  con- 
scientious saloon  keeper  who  says  : 

u  I  despise  the  business  of  making  drunkards.  ,  il    i-   not  ftl  ;»li 
genial  to  my  better  fceltage,  but  somebody  will  Ball  whisky  and  SO  long 
ta  tliat  "ij-  the  OftBG  I  may  as  well  than  *'»*•  profit  a*  any  DOS  else." 

This  species  of  reasoning  might   be  applied  to  stealing  and 
man\     Othet   OifeafleB)   but    it    [a   BO   especially    favorite    styl. 
argument  among  apologists  for  war.     Of  000X90]  military  men 
don't  like  war  because  our  author  says  it  [a  abhorrent  toe 
right-minded  person,  and  to  my  thai  any  one  delights  in 
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would  I**  impeaching  his  good  sense,  but  while  they  despise  war 
somebody  else  wiyht  want  to  fight  and  henee  it  wouldn't  do  to 
disappoint  them. 

The  United  States  doesn't,   Iwlieve   in    war.     Oh,  no  :  she  is  a 
Christian  nation  and  her   people  are  viae  ami  gOO(L      Then 
elinrches    and   school*    and    teachers    ami    preachers    in    every 

hamlet,  but  England,  another  Christian  nation,  mtyAJ  want  to 

figbl  EUld  so  wi'  take  lite  advice   of   the  military  gentlemen  wilh 

the  big  Balai  tea  and  spend  160,000,000  read^  t-< 

inunodate  England  it'  Bhe  should  ;isk  oa  to  fight    England 
doeen'1  believe  in  war.    Oh,  no;  her  military  men,  minisfe 
statesmen,  and  good  people  all  declare  thai   England  has  t<><> 
murii  civilisation    to   engage    in    tin*   atrodtiea  of  war,  W 
Gem  tether  highly  oivilixed  nation,  mighl  want  t<»  kill  off 

a  half  million  of   her  men  ami  spend  a  few  billion  dollars  jiwt 

tor  fan,  ami  it'  s<»,  it  would  1m*  unkind  in   England  not  to  be  able 

in  the  dneL    Germany  [a  opposed  to  war.    Her  people 

are  right-minded,  ami  war  is  abhorrent   to  all  siirh   people,  but 

ue  mighl  want  to  have  a  season  oi  carnage  and  horroFj  and 

so  Germany  pays  oi  1,000   every  daj    in  the  year  on 

account;  and   so   it    jrocs  entireh    round    the  ci\  ili/ed 

world.     When   out-  thinks  of   it  seriously  he  is  eouviuced  that 

in. oi  is  a  savage  by  nature  and  a  fool  i»>  development     Under 

plea  of   necessity  this  dime  of  crimes,  this  school   of   all 

^.  is  held  before  the  people  in  mien  a  Lighl  as  to  blind  them  to 

Ha  enormity  and  make  them  believe  il  isa  necessity.    Oamille 

ETlainmarion  well  sa 

11  If  the  -"'i  od   :i  family  should  conduct  himself  as  doth* 
mentaofthe  most  civilized  nations  of  Europeans  would  be  deola 

an  outlaw  and  U-  condemned  t->  the  galleys  or  the  scaffold,  sa  the  judg* 
mighl  determine;  certainly  no  man  would  think  him  in  possession  of 
:iaoning  powers*" 

Behind  all  gigantic  evils  ma\  1m-   found  Lurking  some  selfish 

power  that  labors  anceaBin-W  to  conceal  the  true  nature  of  the 

wrong  from   the    pnbUc   understanding  and    keep    the   iniquity 

alive  for  its  awn  selfish  purposes.     Behind  slavery  stood  a  slave- 

holding  aristocracy   Interested   in  keeping   human    indues  in 

iMUiduge  for  the  profit  and   convenience  of  their  owners,  and  de- 
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fending  it  against  the  attack!  of  it^  me  dvocatcs 

Of  war.  by  quoting  Scripture  in  its  support.  Behind  the  scourge 
of  intemperance  stands  the  rum  power,  composed  of  those,  who 
every  year  reap  their  millions  from  the  profits  of  the  Aery 
liquid  that  the  people  permit  then  to  sell  to  fcfaeb  weak  and  de- 
luded victims.  Behind  the  war  monster  stand  the  honored  :md 
well-paid  military  leaders,  appealing  to  the  devilish  passions  of 
men,  arousing  their  fears  by  holding  forth  imaginary  dangers, 
making  them  Bnapietom  of  every  nation  bat  then  own,  and 
maintaining  childish  DOtSoafl  «>l   p.iti mtism  and  honor  in  order 

to  keep  the  wav  spirit  ali^ 

War,  according  to  the  rear  admiral,   purges  a  nation  of  its 

humora  but  as  nobody  seems  to  know  exactly  what  "the  word 

"ntunoro"  meaOfl  at  Che  present  day.  and  as  the  admiral  has 

told  ns.  we  are  left  to  conjecture  what  humors  are  and  how 

war  purges  them  out.     Ferhape  be  agrees  aitJi  Jeffrey,  who 

8ttV8  : 

•  War,  my  l.-rd, 

i«  *»r  eternal  nee  to  human  kind, 
For,  ever  and  anon,  when  we  have  p»u*ed 
A  fi»W  dull  years  in  peace  and  propagation, 
The  world  b  overstocked  with  fool*  nod  wants 
A  pestilence  ul  leant,  if  not  a  hero." 

It  can  hardh  be  possible  that  destroying  valuable  property, 
laying  waste  whole  sections  of  country,  (venting  an  army  of 
Cripples  to  l»e  dependent  on  public  charity  either  as  pensioners 
or  paupers,  piling  up  a  national  debt  of  billions  of  dollars, 
ther  with  all  the  other  forms  of  waste  and  demoralization 
that  result  from  war  can  be  excused  under  the  plea  that  it  is 
"purging  a  nation  of  its  humors." 

Again,  he  says  that  war  is  sent  tot    tin-  spreading  of  civiliza- 

tion.      Civilization    can    only   spread   as  wisdom  and   goodness 

inareaee,  btri  wiadom'8  wayi  flaie  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 

i  peaee."     The  admin]  is  inclined  to  be  generous, 

however,  and  doefl  not  ehum  that  all  the  increase  in  civilization 
is  doe  t"  war.  but  is  willing  to  divide  the  honor  with  Christianity, 

He  Beys  that  Christianity  ia  an  indispenaahle  (actor,  but  that  the 
preceded   the  banner  of  the  crose  and   that 
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Christianity  has  often  had  to  fight  Ha  way  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  sword.  Perhaps  the  dutj  of  defending  Oh 
tinnity  from  1 1 1  *_-  charge  of  so  unholj  an  alliance  should  be  left 
to  it.-,  ministers,  bur  if  the  admiral  be  cornel  our  government 
should  take  a  few  of  our  useless  war  hulks,  tit  them  our  with 
missionaries.  Bibles,  and  soldiers  in  proper  proportions,  and 
send  them  to  the  benighted  regions  of  earth  to  preach  the  gospel 
Of  lOVO  and  charity.  This  would  W  in  lint*  of  the  admi 
doctrine,  but  would  reflect  about  as  much  credit  on  religion  as 
the  slave  trader  named  -'Jesus,"  that  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth 
cat  ried  slaves  from  Sierra  Leone  to  St.  Domingo,  or  the  oue 
named  "Jehovah,"  tl,;1'  landed  Too  siek  slaves  at  PontaNe. 

There  was  a  time  when  Christianity  to  her  shame  and  to  the  re- 
grel  Of  t-vi-ry  true  Christian   in   the   world  attempted  to  nil  I 
her  dominions  by  the  aid  of  the  sword  aud  the  fagot,  bed 
simply  abounding  to  find  any  one.  even  a  military  man.  defend- 
Mich  means  of  spreading  the   gospel  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Xazarene. 

The  admiral  Bag 

11  With  the  i  tilted  st.it.  s  us  the  dominant  power  of  the  west 
World  Dm  thfi  obligation  •»(  Oontrlbatlng  her  share  to  the  further  exten- 
sion of  civilizution,  to  the  spreading  of  the  gospel,  ami  carrying  t«i  the 

less  favored  nations  tin-  moat  enlightened  views  of  civil  government.'1 

\  re  we  to  understand  that  the  most  enlightened  view*  of 
civil  government  approve  of  was  as  an  ordinance  of  God  and 

one  which  as  our  admiral  says,  ".should  1m'  sedulously  eulti 
rated  by  the  few  qualified  bo  emfaark  in  it  and  constantly  prac 
tfieed  by  the  entire  body  set  apart  for  that  purpose  ?  If  this  be 
the  teaching  of  the  highest  civilization,  those  "less  favored" 
nations  should  shun  it.  as  they  would  a  deadly  pestilence,  and 
thank  their  star's  that  with  all  their  ignorance  they  still  lack  the 
worst  vices  of  civilisation 

The  admiral  declares  that  arbitral LOO  is  admirably  adapted  to 
a  certain  class  of  international  questions,  but  there  is  another 
class  for  which  it  is  totally  inadmissible.  It  is  to  l>e  regretted 
that  he  did  not  name  at  least  one  question  so  difficult  and  so  im- 
portant that  it  could    be  adjusted   only  on   the  barbarian  priuci- 
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pie  that   might  makes  right  :  and  l"*  would  haw  conferred  b 
flavor  bad  he  mentioned  a  single  ease  where  international  arM 
led  when  given  a  trial.     It  cannot  tail. 
It  is  the  only  plan  that  comments   itself   to  civdi/cd  natiOBBj 
settling  difficulties  that  cannot  be  amicably  adjusted  by  the 
powers  interested    in   tlie   dispute.     Through  it  all  international 
differences  can  be  settled  ifl  justly  and  as  definitely  afl  all  differ 
ence  t  individuals  and  associations  are  now  settled  In  our 

I  justice.  War  always  Gailfl  at  Least  far  one  aide,  and 
generally  tor  both,  and  ;iuy  intelligent  man  must  admit  that 
international  disputes  would  better  end  with  arbitration,  even  If 
not  always  satisfactory,  than  to  end  in  blood,  tieaMire,  and  de- 
moralization. 

According  to  high  military  authority  "in  older  to  Ik1  just, 
war  must  1m'  necessarily  undertaken  either  to  repel  an  injury  or 
to  obtain  i  righteous  demand."  The  question  then  at  once- 
arises,  what  are  such  injuries  and  righteous  demands  as  pist  if\ 
war.'  Who  is  to  decide!  It  would  seem  preposterous  to  let  a 
man  decide  his  own  suit,  and  yet  this  is  exactly  the  principle  on 

which   the  court  of  war   \ leeds.     The  interested  parties  each 

ight  to  decide  Eta  own  cause,  fix  the  award,  and  then 
maul,  maim,  tnd  mangle  to  enforce  She  verdict 

A  judge  of   001   courts   who   Ifl    personally   interested   in   the 
It  of  a  trial  \er\   properh   calls  another  to  take  his   place   on 

the  bench,  on  the  ground  that  his  personal  interest  disqnaJ 

him  from  being  such  a  curt  as  justice  demands.      Tlie  man  who 
OOWn  to  1m'  interested  in  the  result  of  a  venlict  is  \cr\  sensi- 
bly  prohibited   from  sitting  on   the  jury   that    is  to   render  the 
venlict,  and  even  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  interested   witness 

taken    with   due   allowance,    but   war  governments   pro. 
)iii  the  principle  that  the  interested  parties  must   be  court,  jniy, 
and  witness,  decide  the  law  and   make  the   verdict.      It  doesn't 
reqii  ciau  to  understand  that  no  such  plan  of  procedure 

commends  itself  even  to  a  heathen  nation,  much  lens  to  one  that 
claims  to  be  illumined  by  the  torch  of  Christianity. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Alabama  claims  that  cam*  TOTJ 
ipitatinga  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
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\\'v  demanded  one  hundred  milliona  of  dollars  part^  i  igea 

and  partly  as  a  salve  (tor  our  wounded  honor.    England  denied 

tin-  justice  of  the  riaim  and  flatly  refused  to  pay.  Now  what  la 
to  be  done*     Let  loose  £be  dogs  of  n  tils    neither  side 

was  altogether  right  nor  either  entirety  wrong)  bul  prejudice 
ami  bale  ami  self  interest  made  both  incompetent  to  look  at  1 1 j *- 
matter  reasonably  and  Justly.  Hut  how  is  it  to  be  settled  f  Thai 
alleged  honor  peculiar  to  military  men,  duelists,  and  war  govern 

its  would  not  pennil  any  bade  down  on  our  part,  and  E 
land  wbb  jnal  as  foolish  as  we,  and  bo  tin1  two  great  nations,  like 
two  great  overgrown  bullies  with  muoh  courage  ami  little  &■■■ 
won1  about  ready  to  tight  over  this  claim — as  much  -.t'  a  trifle 
bho  disputants,  as  a  yarn  baD  would  be  between  two 
schoolboys.      Either  side  was  willing  to  spend  twenty  times 
anioimr  of  iii»*  claim,  daughter  a  half  million  men  at  Hie  bloody 
eourl  ;    rather  than  yield  its  position.      If  wax  had  re- 

solted,  after  a  snfftcienl  -how  of  their  bulldog  kind  of  courage, 
they  would  hr,<   stopped  the  fighting  ami  settled  the  east 
friendly  oonH  ill. 

Tin1  celebrated  "Jones  County,  Lows,  calf  case,"  in  which 
men  spent  oror 916,000  in  litigation  over  calves  worth  915  ami 
bankrupted  everybody  connected  with  it  except  the  lawyers,  Ess 
good  example  "i"  fighting  for  satisfaction]  ami  well  Illustrates  the 
kind  ol"  COUragOj  honor,  ami  wisdom  that  leads  men  anil  nation* 
("in  r  evils  to  take  the  place  of  the  less. 

When  the  case  between  this  country  and  England  had  abort 
reached  the  war  point  booh  sensible  person  snggeoted  arbitration, 

and   ttkOUgh   both   countries  kept   men-of-war  to  settle  just  SUCh 

Jmiis.  their  repreM-utatives  were  sensible  enough  to  igi 
the  argnmente  of tarotn  id  submit  to  peaceable  arbitration. 

Onder  the  peculiar  views  of  national  honor  held  by  the  people 
Ol  England  she  GOUld  BOl  have  paid  the  claim  without  a  feeling 
of  humiliation,  ami  ruclc  Sam  OOUld  not  have  withdrawn  the 
demand  without  a  similar  feeling;  but  when  both  sides  sub- 
mitted to  unbiassed  arbiters,  England  would  have  paid  ei 
dollar,  or  the  I  nited  States  would  have  relinquished  the  entire 
claim,    if  the   eommission    had   s.i   decided,    and    neither    would 
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have  fell  any  humiliation.     We  toolE  teas  than  our  sixth  ol 
claim,  vrhen  offered  by  the  Geneva  commission  and  were  satfia- 
find  ;  bat  If  offered  by  faglatid  we  would  have  aproned  treble 

tin*  amount.  Who  will  say  that  arbitration  as  a  method  of 
settling  international  troubles  is  not  as  Car  above  war  as  the 
hnuiaii  is  above  the  bruti 

\  small  man  has  the  same  moral  and  legal  rights  a&  a  la 
one.     So  a  ith  small  nations  :  their  rights  are  just  as  atcred  and 
as  numerous  as  those  of  the greatest  empire  on  earth,  but  how 
Can  small  nation^  compel  respect  for  their  rights  so  Ion-  at 
is   recognized   as  the  arbiter  to  settle  international    quarrels  1 
Bappoee  a  difficulty  should  arise  between  big  Russia  and  little 
Oreeee.     Bosnia  would  make  her  demand  and  no  matter  how 
unjust,  what  oonld  Greece  do  but  aoeeptl    True,  Greece,  in- 
spired with   tin'  Same   BOrfl    Of  spirit    thai    animates  the  l;i i 
countries,  imagines  thai  she  must  i>e  prepared  to  tight  all  tin* 
world,  and  burdens  her  people  by  keeping  a  standing  arm 
25,000  men  and  a  p»vj  <>i"  50  vessels,  and  in  ease  of  a  dispute 
she  would  bristle  up  to  Russia  as  ridiculously  as  a  bantam  c 
to  a  bald  eagle ;  but  against  Russia's  steading  army  of  900,000 
men    and    n  i\  >    <►!    ion  m-ss^k    Greece  would  be  safer  if 
didn't  have  a  gun  or  a  soldier  in  the  kingdom. 

Arbitration  ia  all  very  good,  but  nations  will  not  consent  to  it 
is  the  assertion  with  whieli  the  argument  in  its  favor  is  met.     It 
wan  my  intention  to  discuss  this  point  as  well  as  others  that  I 
have  not  mentioned,  but  uo  space  remaius.      Suffice  it  to 
that  If  President  Barriaon  will  appoint  a  ml  vernal  peace  com- 

mission  of  B  half  dozen  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  States. 

in  less  than  three  years  and  at    less  eost   than   it  takes  U)  run  a 

single   war  vessel  during  the  time,   they  ran    arrange  a  treaty 

under  which   all   civilized  nations  on    the   globe  will  agree  to 

settle  their  Internationa]  differences  bj   arbitration.     Nations 

"  on  rules  aud  regulations  of  war.     Is  it  possible  that  with 

propel  effort  they   cannot   agree  on   rules  and  regulations 

keep  peace ! 

Andrew  J.  Palk. 
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THE  BASIS  OF  WAGES. 


nv  tiik  rev.  .1.  o.  s  ikijs, 


IN  OOSHIDEBING  the  «iuestion  of  wages  according  to  the 
limitations  of  the  subject    tin-  writer  wmild   have  it    dis- 
tinctly understood   at  the  outset  that  he  is  not  in  any  way  COB 
the  contending  partic  Qg  laboi 

and  capital ;  in-  claims,  therefore,  bo  be  able  t<>  view  the  matter 
u  itli*  »nt  prejudice,  bo  t'ar  as  interest  ami  sympathy  are  concerned. 
He  dianvowa  aaj  sympathy  with  those  who  an*  continually  cry 
iag  out  against  the  ricli  U'cause  tliey  are  rich  and  for  no  other 
reason.  He  is  not  ane  of  those  who  believe  that  a  rich  man  is 
.  er  prohibited  from  an  entrance  Into  the  realms  ol  bliss  bj 
Mi  of  the  great  Bin  of  being  rich.  lie  is  not  a  Labor  agitator 
ami  never  was  ;  not  an   ad  of    labor  organisation?* ;   DOT  a 

capitalist,  or  member  oi  any  capitalistic  combinations.     Vff\ 
to  recognize  any  and  all  benefleial  results  flowing  oni  from  Bui  b 
institutions  and  i  ;  il.  it  is  for  him  as  a  mini 

of  tin*  gospel  ft'  GforiBl  to  \icw  the  whole  matter  from  that 
standpoint  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to  descend  to  the  level  of 
a  partisan  in  interest  on  either  side. 

of  the  principles  of  the  gospel  as  enunciated  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  master  himself,  "He  that  is  not  against  us  is  on 
our  part,"  compels  him  to  the  recognition  of  any  good  which 
ma\  have  resulted  from  the  attempts  of  man  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem Of  labor  a&d   capital   En   their   relationships.   vet  he  must  not 

be  expected  to  adopt  or  champion  any  measure  unprovided  foi 
in  the  gospel     He  claims  for  it  that  its  provisions  are  sufficient — 
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sufficient  for  ihe  solution  of  every  problem  which  vexes  mi 

souls — for  the  righting  of  every  wrong.     Tin-  gospel  is  Intensely 
pTaetic&l,  addressing  itself  as  it  does  to  every   phase  ami  . 
dition  of  human  life  ami  human  want.     When   it  comes  to  :i 
question  of  the  regulation  of  wages,  therefore,  we  shall  not  find 
it  Lacking. 

Let  it  Ik*  understood  then  that  this  paper  is  written  under  the 
influence  of  such  Inspiration,  without  prejudice  against  either 
the  rich  or  the  poor,  the  employer  or  the  employee. 

It  would  Im'  nothing  short  of  a  failure  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
teer,  if  the  fact  that  there  is  sueh  a  possibility  SB  a  false  faws  of 
•*  were  overlooked.  By  this  is  meant  a  wrong  principle  in 
Axing  the  compensation  wliieh  a  man  should  receive  for  his 
labor*  It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  this  false,  basis  is  the 
one  dominant  hi  our  country  among  both  'lasses.  Of  course  it 
is  not   meant    that,    there   ;ire    none   among   the   employers  of  the 

country  and  none  among  tin'  employees  who  are  oontroUed  by 

any  higher  principle  of  justice  and  right,  but  Inasmuch  as 

is  perhaps  the  most   natural   because  attended  in  many  respects 

with  the  least  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  amon 

don  tots  labor  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  great  majority. 

This  false  basis  was,  a  few  weeks  ago,  tersely  expressed  b\  the 
secretary  Of  a  corporation  which  claims  to  be  "the  largest  iron 
manufacturing  firm  in  the  world" — the  Carnegie  Iron  and  Steel 
Manufacturing  Company,  Limited.  The  statement  as  it  ap- 
peared in  an  interview  published  in  one  of  the  Pittsburg  dailies 
in  connection  with  the  account  of  the  strike  at  Homestead,  the 
location  Of  one  of  the  company's  largest  establishments,  is  as 
follows  : 

Reporter :     il  What  will  bfl  your  basis  of  wagM  00* 

py;     l*  Well,  a  man's  work  i-<  worth  Jttst  what  he  can  get  for 

it ;  if  there  is  ■  pier.-  of  work  which  only  one  man  aan  do,  of  coarse  as 
will  get  high  wagee,  but  if  n  hundred  can  do  it  Just  ai  well,  he  win  not 
gel  any  more  than  any  other  man  is  willing  to  do  it  for." 

Now  if  this  language  means  anything,  it  means  that  this  firm 

prop  regnlate  wages  not   by  the  skill  of  the  laborer,  not 

by  the  value  of   the  service  rendered,  but   by  the  great  law  ol 

supply  and  demand.     HA  man's  work  la  worth  just  what  he 
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can  get  for  it."    This  sounds  tin-  keynote  of  the  false  basis  of 

pg,  which  is  no  doubt  the  controlling,  dominant  principle 

governing  both  the  majority  of  the  employars  and  tin*  majority 

of  the  employees  of  the  whole  country,  and  possibly  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  to-day.  Ami  this  is  the  evil  thing  which 
li«*s  at  the  bottom  of  the  contention  between  these  bwogreal 
parties  which  is  agitating  the  country  from  one  (Mid  to  the  other. 

A  few  ennsideiatiotts  will  serve  to  show  the  fallac\  of  this 
principle  its  a  basis  for  the  regulation  ol 

t.  The  practical  application  of  it  is  capable  of  very  great 
wrong  and  injustice.  Let  this  be  the  motto  of  the  workmen  of 
Hi.-  country  and  let  all  th-  j$es  bo  exerted  to  the  complete 

application  of  this  Idea  and  it  need  not  be  B  matter  of  surprise 
to  find  labor  combinations  which  have  as  their  Bupreme  object 
the  establishment  Of  tin*  very  highest  possible  rates  of  Mages, 
regardless  Of  merit  or  skill  or  anything  else.  And  the  only 
thing  that  can   Btftod  in   the   way  of   Oppression  and   ruin  to  the 

whole  country  is  the  limit  which  may  be  fixed  for  these  combina- 

t  ions  by  a  higher  power.  BoppOBS  an  Organization  that  would 
take  in  all  the  workmen  of  tie*  country— and  Mich  a  supposition 
•t  an  absurdity — ineu  of  every  trade  ami  vocation,  as  was 
r.'iitemplated  in  the  organization  sf  tin-  Knight*  of  Labor 
Lei  this  organization  in  the  exastiBi  of  arbitrary  power  tix  the 
scale  <>!'  wages  jiwt  -,i>  ir  pleases,  having  no  other  thought  in 
mind  but  that  already  expressed,  "*  A  man's  work  is  worth  just 
What  he  ean  get  for  it."  This  stair  might  run  as  follows  :  I 
pen;  day:   blacksmiths.  |30 ;   laborers,  112.60,   etc, 

etc,,  thus  through  the  whole  catalogue  of  workmen.  WhaA  on 
earth  is  there  to  keep  them  from  getting  these  exorbitant  rates! 
A  combination  lias  been  formed  which  controls  the  entire  ial>or 
market.  The  dominating  principle  of  this  combination  is  that 
a  workman  is  justly  entitled  to  all  he  cau  get  j  heme  there  OOttld 
be  no  wa\  of  resisting  the  injustice  short  of  the  suspension 
all  business.     This  is  not  an  -  mate  of  the  possi- 

bility En  this  direction,  rt  is  simply  the  BtatemenJ  of  what  is 
possible  should  the  ww  fcmen  succeed  in  combining  into  one  the 
numberless  organizations  throughout  the  country  at  the  present 
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time.  It  i>  the  tracing  Ottt  the  results  of  this  one  organization  in 
the  direction  Indicated  by  almost  every  organization  of  the  kind 
in  the  country.  For  taking  exceptions  to  this  M  a  basis  of  wages 
IK.-  writer  was  charged  by  a  hired  letter  writer  in  a  Pittsburg 
paper  With  promulgating  socialistic  dogmas  but  it  is  not  hard  (o 
see  wherein  may  be  found  the  seeds  of  Socialism.  Socialism 
aims  to  equalize  opportunities  regardless  of  capabilities.  "A 
man's  work  is  worth  just  what  he  can  get  for  it,'7  leads  directly 
along  the  highway  to  Socialism.  Too  many  labor  combinations 
aim  to  equalize  men  regardless  of  any  difference  then-  ma\ 

between  them  &n  point  of  qualification. 

But  it  &fl  just  as  true  that  the  practical  application  of  this 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  employer  is  capable  of  very  great 
injustice  and  wrong.  It  is  a  principle  which  may  bo  Dad 
serve  the  evil  purposes  of  both  parties.  Suppose  a  combination 
of  the  employers  of  the  country.  They  have  the  money  ami 
money  is  like  knowledge,  only  on  many  occasions  a  great  deal 
more  efficient  in  the  accomplishment  of  great  purposes,  it  is 
power.  Tin-  employer  by  reason  of  his  cash  is  able  to  hold  out 
for  an  indefinite  time  in  case  of  a  strike  «-r  lockout.  It  k. 
up  a  man's  courage  wonderfully  aud  strengthens  him  for  holding 
out  well  when  his  stomach  is  kept  well  tilled.  But  to  assist  this 
capitalistic  combination  to  will  suppose  a  time  when  lalnjr  is 
plentiful.  Men  are  scrambling  to  gel  something  to  do  to  enable 
theni  to  get  their  daily  bread.  Workmen  are  divided  againM 
each  other  in  their  desperation.  Advantage  is  taken  of  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  and  wages  reduced.  Men  resist  bin  the\ 
confronted  by  tin-  condition  of  affairs  so  that  there  is  nothing 
left  but  submission  or  starvatiou.  That  workmen  have  failed  in 
almost  every  attempt  to  maintaiu  wages,  is  not  l>ecause  they 
have  always  been  wrong,  but  rather  l*eeause  they  are  the  weaker 
party.  Money  is  strong.  Tt  puts  bread  in  the  mouth  even 
though  the  large  manufacturing  establishment  niaj  be  idle. 
ration  is  a  nasi  terrible  foe.  It  brings  the  man  to  terms 
when  the  muskel  and  the  bayonet  have  failed. 

Now  such  a  combination  controlled  by  this  prim  d  oofl 

aider  no  other  motive.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  profit  or  ioea.    Only 


a  case  of  supply  and  demand,  and  If  the  present  supply  is  not 
sufficient  to  perpetuate  fche  great  \v  rang   it    is   not   a  diffienlt 

matter    to    increase    it.     Only    the    Atlantic   rolls  between    this 

country  and  an  almost  exhaaatlees supply  of  the  cheapest  band 

Of  the  commodiu .      A  few  years  ago  this  might    have   been 
garded  afl  a  considerable  barrier,   but  in  these  days  of  rapid 
transit,  when  this  great  ocean  highway  eau  be  measured   in 
than  one  week,  transportation  companies  aW   almost  willing 
ship  it  as  so  much  ballast     The  statement  is  unt  overdrawn.     It 
Only  presents  tho  rxuet  possiliilitii-s  of  the  principle  j  and  hence 
it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  understand  that  a  principle  capable  of 
Midi  VTOngS  in  its  legitimate  enforcement  is  in  itself  a  very   Uul 
lard.     Had  it  not  been,  the  I'uited  States  government  could 
oarve  no  reasonable  grormda  for  the  enactment  of  the  law   pro 

hibitlng  the  transportation  ol    labor  contracted   for  00   the  other 

side  of  the  ocean. 

li.     This  basis  of  wages   is  founded   on    a  wrong  assumption. 
■*  A  man's  work  is  worth  just  what  he  cau  get  for  it1"  asBCU 
that  labor  is  a  commodity  and  therefore  something  the 

which  must  be  regulated  by  BUpplj  and  demand.  And  this  afl* 
viiinption  proceeds  on  the  principle  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  the  only  Law  by  which  the  price  of  commodities  must 
be  regulated.  Recognising  the  full  force  of  the  fact  that  supply 
and  demand  must  have  mm-h   to  do   with   the   regulation   «>t'  the 

price  of  commodities,  yet  that  it  should  be  the  supreme  taw  Ln 

this  is  a  matter  that  will  bear  serious  question* 

When  apples  are  plentiful  they  are  necessarily  cheap.     When 
he  price  is  correspondingly   high.     This   is   \)\r   la- 
supply  and  demand,  conditioned  on  tl>.  I  in  tin-  one  case 
being  the  same  as  tn  (he  other.     YeA  there  is  such  s  thing  as  in- 
justice in    the    legitimate    working    of  this  law    with    respect    to 

the  |  commodities,     it  is  only  two  or  three  years  since  a 

speculator  by  the  name  of  Hutchinson  succeeded  in  creating  a 
finny    all    o\rr    tin*    rouutry   by   gaining   control    of  the    wheat 

market^  and  la  the  space  of  two  da  a  kdvan.ee  In  the 

price  of  breadstnfb  of  m  per  cent  This  waa  accomplished  03 
tin*  recognition  of  the  working  out  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
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demand]  yet  marking  men  whose  wa^-s  averaged  perhaps  less 
than  11.50  per  day  were  compelled  to  meet  this  advance  just  the 
same  as  the  millionaire,  and  this  without  any  corresponding  in- 
crease rti  wages. 

It  may  l>e  argued  from  this  incident,  which  is  but  one  of  the 
thousands  thai  have  occurred  and  are  occurring  ami  of  tin-  tens 
of  thousands  possible,  that  there  must  be  something  else  reeog- 
nised  beoidee  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  in  regulating  the 
price  of  cammoditieai    If  one  man  controlled  by  an  all-absorl  i 
Belfi&hness    cau    cause    suffering    to    thousuids    and    mill 
throughout  a  great  nation  and  do  so  iu  harmony  with  the  recog- 
nlzed    business    principle  of   the  country,     that     priQcfplt 
oertainly  not  a  very  sale  one.    The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  the  gambler.     Bfan 
man  b\  it  has  taade  himself  possessor  of  thousands  and  millions 
while  not  rendering  a  fair  equivalent  for  a  single  dollar. 

A  man  has  a  right  t<>  B  fe.tr  profit  on  his  LuvesUneni  He  has 
no  moral  right  to  an  extortionate  rate.  Some  commonwealths  in 
some  directions  at  Least  have  recognized  the  falsit\  of  determin- 
ing the  worih  ot  an  article  by  the  law  Of  SQpplj  and  demand. 
Take  for  example  the  price  of  money.  The  commonwealth  at 
Pennsylvania  has  a  statute  fixing  the  maximum  interest  at  0  per 
id  this  to  protect  Its  citizens  in  their  necessity  from  the 
usurer.  The  United  States  government  has  made  recognition  Ol 
the  ver\  same  thing  by  tin-  enactment  of  the  protective  tariff 
By  these  our  government  virtually  sajs  that  the  Ian   ol 

Supply  and  demand  is  eapable  <■!'  being  used  to  the  inJDJ 

people  in  fixing  the  price  <>t  commodities.  Bight  here  la 
afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  defease  of  this  governmental 

policy  "ii  grounds  fa,  |  "tan  mere  business  n-  oeSsitV. 

garding  it  in  this  wa\  it  BBBUjnes  a  moral  aspect  which  cannot 
readilx  overlooked,      [t  does  Seem,  however,  that  the  insisting  on 
the  application  of  this  lav   in  the   regulation   of  wages  comes   in 
very  bad  grace  from  those  who  have   received   so   much   benefit 

from  these  regulating  and  restraining  enactmeo 

Kul  if  it  were  admitted  that    the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
'lately  correct  in  fixing  the  price  «■•  commodities  it  should 
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have  do  place  in  fixing  the  price  of  labor,     h  is  ;t  (Use  :i — .mim j> 

lion  which  Catalogues  labor  with  couinmdit  ie>.       A  COmmodil 

the  production  of  labor  and  capital  The  word  "laboi  "  is  used 
because  it  must  take  the  precedence.  Capita]  is  nothing 
without  labor,  Inanimate)  worthless:  Labor  it  must  bare  to 
make  it  productive,  a  man  may  be  worth  millions  and  yet 
starve*    When  Adam  opened  his  eyes  npo«  the  (bushed  work  of 

ition  he  saw  spread  out  before  trim  an  hum 
fair  <>r  the  whole  earth,  vet  the  command  was,  Wbrit,     Without 
work  there  could  1**  oo  production.     Even  If  he  had  been  satis- 
lied  with  the  wild  fruit  of  the  earth  thru    niu>t  be  labor  in  gath- 
ering and  preparing  it  for  his  use.      Labor,  therefore,  instead  of 
being  a  commodity  creates  commodities.     It  stands  alone  and  all 
other  things  must  be  made  subservient  to  it.     Look  at  the  situs 
tinn   in   this  way.     The  capitalist   himself  is  a  laborer.      He   i> 
possessed  of  so  much  capital  with  which  he  embarks  in  basil* 
He  furnishes  hi>  own  labor;  does  his  own  work,     hut  as  his 

tra&lneffl  increases  he  calls  to  his  assistance   another,  and   after   :i 

little  another,  and  so  on  until  he  becomes  a  large  employ 
Whet  Is  the  difference  between  the  owner  as  laborer  and  the  pea 
sons  whom  he  bjis  emido>  I'd  t    The  business  mav  have  grown  to 
Buch  an  extent  thai  all  his  time  is  occupied  in  directing  it,  yel 
he  is i  laborer  and  cola-borer  atHl  with  the  others  and  tiiet.nl; 
diii.  a  them  i.>  thai  he  Is  the  possessor  of  tin-  capital 

and  these  others  are  assisting  him  in  furnishing  the  labor,     i  In 

capitalist   as  laborer   nt^vv  thinks   of    placing  his   labor  in   the 
market  of  couiniodit  i 

:t.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  a  basis  of  Wages  has  as 
its  legitimate  object  human  degradation.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  out  indirect  line  from  this  human  slavery.  -Just  what 
he  can  get'3  If  he  happens  to  be  Strong  and  well  able  to  eope 
with  his  antagonist  lie  may  gel  on  wry  well.     Ilecenl   \e;u>  have 

shown  that  capital  Kb  stronger  than  labor]  because  more  skillfully 

handled.      In  two  at  leSSl  and  pos-uhly  mOFS  than  tWO  battles  out 
•  •I"  every  three  in  thi8  "unholy  war"   thai    is  being  w;i_ 

tween  labor  and  capital;  tabor  has  been  the  oireuoeessful  oonfc 

iw  that  b\  reason  of  somethhiG  laboi  Is  the 
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ket  of  the  two.  And  nu  the  basts  under consideration  tabor 
must  continue  to  lose  unless  it  attracts  to  itself  strength  hitherto 
unknown.  In  the  case  of  the  African  who  was  held  in  bondage 
in  out  country  until  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  the  case 
of  the  weaker  enslaved  by  tin*  stronger.  Had  he  ixvn  aide  to 
take  Care  of  himself  that  Condition  COOld  never  have  existed,  U 
was  strength  against  weakness.  It  does  not  require  a  philoso- 
pher to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  two  conditions  are  on  tin-  same 
line.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  did  not  work  out  the 
black  man's  liberty,  nor  will  it  give  victory  to  the  white  man. 

So  one  will  question  the  statement  that  it  is  degrading  to  men 

to  pla»e  them  in  the  same  category  with  horses  and  pigs:  and 

hat  is  done  when  labor  is  placed  in  the  list  of  eommodi- 

There  is  much  talk  in  these  days  of  elevating  the  race,  of 

masses,  and  a  thousand  expressions  of  like  import. 

To  this  end  many  agencies  have  been  set  to  work,  yet  this  E 

net  of  dealing  with  men,  and  this  way  of  regarding  them  as  laid 

down  in  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  does  more  to  degrade 

and    unhiimaiti/.c   than   all   these  agencies   ran   8VW   be   able   to 

counteract. 

Now.  these  three  considerations  vrhich  have  been  presented'! 

viz.,  its  capacity  to  work  wrong  and  injustice,  its  false  assump- 
tion thai  labor  is  a  commodity,  and  the  degrading  tendency  of 
tie*  law  of  supply  and  demand  when  used  to  regulate  the  price 
Of  labor,   certainly  lead  to  tin*  ronvictiou  that    the   dominating 

principle  expressed  in  the  words,  "A  man's  work  is  worth  just 

what  In-  can   get   for   it,"    is  a  false  basis  for  the  regulation  of 

It  is  worth  while  now  to  turn  to  the  roiisideration  of  what  m;t_\ 
regarded  as  the  true  basis  of  wages  which  ts expressed  per- 

y  in   the   language   nf  the    Divine    'd  m.  r.     -The   laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire."      In  arriving  at   the  true  meaning  of  this 

Language  taking  in  its  scope  and  breadth  it  will  be  necessary  to 

unlit  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  for 
the  QS6  Of  it  as  veil  as  to  attempt  to  trace  out  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  Mrs."  Ami  this  will  give  a  mora  perfect  Idea  than  relj  Ing 
on  the  definitions  ol  standard  authorities.     Webster  defines 
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word  aa  folio  rard  oar  recompense  paid  for  pergonal 

service.     Bat  in  tin-  definition  af  the  verb  be  implies  that 
may  i>e  contracted  for  or  stipulated  beforehand,  thus  indie; 
TiiaT  *•  %&n$n  stands  tor  the  amount  stipulated  for  personal  Ben 
Tliis  is  no  doubt  the  popular  usage  of  the  term  ;  but  it  is  hardly 
in  harmony  with  the  Scriptural  usage  of  the  same  word.    Tin* 
occasion  -hi  which  the  Lord  Jeans  made  nse  of  n  was  ai  tin-  time 
of  the  appointment  of  the  seventy  missionaries  who  were  to  go 
■  nit   "two  by  two"  into  every  city.     Be  gave  them  explicit  In- 
structions as  to  their  deportment.     Among  other  things  he  told 
tin-in  not  to  refuse  ▼]  oighJ  be  offered  them,  for  this  was 

not  to  be  regarded  is  charity — "the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
Yet  there  was  no  bargain  as  to  what  they  ware  U 
••;  no  arrangement  beforehand,  in  (act  they  knew  no<  who 
would  give  or  who  would  withhold.  Thus  the  Savior  denominates 
that  whieh  fehej  are  to  reoeiTe  from  the  onknown  employers  hire* 
Now  it  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  clear  teaching  of  tins 
Scripture  quotation  involves  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word 

funin'js.      The  laborer   is  worthy   of  his  earning.      And  £hJ 
cleur!\    in    complete    harmony   with    tliose    principles   "f  justice 

whieh  allot  to  every  man  ins  desert.     The  laborer  Ausrrm  hie 

KtnuH't*.     Ir  is  only  uccessar\  to  remark  further  that  the  original 

oca  and  usage  of  the  word  confirms  the  conclusion  al- 
ready arrived  at.     And  this  fiXSS  beyond   further  question  or 
dispute  the  true  basis  of  wages;  whatever  8  man  in  any  capacity 
IS,  that  lie  is  entitled  tO  ;  no  more  and  no  less. 

removes  human  Labor  from  the  list  of  commodi- 

it  forblda the  speaking  of  it  as  something  thai  is  bonghJ 

or  sold,  just  as  horses  are  bongbj  of  sold.     It  is  a  verj  pooi 

unent  whidh  sesames  I  proper  merely  becaua 

pre  ■  r  sells  his  labor,"    is  familiar  by  reason  of 

the  frequency  of  Its  repetition.    Bfany  and  frequent  repetition* 
still  a  in,  ■  oe  from  proving  the  truth  of  tin 

i-  a  wide  difference  between  buying  and  sellingand  that  which  is 

expressed  by  the  word  hirtiif/.     To  buy  gives  the   purchase  - 

solute  possession  of  that  which  he  purchaaea    to  hire  gives  ooth 
of  the  kind.    A.  person  may  buy  the  use  of  a  hoi—-  Ebi  a  day, 
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or  week,  or  mouth.  Tins  gives  him  the  absolute  right  to  the  u>e 
of  the  horse  for  the  time  specified,  of  Bourse  Butyeol  bo  whatevei 
limitations  may  have  been  agreed  upon.     A  horse  according  t<* 

tins  iriti'i  pri-t  it  ion  ifl  not  hired  ;  the  use  of  him  is  lwnght.  Tin* 
hiring  of  a  man  does  not  imply  that  the  use  of  the  man  has  b 

-lit.  or  that  the  man  has  sold  the  use  of  himself  for  a  certain 
tun**.     If  labor  wen-  ;i  commodity  Bach  would  be  the  propel 

pression,  but  Inasmuch  as  it  does  not  belong  to  the  list  of  com- 
modities the  word  "Afrtt"  is  used. 

The  relationship  between  the  employer  and  the  emplo\ 
to  the  true  has  is  of  wages  may  be  more  forcibly  illustrated  bj 
rt  It  t  |  condition  simpler  than  many  of  the   press 

dittons  aflbrd.  Bj  the  division  of  labor  and  the  remarkable 
growth  of  lalior  employing  institutions  it  has  been  rendered 
difficult  to  distinguish  in  many  matters  pertaining  to  tliis  rela- 
tionship. Hut  the  illustration  may  be  based  on  a  past  condition. 
Lei  it  be  baaed  upon  the agriculturist  and  hie  Wredhelp.  A  man 
u\\  as  a  piece  of  ground,  tie  has  farming  Implements  and  hoi 
Here  is  capital.  He  says  to  his  neighbor,  "Here  are  the  ground, 
the  implements]  and  the  seed,  now  you  go  in  there,  cultivate  tin- 
soil  and  when  the  harvest  conies  you  shall  receive  your  hin 
«■>."      A    Certain    proportion    may    lie   agreed    upon   but    the 

amount  is  dependent  upon  the  harvest,  which  is  to  be  the  recom- 
pense of  labor    tin*  eaniin 

Ac-onlin-  to  Hi.-  preseni   constitution  of  affairs  in  the  indus- 
trial world  this  has  been  changed.    Now  the  capitalist  asBn 
tin'    responsibility  and    risk   and   advances   the    wages   of    flu 
laborer.      In  other  words,  he  advances  to  the  laborer  that  which 
amiatod  m  the  amount  of  ins  earnings^  this  being  none  the 
loss  a --hare  of   tlio   production   because   tlic  employer  advances 
it.     The  employer  lakes  the   risk  of  getting  hack  a  Complete 
turn  for  what    he   hag  already  ad\  anced   to  tin*  laborer.      It  is  a 

vcr>  easy  matter  from  this  to  understand  tin*  cause  ^  tin*  error 
which  forms  the  false  basis  of  wages  already  considered*     If  the 
earnings  of  the  laborer  are  paid  to  lnui   before  the  product  Of 
hie  labor  has  reached  the  market,  how  is  the  exact  amount  << 
arrived  at  *    it  would  aeeni  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
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and  hence  the  easiest  way  out  of  Che  difficulty  is  to 

price  of  labor  just  as  commodities  are  regulated — according  to 

the  provisions  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Now  such  a  basis  of  wages  gives  to  each  man  his  proper  dig- 
nity among  hia  feUowe.     All  meu  are  equal.    No  man  h 
right  to  assume  to  himself  a  superiority  because  he  Is  B  capital- 
ist.    It  is  on  the  principle  that   all   are   in   possession  of  certain 
capabilities  ilmi    tins  i m j ii ; 1 1  i t s    rests  j  and  this   principle   main 
tains  to  every   man  that  individuality  which  should  under   DO 
circumstances  be  sacrificed.     It  affords  a  clear  field  for  every 
man  to  make  the  most  and  beat  of  his  powers.    The  tendency  "i 
unionism  on  the  one  hand  is  to  discourage  this  by  placing  all 
men   of   each  class  on  an   equality  as  to   the  amount  of  wa  . 
while  the  supply  and  demand  theory  of  the  employer  on  the 
i  hand  has  tin-  very  same  eflfeti  by  bringing  multitudes  into 
competition  and  taking  advantage  of  dm  -it\ . 

tf  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Edee  conveyed  by  the  word 
earning*  should  form  the  true  basis  of  wages  there  \«  t  remains 
another  consideration  before  tins  paper  may  be  deemed  complete, 

and  this  may  I *est  l>e  presented  in  answer  bo  the  question,  Ho* 
shall  the  amount  of  the  earnings  Of  the    laborer   under   this   rnlc 
U-  known  I  or  t»»  put   the  question   in  another   form,  What 
the  most  equitable  means  of  arriving  at  the  proper  amount  of 
wage*  each  taborei  should  receive  according  t<>  the  principle! 
"tin-  laborer  is  worthy  Of  his  hire  *'  T 

It  must  Ik-  BO&fBSBed  that  this  involves  ;i  mallei  not  unat- 
tended with  serious  difficulty.  There  was  a  time  In  the  history 
of  society  when  it   eras  not  a  question  to 

thought     in  tho f  simple  habits  of  business  and  labor 

deepest  problem  in  mathematics  which  it  involved  was  the 
measuring  and  counting  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain.  Out 
of  this  however  bj  the  division  of  labor  has  grown  a  wonderful^ 

OOmpleJE   \Wem.       An   article   may    pass   through    more  than  a 
hundred  hands  before  it  reaches  the  door  of  the  consumer,  while 

some  establishments  through  which  it  must  And  its  way  are  the 

employers  oJ   more  than  a  thousand    laborers*     To  follow  the 
wanderings  of  a  single  steel  rail  from  the  ore  mine  until  it  finds 
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I  tin-  great  railroad  would  l»e  a  difficult  task  Ea 
It  would  ;  08  well  as  necessary  to  note  bow 

gaged  in  the  manufacture  of  one  shoe.     '1 
i inly  would  demand  very  close  and  Intricate  calculation  ! 
tli**!-  tiling  like  exactness  in  approximating  the  amount 

which   each    mau   should   receive   as  his  earnings.     Take 

mpleanyof  the  large  railroad  corporations  of  the  country,  em- 
ploying as  it  doea  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men  In  the  carrj 
OH  of  its  bnsiuess.     These  men  engaged  in  the  work  of  txauspOl 
bion  are  laboi  are  earners  jnst  tin-  same  bb  the  mechanic 

griculturist,  and  their  earnings  should  l>e  as  definitely  tixed. 
lining  with  the  preparation  of  the  soil  in  the  production  of 
a  bushel  of  wheal :  the  sowing  of  the  Bead  and  gathering  In  the 
harvest  ;  ita  i>reparation  for  the  tnble  and  transportation  to  the 
consumer,  what  part  of  that  bushel  of  wheat  has  been  earned 

by  the  engineer  who  drives  the  engine  that  hauls  it  to  market  t 

by  the  conductor  1  by  tin*  brakemanl 

difficulty  which  presents  itself  just  here,  no  doubt  has 
a  rise  to  the  system  of  employment   which   la  now  almost 
universally  practiced  :  the  payment  bo  the  workmen  of  a  certain 
stipulated  pa  -  r  ■nrmming  all   the  risk  and  re- 

quiring faithful  service  on  the  part  of  the  employee  ;  and  nut  of 
this  the  other  custom  of  regulating  that  price  not  by  actual  or 
estimated  earning,  bat  by  the  application  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

With  these  difficult  ies  to  confront,  it  should  not  In*  counted  a 
thing  surprising  if  (he  suggestions  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet 

tin-  requirements  of  avers  ,:l> '  tl1'*  t,l!1  requlwmenl  in 

eaia 

En  attempting  to  arrive  at  the  anawar  to  the  question  the  fol- 
lowing dli  laioa  of  the  production  of  labor  and  capita]  should  in- 
kept  in  minil.  in  penses,  ■  "t  profits.     Expei 
should  Include  everything  oaeanery  to  keen  the  plant  En 

condition  in  which   capital  placed  it  at  the  beginning  and  such 

outlay  aB  may  liavr  |»  H ury  in  the  furnishing  of  material 

At  include!  thai   pari  to  which  the  employer  is  entitled  by 

virtue  of  Invested  Capital,  and   Bhould   include   a  fair  percentage 
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on  bis  investment,  together  with  u  additional  percentage  on 
"Hit  ut"  the  responsibility  and  risk  In*  assumes,  that  which  re 
mains  should  be  regarded  as  wages  or  earainga,    However, 

oot  meant  in  this  division  and  definition  that  tlif  employer  and 
capitalist  should  receive  ins  share  of  the  production  before  the 
laborer  has  received   lus  There  is  serious  objection  1«> 

Mich  a  theory.  It  WOQld  bfl  nothing  short  of  a  division  of 
protits,  making  the  laborer  who  is  without  responsibility  the  oue 
chiefly  l»enetited. 

ordlng  to  thin  principle  to  attempt  to  fix  the  wages  of  the 
laborer  before  the  service  has  bean  rendered  and  rhe  production 
of  thai  labor  known,  is  eieariy  an  Impossibility.    There  maj 

Certain  rules  by  vhJCh  the  production  may  be  estimated  and  in 
many  eases  these  estimates  may  approach  very  nearly  to  pa 
t ion.  as.  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  bricklayer;  a  certain 
number  of  bricks  handled  iu  one  day  ina>  be  handled  the  next, 
and  thus  a  lair  estimate  of  one  day's  work  may  be  based  upon 
another.     But  the  intricacies  of  business  generally    render  this 

Impossible. 
There  is,  however,  i  way  of  solving  this  dithculty  which  log 
i  itself  as  fair  and  seems  bo  meet  with  favor  anion-  those 
who  have  considered  the  plan.     It  has  been  for  some  yean  past, 
practiced  with  very  r>   resnlta  by  the  firm  of  Porter, 

Bell  &  Co.,   locomotive  builders,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.     This  firm 
has  a  fixed  standard  of  wages  for  each  class  of  men  employ  i 
SO  much  to  machinists,  so  much  to   carpenters,   and   so   mm  h   to 
general  laborers,  etc.      Each  man  receives   his  wages    in  accord 
aiice  with  this  standard  monthly  or  semi  monthly.      Then  at  the 

cud  of  the  year  a  division  is  made  of  that  portion  allotted  to 
earningB  of  labor  t-o  each  man  according  bo  the  wages  he  has  re 

ceued.  For  example.  If  the  earnings  as  Shown  by  the  business 
af  the  year,  amount  to  a  certain  sum  and  the  amount  at  the  end 
ot  the  year  not  yet  paid  out  la  equal  bo  10  per  eenl  of  the  whole 

earnings,  then  the  machinist  whOBS  salary  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  wages  already  fixed  has  amounted  to  1050  will  be 
titled  to  an  additional   10  per  cent.   OX  #05v     The   laborer  who 
has  earned  1600  will  n  I  "  additional 
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This  system  may  meet  with  Bom.6  Objections,  but  taking  it  all 

iu  .ill  it  seems  t<»  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  a  fair  and  im- 
partial distribution  of  earnings  to  the  laborer.  Bach  man  stands 
on  his  own  merits,  and  each  man  is  inspired  to  do  the  beat  he 
to  make  the  earnings  of  the  concern  as  large  as  possible. 
Thus  does  each  laborer,  without  Incoming  a  partner,  and  thereby 
a  capitalist,  become  B  party  in  interest. 

Other  plans  might  be  suggested,  yet  after  all  the  responsibility 
Of   Tins  distribution  rests   with  the  employer.     The  Scriptural 
law  on  the  subject  is  plain,  "The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hi> 
Every  man  who   undertakes  the   responsibility   of  conduetin 
business  in  winch  laborers  are  employed  must  be  willing 
the   responsibility  of  honestly  and  fairly  distributing  to  them 
their  earnings. 

When  men  are  satisfied  to  do  this  and  are  content  with   a  fair 

profit  on  their   Investment,    then    may    we   expect   to  see  the 

difficulties  between  labor  and  capital,  In  a  large  measure  al  least) 

settled. 

J.  P.  Bands. 


AN  INQUIRY  CONCERNING  OUR  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

hv  KHBODOBS  1   WOOU  fAI.fi  rsivutsrrY. 


THE  number  of  conl  -  with  foreign  pavers  which 

have  arisen  i»t"  Late,  most  have  Impressed  every  student  iu 
the  department  of  foreign  relations.  Upon  putting  together  the 
la<  is  involved  in  several  of  these  (t  difficulties,1*  and  comparing 
then  tihe  question  has  presented  itself,  whether  one  main 

cause  has  noi  led  to  all  of  them,  and  if  so,  whether  this  does  noi 
Indicate  a  change  of  foreign  policy. 

This  policy  was  originally  outlined  by  Washington  in  his  fare? 
well  address,  in  that  noble  passage  beginning,  "Observe  good 
faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  alL"  It  was  believed  bo  consist  in  tiie  avoidance  of  en 
oroaohinenta  upon,  as  wall  ssof  entanglementfiwith,  otibei  statea 
Long  ago- we  reached  the  position  of  indifference  to  foreign  Influ- 
ences which  Washington  aimed  at.  Too  often  have  we  failed  of 
the  good  faith  and  justice  which  be  inculcated.  Bui  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  our  position  are  the  same,  nur  duties  are  tin-  same, 
now  as  then,  [f  there  appears  a  change  in  our  foreign 
we  have  a  right  t««  question  it  ;  we  may  slill  tesl  it  by  the  spirit 
of  our  early  diplomat 

Ever  since  tin  ifcion  of  «mr  Independence  by  Great  Brit- 

ain our  fishery  relations  with  her  colonies  have  been  in  an  mi 
settled  condition,  modified  by  temporary  arrangements  built 
upon  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  1818.  At  several  periods  in  our 
history  we  have  had  bo  complain  of  high-handed  treatment  of 
our  fishermen  and  of  the  illegal  sei&ure  of  their  smacks,  bj  the 
provincial  authorities.  Nor  have  our  fishermen  been  without 
fault,  iu  fishing  within  forbidden  s  -asioually  iu  entering 

upon  s  forbidden  traffic.      But  now  the  tables  an*  (nine-' 

1885  United  States  ships  have  seized  some  and  warned  o 
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maiiv  nunc  lit'  tli*-  British Columbian  sealers  tor  operating  In  the 
waters  of  Bearing  Sea.  The  controversy  reuniting,  as  yet  un- 
settled. La  the  Brai  00  our  list  to  claim  attention. 

The  habits  of  the  fur  seals  and  the  methods  of  capture  are  as 
fbUowBi  Daring  the  Winter  season  the  seals  arc  widely  scattered 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  En  April  they  travel  northward  and  repair 
to  certain  breeding  islands  lying  in  the  BehringSea.  One  group 
of  these  islands  belongs  to  Boasia,  another  to  the  United  st 
It  has  been  the  practice  of  our  government  bo  form  out  ItBBeaJ 
fishery  to  a  company,  Under  conditions  of  rental,  tax  per  skin. 
and  limitation  of  slaughter.  This  company's  employees  protect 
the  seals  in  these  Priliyloft"  Islands  IVmn  depredation.  After 
the  female*  bare  Landed  the$  keep  nearahore  with  their  young. 
Th«*  bachelors  of  a  certain  age  are  quietly  driven  inland  and 
there  killed.  After  some  months  when  the  bearing  and  breed 
ing  processes,  thus  rendered  undisturbed,  are  completed  the  seals 
all  put  to  sea  again.  It  is  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  when 
the  seals  are  on  their  way  to  the  rookeries,  in  the  opeu  - 
traversing  the  passages  betweeu  the  fringe  of  Aleutian  Island* 
which  mark  off  the  Bearing  Sea  from  the  Pacific,  or  croia 

the  coast,  thai  latterly  they  ha \e  l o  intercepted  by  what  we 

term  the  seal  poacher*  These  men,  belonging  to  the  United 
states  as  well  afl  to  British  Columbia,  by  their  indiscriminate 
killing  of  females  as  well  as  of  males,  and  Losing  many  as  th* -\ 
must  through  the  sinking  of  the  carcasses,  have  seriously  dimin- 
ished tlie  source  of  supply. 

Mow    it    i>  of  considerable  importance  to  botfa  Great    Britain 
and  the  Doited  States  that  this  sealing  industry  should  be  pre- 
-d.  for  the  skins  arc  cured  and  diessed  in   Loudon  while  the 
direct  revenue  is  paid  bo  this  country.     A  close  season  aud  a 
olated  slaughter  are  probably  essential  to  preserve  this  intei 
ing  atiimai  from  extinction.     The  real  question  then  is  whether 
each  regnlation  shall  Ik;  brought  about  throng!)  diplomatic  a£ 
meat,  or  whether  we  Can  eal  ihUah  it  through  force  afl  a  mattei 
Of  right     <  >TOr  our  own  sealers,  and  over  foreign  sealers  in  our 
own  coast  Sea,   we  undoubtedly  have  jurisdiction.      But 

lawful  jurisdiction  over  the  operations  of  foreigners  roan] 
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toiles  from  land  where  most  of  our  captures  1  nude? 

Such  jurisdiction  cannot  arise  bom  our  ownership  of  the 
for  they  sure  wild  animals  nnincloaedj  and  can   be  owned  by 
nobody. 

it  cannot  arise  from  tin-  on  that  their  slaughter  by 

foreigner*  is  nmtnt  bono*  BtorYf,  for  that   is   a   meaningless   phrase 

upon  which  no  rights  of  capture  can  l>c  (bunded. 

Xui,  once  again,  can  it  arise  from  the  assertion  that  the  Behr 
i ii^r  Sea  is  a  more  otflHIHR,  and  not  a  part,  of  the  high  sea,  since 
that  assertion  cannot  be  substantiated  in  fact.     Tlie  Behrlng 
is  boa  vast  to  be  under  the  control  of  any  on**  nation.     The  terri- 
tory of  the  United  stale*  l>nrders  less  than  half  of  it.     Eta 
gave  Up  a  similar  claim.      It    is  inconsistent  with   the  spirit   of 

modem  polities,     it   we  have  exclusive  juriadlottoti  over  the 

Be  bring  Sea  (hen  it  mast  spin,  ont  ownership  "1  adjacent 

land  and  from  that  ahme.  I*'<>r  it  mnst  always  be  kept  in  mind 
that  jurisdiction  is  not  a  thing  separate  and  complete  in  itself. 
bnt  Only  ail  incident  to  the   possession  of  certain  territory*      Our 

question  therefore  presents  Itself  then:  Baa  the  United  suites 
through  tta  possession  of  Alaska  acquired  exclusive  jurisdiction 
0V61  the  Behring  Sea?  llere  it  must  first  be  remarked  that  the 
presumption  in  against  as.  The  vast  exclusive  elaims  to  jnrisdie- 
tion  over  broad  sttetoohea  of  sea)  once  In  vogue,  have  become 
obsolete.  Portugal  and  Spain  ao  longer  assert  peculiar  rights 
iu  great  tracts  of  ocean  with  I  papal  bull  as  a  warrant 
England  no  longer  compels  foreign  ahips  to  Lowi  topsails 

to   her   in   the    narrow  setA       \mericaii   fishermen    may   lish    as 
freely  us  <  anadians  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  if  they  keep  off 
shore.      Even  the  waters  of  the  Hay  of  I'tindy,  after  tsdiOUS 
potation  with  Great  Britain,  are  agreed  to  form  port  of  the  high 

seas. 

But  the  Ahisku  purchase  was  made  from  Kussia  and  it  seems 
to  be  from  Russia  that  we  den\e  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  to 
which  we  lay  claim.  As  expressed  in  its  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence, our  government  asserts  that  Kussia  had  controlled  the 
fisheries  of  those  waters  from  their  discovery  until  L667j  that 
until  1886  Mn-Y  had  been  in  undisturbed  pounrarion  of  thn  United 
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States;  that  thereby  au  exclusive  right  had  been  acquired  in 
them.     Our  exelu^ive  jurisdiction  being  thus  derived  from  1; 

msi  prove  that  she  owmd  and  exercised  it  ami  that  the 
Alaska  purchase  treaty  conveyed  it. 

It  that  Itussia  once  claimed  BXOlnslve  rights  over  the 

coasts  and  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  from  the  straits  to  the 
64th  degree  of  north  latitude.  But  neither  Great  Britain  nor 
i!m  ruited  States  wi.uld  submit  to  such  pretensions.  Chancellor 
[vent  and  John  (t)uincy  Adams  denied  and  opposed  the.  claim. 
The  result  of  our  diplomatic  protests  is  seen  in  the  treat-. 
1824  between  Russia  and  tin*  United  Slates.  il  It  is  agreed  that 
in  any  part  of  the  Great  Ocean,  eommonly  Called  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  South  Bea,  the  respective  citizens  .  .  .  shall  lw 
neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  flab 
iug.  or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts"  at  unsettled 
points  for  trading.  In  1825  a  similar  treaty  was  made  faj 
Russia  with  Great  Britain.     Both  I  .ere  to  last  ten  ye, 

It  is  not  practicable  to  argue  that  the  Behring  Sea  was  not  u 
portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  view  of  these  treaties.  The 
Behring  Sea  Ifl  a  tody  of  water,  three  times  as  large  as  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  a  string  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  islands,  mostly  mere  islets,  in  a  line  measuring  perhaps 
2,500  utiles,  with  spaces  as  wide  as  200  miles  between  them,  a 
separation  only  in  name.  The  claim  of  our  government  that 
Russia  had  exereised  uudisturtod  exclusive  sovereignty  over  the 
Behring  Sea  until  1867,  is  upset  therefore  by  two  treaties  and  hy 
our  own  diplomatic  history.  Moreover,  as  Lord  Salisbury  has 
urged,  the  fact  of  non-use  of  a  right,  even  if  proved,  does  not 
imply  abandonment  of  that  right. 

Again,  by  Art.  I.  of  the  Convention  for  the  eession  of  Alaska, 
was  surrendered  ''all  the  territory  and  dominion  now  possessed 
by  his  said  majesty  on  the  continent  of  Amerit  a  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  the  same  l>eing  contained  within  the  geographical 
limits  herein  set  forth."  Lines  are  drawn  across  the  ocean 
*' within  which  the  territories  and  dominion  conveyed  are  con- 
tained,'' but  no  mentiou  is  made  of  jurisdiction  over  a  g 
tch  of  sea  as  a  thing  granted.     No  jurisdiction  was  or  could 
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be  granted,  except  what  attached  to  the  land  ceded,  and  thai 
passed  as  a  tiling  of  course.     Whatever  rights  we  bare  in  Behr- 
ing Sea  away  from  laud,  exist  only  by  virtue  of  ownership  of 
that  land,  and  are  not  distinguishable  from  similar  rights  attach 
Log  to  governmental  possession  of  land  elsewhere. 

Etaasia  baaed  her  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  ever  faheae 
waters,  upon  her  ownership  of  all  the  territory  inoloting  th 
Her  claim  was  successfully  resisted.     We  now  own  less  than 
half  the  coast  that  Kussia  did,  and  yet  are  now  found  Betting  up 
the  same  claim. 

Are  not  those  principles  clear! 

The  Behring  Sea  is  part  of  t  ho  high  seas,  and  sealing,  beyond 
(he  three-mile  limit  in  it,  can  be  prevented  only  by  an  even .ise 
Of  sovereignty  over  it.  Such  right  of  sovereignty  we  denied  to 
-iu.  Such  right* we  now  claim,  as  derived  from  Russia. 
Such  right,  if  Kussia  possessed  it,  could  only  be  an  incident  to 
the  ownership  of  the  coasts,  and  could  not  exist  and  l>e  con- 
veyed Independently.  There  is  no  evidence  of  an  attempt  to 
conwy  it  independently.  Its  territorial  right  in  a  portion  "I 
the  coast  bordering  the  Behring  Sea,  does  not  give  this  country 
exclusive  .jurisdiction  over  the  tor  a  QSfftaia  purpose,   01 

for  any  purpose.  Our  fishery  disputes  with  Canada,  the  prece- 
dents in  our  owu  history,  maritime  law,  common  sense,  all 
discredit  the  idea.  It  is  a  great  and  an  undue  stretch  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  t«.  capture  twelve  ibiftt  and 
warn  off  a  great  many  more  for  engaging  in  a  species  of  fishery, 
many  miles  from  land. 

TIIK    lUKKTMH  \      U'!'\IK. 

B&rrandia,  formerly  minister  of  wmt  in  Guatemala,  had  been 

exiled  in  1885  aud  resided  in  Mexico.  Taking  up  weapons 
against  his  native  state,  he  was  disarmed  l>v  tin-  QfexieBtt 
authorities  and  conducted  to  Acapnlco,  there  being  requested  to 
Leave  the  country  whose  neutrality  he  had  violated,  lie  accord- 
ingly took  passage  on  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamer  Aoapufoa  for 
Salvador.  She  touched  at  Qoatematan  ports  but  Barnmdla  felt 
MMine  under  the  United  States  flag.  At  the  first  port,  Cham- 
perieo,  the  Guatemalan  authorities  demanded  Karrundia's  BUI 
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reader,  bttl  the  captain  of  the    taopafoo  refused  r»>  allow 
officers  on  board. 

The  Guatemalan  government  then  requested  the  American 
minister,  Mr.  Bftener,  to  direcl  (apt.  Pitts  of  the  AaagmloQ  bo 
surrender  his  passenger,  charging  hiui  with  sedition]  treaat 
ami  conspiracy  against  the  government  Mr,  Bfisner  asked  for 
and  received  assurances  of  a  fair  trial  and  no  death  penalty,  in 
Barroodiata  behalf  as  Guatemala  was  then  under  militan  law. 

The  Aoapvloo  came  into  port  at  San  Jose  Aug,  27,  1890.  06m- 
uiander  Belter  of  the  Rangtr  boarded  her  and  was  asked  trj 
Pitts  to  protect  in-  passenger.  He  replied  that  he  could  uol 
act  without  authority  from  the  governor  of  the  port  Pitts 
then  wired  Mr.  Mizner  who  answered  that  the  (eajwfao  wufl 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Guatemala,  and  that  the  authoril 
bad  a  right  t<»  arrest  any  one  charged  with  offenses  against  (In- 
laws of  their  country.  To  the  Guatemalan  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  he  made  a  similar  reply,  thai  the  United  Stales  could 
not  object  to  the  exercise  of  local  jurisdiction  over  the  Acapidoo 
while  in  Guatemalan  waters  j  and  then  reminded  him  of  his 
promise.  OoL  Torielle  then  boarded  the  Aoa&doo  with  ■  few 
soldiers,  and  demanded  Barrondia.  Pitta  again  appealed  to  tin- 
officers  in  the  American  man-of-war,  who  replied  that  the  matter 
was  out  Of  their  jurisdiction.      The  arrest    was  then  attempted. 

Barrondia  drew  pistols,  fired  at  OoL  Torielle,  and  in  a  souffle 
was  shot  by  the  Gnatemalao  soldiers.     Mr.  Mizner  protested 

against  the  Shooting  as  in  violation  of  the  promise  made  him. 

Shortly  after.  Karruiidia's  daughter  shot  at  Mizner  in  the 
legation,  charging  him  with  being  the  cause  of  her  father's 
death,  Thru-  is  nothing  very  unusual  in  this  petty  tragedy. 
Nothing  is  dearer  than  that  i  marehant  ship  within  the  waters 
of  a  foreign  state  [s  under  that  state's  jurisdiction,  one  of  our 
men-of-war  eonld  have  furnished  Barrnndia  an  asylum  had  he 
reached  it,  hut  sorely  it  is  not  tin-  business  of  our  navy  to  exert 
itself  actively  in  rescuing  political  exiles  from  the  laws  of  then 
offended  states.     Asylum  when  it  ceases  t<>  be  p  rescue, 

I  different  matter. 

Both  Oonunander  Baiter  and  Mr.  Mi/ner  then,  judged  by  the 


rata  am!  precedents  <>t"  international  ed  with  absolute 

prop  Suppose  the  Tr ml  with  Mason  and  siideii  on  board, 

had  Bailed  into  New  York  harbor,  would  the  right  of  their  seizure 
have  been  questioned  bj  any  power  on  earth  1  Ami  yet  ami 
this  is  the  point  of  this  whole  relation  their  actios  proved  ^<- 
tamcoeptablc  bo  their  government  Qui  tin-  one  was  recalled  and 
the  other  removed  from  his  command  with  a  reprimand.  Phe 
secretary  of  the  nu\  \  wrote  to  him  u  it  waa  your  plain  dut>  to 
proceed  at  once  to  meet  the  Bteniner  before  she  cast  anchor  in 
the  port,  to  warn  the  captain  of  the  danger  and  t<>  ofler  to  hla 
passenger,  should  he  desire  it.  an  asylum  on  board  your  ship." 
Saving  learned  the  beta,  "it  ia Impossible  i<>  suppose  thai  yon 
would  have  irted  to  o^ler  tlie  fugitive  an  asylum.  Bach  an  ad 
could  have  violated  do  rights  of  the  territorial  government^  for 
no  rights  "\  it  the  prison  of  tii  .rer  could  have  yel  \  Bated  ! 

white  it  would  have  maintained  the  implied  promise  <>i  pn  I 

tion  which  ihe  I  uited  States  makes  to  all  Mho  in  BjOOd  faith 
embark  under  Lbs  Hag.  By  remaining  inactive  you  Qegleeted 
\uiir  obvious  duties,  and  planed  yom  government  in  the  position 
of  renouncing  those  who  had  Sheltered  tln-niselvcs  ttndei 
Bag."  Here,  as  in  the  Behriug  Sea  affair,  we  notice  a  marked 
extension  of  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  United  States.  It 
tu nun mes  to  its  naval  officers  the  duty  of  protecting  all  polttJ 

refugees  sailing  under  its  merchant  Sag,  even  when  within  the 
waters  of  the  country  t»-  which  those  refugees  belong,  by  strategy 
If  nor  i>>  force— the  duty  of  bringing  asylum  to  them,  lasb 
of  permitting  them   to  seek   it.     This  was  destined    t«»  bear 

Bruit 

i  mj,  1 1  a  r\ 

In   Chile   In    1890   and   early  in    is'H.  Kalmaceda.  by  his  arbi 
Mary  and   unconstitutional   conduct,  had  driven  a  portion  of  the 

eountn  into  rebellion,  but  theCfengresaionaUsfes  had  ooaaununj 
tion.  Arms  and  gunpowder  thej  therefore  must  buy.  Tins  the 
ituttt,  a  merchant  steamer,  tried  t«>  do  at  the  GbUfarnian  port  of 
San  Diego,  she  was  hospitably  received  at  San  Diego,  spen] 
some  time  there  quietly,  then  coaled  and  was  about  to  put  to  sea. 
Ar  this  point  it  was  d  that  a  amallet  boat,  presumably 
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loaded  with  materials  of  war  destined  for  tin*  Rofa,  waswai 
her  otf  an  Eeland  out  at  sea.  The  H"fit  was  accordinglj  seised 
oo  the  charge  of  attempted  breach  of  the  neutrality  torn,  and  a 
deputy  United  States  marshal  put  in  charge.  Unwilling  to  be 
thns  balked  of  his  object  hei  captain  put  to  see  without  his  *  h 
ance  papers  and  with  the  deputy  on  board.  The  latter  was 
landed  at  tin-  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  Ifodt  met  her  tender, 
Shipped  its  cargo,  and  sailed  for  Chile.  Thereupon  began  that 
itionai  chase  by  the  new  cruiser  Ck  which  ended,  not 

in  the  capture  intended,  but  in  the  surrender  of  tlie  ItoUi  bj 
Congressional  leaden  alter  she  had  eluded  her  pursuer.     When 
we  apply  the  recognized  law  to  this  Behave,  chase,  andsurreii>. 
we  are  struck  by  tlie  unusual  zeal  of  OUT  government.     Hitl.. 
it  has  bean  considered  lawful  for  our  merchants  to  sell  i 
all  the  world  at  peare  OS  at  war.     Fitting  out  an  armed  ezpi 
tion  is  Illegal,  but   this  wa-  in   DO  Benae  such.      It  was  a  purely 
coinmercial  transact  ion.      tJalmaceda   had   his  rights  of  eapture 
of  these  contraband  articles,  but  it  lias  never  before  been  the 
policy  of  tins  government  to  atrial  others  In  enforcing  then-  war 
rights  of  oaptnre  for  breach  of  blockade  ox  for  carrying  contra- 
band.    It  is  true  that  the  tact  of  transhipment  of  aims  outside 
the  three-mile  limit  docs  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  traaaai  I 
but  the  transaction  was  not  a  puilty  one  and  there  WBB  HO  reaaOS 
for  such   concealment.     In    leaving    without    <  and  in 

ping  Off  a  deputy  marshal    xiid   by  tlie  way  to  be  merely  a 
private  detective  and  not  an  officer  of  the  government),  the  ltata 
may  have  technically  violated  our  revenue  laws,  but  that 
the  worst  with  which   sin-  eoiild  l>e  charged,   and  that   was  the 
result  of  an  improper  Seizure.     And  how  must  one  character 
the  ehaie  of  flw  IMa  over  thousands  of  miles  of  open  sea!  Pur- 
suit  hot  and  eiiiitinuoiis  by  a  rev  enUC  eutter  for  breach  of  revenue 
laws,   bafl  been  known,  extending  to  the  high  seas.     Bat  the 
Chartoton  started  from  San  Francisco,  live  hundred  miles  a* 
and  scoured  the  ocean  for  Its  prej  with  the  intention  of  eaptnr- 
tng  her  even  if  it  led  to  a  ooHialOD  with  a  Congressional  cruiser 
in  Mexican  waters.    Booh  a  pursuit,  withsneh  an  object*  ajipeara 
to  be  absolutely  novel.     A  state  at  peace  has  no  jurisdiction 
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ovei  Ae ahipa  of  other  nationalitieB  on  the  high  seas  except  on 
suspicion  of  piracy. 

such  a  stretch  of  jurisdiction  on  the  pari  of  the  most  powerful 
state  on  this  continent  most  necessarily  appear  an  alarming 
mattei  tu  all  ibors.    The  lt>it<i  waa  brought  back  bo  i 

i\  there  awaiting  trial  for  several  months  and  then  1 1  *  * 
against  bei  was  dismiss  dost  the  tender  V.'"'"  H 

and  Minnie,    They  had  oommitted  no  breach  of  onr  laws  In  the 
judgment  of  our  eoni  I 

This  ///////  matter  naturally  created  b  sentiment  anions  fche 

grassionalisto  hostile  to  tin's  country      Qei  surrender,  dicta 

ted  by  the  desire  of  thai  parry  bo  stand  well  with  fche  govern 

mcnt  at  Washington,  ami  by  bhelr  lark  of  a  political  status,  left 
a  sore  spot  which  their  sadden  snooeesdid  not  lessen.  Obtaining 
ammunition  from  a  European  source  tin*  Congressional  ists  at  last 
wen  enabled  to  take  the  held  and  Balmaeeda  and  his  party  chiefs 
were  defeated.  In  view  of  the  wish  of  the  United  States  to  ad 
ranee  its  political  and  commercial  influence  In  Chile  this  failure 
of  onr  minister  resident  and  of  our  admiral  to  "pick  the 

was  most  unlucky.    The  poor  BalmaoedJstB  lied,  tearing  the 
>-  which  their  cruelties  had  provoked  and  some  Datnralrj 

sought  asylum  at  'the  United  States  embassy.      \t  HteeOSl  of  much 

discomfort  this  was  accorded  by  Sir.  Began;  ;ts  it  had  been  accord 
ed  to  tin-  Congressional  fugitives  when  Balmaeeda  was  supreme. 
Now  this  right  of  asylum  in  the  Smith  American  republics  Is 
onr  that  is  governed  by  a  usage  rather  different  from  that  in 

H6  On  bhe  European  continent.      The  legations  are  permitted 
to  shelter  political  fugitives  almost  universally,  and  Chile  in  this 

instance  did  not  attempt  to  question  Mr.  E  ■  rii  ilege.    At 

the  same  time  the  oorreepondenoe  of  our  various  secretaries  of 
state  shows  that  though  recognising  this  difference  of  usage  the] 
do  so  with  reluctance,  believe  it  should  l)e  construed  strictly, 

and  deem  ll  inconsistent  with  tine  equality  of  .states. 

Thus,  in  the  printed  personal  instructions  to  diplomatic  agi 
ls.s.",,  wr  1 1 11*1  that  "this  government  does  not  sanction  the  m 
and  enjoins  upon  its  representatives  in  BUCh  countries  the  avoid 

ance  of  all  pretests  for  Its  exercise." 
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Mr.  Frelinghuyeen  to  Mr.  Langstou,  in  Haiti,  1888,  uses  the 
same  vroi  ds. 

Mr.  Fish  bo  Mr.  Preston,  ta Haiti,  1875,  argues  at  some  length 
inBl  the  frequent  recourse  to  asylum  in  the  Legation  "especially 
in  the  governments  to  the  south  urns."  since  -'Mich  a  prac 
bice  nik\  iuusiy  tends  to  the  encouragemenl  of  offenses  tor  «  I 
asylum  may  be  desired." 

Mr.  Fish  t<>  Mr.  dishing  iu  Spain,   1875*  characterizes  the 
practice  as  an  annoyance  and  embarrassment  to  the  m 
whose  legations  arc  thna  used  and  to  their  governments,  and  as 
a  wrong  to  the  government  and  |>eop!e  where  it  is  pi  i 

bo    Im'    miscl  ie\oiis    in    its    tendencies    and    to    rend    to    political 
disorder. 

Mr,  Seward  in  186$.  expresses  himself  thus:   "The  right  of  a 
foreign  legation  bo  afford  an  asylum  bo  political  refugees  is  not 

reOOgnlced  by  the  law  of  nations  as  applicable  to  civilised  or 
constitutionally  organised  states."  The  chronic  revolutionary 
oondition  of  many  of  the  Booth  American  nations  has  oaosed 
the  usage  to  be  recognized.  u<We  have,  however,  constantly 
ployed  our  influence  lor  several  years  to  meliorate  and  improve 
tlie  political  situation  in  these  republics,  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  reUaquiah  the  right  of  asylum  there,  in  the  year  L867  «<* 
formally  renounced  that  right  En  the  republic  of  IVru.v 

Mr.  Webster  in  1861,  to  Mr.  Peyton,  in  chile,  writes:  "A-- 
qoieaoanoe  hy  the  government  of  Chile  on  former  occasions  in 
the  exercise  of  the  hospitality  of  asylum  in  its  larger  sense  maj 
preclude  that  government  from  objecting  to  the  continued  grant- 
ing BttOh  hospitality  to  the  same  extent.  At  the  same  time,  if 
thai  government  makes  objection  to  the  granting  of  that  hospi- 
tality to  a  particular  political  refugee  the  minister  of  tin*  tinted 
es,  in  whose  house  such  refugee  is  sheltered,  should  advise 
him  thai  this  shelter  can  no  longer  be  afforded." 

Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  MJoGanley,  \*v.k  states  that  "though  the 

privileges  of  asylum  in  South    America  are  more  liberally  die- 

ed  than  in  the  leading  European  states  thej  should  be  in  all 

cases  carefully  tfuurdrd." 

Mr.  Calhoun  hi  L844,  Is  the  on  ■>>  of  state  to  take  the 
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opposite  tone :  **Tlit*  right  of  diplomatic  asylum  in  revolution- 
ary times  and  in  revolutionary  countries  should  be  indulgently 
construed.*' 

Taking  this  almost  uniform  polio?  as  our  teal  we  Slid  that  the 
asylum  extended  the  Jinhuaecdists  b\  Mr.  Bagaa,  acting  under 
instructions  from  Washington,  was  excessive,  in  thai  it  wm 
oted  bo  bo  large  ;>  number,  in  th.u  Eta  duration  wm  unlimited, 
and  particularly  In  that  a  Baft  ooadnct  out  of  the  country  waa 
insisted  upon  and  finally  obtained  as  a  corollary  to  tin*  rigfc 
asylum.  While  the  <  out roversy  over  this  matter  was  In  prop 
mum  seamen  Of  the   United  States  steamer  Il<iHimn,<,  00  lb 

re  in  ValparatoQ,  were  assaulted  bj   what  looked  like  an  or 

ganljBad  mob  and  two  were  killed.     This  deplorable  affair  caused 
;  exeiteineiir  and  something  like  a  war  spirit  was  aroused  in 
this  country.       Arrests    were   made   of  persons  suspected   of  the 
violence,  and   the  Chilian   government,  hardly   established 

expressed  its  regret  though  not  very  feelingly.  The  slow  criminal 
process  in  Valparaiso  dragged  along  and  several  of  the  suspects 
finally  received  Ughl  aentenoae.  Meanwhile  the  Batttmon 
turned  to  San  Francisco,  where  an  examination  of  witnesses  of 
this  atira\  was  conducted  by  the  judge  advocate  of  the  nary. 
This  of  course  was  or  porta,  the  ChOian  government  having  no 
counsel  present  According  to  the  evidenoe  there  adduced  the 
riot  was  probably  oaued  bj  race  feeling,  but  the  Aral  blow  was 
struck  by  iin  Lmi  id  the  men  had  visited  several 

i  •  perfectly  sober.'1    Our  aeamen  ashore  In  Val- 
■n-  not  under  the   joi fed let ion  of  the  United  states. 
Chilian  law  and  prooedun  applicable  to  them.     It  is 

Only  when  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  gTOSS  LDJUfltice  DAB  b 

done  that  we  hai  e  s  claim  bo  rei  Ee*  their  findings.  In  the  Xcw 
Orleans  lynching  we  insisted  thai  the  Kalian  government  should 
await  the  action  and  decision  of  our  courts.     Why  did  we  not 

owe  the  same  rCSpeCt    to   the   Chilian  JU  I  not    the 

unwillingness  of  the   Bxeeutive  to  show  tins,  its  appeal  from 

Chilian  jurisdiction.  Ln taking  fresh  &jMtrt*  evidence  and  basing 

•a  apon  it.  an  attempt  bo  escape  from  the  consequences  and 

rigl  I  I   jurisdiction   and  to  set  up  our  own  in  plaee  of  itj 
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in  other  words  a  fresh  example  of  the  enlarged  view  of  out 
of  sovereignty  to  which  we  are  mat  accustoming  our  people 
id  which  we  are  training  our  navy?    Looked  at  from  ti 
of  dew,  if  win  be  Been  thai  all  th^se  Instances  related  show  one 
and  the  nnra  tendency,  an  attempt  on  the  pari  of  tliis  govern- 
ment  bO  stretch   Hb   claims  of  jurisdiction   unduly.     Now  what 
d... a  this  mean  and  what  will  it  involve?     It  means  in  the   I 
place  ■  departure   from  the  Old  and  safe  policy  of  the  fath 
It  means  courting  rather  than   avoiding   foreign   entangleme 

It  means  one  collision  after  another,  each  with  its  sulpha 
w;ii    cloud    about   it.      It   means  tin*  violation   of  former  prece- 
dents  setting   Dp   new  ones   in    their   Stead    which    may    pn>v*- 
awkward,  even  dangerous.     It  will  encourage  aggressions  upon 

ighbors.    It  will  make  this  country  hated  and  di- 
by  its  Datura]  friends.     It   will  weaken   its  commercial  position 
00  this  continent,  throwing  trade  into  other  channels  than  0UI 
own.     Years  must  pass  before  Chile  cau  forget  the  bitter  e\*p 
1  of  the  past  twelve  mouths  and  open  her  arms  to  our  1 1 
fieeh  .     International  trade  is  largely  based  ou  sentiment.    And 
in,  what  wilt  this  new  policy,  if  persisted  in.  involve  1   If  we 
assume  au  advanced  position  we  must  he  prepared  to  maintain 
it.      We  shall  need  a  larger  army;  a  navy  of  the   h'rst    rank  :  an 
increase  of  taxation  to  pay  for  these  ;  a  reversal  of  our  inilii 
and  naval  policy  to  maintain  them. 

\\  S  should  have  then,  also,  a  much  larger  admixture  of  ft 
Influences  and  foreign  questions  in  our  domestic  politics.  A 
presidential  campaign  might  1m*  derided,  not  by  the  belief  of  u 
party  as  to  questions  of  currency  or  the  tariff  or  the  civil  service, 
but  by  Its  Spirited  foreign  policy.  Would  this  be  likely  to  give 
us  better  government  t 

Can  we  afford  to  turn  aside  from  the  problem  which  is  ever 
before  us,  how  a  great   free  people  can  best  work  out  its  own 
solvation,  ran  purify  the  ballot,  can   make  capital  safe  aud  labor 
contented,  maintain  the  law  and  keep  corruption  under,  dev< 
it-  resources  and  promote  general  prosperity! 

The  tendency  which  has  l»eeu  emphasised,  to  stretch  the  juris- 
diction of  this  country  beyond  the  law  and  the  usage,  is  not  one 
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which  will  stand  still.     It   must  ix-  checked  ;it   once  or  grow 

ti-r,     Bvery  instance  of  it  will  raise  a  controversy     Every 

runii  will  bring  us  nearer  t"  the  necessity  of  striving  to 

in-  the  dominant  influence  in  the  domestic  poHtica  of  every 

American  staff.     Tan  0B€  imagine  this  round'}  embarked  upon 

i  a  eea  of  adventure,  without  dread  *  The  BConroe  doctrine, 
a  doctrine  of  non-iuterter*Mir<-  on  the  perl  of  European  states  in 
this  continent,  would  be  changed  into  a  license  to  e  on 

onr  own  part     Place  fehe  burden  ■  •  t*  responsibilities,  Involved  in 
such  a   position,    upon   OUT  government,  contrast  with   this   rhr 

heavy  cost,  the  empty  glory!  the  nature  of  the  return,  a  ban 
of  dislike]  distrust)  oonunercjaJ  jealousy  and  discrimuial  ion  ;  what 

the  political  headship  of  tins  eontinonl  I 

sation ! 

An-   i\"\    those    ui-riKof   Washington,   Otteved  thru  with 

enoe  t<>  ESurepeao  powers  ami  Bnfcopean  tafinanoe,  still  applicable, 

nut  objectively,  for  we  have  outgrown  the  possibility  of  ■■ 
but  subjectively: 

oat  the  Insidious  ailes  of  foreign  Influence  (I  conjure  you  to 
believe  tne,  follow-dtlse&s),  the  Jealousy  of  a  Tree  people  ought  to  !><■ 
constantly  awake  ;  rinos  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  In- 
Soenoe  ta  one  of  the  most  baneful  fbea  of  republican  government 
Tin.1  >;tviit  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regnnl  to  foreign  na- 
tion- is  in  extending  our  oommaroia]  relattom  to  have  with  them  as 
Uttle  political  connection  at  pOSStb] 

Ix*t  us  look  to  it  that  w i*  do  not  reverse  tins  wise  counsel. 

Theodore  s.  \\  001 
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i  UORWITZ,  MBHBKfi  OF  RB  BAH. 

IT  WOULD  be  very  difficult  if  not  quite  impossible  to  put 
any  new  arguments  on  tin-  subject  of  brads  and  the  tariff. 
Hie  tariff  has  been  treated  by  an  innumerable  host  of  writers 
belonging  to  thedifferent  political  parties  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  by  this  time  the  realm  of  illustration  and  argument  had 
not  l>een  so  completely  ransacked  as  to  leave  only  tawdry  and 
unprofitable  material  to  the  person  who  attempts  to  furnish  any- 
new  ideas  concerning  it. 

Magazines  have  devoted  pages  and  the  newspapers  untold  eol- 
uiuns  to  it.s  Consideration  during  a  number  of  years  past,  and 
there  is,  doubtless,  scarcely  a  politician  in  the  country  with 
ability  Sufficient  to  repeat  a  few  lines  to  an  audienee  who  hafl 
not  contributed  his  share  to  the  general  discussion.  Notwith- 
standing this  it  is  very  certain  that  the  problems  involved  in 
Free  Trade  and-I*rotectiou  are  even  now  not  understood  by  m 
than  a  handful  of  people.  The  subject,  therefore,  is  in  ;i  meas- 
ure still  new  and  no  writer  who  is  capable  of  aiding  in  the  work 
of  amplifying  and  making  more  intelligible  its  principles  can 
have  any  reason  to  apologize   lor  ,i^km-   that    In-   be  aOOOTded   :i 

brief  hearing. 

For  some  time  past  we  hare  been  convinced  that  tin-  difficulty 
experienced  in  comprehending  economic  questions  lies  not  bo 
much  in  their  inherent  complexity  as  in  tin*  manner  in  which 
they  are  usually  treated.  Writers  for  the  most  pari  seem  to 
take  for  granted  thai  all  men  understand  the  elementary  laws 
ruing  wealth  aud  exchange,  and.  in  examining  such  tjuestions 
OS  the  tarilV,  plunge  immediately  into  the  middle  of  their  Mil 
without  having  flrsl  prepared  the  minds  of  then  readers  b)  an 
explanation  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  on  which  their  propo- 
sitions rest 
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\w  the  examination  to  which  we  are  aboui  bo  Bulged  the  question 
in  hand]  we  shall  attempt  to  avoid  tins  defect  While  we  do  not 
tlattei  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  advance 
any  new   i'i<-;Ls  illustrative  -it'  the  effect  of  hi^rb  imposts  on  .1 

nation's  resources,  we  do  believe  that  it  is  possible  bo  i«>  acri 
Iht*  material  already  at  hand  as  t<»  divest  it  of  much  of  its  com- 
plexity and  to  Impart  to  it  clearness  and  simplicity.  Our  thing 
is  certain,  thai,  unless  this  can  be  done.  The  general  public  will 
never  be  brought  to  understand  tin-  true  nature  01'  the  absorbing 
issues  which  now  divide   the  country. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  it  Bald  that  the  problems  involved 
in  Free  Trade  and  Protection  are  of  a  character  so  complex  that 
they  will  not  permit  of  an  exact  solution  by  the  application  Do 
them  of  any  amount  of  reasoning;  that  the  argumeuts  in  I;; 
of  .1  high  taritV  have  an  equal  Weight  With  those  against  it,  and 
that   the   fcratfa   caii    Im-   arrived   at  onl\    by  a  direct  (est  to  Show 

what  the  condition  would  iw*  under  a  prolonged  experience 
Free  Trade. 

The  extravagance  of  this  notion  must  be  obvious  to  ever)  one 
accustomed  to  philosophical  thought     It  La  true  thai  there 

Ik*  no  test  of  the  relative  merits  of  two  systems  more  decisive 
that  furnished  by  an  actual  trial  of  each.  It  is  also  tine 
that,  we  are  not  likely,  when  dealing  wiih  mere  abstractions, 
.such,  for  example,  as  the  degree  of  contentment  and  happin 
wUeh  a  people  would  enjoy  under  an  order  of  things  different 
from  that  which  at  a  given  time  prevails,  to  arrive  at  ajusl 
conclusion  b\  au\  method  of  reasoning  n  priori j  l'<>v  we  cannot 
1h-  absolutely  certain  of  our  premises. 

Bui  it  is  nut  true  that,  when  reasoning  about  things  which  are 
material  and  tangible  and  from  premises  mathematically  certain, 
we  Qannot   arrive  at  as  exact  a  conclusion  by  reasoning  <i  priori 

:l-  by  a  s\Mem  of   practical  tests, 

I  the  tariff  we  start,  u  we  think  we  shall  be  able 

•  low,  from  premie  very  certain   nature  and  consisting 

of  matters  capable  of  exact  ascertainment. 

it  is  therefore  quite  possible,  we  believe,  so  to  present  the  ease 
that  it  shall  be  intelligible  in  all  its  pails  to  auy  mind  will 
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to  give  it  even  the  indifferent  consideration  of  a  hasty  examina- 
tion.    As  to  onr  own  ability  to  perform  the  task  that  is  (gttfj 
different  matter. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  statistics; 
or  to  press  into  service  long  and  uninteresting  tables  contrast 
•  mi  present  condition  with  that  of  a  previous  day.  This  labor- 
ious task  has  already  been  performed  by  numerous  writers  whose 
winks  have  never  b66D  read  through  or,  having  been  read,  are 
now  completely  forgotten.  We  conceive  that  the  Bimplegl 
method  of  treatment  will  be,  first,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the 
condition  of  a  people  with  regard  to  wealth  and  trade  when 
considered  in  connection  with  their  personal  skill  and  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  they  occupy.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  go\< 
ing  a  nation's  wealth  and  prosperity  will  thereby  1m-  obtained 
;ind  The  mind  will  then  1m*  prepared  to  understand,  in  an  exact 
way,  the  effect    produced   l.y  taxes  and  imposts  upon  a  QStton'fl 

Bui  here  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the 
nature  of  wealth.  In  brief,  all  wealth  consists  of  exchangeable 
■us.  It  is  great  or  small,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
uuigeable  value  of  such  possessions.  The  greater  the  quan- 
tity of  exchangeable  commodities  which  a  man  owns  OVW  and 
above  what  is  necessary  to  procure  for  him  the  requiremem 
life  the  richer  he  will  be,  Nearly  all  men  engaged  in  production 
find  their  labor  rewarded  by  a  return  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
ia  necessary  to  procure  for  them,  by  exchange,  their  own  iiume- 
■  Imre  requirements,  and  it  is  the  finding  a  market  for  this  sur- 
plus that  Creates  trade,  commerce,  exchange,  or  by  whatever 
name  it  may  lie  called.  As  one  man  depends  on  another  in 
order  to  exchange  his  surplus  product,  so  does  one  nation  depend 
«ui  another  ;  for  no  one  man  ran.  in  the  most  reasonable  way,  pro- 
duce all  the  requirements  of  life,  neither  can  any  one  nation.  As 
One  man  is  richer  than  another  according  ;tshe  possesses  a  greater 
and  more  valuable  surplus  of  l>clongings,  so  is  one  nation  richer 
than  another  according  as  it  possesses  a  larger  and  more  valuable 
>ui  plus  of  commodities. 

High  tariff  adva  oung  that  t>\  extravagant  imposts 
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Tlic  picket  of  the  country  will  be  increased  over  the  n< 
Other  countries,   and   riches  being  simply  another  tern  for  sur- 
plus of  possessions,  our  purpose  in  the  subsequent  pages  will  be 
r*i  inquire  how  a  high  tariff  affects  that  surplus. 

BnJ  let  ns  first,  in  pursuant  of  our  original  plan,  propose  two 
or  three  hypothetical  cases  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  a 
people  with  regard  to  wealth  when  considered  in  connection 
witli  their  personal  skill  and  the  fertility  of  their  soil. 

hi  i  lie  first  place,  let  it  U-  supposed  that  tin*  people  of  a  given 
country  are  superior  in  skill  ami  capacity  to  the  people  of  all 
other  countries,  but  that  the  productiveness  of  their  soil,  even 
with  the  application  to  it  of  their  superior  management.  is  no 
greater  than  that  of  the  soil  elsewhere.  It  will  doubtless  app»  ;u 
ohvious  rliat  BQCh  \  people  would  do  well  to  routine  theinseh  ae 
tn  the  manufactures,  provided  there  was  a  demand  for  their 
product  and  that  their  skill  and  capacity  enabled  then  to  pro- 
dim*  BUOh  OXteoelve  retnxna  that  their  wares,  when  transported 
to  other  countries,  would,  even  after  deducting  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, represent  in  the  ports  to  which  they  were  eODBigned 
an  amount  of  labor  greater  than  was  necessur\  to  produce  them 
at  home.  For  we  have  shown  that  all  wealth  consists  of  a  sur- 
plus of  exchangeable  possessions  over  and  above  one's  neec 
.  and  that  it  is  great  or  email  according  to  the  quantity  and 
able  value  of  that  surplus.  In  the  case  DJkdei 
aminatiou,  if  the  people  directed  their  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tb«  —oil  they  could  produce  no  greater  surplus  than  that 
produced  by  people  elsewhere.  But,  by  confining  themselves  to 
the  manufactures  they  would  he  enabled,  by  their  superior  skill. 
to  exceed  the  output  of  manufacturers  in  other  countries.  Their 
surplus  OT,  in  other  words,  their  exchangeable  material  wouhl  be 
greater  and,  accordingly,  they  would  1m-  richer  than  their  for- 
eign competitors. 

Bat  suppose  the  people  of  a  given  Locality  have  no  km 
perior  capacity  as  that  assumed  bo  the  last  case,     [4!  it  be  rap- 
posed  on  the  contrary,  thai   In  skill  and  energy  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed their  fellows  in  other  quurlei-s  but   that   they   do  enjoy  en 
advantage  in  occupying  a  region  where  the  fertility  of  nature  is 
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sihii  that  a  given  amount  of  labor  i>  rewarded  with  fei  g 

returns  than  are  to  l>e  derived  from  the  application  of  a  simila 
amount  of  labor  elsewhei  e.      In  Midi  event  would  it,  OD  i 

zoning,  iw  well  for  the  people  (<■  direct  their  attention  exolu 
alvely  to  the  cultivation  of  tin*  soil .'  Ami  here  a  rery  □ 

iideratSon  must  be  taken  Into  fee  account    Thevalual 
placed  upon  tabor,   in  the  several  branches  of  human  employ- 
men  I.  is\arinus.     ( )('  two  men  engaged,  one  in  the  man  u  fact  in 
watches  and  the  other  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the  product  of  the 
former  will  have  a  higher  exchangeable  value  than  the  product 
of  the  latter.    The  reason  i»>»*  thia  le  obvious.     It  requires  akill 
ami  ezperienee  to  make  watches  but  any  poiaoa  possessed  of  com 
won  bodily  strength,  and  of  tin*  rudest  intelligence,  can  exercise 

most  i'i  the  duties  of  the  husbandman.    There  are  many  more 
persous  who  air  available  for  the  latter  employment  than  foi  the 

former,    and,    accordingly,    such    persons   m   are   itted    for    the 

former  can  demand  a  higher  compensation  than  snefa  as  are  fitted 

simply  for  the  latter.  Having  these  matters  in  view,  would  it 
be  wise  for  the  members  of  sucli  a  community  as  the  one  we  an 
now  considering,  to  eontine  themselves  to  the  employments  of 
the  will  We  have  assumed  that  they  possess  the  same  avci 
degree  of  skill  and  capacity  as  the.  people  of  other  count) 

The  answer  to  tin*  (jucslion  will,  therefore,  depend   upon   tin-  de 

gree  of  the  fertility  of  tin-  soil  they  occupy.  ii%  it  be  anffloieatty 
fertile  to  enable  them  to  produce  a  store  which,  after  transporta- 
tion, will  bfl  Large*  than  that  Which  ran  be  produced  elsewhere 
bj  the  same  expense  of  labor,  then,  undoubtedly,  they  would  be 
better  otl  than  those  who  are  engaged  m  the  same  purmtiU  in  other 
quarters.  Hut  would  they  be  better  ofl  thau  those  engaged  in 
the  manufactures  I  If  their  0X0601  of  production,  measured  by 
the  standards  of  other  countries,  were  such  that,  it  represented  an 
amount  Of  lal  -  t  than  could  lw  procured  by  the  diller. 

between  the  rate  paid  in  the  agricultural  employments  and  the 

rate    paid    la    the    industries,   at    the   plaOB  of  destination,  then, 
assuredly,  they  would   do  well  to  confine   themselves  to  the  pin 

auttaof  the  soil,  provided,  of  course,  then   production  were  not 

in  excess  of  tin*  demand  of  (lie  work. 
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\\  case  we  will    propose,  before  taking 
«•  of  tin'  brief  survey  which  we  h  e   undertaken,  of 

the  di  overnlng  wealth  in  connection  with  production* 

n  the  people  ofs  given  country  were  so  fortunate  as  to  occupy 

a  soil   more   fertile  than  the  soil  of  any  other  country,  and  if.  at. 
the  same  time,  fchej  pocaoasoda  higher  degree  of  skill  and  cnpai 
than  uns  other  people  then,  jus  is  obvious,  they  must  be  richer 
than  any  other  people  in  whatever  employments  they  ma\ 
gage. 
Tak  aera]  survej  of  this  country  we  And  the  people 

iged   in   all   branches  or  bunas  amplojmeal  and  in   the 
production  and  manufacture  of  nearly  all    the    commodj 
of  life.    Seeing  this,  ami  holding  in  mind  the  Gael  that  it  should  be 
the  object  of  every  community  to  occupy  Itself  with  ti. 
ploymentsin  which  it  is  I i k * •  1  >  most  highly  to  improve  its  wealth, 
ue   aright   infer,  from  what  has  now  been  said,  that   the  pe 
here  are  more  skillful   and  the  .soil   more  fruitful  than  in  other 
countries.    But  we  know  aneh  not,  bo  Ik*  the  ease  without  referring 
to  Statist  los.      We  know  that  our  operatives  are  not  superior  to 
all  Other  Operatives,  for  we  are  willing,  iu  some  instances,  to  pa\ 

a  higher  price  for  the  product  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  than 

for  the  product  of  the  domestic   manufactnu'i .  iu   the  « victum 

tliat   the  former  is  mmv  perfect  than  tin-  latter.      Nor  is  bhlfl     I 

periorrty  of  Quality  oi&et  by  a  greater  capacity  of  our  own  work- 
men for  production,     For  we  know  that  Lb  a  given  time  the 

foreign   manufacturer  can,  with  the  same  advantages  itt  the  WSJ 

I,  produce  as  great  a  return  as  the  don  tnu- 

But)  on  the  other  hand,  we  know  that,  with  regard  to 

one  of  the  elements  referred  to.  namely,  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 

we  do  enjoy  an  advantage  over  other  countries;  for  wo  know 

that  we  transport  vast  quantities  of  wheal  and  other  cereals  to 

foreign  ports,  and  that  (lie  price  procured  therefor  jfl  sufficiently 

great  to  enable  the  laborer  in  Che  field  to  demand  a  wage-rate 

here,  in  some  instances,  from  two  lo  three  times  in  SZCeSfl  ofth.it 
which  prevails  iu  other  countries. 

Bat)  (hough  >  ig  a  superiority  over  other  nations  iu  the 

'iuction  of  certain  things,   and,  iu  the  production  of  other 
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thin^,  holding  sometimes  a  position  of  equality  mid  somei 
;i  position  of  inferiority,  we  nevertheless  find  that  we  are  hn  ■_ 
engaged  in  those  occupations  in  which  our  position  is  the  latter. 
Furthermore,  we  discover  that  even  in  such  oooup  dions.  befog 
for  the  most  part  the  industrial,  the  operative  here  obtain 
lusher  rate  of  wages  than  is  paid  abroad  ;  and  the  reason  fbt 
this,  as  is  obvious,  is  that  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  enabled 
to  ehar^e  an  increased  and   lictitions  value    for  his-   productions 
reoBOO  of  the  high  prices  which  must  be  demanded  for  all 
similar  foreign  manufactures  imported  into  this  country,  on 
count  of  an  almost  restrictive  tariff. 

Bat  what  State  Of  things  dOVti  find  to   prevail    in   those   oeeti- 

pations  la  which  we  enjoy  a  natural  advantage  over  the  foreigner, 

ami  Which  no  tariff  protects.  Tin*  occupations  referred  U>  will, 
for  the  most  [tart,  be  found  to  Ih-  tlie  natural  employments.  1>\ 
wiiieh  we  mean  all  those  employments  in  any  way  Connected 
with  the  soil.  We  discover  that  the  laborer  in  these  branches  is 
enabled  to  produce  here,  for  a  given  amount  of  tabor,  :i  return 
often  many  times  greater  than  that  which  rewards  a  similar 
amount  of  labor  applied  to  foreign  soil.  We  further  discover 
thai  bhia  immense  advantage  given  bj  nature,  enables  the 
domestic  agriculturist  to  produce  a  vast  Burplus  prod 
which  finds  its  market  abroad.  The  American  former,  and  the 
miner,  and  the  cotton  grower,  and  the  oil  driller,  producing, 
therefore,  a  much  larger  return  far  their  labor  than  the 
foreigner,  should,  as  they  sell  their  product  at  the  same  rate  as 
thai  at  which  the  foreigner  sells  his,  receive  a  much  larger  com- 
pensation. Such,  indeed,  we  find  to  be  the  ease,  and  sueli  being 
the  ease  we  might  rightfully  infer  that  Lfl  this  country  laboi 
in  the  occupations  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  are  richea 
than  foreign  laborers. 

But  the  foreign  laborer  receives  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  subsist,  and  the  laborer  here,  receiving  a  larger  sum,  should 
be  in  a  position  of  comparative  opulence.  Is  he  sot  Do  we  not 
on  the  contra  or  thai   in  many  instances  he  is  scai< 

battel  off  than  his  foreign  competitor  1    Do  we  not  find  that  in- 
stead of  u'  wealth  lie  largely  in  debt!    Do  «•• 
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not  find  that  many  times  he  is  obliged  I"  quit  these  vn-y  occupa- 
tions which  apparently  should  bo  lucrative,  to  take  up  with 
some  oth  1 1  of  employment!     Why  is  this  thus  T     Why 

is  it  that  poverty  reigns  among  a  class  whose  occupations  are  so 
highly  favored  by  nature  t  We  do  not  have  to  go  far  for  the  ex- 
planation. Though  the  American  farmer  and  the  laborer  in  tin* 
field  received  t  wi<-*>  or  thrice  the  return  for  their  product  that  the 
foreigner  receives  for  his.  the]  must  pay  a  vastly  Increased  pj 
for  nearl>  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  tSngUfiTJ  fanner  re 
ceives  fift  \  oerxtsadav  for  Ida  labor  ami  he  purchases  his  coal 
for  four  dollars  ami  his  bat  for  fifty  cents.  The  American 
farmer  receives  a  dollar  a  day  for  his  labor  but  he  must   paj 

I  t'li  dollars  for  Iiis  coat  and  a  dollar  for  his  hat.  No 
this  all.  f<»r  as  will  later  he  seen,  by  the  tariff  the  market  of  tie* 
American  laborer  is  narrowed  and  in  mauy  instances  he  can  find 
no  advantage  In  employing  all  hifl  time,  as  in  such  event  he 
would  simply  succeed  in  piling  up  commodities  for  which  he 
could  find  no  means  of  profitable  disposition. 

We  thus  see  that  the  domestic manu  fart  urn-  is  enabled  to  aX- 
change,  or,  in  other  words,  to  sell  his  product  at  an  immoderately 
high  valuation  beoaoae  rhe  tariff  renders  it  impossible  that 
people  here  should  procure  the  product  of  the  foreign  manufac 
turerat  the  prices  which  prevail  abroad.  Hut  the  Laborer  in 
the  natural  fields  that  are  unprotected  can  charge  no  such 
fictitious  valuation.  The  advantage  which  nature  gives  to  him 
in  his  employment  enables  him  to  produce  a  vast  surpln 
commodities,  a  market  for  which  he  mu>l  find  abroad,  lie  there 
is  obliged  to  sell  at  the  same  rate  as  the  foreigner,  but  ootwitfa 
standing  this  bie  greatexeeatof  production  would  seem  sufficient 
to  place  him  in  a  far  better  pecuniary  condition  than  the 
foreigner.  But  when  he  returns  home  he  finds  that  he  can 
<ely  be  in  any  letter  situation  than  his  competitor  abroad, 
use  he  must  give,  up  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  to 
often  who  do  not  have  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  all  his 
advantage.  It  is  tame  thai  the  manufacturer  must,  when  lie 
ite  an  article  of  manufacture  not  of  his  own  production,  pay  an 

increased  price  for  d  just  as  must  the  laborer  in  the   field.      Hut 
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unlike  tin-  latter  tie  baa  the  advantage  of  getth  .  t.sed 

price  back  by  being  able  to  charge  a  price  (be  his  own  wa 
equally  Inflated  as  that  which  he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the 

w;iti's  of  oilier-. 

Thus  is  it  obvious  that  one  of  the  first  effects  of  the  tariff  t 
&ODQ  him  to  whom  it  justly  U'longs.  to  take  from  tin*  laboret 
in  the  field  and  the  miner  tlie  advantage  winch  nature  baa  bere 
offered   t<>  those   engaged   in   the    natural   employments,    and 
bestow  it  on  ottn 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  mischief,  for  Mich  we  must  Call  it, 
does  not  Btop  here.  It  hae  a  more  far-reaching  effect  than  sinij>l> 
DO  take  from  004  CUBS  Of  tabot  tin*  profits  to  which  it  la  justly 
entitled  and  to  give  those  profits  to  other  classes.  The  mere  in- 
justice  Of  this  mi^'ht,  to  some.    seem    not   sullhi.-nt    U)  justify 

alteration  in  our  system  which  would  perhaps  destroy  many  of 
our  manufacture.  Ami,  indeed,  were  there  no  more  poi 
reason  for  abolishing  import  dntiefi  than  the  mora!  one  suggested, 
it  mighty  with  great  plausibility,  be  argued  that  considerations 
of  expediency  and  of  governmental  policy  far  outweigh  the 
injustice  which  the  existing  System  occasions  5  I  hat  it  Mould  l»e 
unwise  iu  the  extreme  for  a  nation  designedly  to  place  itself  in  a 
position  of  dependence  on  other  nations  for  many  of  the  in 

•*s  of  life,  when  the  only  advantage  to  be  derived  thereby 
would  be  to  take  the  profits  from  one  kind  of  labor  and  to  give 
them  to  another ;  that  in  reality  no  direct  injury  or  Lnjustto 
occasioned  by  existing  arrangements,  for.  u  no  system  <>i  < 
prevails  here,    every  man  has  the  right  of  choosing  his  o\\  n 
occupation*    In  such  a  oontention  there  might.  we  have  said.  1m* 

much  force  wen  there  nothing  more.       Rut  unfortunately  only  a 
portion  Of  the  question  has  lwen  viewed. 

There  can,  as  WB  conceive,  U-  no  letter  way  of  setting  forth 

the  true  effect  of  the  tariff  on  our  national  wealth  and  prosperity 

Ee  from   tli*    considerations  jast,  suggested,    than  to  examine 

some  of  the  arguments  put  forth  by  high  tariff  advocates. 

"How  is  it,"  they  inquire,  "that  the  farmer  and  the  miner 
and  the  raiser  of  herds  are  ena  It  led  to  procure  abroad  a  return 

for  their  products  many  times  greater  than  that  obtained  by  the 
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foreign  producer!    To  say  that  nature  is  more  prolific  here  I 

.  here,  or  ii^ii  the  \  merieen  can  produce  to  a  given  amount 
of  labor  a  greater  return  than  the  farmer  abroad,  la  of  no  em 
Such  may  well  i»c  admitted.    But  in  tin*  abeenee  of  the  tarifl 
voold  the  flarmer  or  the  miner  be  enabled  to  procure  a  return 
to  nta  product  En  ozena  of  that  obtained  by  the  foi  If 

the  tariff  be  taken  away  what  follows?  Forthwith  the 
ploynient  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  operatives  to 
factories,  will  be  taken  away.  But  these  people  must  live. 
If  they  cannot  make  their  living  in  factories  they  must  DD 
it  io  the  field]  and  it  this  vast  host  be  suddenly  turned  into 
the  field,  what  will  become  of  I  he  prices  of  agricultural 
products f  The  surplus  productiou  would  be  unparalleled.  It 
would  be  overwhelming.  But  it  would  have  to  be  sold,  and  the 
producer  could  no  longer  fix  a  reasonable  price.  Instead  of  de- 
manding a  dollar  a  bushel  for  his  wheat  in  the  foreign  market, 
as  he  does  now  he   would   have   to   take  eighty,  seventy,  or   per 

haps  sixty  centa. 

"What  then  would  be  his  condition  and  where  would  be  the 
wealth  which  the  existing  system  is  denounced  to  enabling  I  he 
manufacturer  to  gobble  up?  Without  the  tariff  we  could  have 
no  factories.  But  these  we  must  have.  They  take  from  the 
natural  occupations  a  surplus  tabor  which  would  he  fatal  to 
them.  They  enable  the  farmer  to  keep  up  his  prices  by  keeping 
within  certain  limits  tin-  volume  Of  the  annual  production. 

foreigner  therefore  pays  the  tax  The  tar i ft',  by  keeping  the 
fields  free  Aeon  surplus  labor  by  offering  bo  that  tabor  other  em- 
ployment,   keeps    BJ   the   prices   ftf  .  omiiMwlit  ies   and    therefore 

enable*  the  former  to  charge  the  foreigner  mow  to  his  product 

than  he  could  Otherwise  charge.  Where  then,  is  the  injustice  of 
giving  to  the  manufacturer  some  reward  out  of  the  profit  which 
he  has  thus  enabled  the  fanner  to  make  by  abstaining  from 
forming  himself  f " 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  by 
the  advocates  of  high  import  duties.  At  fust  view  they  may 
Seem  plausible,  hut  they  ;  iit  with  fatal  defects  which  a 

brief  examination  will  disclose. 
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If  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  woold  throw  thousands  of  people 
Into  the  unprotected  employments  as  we  are  assured  it  would, 
does  this  in  any  wise  prow  what  it  has  been  assumed  to  prove, 
that  the  condition  of  the  operative  in  the  natural  employments 
would  bfl  worse  than  it  is  now!     Let  us  see.     The  production  of 
cotton    end  of  wheat  and  of  all   kinds  o(  natural  commodities 
would  be  largely  Increased,  it  is  true.    But -would  that  injur, 
producer  of  those  commodities  ?     In  order  to  answer  this  question 
something  move  maul  Im*  held  in  mind  than  the  mere  thought 
thai  by  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  a  vast  accession  of  labor  to 
(ield  of  agriculture  would  follow,  and  that  a  fall  in  prices  would 
ensue.     It  must  be  remembered  that  by  the  abolition  of  the 
tariff  all  the  necessaries  of  life  would  forthwith  become  cheno, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  tin-  American  could  theu  proci 
all  articles  of  manufacture  at  prices  scarcely  iu  excess  of  tin 
paid  abroad.     It  must  be  renieinliered  that  tin*  rust   of  lii 

Id  then  be  diminished  and  that  accordingly  the  producer 
here  could  sell  his  products  at  a  smaller  price  without  ex- 
periencing any  inconvenience.  But  above  all  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  many  of  those  occupations  in  which  we  compete 
with  the  foreigner  the  foreigner  is  now  receiving  what  have  been 

■  d  starvation  wages,  and  that  did  we  reduce  our  prices 
with  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  it  is  inevitable  we  should  do.  it 
would  no  longer  be  possible  for  the  foreigner  to  compete  with  us 
in  the  productions  of  the  soil.  He  would  be  driven  from  the 
field,  and  :is  tin1  American  hud  been  obliged  to  turn  his  attention 
to  ihe  natural  employments  so  he  would  have  to  find  his  occupa- 
tion In  the  factory.  But  if  the  accession  of  the  vast  number  of 
American  manufacturers  to  the  natural  employments  would 
occasion  a  fall  in  the  price!  of  natural  products,  the  accession  to 
the  domain  of  manufacture  of  the  vast  number  of  laborers  who 

'-ngaged  in  the  natural  employments  abroad,  would  of  neces- 
Mt\  came  a  fall  in  the  prices  of  mauufact  i  >  the  cost  of 

living  te  the  American  would  !>♦■  cheaper  than  ever  before.       At 
the   same   time  the   product  of   the    American  engaged   in 
natural  employments  would  in  all  those  Instant >es  in  which  11 
now  greater,  continue  to  be  greater  than  the  value  of  what  the 
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foreigner  oonld  produce  in  an  equal  time.    This  moat  be  bo  un- 

our  production  of   Hie  natural  commodities  should  i>e  so 

greetiy  enhanced  that  even  after  we  li-.nl  driven  all  oompetitora 

from  the  field]  it  could  not  be  absorl>ed  by  the  combined  demand 

of  the  world.     An«l  we  say  it  must  be  so  becau.se,  as  we  1> 

will  now  appear  obvious,  it  is  the  profits  of  the  natural  amploj  - 

lis  aloue  which  have  enriched  this  country  and  built    up  the 

fortunes  of  its  millionaires.     And  though  we  discover  few  fanner 

millionaires,    that  signifies  nothing    as  tin1  rightful  profits  of 

those  engaged  in  the  natural  oocapf  by   means  of  the 

tai-uv,  wrested  from  then  bands  and  turned  over  to  others. 

We  have  then  arrived  at  b  point  which  enablee  us  to  aaa  thai 

if  the  country  can  boast  as  many   liirn   with    fortunes  as   it  d 
under  existing  conditions,  which  conditions  an  baraeter 

which  enables  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  engaged  in 

wasteful  employments,  or  in  other  words,  in  manufactures,  to  oh 
lain  riehes  by  wresting  I  hem  from  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in 
the  natural  occupations,  how  much  richer  the  country  would  be 
if  tihflOO  ri<li*'-s  were  left  to  those  bO  whom  they  belon&j  and  if 
sin  h  as  are  now  engaged  in  the  manufactures  were  obliged  to 
join  themselves  to  the  real  wealth  producers. 

What  then  Incomes  of  the  argument  that  tin-  foreigner  pays 
the  taxt  It  is  true  that  the  tariff  renders  it  impossible  that  the 
American  who  sends  his  merchandise  abroad  should  sell  there 
below  I  certain  price.  Hut  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  ao 
articles  of  sucli  exclusively  American  production  that  there  is 
mi  competition  to  be  met  with  in  them  in  foreign  markets, 
the  tariff  keeping  up  our  prices  in  tie  we  Bead  abroad 

we  keep  up  the  prices  of  the  world  in  a  great  variety  of  com- 
modities, and  to  that  waj  enable  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
foreigners  to  engage  iu  employments  which,  bat  lot  those  in- 
ieed  prices,  would  be  open  to  ourselves  alone.  And  win 
open  to  oonelveB  alone  1  Plainly  because  the  immense  ret 
with  which  nature  here  rewards  a  given  amount  of  Labor  would 
enable  the  American  to  sell  hi*  product  at  a  price  which  would 
defy  competition  ;md  yet  whieh  would  enable  him  still  to  reap  a 

I  pxofit 
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It   is  oxmeoenaiy,  We  think,  to  say  more.     By  the  tariff  two 
great  effects  are  produced  on  the  country  : 

1.     The  profits  which  of  right  belong  to  oue  class  of  labci 
absorbed    by    another,    thereby  effectually   impoverishing  the 
farmer  and  diminishing  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  eonntr\ 
sustaining   the   latter  elan  in  employments  which  could   li- 
tis above  foreign  nations  in  opulence. 

I.  That  large  chiss  of  persons  who  mast  depend  on  foreign 
maikits  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  product  are  unable  fairly  to 
comix'te  with  the  foreigner  on  account  of  the  undue  murgii 
profit  which  they  must  demand  for  their  commodities  in  order 
that  they  nay  thrive  in  a  country  where  legislation  prohibits 
them  from  purchasing  the  necessities  and  conveniences  of  life  at 
the  same  prices  as  prevail  among  those  with  whom  they  must 
.tmuimhI. 

As  the  country  expands  and  the  amber  of  those  engaged  in 
production  becomes  larger  and  larger,  our  condition,  if  the 
tariff  be  nc4  repealed,  most  income  constantly  more  and  m 
embarrassed.  The  unnatural  prices  which  the  producer  now 
rinds  it  necessary  to  demand  for  his  merchandise,  narrow  big 
market  and  will  continue  to  result  in  the  piling  up  of  stores,  in- 
OTfiaafng  yearly  in  magnitude,  which  can  be  disposed  of  onl] 
prices  ruinous  to  those  to  whom  they  belong. 

But  we  have  good  confidence  in  tin*  intuitive  sense  of  the 
people.  If  they  refuse  now  to  be  convinced  of  the  injury  Which 
thej  are  inflicting  on  thesoBelrea  by  adhering  to  a  belief  in  tin- 
beneficent  effect  of  ;i  high  tariff,  it  will  only  require  time  to  dis 
I>el  the  illusion.  Their  growing  burdens  will  teach  them  thai 
is  not  well  and  they  will  hasten  to  break  away  from  their  self- 
imposed  shackles.  They  will  perhaps  then  understand  no  more 
of  the  tariff  than  they  do  now.  But  they  will  discover  that  it  ta 
hurtful  to  them  and  they  will  do  away  with  it  as  dyspeptics  dis- 
i-tnl  injurious  aliment  from  their  diet,  without  knowing  why 
it  hurts  them. 

-  HoRwrrz. 
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THAT  the  policy  pursued  hy  our  government  toward  Ameri- 
can shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  has  led  to  the  decline 
and  lull  of  that  once  grand  structure  is  pretty  generally  admitted. 
POT;  while  our  merchant  marine  has  been  crumbling  away  Into 
nothingness  those  of  tin*  other  gveal  powers  of  the  earth  have 
prospered  antl  grown  strong.  Therefore,  when  endeavoring  to 
discover  how  we  may  best  accomplish  the  much-to-be  desired 
result  of  again  placing  our  flag  upon  the  ocean,  we  first,  very 
naturally,  turn  to  the  history  of  our  country  and,  after  learn 
what  attitude  our  government  has  occupied  upon  this  miI.|»*<  i, 
Compare  if  with  the  means  taken  by  the  various  foreign  govern- 
ments surci-sst'nlly  to  build  up  their  inercharr 

At  one  time  76  per  cent  of  our  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade 
was  carried  in  American  ships,  while  now  87  per  ceut  is  carried 
in  foreign  vessels.    Then  om*  ocean  commerce  pwe  employmeat 

to  American  lat>or  while  now  foreign  capital  levies  upon  mir 
eonntrymen  an  annual  tribute  of  *i  r.o.non  ono  for  freight  and 
fares.      In  1825  Daniel  Webster  spoke  a.s  follows  : 

M  w.  have  ■  commerce  w  hlch  leaves  do  sec  unexplored  ;  navies  which 

take  QO  law  nVJBQ  BOperiOf  forvi-." 

Speaking  upon  the  same  subject   in    1827  the  London  Ttmea 

said : 

"It  in  not  our  bebtl  to  sound  the  tocsin  "it  Light  occasions  but  we  con- 
eetve  it  to  in-  Impossible  t«»  riew  the  existing  state  of  things  in  this 

itry  without  mote  than   apprehension  and  alarm.     Twelve  year*  of 

peace,  and  what  i«  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  '  The  shipping  Inter- 
est, the  cradle  of  our  navy,  La  hatf  ruined.    Our  oommordal  monopoly 

exists  no  longer  5  Wl   bs  I   the  Western  Indies  against  A  me  tint 

from  feeling  of  coxnraeroleJ  rivalry.  Its  settvi  -'amen  have  already 
engrossed  en  important  branch  of  oor  carrying  trade  to  the  East  buHea. 
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Her  starred  flag  i.-.  now  conspicuous  on  every  sea  and  will  soon  defy  our 
thunder," 
Compare  tins  with  tho  following  extent  from  the  .1 
semtt  of  April  29,  1892: 

*'  We  notfl  that   not   a  tingle  A  1  ded  with  grain  "r 

flour  in  Europe  from  Ban  Francisco  alnoe  t lit*  25th  of  Deoembei    I 

In  the  meantime  sixty  Kriti-.li  -hip-.,  >ix  i  u*rruaii,  four  Italian  ami 
Norwegian  vessels,  in  all  seven ty-nne  sails,   have  cleared    in  thifl    b 

from  thai  port." 

What  a  contrast]    Our  country,  possessed  of  vast  fores 
unlimited  supplj  of  iron,  ami  all  the  materials  used  in  the  con 
.st  Miction  of  great  navies,  finds  itself  in  snch  a  pitiful  position 
through  the  failure  of  the  government  to  extend  to  it.  In  the 
words  of  Andrew  Jackson,  "adequate  and  fair  Protection." 

During  the  early  days  of  our  country's  history  this  was  not 
the  case,  and  that  vast  merchant  navy,  which  carried  «• 
into  every  sea,  was  built  upon  Protection  as  a  corner  stone, 
second  act  passed  by  the  First  Congress,  July  1,  i  789,  imposed 
discriminating  duty  of  more  than  100  per  cent  on  Asiatic  tt 
principally  on  teas  brought  in  foreign  bottoms.     The  third 

ed  by  the  same  Congress,  July  20,  1780.  imposed  the  follow- 
ing discriminating  tonnage  duties  upon  foreign  vessels  entering 
our  ports  : 

American  vessels,  per  ton 

Ameriean  bllllt  vessels  belonging  to  foreigners,  per  ton  .     .     .  80  OeoJ 
All  other  vessels,  per  ton 50  cento. 

The  same  Congress  prohibited  any  but  American  vessels  flying 

the  American  Mag.  Under  such  fostering  care  and  protection 
our  shipping  steadily  prospered.  But  the  Free  Trade  tariff  of 
184(»  brought  down  ruiu  upon  tun  iron  and  steel  industries,  and 
from  this  date  the  decline  and  fall  of  our  merchant  marine  *~ah 
be  traced.  Congress  aided  on  the  work  of  destruction  by  not 
only  refusing  to  aid  our  shipping  from  the  ruinous  competition 
of  the  enormously  subsidized  foreign  lines  but  even  gob 
as  to  allow  heavy  taxes  and  burdensome  laws  to  crush  our  p 
Chant  uavy.  American  vessels  were  taxed  try  State  laws  700  pes 
rent  above  any  other  ships  in  tho  world.  They  were  forced  to 
percent  on  their  total  value,  whether  lying  idle  at  the 
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dock  u  darning;  while  the  British  ship  paid  > •  ^ 1 1  i  per  cent  upon 
its  <  and  nothing  when  not  working.     On  account  of  tlte 

difference  in  the  d  and  English  modes  of  measurement 

an  American  ship  of  2,000  tons  was  charged  I  In-  sum*  inn  i 

a  British  vessel  of  3,000  tons.  Qreal  Britain's  tonuage  was 
'00  times  greater  than  oars,  yet  it  paid  only  one  third  the 
amount  Cor  consul  fees  paid  bj  American  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade.    Oan  anj  one  wonder  that  oxir  shipping  was  stifled  1 

Eugland  has  been  our  tireless  foe   upon  the  ocean  and  baa 
strained everj  muscle  to  accomplish  tin*  ruin  of  our  mercl 
marine,  Imt  she  could  never  have  accomplished  her  ends  if  OUT 
shipping  had  been  properly  protected.    The  troth  of  this  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  magnificent  Collins  line  of 
steamers.     The  subsidies  to  the  Cunard  line  were  enormously  in- 
ised  and    the   preamble   to  the  bill  granting  their  increase 
expressly  Stated  that  the  reason  for  the  increase  was  the  compel  i 
tion  of  the  American  ships.      In   187"  when  it  looked  as  if  our 
government  had  become  aroused  and  it  granted  a  small  subsidy 
to  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  England  Immediately 
increased  her  subsidies  to  mure  than  ?(i, 000,000  a  year  and  kept 
it   up   till   we  again   relapsed,  when  she  gradually  reduced   tin* 
amount. 

Then  again,  we  have  a  good  illustration  of  England's  methods 
in  crushing  our  slapping  in  the  line  recently  established  between 
Vancouver,  Japan,  and  China,  to  which  the  British  government 
pays  annually  1425,000,  Of  ten  per  east  ttpon  $4,250,000— about 
what  the  Trunin  cost.  Speaking  of  this  line  Secretary  Whir 
said  it  was  "a  notable  illustration  of  the  generosity  and  com 
with  which  England  pushes  her  shipping  interests."  Thus  we 
one   of  the    foes,    from    whose   greed    our   shipping    oe 

[equate  Protection    tin  commercial  warfare  of  (treat  Brit  i 
which  she  is  willing  to  carry  to  the  verge  of  actual   war.   as  was 

demonstrated  during  the  Rebellion. 
Bui  shipbuilding  and  the  sailing  of  ships  are  governed  by  the 

same  conditions  as  our  other  great  industries.     We  have  the 

materials  at  hand  wherewith  to  build  the  grandest  navy  that 

rode  the  ocean,  just  as  we  have  the  natural  resources  of  the 
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greatest    manufacturing    nation  on    earth.     But    i  one 

thing  which  enfceni  iafco  the  construction  of  every  ship   that 
floats  more  than   all  others,  and  this  thing  can  be  bough' 
foreign  nations  at  one  half  the  price  flea  Off  it  in   this 

country.     It  is  labor.     Bo  long  as  our  shipbuilders  are  foi 
pay  their  employees  two  or  three  times  as  much  for  their  work  as 
bhe  -*ame  class  of  laborers  receive  in  other  countries,  onr  dupe 
an?  bound  to  cost  more  than  the  foreign  article.     But  through 
Protection  this  Increased  cost  can  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
is  amply  rovered  bj    *!»*'  superiority   of  the   Americau   :ui 
But  in  the  running  of  a  ship  it  is  quite  different.     Hern   the 
high  wages  which  we  are  forced  to  pay  are  a  clear  gain  to 
British  competitor  winch  cannot  be  made  good  without   Protec- 
tion, at  least  till  our  men-hunt  marine  has  grown  to  maturity. 
John  Roach  chartered  some  British  steamers  at  one  time,  to  run 
on  his  Line  l>etween  this  country  and  Brazil.     lie  paid  to  bis 
English  captains  $125  a  month,  while  to  his  American  captains  he 
had  to  pay  $200  a  month.     The  pay  on  the  British  vessel^  bo 
remaining  officers  was  as  follows  :    First  officer,  #48. 4o 

ir,  #33.86.    On  the  \  me  ri  can  ships  it  was  :  First  .officer,  f 
ltd  officer.  |60       tad,  Bfl  Mr.  Roach  said,  these  ships  -were 
running  In  the  same  trade,  carrying  the  same  march  an  din 

The  following  tablr  was  prepared  by  Captain  Samuel  Harding 
in  L870  fct  'he  information  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It 
shows  the  ■•ompirative  cost  of  operating  an  American  ami 
British  ahip  of  1,000  tons  and  the  same  number  of  bands,  ex- 
clusive of  Lnffuranoe  and  repairs 

Victualing  American  shift        - 

Wagoi  on  American  ihlp, 10,140 

Internal  revenue  tax,  .---.--.-       540 

Dotal, 

Victualing  English  BhJpi -        -        -        -        $  4,374 

\Vui;f!»on  English  ship,  --------        7,200 

!, -  $11,674 

DiM.-n-ni  >■  in  f:ivor  ol   Engllfth  ihlp, *i 

The  cost  of  operating  an  .Vmericau  steamer  of  3,000  ton 
lor  labor  alone,  #61,788;  on  an  English  ship  of  the  same  SIM  it- 
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840,  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  Englishman  of  abort 
roper  cent    Thus  we  see  that  even  if  both  were  h  bem- 

eS  the  Aiinriean  shipowner  would    he    yjently    handicap 

but  when  we  add  to  this  the  immense  subsidies  granted  on  the 
pair  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  utter  neglect  on  that  of  our  gov- 
ernment the  result  was  Inevitable.    But  though  England  baa 

done  more  for  the  protection  of  her   merchant   navy   than 
other  nation  on  earth,  she  is  by  DO  moans  alone  in  her  protective 
policy.     The  other  European  nations  found  themselves  in  no 
respects  in  the  same  position  that  the  United  States  occupies  to 
day,  with  England's  vast  fleets  of  merchantmen,  and  a  lavish 

\crnmeiit  behind  it.  to  combat. 

France  commenced  the  Frotection  polli  j  as  the  time 

of  Napoleon  III.,  ami  she  soon  found  that  it  needed  desperate 
measurei  to  compete  with  a  country  like  Great  Britain,    The 
French  parliament  passed  the  mercantile  marine  act   in  L881, 
which  provided  that  a  bounty  1m-  paid  to  shipbuilders  of  91  I 
a  ton  for  irou  vessels,  93.86  a  ton  for  large  woodeu  ships,  ft 
a  ton  for  small  wooden  vessels,  and  97.72  a  ton  foi  mizfid  craft — 
part  iron  and  part  irood.     It  also  provided  that  12.39  per  LOO 
kilograms  be  paid  for  ygfofw  steam  pomps,  eta  and 
per  gross  ton  tor  even  1,000  miles  covered,  which  should  be  In- 
creased lo  per  sen!  *«•  all  veesela  built  in  France  it'  constructed 
upon  plans  approved  by  the  Xavy  Department*    Speaking  ol 
this  act  the  French  minister  far  agriculture  and  commerce  sold 
that   alter    it    should    became    bra    "no    more   shipbuilding 

rials  will  be  imported  into  France.''  although  the  ad  •' 
not  require  thai  native  materials  U*  used.  "Thus,"  he  i 
tinues,  u OUT  home  industrial  establishment  will  get  the  benefit 

rderS]  and  I  am  glad  of  this  foj -my  oonn£ry,e  sake.** 

The  amount  paid  by  France  under  these  headings  in  1888  and 
1889   was   about  11,660,000,  and    the  annual  expenditure   from 

issi  to  L886  waaeboul  13,500,000. 

Germany's    policy    Is    Outlined     by   Frince    Bismarck    BS   fol- 
lows : 


"Themerchsnt  -  the  handmatl  "f  all  other  Industries,  of  agri- 

culture, of  eomnufce.    On  the  day  that  the  freight  mule  is  given  over  to 
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foreigners*  mortal  blow  will  be  dealt  to  all  the  industries  of  the  count* 

Following  out  this  policy  Germany  has  adopted  a  Protective 
tariff  and  pays  to  one  line    nearly  $1,000,000  a    year.       It 
.uttly  necessary  to  add  that  this  line  has  supplanted  an 
uusubsidi/ed   American  line  which  formerly  ran  between  S 
York  and  Bremen.     The  fierinan  government  also  entered  into 
a  contract  with  tin-  (forth  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company 
tor  fifteen  years,  agreeing  to  pay  that  concern  11,047,610  a 
mi    condition    tliaT     it     maintained    three    steamship    lines,    to 
Eastern  Asiatic  porta)  bo  Australia,  ami  to  Alexandria.    That 
this  policy  has  proved  a  sun-ess  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1890 
further  action  in  the  same  direction  was  takeu  by  the  Hermans. 
Italy,  although  un  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  realizing  how  in 
tlisjteiisable  is  a  merchant  marine  to  a  nation's  welfare,  pays  an 
annual  subsidy  of  81,570,000. 

Spain  givw  a  bounty  Of  £<»  on  the  tonnage  built  in  that  conn 
It  is  said  that  her  annual  subsidies  for  the  transporting  of 
OOeaD  mails  alone  exceeds  $1,000,000.     How  this  work*  is  shown 
in  the  following  words  of  Mr.  W.  H.  T.  Hughes : 

4'  I  sin  running  a  line  of  ships  to  Havana  against  Spanish  ships  thai 
of  $5,000  a  trip  from  the  Spanish  government.    I  h 
just  been  able  to  hold  my  own,  meet  Interest  on  bonds,  sad  keep  si 
in   good  unl'-r,  and  unless  our   line   is  recognized   under   the   pr« 
postal  subsidy  hill,  wt  may  have  to  go  out  of  business. M 

It  seems  all  the  more  incomprehensible  that  our  govern 

should  have  so  long  and  so  persistently  excluded  our  merchant 

marine  from  the  benefits  of  Protection  when  we  remernVni  that 

the  only  industry  that  has  been  so  neglected.     Our  maun 

fuctiircrs  and   our  farmers  have  been  amply  protected    from 

foreign  pauper  labor  and  foreign  monopoly.     Oar  government 

has  spent  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  in  subsidizing  the 

great  railway  lines,  and  our  coast   and  lake  traffic  has  flourished 

under  Protection's  benign  influence  ;    but  while   all  others  have 

Lved  the  constant  and  fostering  care  of  the  federej  govern 

it)  our  merchant  navy  has  been  left  out  in  the  cold  to  wilt 

an'l  i"  die,  when  it  could  easily  have  been  preserved  an  orinv 

mciit  and  a  guard  to  our  ureal  republic. 

Theodore  Cox, 
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IX  THE  minds  of  tin-  men  -•»'  1787  who  framed  the  Const i 
tattoo    of   the    United  States,   dm   Idea  atood   out    mora 
ttgly  than  any  other.     The  intention  was  knot  this  govern- * 
nit-Hi  slnmM  be,  aa  the  phrase  is.  a  government  bj  Ihe  people, 
that— 
i.    The  people  should  choose  their  own  rafc 
2.     The  people's  offices  should  lie  used  only  in  the  people's 

The  result  hits  been  a  government  by  party. 

i.     Party  baa  chosep  (be  people's  ralera 

2«    The  people's  offices  nave  been   aaad  In  the  aerrioe  of 
party. 

As  it  seems  to  ma,  few  men  are  in  the  habit  of  thinkiiu 
far  theae  two  statementa  are  true,  how  thoroughly  the  interest! 
of  the  peopk*  have  been  saarifioad  by  our  public  servants  to 
needs  oi  the  party.      It  tea  point  worthy  OUT  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Party  did  not  at  once  get  Us  full  growth.    Nor  did  the  system 

of  party  rule  at  onofl  bring  its  full  fruits.  Able  men  wished  to 
serve  the  people  under  the  government ;  and  the  people  wished 
and  had  their  services.  It  took  many  years  for  party  politics 
to  drive  our  best  men  from  public  life,  where  they  wished  to  be. 
But  the  system  began  its  work  early.  The  abuses  began  as 
soon  as  parties  got  their  existence.  In  the  earliest  days  Oi  part\ 
history,  part\  men  acted  on  true  party  principles.  Thej  us, -d 
the  people's  offices  to  pay  for  party  services.     They  used  official 

►war  for  parts  ends. 

In  theory  and  In  law,  the  people  elect  their  rulers.    In  focfc, 
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these  rulers  are  uot  elected  by  the  people,  but  are  appoi 
the  part;  Leaden.    The  real  working  of  the  government  is 
trolled,  not  by  the  officiate  whom  the  people  nominally  elect,  but 
by  the  party  managers  who  really  appoint  those  officials.     Ti 
party  managers  hold,   as  such,   no  position   known   to  the   law  : 
they  have  no  duties  or  responsibilities  under  law.     Usually  ' 
In  >ld  some  official  position  for  the   purpose  of  drawing  a  salars 
from  the  people.     But  (he  real  power  they  have,  not    from   then 

official  position,  but  because  they  control  the  party  policy,  and. 
above  all,  the  party  nominations.  And  they  hold  their  real 
power  in  the  state,  not  for  any  short  term  of  years,  but  without 
any  limit  -whatever  IB  bo  time.  simply  until  tyranny  b 
unbearable,  and  we  have  a  peaceful  revolution  at  the  polls. 

When  our  Constitution  Of  1787  was  formed,  the  American 
people  intended  to  use  wisely  the  lessons  they  had  i 
BngUafa  history  and  from  all  history.  They  had  learned 
that  Irresponsible  power  in  a  hereditary  monarch  certainly 
made  a  tyranny.  They  said,  therefore,  we  will  have  no 
hereditary  king,  and  no  tyranny  by  any  man  01 
men.  They  established,  as  they  thought,  a  true  republic— 
a   government    of  the   people,    by    the    people,     for    the    people. 

They  established,   as  a  matter  of  fact,   a  powerful  oligarch] 
tyranny  of  the  people,  bj  party,  for  party.    They  kept,  as  the} 
thought,  the  real  control  nf  the  government.      The>    kept,    q 
matter  oi  fact,  nothing  but  ■  right  of  peaceful  revolution.     Else 
where  t>rann\   ami   revolution  both  violate  the  la*  ;  with  OS 
they  both  follow  it.     often,  before  our  time,   revolution  has 
salted  only  in  :t  change  of  tyrants  ;  with  us  it  i^  still  the  same. 
We  nisi   the  tyranny  of  one  party;  we  simplj    pi 

B  under  the  rule  of  the  other  part}  ;  and  theu  again  go 

through  the  amy  and  revolt. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  states  had  been  formed  "to 

ire   the  i  ;  of  liberty"   '<>  tin-  people  of  the  United 

Si  ites  in  the  year  1  7-S7.  and  their  posterity  after  them. 

\v.  have  had  the  election  of  our  rulers  taken  from  us  b\   part; 

ironies.      We  have  had  the  money  of  the  people  stolen  and 

their  lives  wasted  by  the  officers  who  should  have  guarded   pa 
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■  barm.  We  have  had  our  courts  of  justice  used,  not  to 
protect  the  life,  Liberty,  and  property,  bat  to  rob  honest  men, 
and  open  prison  doors  for  convicted  thievea 

n  is  sometimes  said,  the  real  cause  of  the  present  condl 
tSou  of  our  public  affairs  is  (in-  feet  that  we  ao  longei   bave  the 
sunn-  das  of  men  In  public  lit*.'  as  in  years  gone  by.     When 
the  Websters,  the Cathottns,  ti>.-  Clays,  in  oar  national  gor< 

at  of  to-day,  it  may  *>e  aeked  I      n  is  said  we  suflbr  from  our 

own  apathj  :  we  have  in  our  bands  the  remedj  against  tl 
wrongs— wi>  must  choose  :i  better  class  of  men  fur  oar  public 
officers,  lint  airy  is  it  thai  we  no  longer  hare  tin-  same  clan  "i 
men  as  of  old  in  public  plaoel  Hon  does  »t  happen  that  our 
public  men  are  do  longer  as  able  or  upright  as  thej  were  in 
former  yearal  Por^  withoul  imagining  ail  the  hrh">  t « -  have 
»d  from  tin*  earth,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  there 
has  been  a  railing  off  In  tin-  character  of  the  men  in  oar  public 
sen  ■ 

rhisisonly  another  affect  of  parts  !inV  x"  m;i"  can  now 
hold  office  under  our  government  for  anj  long  time  unless  ho 
will  the  Interests  of  tJ  to  the  interests  of  party. 

The  party  leaders  wish  pliant  men  who  will  serve  party,  and 
not  honest  men  who  «iil  serve  only  the  people.  They  will  not 
have  in  official  position  men  whom  they  cannot  control  sod 
i  be  men  thej  canned  control  and  use  they  drive  from  public  life. 
The  men  who  Stay  in  public  life  an*  compelled  to  yield  ami 
submit  t"  party.  They  cannot  resist  the  immense  party  pressure 
which  surrounds  them.  We  have  notably  three  Presidents — 
Mr.  Lincoln,  General  Grant,  ami  Mr.  Hayes— each  of  whom 
most    men    will   a^ree.   took  office   with   the    purpose    of  always 

serving  the  people  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  party. 
They  all  at  last  gave  themselves  more  or  Less  completely  t<>  the 

Control    Of  the   parts    men.     Bo   long  as  they   tried   to  do  (lieu 

simple  duty  i"  the  people,  they  bund  themselves  in  tin*  midst  oi 
enemies,    without   friend*.     They  had   to  surrender,      ro  n 
would  take  Strength  more  than  human. 

Hut  is  there  any  way  out  of  this  party  tyranny  I      M.i\    it    not 

be  that  'hi--  party  tyranny  is  a  necessary  incident  of  republican 
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Minions  iii  any  form,  that,  it  is  an  evil  which  we  must  Ml  • 

i".  and  bearaa  well  as  we  cmI    Maj  it  no!  be,  even,  tliat  pi 
has  its  good  points,  its  advautagesf    1 
ire  must  consider  whai  an*  th<-  causes  which  bring  party 
,  tii.*  nature  of  party,  and  Eta  ' 
ah  men  (rill  admit  that  party  rale,  as  we  have  had  it  in  tins 
country,  baa  been  attended  with  md  abuses, 

roost  men  think  thai  these  evils  are  merely  accidents  of  the  ti 
that  in  some  way  party  government  ran  in-  kept  and  these  i 
can  i»-  removed,  that  these  evils  are  fax  outweighed  by  tin.'  good 
results  which  party  brings,  and  that  party,  with  all  it*  e\  its, 
machinery  without  which  free  government  cannot  exist     I  be 
lieve  tins  in  be  a  mistake  :  that  these  evils  which  we  have  had 

nol  mere  accidents,  'nit  that  they  are  of  the  verj  essence  * »t" 
|ian>  :  ihat  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  tin  rid 

selves  of  party  ;  that  what  men  call  the  good  results  of  p. 
we  should  -till  -«-t  If  we  had  no  parties;  thai  party,  instead  of  be- 
ing u  machiner)  necessary  to  the  existence  of  tree  governs  ■ 

ts  most   dangerous  !<•<■:  and  that  in  ordei   to  get   unyt 
which  really  deserves  the  name  of  republic  ernment,  we 

inh-i  desfcTOJ   party  alt-        | 
Our  public  servants,  who  depended  for  keeping  tin 

otions,  in  the  same  h  their  best  efforts  t" 

carrying  elections.  Whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  onr  public 
servants  were  driven  by  this  point  in  our  system  of  government 
to  make  tins  work  of  carrying  elections  their  regular  profession. 
In  thai  profession  thej  gained  great  skill.  In  that  work  tin  \ 
were  sine  to  have  more  skill  than  the  ordinary  citizens,  who 
gave  their  tine  and  thought  to  other  things.  The  professional 
must  always  beat  the  amateur.    These  party  organizations  be 

i-ame  vast  ami  powerful.     The  leaders  of  these  parties  controlled 

party  action,    it  came  t«.  b  i  most  without  excepUo 

thai    no  man  COUld  DC  Chosen  to  an  Ofllce  without  a  party  mniniia 

lion,  ami  no  man  could  have  a  party  nomination  against  the  w  ill 
of  the  party  leaders.     Ami  tin-  parts  leaders  would  give  pa 

' »  man  who  did   not   do  part  I  he 

natural  and  certain  result  was,  that  patty  leaders,  for  party  \ 


poses,  controlled  the  elections  of  public  servants,  and  the  BCtion 
tit  public  servant*  after  they  were  elected* 

Bo  it  baa  always  been  in  BngUsh  Parliamentary  history.    Bach 
parts  baa  been,  at  one  time  or  another,  on  both  sides  of  ei 
important   question    of   government   polli  neiples   and 

-nil"-  have  ha<l  little  to  do  \\  itli  the  action  of  parties  Ln  Eng 
Land,  except  thai  there,  as  hei  irty  Leaders  have  used  the 

great  qui  is  battle  cries  En  the  straggle  foi  p] 

Miiiiv  great  men  and  bonesl  men  iu  England  have  been  p 
men.     Phej  bave,  to...  donegreeJ  service  to  the  En§ 

ii.->  have  done  thai  good  service  always  In  spite  of  p 

and  parly  influent  ■ 

We  bave  in   this  country  developed   nol   onlj    parties  bul 
enormoi  machinerg    Tor  the  mere  purpose  of  carrying 

elections — a  machinery  thai   iN  intricate,  Costly,   powerful  and 

t  \  inuniral.      The  man  in  public  place  in  these  days  in  this  conn 
try  must  Im\  not  B  statesman,  hat  a  man  of  skfl]  and  Capacity    in 

manipnlating  this  election  machiw  i 
It  is  said  thai  parties  are  combdnatione  of  citizens  for  the  pur 

I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  thai 
these  combinations,  a  hich  we  call  pari  tea,  never  can  be  u 
hut  combinations  of  office-holders,  or  ortice-seekei      I         n\ 
tions.     And  with  the  moo  who  manage  these  parties,  how* 
may  be  their  intentions,  the  end  which  Is  first,  In 
point  of  time,  is  to  get  office  for  themselves;  to  this  end  thej 
must  bave  the  support  of  other  party  men  ;  to  this  cud  thej 
must  give  their  Bopporl  to  other  party  men.    The  party  organ! 
cation  nataralrj  and  certainly  becomes  an  organisation  of  men 
who  combine  and  work  together  to  secure  their  own  election  to 
Liflereul  plai  government,     it  becomes,  trj  to  dis- 

guise it  as  are  may.  a  system  of  trading  m  office, 

In  the  affairs,  too,  of  great  nations,  or  even  of  a  single  city, 
there  are,  not  one  or  two,  hut  very  many,  weight}  questions  of 

\s  a   matter   Of  tart,  the   men   OOZnposln 

■  parties  cannot  all  agree  on  more  than  one  or  two  of  those 
main  questions.  Nor  do  they  profess  to,  Ajtd  as  to  those  one 
<>r  nv tin  questions  the^  not  on  actual  measun 
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parried,  but  only  on  what  they  are  pleased  to  r<  al  prin- 

ciple*.    There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  the  partj  lea* 
can  agree — their  candidates  foi  office;  and  In  lo  agree, 

dl  other  potato  they  must  differ,  and  they  do  differ.    They 
do  indeed]  i^efore  eacii  election,  say  Bomething  about  upri 
pies'1  ;  thej  make  a  **  platform."  ae  thej  term  ii — a  colli 
'•'sounding  and  flittering  generalities. ""    to   v. 
DOthingj  h\   which  they  think  they  OBD   catch    votes.      This  word 

"platform"  truly  describee  the  thing  for  which  it  is  the  name. 
It,  i.s  something  to  be  put  ondei  toot. 

Whatever  may  l*»  the  theory  of  political  parties  as  they  should 
be,  wherever  there  are  many  offices  and  01003  elections,  the 
natural  and  certain  resull  is  that  these  party  organizations,  as  a 
<■  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  eleotioni  and  ool 
measures.  Parties  do  not  elect  men  to  put  into  actioi 
prim  they  us*-  principles  ae  battle  cries  to  eleel 

men.    That  is  not  only  the  working  of  party  rule,  it  is  tin-  theory 
of  party  rule  as  it  actuall  Any  other  statement  is  only 

the  theory  of  part;  men  wish  it  mighi  be. 

We  haw  d  much  of  parties  and  party  contests  that  we 

have  almost  come  bo  look  on  them  ae  an  end  in  themselves.    But 
what  is  always  the  real  end  to  be  reached  In  public  eflblrsl     as 
we  should  all  agree,  it  Ee  aeUon  of  some  kind,     in  order  bo  1 
thai  action  wise  we  need  calm  thought  and  discussion  before  we 
decide  what  that  action  shall  be,  and  nnited  effort  after  our  action 
is  decided.     We  need  at  every  stage,  not  strife  between  two  fac- 
tions but  harmony  of  all  men.     We  must  have  the  we 
tjrttu  r  Of  all  DaBU'fl  mi  mis  to  get  the  wisest  thought,  of  all   an 
wills  to  1  •  ongest  action.     Ami  bow  does  this  machinery 

irtv  tend  to  help  or  hinder  ns  in  getting  these  results, 
thought  and  strong  action,  from  both  the  people  and  their  public 

Parties  and  part;  ■  make  it  an  impossible  thing  1 

from  the  people  their  calm  wise  thought  and  art  ion.    One  partj 
seizes  one  side  of  hue  Question,  the  other  party  takes  tfc 
or,  ofteuer,  each  party  bakes  different  sides  in  differe 

the   country.      What  the  party   men  labor  for  is  not  to  find  our 
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the  best  thing  to  be  dona  i»>  the  men  of  all  parties,  but  r.. 
catch  votes  lbi  their  own  party.     And  their  whole  effort  is  to 

make  int'ii  follow   party  ami   work   for   parly  success,  Instead  of 

osing  their  minds  and  their  judgments,  in  party  contests  men 
do  not  think  over  measures)  they  fight  for  candidates.  We  inn** 
always  strife,  not  deliberation. 

So  it  is  as  to  the  action  ami  thought  of  the  people  themselves. 
Bui  ln»w  is  it  afl  to  the  action  <•!'  our  public  servants*    it  is  oui 
right  i«»  iiave  onx  Benaton  and   representativea  sit  do 
getter  and   give   as  the   In-st   possible  results  of  their  combined 

dom.     When lethey  entei  our  legislative  balls  they  li 

no  rigid  to  knon  that  there  Lb  Bach  a  thing  as  i  ince. 

The;,  Bad  to  think  only  v\  hat  are  the  best  i  -  for  the 

people's  Interest,  and  to  give  as  those  meagnroo.  That  is  not 
it  they  do.  Every  measure  is  made  a  "partg  question."  it' 
tdmlnistratioD  party,  as  it  is  called,  brings  forward  a  « 
measure  tin-  oppoatt  Ion  party,  if  it  dare,  opposes  it  for  fear  their 
enemies  may  gain  votes  through  having  done  the  people  good 
Bervioe\  These  party  men  may  be  able  men;  they  mag  be  men 
of  honest  intentions.  They  are  driven  by  the  pressure  of  this 
vast  party  machinery  to  serve  party  and  oot  the  people,  whether 
they  wish  it  or  not ;  for  ou  party  the>  depend  for  their  future. 

80  much  as  to  whether  party  and  party  machinery  helps  or 
hinders  us  in  getting  from  the  people  and  their  servants  wise 
action.     But  when  mean  1  nee  decided  and  taken,  so 

no  one  can  olaim  thai  is  t<»  those  measures  should  go 

on  unceasingly,    lint  it  never  ends.    No  question  is  ever  at  p 

In  private  affairs,  when  men  havi-  once  made  a  derision,  they  act. 
The  decision  ina>  Of  may  not  be  wise,     Of  that  they  cannot  W  - 

tain.     But  when  the  decision  is  once  made,  they  do  something — 

they  put  their  decision  bo  a  trial  ;  and  if.  upon  trial,  they  find  they 
have  made  a  mistake  then  they  try  something  else.  In  pulilie 
e  should  do  the  same.  Wueu  a  course  of  action  is  Once 
nninedon,  then  all  uieu  should  agree,  in  putting  it  to  the 
test  of  experience.  If  the  course  of  action  is  not  wise,  time  will 
so  prove;  and  then  we  cm  try  other  measures.  And  bo 
mid  do,  were  it  not  for  party. 
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But  it  is  in  time  of  war  irhen  a  people  should  be  united,  when 
iIm\    miisi   shoa   an  unbroken  front   bo  their  enemies,  that  the 
greatest  evils  bom  party    nave  even  eome.     In  every  Umi 
danger  thai  the  people  ■  •  t  the  United  States  nave  yet  had,  part) 

nearly  rained   us.     Party  men,  whatever  ma)    nave 
their  intentions,  have  in  practice  nol  heeded  the  needi 
people,  have  looked  at   party  ends,  have  brought  war  on   us 
when  it  Baited  theii   purposes,  and,  when  war  has  come,  i 
h  to  bring  '»n  us  det'eal  :iml  destruction 
In  the  only  two  important  wars  we  have  had,  the  VVai  of  i 
and  tli**  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  all  men  should  have  united 
nsl  the  common  enemy,  we  have  been  nearly  mined  bj  part) 
i  opinion  of  to-day  is  thai  the  Wat  of  1813 
entirely  needless,  thai  it  was  began  on  no  sufficient  that 

tried  on  with  disgraceful  Inefficiency,  and  that  it  brought 
lubstantlal  results.    That  the  war  ever  came,  or  thai  it  was 
carried  on  as  it  was,  was  doe  to  the  violence  of  party  contest, 
parts    dragged   us  into  war  for  party  reasons.     The  other 
party,  after  war  bad  oome.  did  its  utmost  to  cripple  the  admin- 
istration and  make  the  war  a  ruinous  failure  for  party  reasons. 
war  dJ  the  Rebellion  came.     Asto  whether  it  would  b 
<t  H  not  been  for  partj   strife,  nan)   men  differ.     Qui 
after  the  war  once  came  as  to  the  disastrous 

men  cai i  differ,    Again,  as  in  the  V  sr  of  1812,  when  the  nal 

,i  w  lien  we  needed,  of  all  tfa  <•  all 

I  men  should  sink  their  differences  of  opinion  t ther  mat 

sad  fight  together  for  mere  existence,  we  bad  near]; 
men  at  the  North  arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  government,  d< 
all  they  could,  whatever  may  have  been  their  purpose,  to  aid 
public  enem)  and  deatroj  the  nation. 

In  short,  at  all  times,  in  war  ami  peace,  the  need  of  the  people 
is  agreement-  on  something  to  N-  done.    The  need  of  pai 
and  party  men  is  always  strife  over  what  they  call  "principle 

\\Y  have  in  this  country  every  ronryee  tvulsion  of  the 

whole  nation.    Tie-  entire  business  of  the  community  stands  still 

I  i  i tenae  money  Ions.      It' (lie  n  of  a  UC*  patty  come  into 

powei  they  may  adopt  a  totally  new  system  of  lev;  i 
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ilir>  may  bring  in  a  aev  tariff;  the)  ma\  overthrow  tin-  existing 
i'iinv!ii-\.  or  issue  a  quantity  of  irredeemable  paper  money, 
commercial  and  banking  operations  of  the  whole  ooantr} 
may  be  thrown  into  atter  confusion  Prosperity  maj  be  changed 
ti>  ruin,  for  large  nombera  of  our  citizens,  according  to  the  pat 
ticolar  measures  that  demagogues  think  will  earry  them  Into 
■  machinery  and  labor  of  a  presidential  election 

coal  Immense  nuns  of  bq >y.    This  money  Efl  paid  In  one  shape 

in  another  i>\   the  people  and  onl  ■>!'  the  people's  puree.     Whj 
should  tin-  p  ,\  this  i niiiK  h  very  four  years,  haw- 

their  public  servants  at  all  times  doing  doty  to  tin*  partj  Instead 
of  the  state,  ami  be  subjected  t».  this  hnim'ns4*  buaineaB  loss  and 
this  enormous  upheaval  of  the  whole  soda]  fabric  1  We  may, 
indeed,  live  through  it.  The  people's  liberties  ma)  not  be  , 
miiiM'iit  1  \  destroyed  bj  it  We  may  be  prosperous  in  spite  of  it. 
Kut  why  should  we  have  it  * 

beta  of  government  nod  our  own  systec 
both  bad.    We  have  a  revolution  once  In  four  years.    Tbey  have 

n  iitiuM  it  i  lit-  iiiinistrv  are  beaten  In  tin*  Mouse  oi  Commi 
I  <l<>  not  yet  (eel  certain  which  system  is  the  wo 

We  oome,  then,  to  the  next  point.     La  it  a  necessary  thing  to 
have  this  |tart>  strife  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  interest  ol  tin* 
people  in  public  affairs  1    One  "!'  the  most  frequent  complaints 
of  the  dag  is  thai  out  people,  and  especially  the  ednoatod  men, 
o£  take  an  Interest  in  public  affai  I  the  complaint  is 

in  a  well  founded.    Men  do  not  take  a  health}  interest 

in  the  affairs  of  our  government,  Ami  -win  is  it  sol  Simply 
this;  the  ordinary  citisen  knows  that  he  has  no  power,  that  the 
party  men  ran  ami  will  manage  our  government affairs verj 
nearly  as  they  choose  Bat  before  part}  machinery  ami  *> 
power  fcecame  so  fully  developed  men  did  tak**  the  deepest  Inter 
in  all  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  All  mt*u  in  tin*  country,  but 
In-  educated  men  more  than  any  others,  think  ami  road  and  talk 

ot  public  affairs  more  now  than  ever  before.     As  a  class,  tin* 

educated  men  an*  more  eager  than  any  others  to  go  into  public 

Nothing  else  bai  for  them  boos  mscinations.     But  they 

cannot  get  there.    Tin  apt  out  by  the  part;  leaders,    Thej 
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\v\  again  and  again  and  they  tail.     What   has  at  tii 

the  uhIm  if  elegant  leisure  is  In  flaot  tin-  despair  ol 

peated  defeat 

[a  ii  a  possible  thug  that  menofans  nlaflBAhouldlow 
interest  in  the  public  affairs  of  their  own  country,  of  th< 
timel    This  government  and  these  laws,  we  live  under  tin  n. 
They  make  or  mar  men's  fortunes  and  the  fortunes  of  their  chil- 
dren.    Men   who   read  and  t li ink  at   all  read  and   think   of  the 
affaire  of  every  people  and  of  every  age     Wherever  we  go,  in 
I  way  train  or  in  the  farmhouses,  we  hear  all  men  discussing 
matters  of  European  polities.      Wo  uo  suddenly  bo  km  all  in- 
terest in  ilit-  affairs  only  of  our  own  country  and  the  making  of 
our  own  laws?    On  the  contrary,  remove  these  parts  oligarchies 
and  the  best  men  In  the  country  would  again  come  into  publio 
life.     Remove  these  part)  contests  and  *e  should  bare,  instead 
Of  this  feverish  upheaval  once  in  four  years  over  a  merestrtuj 
for  office,  a  Bteady,  healthy  Interest  in  questions  of  publio  policy. 
Whi'n  men  found  that  they  really  had  some  power  in  the  a£ 

rtete  they  would  cry  to  use  it.  Men  in  any  country  i 
sever,  under  any  circumstances,  been  a  hie  to  lose  their  into 
in  the  aflairsof  their  own  government    We  art-  not  now  to  i 

b  a  miracle  for  the  Aral  time  in  the  world's  history.    To  say 
that  we  must  have  these  partg  contests  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
interest  of  the  people  In  public  affairs  is  to  say  that  a  man  m 
have  a  fever  one*'  in  tour  years  to  keep  warm. 

Aw-  these  party  combinations  thou  necessary  to  preserve  bee 
government  ?    All  the  republics  In  history  have  been  •: 
by  purt>— 1»\  these  organizations  of  men  who  have  made  a  pro- 
fession of  carrying  elections.    The  tyranny  of  kings  b 
often  overthrown  by  one  people  or  another  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions.    The  tyranny  of  party  Is  the  most  dangerous  enemy  I 
dom  can  have.     No  people  has  ever  yel  conquered  it.    These 

gle  royal  tyrants  with  onJj  one  lift  an*  puny  things:  but  tins 
Immense  monster  party,  which  Is  immortal,  lias  the  people's  own 
strength. 

I  tut  if  these  were  the  only  evils  resulting  from  party  combina- 
tions we  might,  1m«  comparatively  at  ease.     We  have  not  yel  1 1 1  *  - 
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<  point,  it  is  this  necessity  of  carrying  elections,  under 
w  tdoh  we  put  all  our  public  servants,  which  is  the  root  ol  all  the 
corruption  of  our  public  men.  We  bind  them  band  and  tool  tn 
the  chains  of  party  slavery.  Ami  we  do  more:  we  compel  them 
to  serve  the  powerful  interests  in  the  land  which  control  votes. 
Our  public  servants,  on  questions  of  revenue,  on  all  matters  of 
latian,  where  we  have  a  right  to  tiheir  honest  judgment  and 
honest  action,  do  not  give  us  their  honeel  judgmenl  and  honest 
action.  to  look  ai  the  next  election.    Thej 

they  work  for  (hen-  party.    The\  give  it  too  ^ i  a  name,    i 

shape  their  official  action  in  suoh  a  way  as  to  gain  thesttppoi  I 
the  nerl  election  of  the  rich  and  powerful  men  and  eorporatdone, 
it  as  we  may  tbej  sail  their  official  action  tor  \  otes :  and 
the  next  step  downward,  the  selling  of  official  action  for  moo 

tnethal  Is  easily  and  often  taken!     Bui  that  is  not  often  tin1 
tirst  step. 

Some  nun  have  been  in  the  lialat  of  thinking  that  tin*  corrup- 
tion which  we  have  had  among  mexnbersof  Congress  and  of  state 
legislatures  was  some  special  Broil  of  some  special  feature  "i 
republican  institutions.  This  i^  a  mistake.  Whenever,  onder 
any  system  of  government)  it  is  i  for  public  offleen 

catch  votes  for  elections  fchej  will  catch  Hie  votes.  Hie  votes 
will  u*  boughl  and  paid  for  tu  moneg  or  office  or  official  action, 
as  th  nay  be,  s  betber  It  be  trader  a  monarchy  era  republic. 

This  thing  that   we  call   party   is  the  poison  Which  ma1 
healthy   national   lit'*4  an   impossible   tiling.     These  great   party 
combinations,  instead  of  being  combinations  of  citizens  to  carry 
measures  In  the  interest  of  the  people,  are  only  combiner 

lions  of  politicians  to  rauy  flections  in  their  Own  Interest     Pal 

ties,  so  for  from  being  necessary  to  carry  measures,  to  keep  al 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  public  aflaitsand  thus  to  preserve 
government,  are  the  most,  powerful   hindrances  to  efficient 
action,    keep    alive   endless   ami    needless   strife,    are    hotbeds   of 

corruption,  ami  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  that  tree  govern 
inent  can  have. 

This  parts    oligarch)    under  wMch    WS   now   sutler   is  not  the 
j  i>>n  of  any  one  set  of  men.      I  h-    present  party  leaders  are 
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not  responsible  for  its  existence;  they  are  noi  to  be  blamed 

it.      It  is  i  In*  natural  legitimate  fruit  of  our  government 
It  [a  nol  from  choice  that  our  public  men  sacrifice  the  mt«' 
of  the  people  for  bhoee  of  party.    They  form  these  Immense  and 
powerful  combinationa  onlj  because  onr  system  of  government 
drives  them  to  it.     Thej   nm-i  carry  these  elections  or  they  will 
lose  their  plai 

Tiic  people  of  the  United  haves  now  and  great  prob- 

lem  to  solve.     Thai   they  "ill  Solve  it  I  make  no  doubt.     The 
Immense  growth  of  party  which  we  have  had  in  this  count? 

ethingnew  in  history.     I  do  not   think   its  evils  haw 
doly  weighed;  nor  do  I  think  its  causes  have  been  earefhll] 
Studied.      Party  and   party  ml  BJ    ROW  «vist   with  us. 

1  believe,  great  evils — evils  which  naturally  and  certainly 

suit   from  certain  features  in  our  political  system. 

In  private  lift  we  And  in  evorj   profession  and  employment 

main   men  who  <!<>  their  work  as   well    OS  fchej    know    how.      We 

aave  a(  limes  such  men  in  public  life  ;  but.  as  a  rule,  our  public 

men   do    their   work,    nol   as  well  us  lliey  know  how,  but  onl\   a> 
well   afl   the    inter. -st-    of  pa?r\   will  allow  them.      Many  of  those 

tm -ii  have  good  mteations  but  they  are  bound  in  the  chains  "f 
party.     Party  controls  the  selection  of  our  public  i;  it 

controls  their  actions,    i  believe  ail  this  can  'h-  changed.    Tl 
j-  somewhere  a  remedj   fox  this  state  of  things.    That  rented; 

Can  be  found.      And  if  the   remedy  can  be  found  it  will  be  o 

l  have  ouIh.uimI.mi  faith  in  the  honest;  ami  sound  ^mse  of  the 
peop 

Albkkt  Stuknky. 
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Till*,  approaching   presidential  election,  :it   which  the  tn 
question  will  constitute  the  chief  tasne^  emboldens  me  tn 
draw  attention  to  several  features  which  have,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  escaped  genera]  notice. 

Prom  1838  i"  I84fl  Great  Britain  underwent  an  agitation  in 
reference  to  fiscal  policy  of  :i  character  similar  to  that  through 
which  tin-  United  Slates  is  now  passing,  tin-  onlj  essentia]  differ 

enoe  being  that  In  the  United  K  Lngdom  the  taxatii f  imported 

food  produced  a  state  of  starvation  and  general  miser)  .mum 
happily,  us  inconceivable  Lathe  United  states  with  its  enormous 
i  roots  "i  grazing  ami  grain  producing  lands. 

Tin-  outcome  of  the  agitation  in  Britain  has  been  that  the 
policy  <>r  protective  duties  trpon  Imports  has  been  abandoned, 
all  ^«hh1s  being  admitted  free,  except  Bach  as  art-  ia\e<i  for  rev- 
enue purposes.  When,  however,  the  Englishman  used  tie*  term 
HFree  Trade"  he  does  not  Imply  an  entire  absence  of  duties 
upon  Imports,  bnl  refers  to  the  non  existence  of  protects**  ta 
The  govern m en  1  of  Great  Britain,  lor  purposes  of  revenue,  im 
poses  Import  taxes  upon  such  luxuries  as  wines  ami  spirits,  the 
makers  of  similar  or  Identical  articles  produced  in  the  conntrj 
being  required  t"  contribute,  through  the  Inland  revenue,  the 
sum*  amount  of  tax  as  is  panl  upon  the  Imp  KMls.     In  this 

manner  tin-  aerioufl  financial  problem  of  bo*  to  raise  a  revenue 
by  indirect  taxation,  but  without  protective  duti  It 

is hardlj  nece  ■■■-  tint  in  the  end  the  consumer  pays 

the  duty  whether  he  purchases  home  produced  ox  imported  lux- 

In  international  trade  those  who  inn    must  >HI,  and  thoa 
sell    must    liny;   in   oilier    words,    trade    must    In-   reciprocal.      IT. 
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therefore,  the  United  States  imports  manufactured  g K.  the 

goods  mtwl  bake  payment  m  whato 
t ii#-  republic  may  have  bo  dispose  of    Likewise,  if  the  A.merl 
ftniKi  aends  his  food  t<«  foreign  countries  he  Is  compelled 

in   payment  from   those   countries   whatever  they   can    I 

spare.    The  explanation  of  Oils  is  that  the  actual  supply  of  gold 
is  limited;  very  few  countries  produce  it,  and  the  only  method 
by  which  this  precious  metal  can  be  obtained  is  in  exeh 
goods.    But  as  i lie*   inhabitants  of  tin*  Dnited  States  require 

manufactured  articles  it  suits  them  best  tQ  import  these  comi  I 
ities  direct    from    the   nations   who   muuufact lire    them.       Henec, 

the  Free  Trader's  maxim.  "Look  after  the  imports  and  tbe  ex- 
ports will  take  care  of  themselves." 

Among  Protectionists  an  impression  prevails  that  import  tarifls 
are  paid  by  the  produoer  and  not  by  the  consumer.    M 
tfoKinley,  speaking  at  Chicago  on  June  ".  ia 
have  said  : 


"  We  propose  to  rata  by  taxing 

products  of  Othet  nations  nit  her  than  taxing  the  products  of  our  own. 
The  DemooraUo  party  baUeves  indirect  taxation— that  N 

iselvee— bat  we  do  not  believe  in  that  princtpli 
find  anybody  else  to  tax." 

With  this  admirable  sentiment  everybody— Free    rrad 
Protectionist— w  ill  agree.     A  most  desirable  method  oi 
b  revenue  would  indeed  be  that  of  collecting  it  from  the  pro- 
ducers of  other  nations,  but  unfortunately  natural  laws  prevent 
(he  accomplishment  of  so  satisfactory  ■»  scheme)  a  tax   upon 
commodity)  imported  bneaase  it   is  required,  being  simplj 
much  added  bo  the  coal  of  bhe  commodity.    The  only  instance 
in  which  the  producer  pays  an  import  tariff  is  when  he  exports 
to  a  country  an  article  of  which  that  counts  \  possessi 

sufficiency  or  a  Bujyerabundanee. 

The  policy  of  raising  a  revenue  i>\  protective  duties  toaj  have 
(In  advantage— At  it  is  to  be  considered  one— that  nobody  knows 
exactly  hon  much  he  is  paying  in  bile  with  a  direct  tax 

the  actual  amount   is  disclosed  whenever  the  collector  calls  for 
the  money;   yel    against  this  supposed   desideratum   must 
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placed  the  fad  thai  by  the  latter  v 

h  ■«*  whether  th«*ii  government  i-  "i ; 

by  the  former  method,  hai  log  no  definite  means  <>t  ascertaii 
what  earn  they  each  contribote  to  the  national  exchequer  they 
are  apatJ  ■  acia]  policy  of  the  administration. 

Another  theory  i<>  which  Protectionists  all  the  world  over  are 
much  attached  Is  that  the  policy  of  protective  tariffe  produces 
high  will's,  This  is,  in  reality,  a  mistake,  although  it  mag  in- 
difficult  to  convince  our  opponents  of  their  error. 

The  rate  of  wages  Is  fixed  i»>  snppl}  and  demand;  where  labor 
is  plentiful  wages  are  low,  where  scarce  tin'  opposite  Is  I 
Tin*  government  of  the  [Jnlted  States  has  nopowea  to  protect 
Amflrimti  wheal  from  competition,  because  Che  price  is  arranged 
by  the  supply  and  demand  in  the  British  market,  yel  thea{ 
cultural  laborei   in  tin-  republic  receives  considerably  higher 
wages  than  bis  cousin  in  Bngland,  for  the  obvious  reason  that, 
while  there  are  twenty  laborers  t"  the  square  mile  bo  the  former 
country  there  are  fifteen  times  that  number  In  the  latter.    Ag 
Ni-u  Bonth  Wales  Is  practical];  :i  free  trading  country,  wb 
being  quite  as  nigh  as  in  the  Protectionisl  sister  colony,  \  ieto 
and  much  higher  than  in  the  mother  country.     Why  is  tins! 
simply  because  labor  is  plentiful  in  Great  Britain  and  oomp 
tivfiy  Boaroe  En  the  Australian  colonies,  Protection  having  no  in- 
flnenoe  whatever  upon  the  question. 

In  the  United  Bts  appears  t<>  exist  that  the  exports 

should  exceed  the  imports.  This  means  that  more  produce  and 
merchandise  should  be  sent  out  tlmn  is  brought  In,  For  the  yesj 
ending  Jane  30,  I 891,  thi  bout 

forty  million  dollars,  Init  thJS  -  utlv  ;i   sign 

parity,  as  the  advocates  "i  a  high  tartf  seem  to  believe. 

The  V nit od  states  semi*  i  in-  greater  pari  "i  Its  produce  abroad 
m  foreign  ships,  and  the  p»>  men)  to  tin-  vessel  on  mji>  tot  serv- 
ices rendered  is   made  by    export  «>r  goods.     Further,  manj 
European  countries  have  capita]  invested  in  ti»«-  land  of  the 
and  stripes,  the  amount   be%  o  British  capitalists  i,»* 

very  large,  The  Interest  upon  tin's*-  Investments  is  paid  at  least 
twice  a  year  ami  \<  remitted  in  tit*1  tbrm  of  exports  of  raw  m 
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■  and  rood  supplies.     It   K   therefore,  evident   that   bei 
rting  thai  the  United  States  dm  "a  balance  of  trad 
favor"  oar  Protectionist  friends  would  do  well  to  deduct   El 
the  total  \  lit'  amount  of  the  two  above-mentioned  items,  as 

well  as  the  profits  made  by  foreign  arms  having  branch  *  - 

the  states,     \\  lu-n  thai  baa  been  done  it  will  thei 
found  that  the  amount  of  the  imports  is  exactl)  the  same  as  that 
of  tli*1  expo]  lance  of  trade  either   "in  favor  of*1 

.list"'  .)  country  being  an  impossibility. 

One   .il.j.'ct    m|*  Import    duties   |g to   benefit .mauufact UTCrs,  ami 

this  u  sometimes  does  at  the  expense  of  each  tndaetr  ■  not 

protected  and  of  the  community  of  purchs  i    rally. 

McKinley  act  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  a  scientific  method 
Protection  because  it  abstains  from  levying  duties  upon  h 
articles  as  cannot  be  produced  in  the  country.    Hie  real  eflV 
this  policy  is  i"  enable  the  borne  nuuiniacturer  to  obtain,  within 
a  certain  limit  fixed  in  the  amount  of  the  doty,  his  own  pric** 

goods  which  arould  coal  the  purchaser 
competition  existed,  ami  as  a  consequence  tin-  consnnn 
bulk  of  tlii'  population — would  be  able  t<«  buy  a  suj 
price  now  paid  for  an  inferior  one.     Tin-  mannfactn 
Lve  profits  Mould,  of  course,  l"  i  d,  it'  he  were  ool  pro- 

tected, and  tli«*  Qunbertfmtilicuaira  would eease to  increase.   But 
the  majority  of  tin*  Inhabitants  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  their 
ability  to  buy  In  the  i  heaped  market    The  most  ardent  adm 
of  the  system  of  import  duties  do  no  that  their  fiscal 

policy  cheapens  the  cost  of  an)  necessity  of  life;  surely  it  follows 
from  tli  is  admission  that  the  wi  tin  nothing  hy  a  pro 

tective  turitV.  unless  it  incn  rate  of  wages,  a  supposition 

which   i  have  ahead)  shown  to  be  fallacious. 

In  manufacturing  competition  Es  tin*  verj  essence  of  sui 
The  wonderful  natural  resoun-s  ,,f  the  United  Bts  snob 

that  they  ought  now  to  be  outstripping  all  competitors  in  fee 
markets  of  the  world.  With  a  population  oearls  double  thai  of 
Great   Britain,  equal  in  ingenuity  and  skill  to  any  otto 

S  lib  OOal  and  iron,  in  fact  almost  all  minerals,  upon  tin-  spot 

with  a  practically  inexhaustible  supply  of  food  in  tin-  count 
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republic  ought  to  have  captured  the  trade  of  all  i 

nations    in    inannfnrlnriMl    goods.      Protection,    lio\\t'\  t-r,    ^80    80 

dwarfed  the  Industries  "t"  tins  magnificent  half  continent  that 
tbe  exports  of  raaftoihcturcs  from  the  whole  of  the  states  of  bhe 
a  Mt-t  exceed  *»***-  hundred  sod  seventy  million  dollars 
per  annum,  while  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  an*  ovea 
times  thai  amount.  The  British  isles  nave  onlj  an  area  of  121,000 
square  miles,  and  they  have  to  send  some  three  thousand  miles 
bo  cnanuikoture  and  foi  food  toi  the  artisans; 
thej  then  send  back  the  manufactured  goods  to  the  nations  from 
whom  they    purchased   ti  prodnoi ,  and  even  excessive 

tailflb  do  not  exclude  the  high  class  goods,  *  ■  bought 

by  the  people  of  tin-  United  States  than  by  t)i" 
inhabitants  of  snj   other  country,      win  n-   iv*i-  r.mi|.*'tiiion 
exists  the  Ajnerioan  republic  La  not  In  the  contest  with  Brii 
in  the  sair  of  manufactures,  ami  but  for  hex  export)  princip 
in  English  BhipSj  of  ran  produce  And  food,  she  would  be  com 
paratlvely  unknown  saa  trading  nation. 

The  advocates  of  >  prote*  iti  profess  i»»  believe  thai 

their  policy  restricts  Imports  and  fosters  exports,  [n  order  to 
demonstrate  tbe  (allure  of  their  attempts  in  these  directions,  f 
appeal  to  the  United  States  trade  returns  for  the  years  ending 

JniK',    L8S1,    and    .Iniir.   L89L      I    also   ^i\i*    tin*    imports   bo   ami 

exports  from  <  treat  Britain  in  the  same  years  Cor  the  pui  pose  "i 
showing  that  dnringthe  depressioo  through  which  thecomi 

Am  id  ha  j  ri:.-  Free  Trade  United  Kingdom  has 

mflered  (ax  lose  tii.ni  the  ProtoctionisJ  republic 

I'Mlllil 

Imports.  Exports.  tmpo 

■  Bullion  and  specie  »-\ 

S842,BO4,O0U                  S,S7  7,000                     U    1,000  07,082,000 

0,000  1X5,410,000 

1881.     IW4,9]Sf000                 ■  1,4^., (mmi                  1,601,01)0  »,000 

i?O00  45,346,000 

w  iiat  do  these  figures  prove  '    Thai  the  high  tariff  aysi 
the  United  States  has  felled  in  what  11  was  totended  to  accom- 
plish ;  that  while  the  exports  have  ilcrmistMl  tin*  import*  b 
increased.     Ln  Great   Britain,  however,  a  marked  expansion  in 

both    import*   anil   exports   DAS  I  -lair    of    tbj 
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which  ta  attributable  to  fa 
cause* 

The  truth  is,  nnfortruwtely  we  cannot  make  it  sun? 
bo  our  high  i;u  ill  friends,  that  legislation  cannot  by  any  posa 
process  idc ;  al]  it  oan  do  ia  t»>  abataiu  from  obetraotiag 

the  n:iiur;ii  channels  of  commerce  b-. 
form  of  tarift  iu  their  way. 

What  haa  Protection  done  for  the  benefit  of  <>t 
Italy  may  well  be  cited  as  an  example  of  tbt-  Injurious  - 
a  high  tariff.     From   L878  *<•  1886  her  foreign   trade  showed  a 
alow  but  regular  increase.    In  1887  additional  taxation  of  im- 
ports was  resorted  bo,  with  the  result   that  her  trade  at  • 

in  to  decrease,  aa  the  following  figums  conclusively  prove. 
The  amounts  are   given  in  lira,  one   lira   being  equal  to  nirn-i 

[88G  Inst.  18*8. 

[mpartfl   I  I04y947,278  1,174,601  I 

Exports.  1,028,3  tl  728  1,002,140,762     891,954,530     950,645,76 

Compare  Free  Trade  New  South  Wales  with  Protectionist  Vic 
toria,  both  colonies  having  populations  of  cue  million  one  bun 
died  thousand. 

KXPOI 


Victoria. 

1887.  £11,961,000 

1888.  I     " 

1889.  12,734,000 

1890.  18,3(50,000 


New  South  Walea. 

£18,521,000 

320,020,000 

±2,046,000 


Looking  uearer   home   we  find  Canada  as  a  specimen  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  protective  tariffs.     Her  population  has  not 
increased  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  in   ten  y< 
total    foreign     trade     £230.000,000    in    1883     had  decreased    to 
1217,000,000  last  year,  her  net  debt  baa  advanced  from  HM 

too  ut  issi  to  1237.000,000  in  ls!»i.  with  nothing  to  show 
I'm  it  beyond  a  trans-con tinentaJ  railway, the  necessity  for  which 
most  oertainlj  be  regarded  as  problematical. 

Protection  in  the  United  States,  as  eleewru  frequently 

injured  the  very  persons  it   was  intended  to  assist — themanu-1 
focturera.     It  hag  made  them  relj  upon  the  false  support  of  an 
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artificial  law,  instead  of  upon  their  own  brains  and  in 

the  exclusion  of  competition   having  to  a  very   targe  extent 

deadened  indhnkry  and  skill. 

We  are  all  consumers,  and  En  soine  sense  we  are  all  producers. 
Regarded  as  aonsumerej  it.  is  not  denied  that  Protection  Inji 
as,  !>nt  it  Is  not  bo  generally  r<  I  that  we  sutler  equal) 

producers  from  the  effects  of  a  high  tariff  policy.  The  Protec 
tionist  party  alleges  that  tlif  benefit  derived  bj  the  manufacture 
and  Hi*-  persons  tfacg  employ  amply  compensates  t < m  the 
mischief  done  to  the  consumer.  This  ia  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  weak  industries  are  kept  alive  by  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  competition,  and  thai  the  people  produce  whateve 
prodnoed  both  kolh  and  scantily,  instead  of  what  jan  he  pro* 
duced  abundantly  and  well. 

Hut  this  La  not  all.     if  one  manufacture  is  to  be  protected)  to 
he  logical  all  must  be.     Keep  oral   foreign  paper,  and  fon 
boohs  must  be  kept  out    tin-  real  object  of  Protection  is  not  the 
raising  of  the  revenue,  but  tin*  exclusion  of  the  goods  -  -keep  out 

foreign  iron  and  all  manufactures  of  iron  must  be  excluded,  and 
thus  the  Protectionists  have  arrived  at  a  state  of  things  when 
everybody  is  injured  except  the  particular  producer  who  has 
such  natural  advantages  thai  he  hits  no  foreign  rival.  To  hiui 
Protection  brings  no  benefit,  while  he  is  the  victim  of  all  other 
protected  industries.  Were  he  tell  to  enjoy  his  natural  ad^ 
tages,  he  would  do  more  lor  himself  and  lii.>  count vy  than  any- 
body else.  The  high  tariff  policy  has  made  everything  dear  to 
ail  consumers;  and  all  producer-,  are  restricted  in  production, 
[f  any  gain  by  this  p  tl  is  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the 

many.     The  aggregate  gain   must   In-  small   compared  with  the 
,  fcheworsl  feature  being  thai  the  producers  are  prevented 
from  making  the  most  of  their  labor  and  skill. 

Protection  and  plunder  are  indeed  brothers  who  march  hand 
In  hand;  to  abolish  Che  one  moans  bo  destroy  the  other,  and  I 

verily  believe  that  the  day  is  not   far   distant    when  the  people  Of 

the  Great  Republic  will  use  as  one  man  to  Inaugurate  great 
reforms  in  the  Dseal  policy  of  their  country. 

La*  REKCE  Ii:u  : 


THE  COLLEGE  MAX  l\  POLITICS. 


BY  K.  It.  DEBERt  n  I-. 


ONE   of  the  chief  value*  of  a  college   education  is  that   fl 
enables  Ua  possessor  to  discriminate  between  the  real  and 
the  ideal  :  between  the  visionary  and  the  practical. 

The  history  of  the  world  has  time  and  time  again  denonata 
i"  us  that  tin1  men  who  could  formulate  a  theory  wen*  not  the 
men  whose  practical  leadership  it  was  always  lafe  bo  follow. 

Borne  men  endowed  with  the  highest  order  of  intellect  h 
been  sponsors  for  social  and  economic  schemes,  which  v 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  out  resulted  in  most  lament 
failures,  so  it  la  altogether  probable  that  a  professor  in  polil 
economy,  however  scholarly,  however  earnest  in  bis  search  for 
truth,  maj  be  Led  so  tar  in  the  pursuit  of  his  pel  Ideas  thai 
a  sight  entirely  of  the  multitude  of  circumstanoee  and  i 
ditions   which   enter  in  to   modify  and    prevent  the  snece* 
application  of  bis  theory. 

The  dntj  oJ  the  college  man  is  to  simh  carefully  the  theoreti 
cal  side  as  he  finds  it  in  the  text-book  and  at  the  same  time  to 
liM>k  oat  on  the  broad  world  and  see  what  human  experience  baa 
shown  the  practical  to  be. 

Mow  in  regard  to  the  tariff  question,  upon  which  the  tit 
parties  In  this  country   are  at  present  divided,  considering  the 
whole   world   ;ls  one    nation  it  is  undoubtedly  true  thai  th<   sum 
total  of  the  world's  production  would  be  greater  if  there  wi 
no  restrictions  for  retarding  exchange  ;  if  every  nal  ined 

f  t*»  the  production  of  only  thoe  as  which  it  could  pro- 

duce with  the  least  application  of  capital  and  labor;  bul  the 
has  not  and  never  will  come  when  nation  will  deal  with  nation 
on  this  ideal  ethereal  principle.    Tin*  day  will  never  come  when 

international  commercial  competition  will  cease  to  be  one  of  the 
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most  fiercely  acting  powers  which  moves  civilization.  Fin  this 
condition  being  as  it  is  ami  the  probabilities  being  BO  strong  that 
i!  will  always  continue  Mm;  same,  WOUld  it  not  be  the  height  of 
tolly  te  any  nation  to  give  up  all  its  advantages  to  its  Gain] 
ton,  i  lose  its  eyes  to  its  surrounding,  and  follow  out  this  chimeri- 
cal delusion  1 

Suppose  the  United  States  should  follow  out  to  its  logical 
conclusion  this  BYee  Trad*-  idea  o€  producing  only  that  for  which 
it  is  best  fitted.  In  that,  case  by  reason  of  its  broad  and  fertile 
Holds  it  would  devote  all  of  its  energy  to  agriculture  ;  instead  of 
the  myriad  spindles  raising  their  huwj  hum  in  our  numberless 
large  towns  and  cities  we  should  hear  only  the  click  of  the  fa 

maker's  scythe  anil  the  lowing  Of  the  homeward  bound  herd. 

No  doubt  it  would  1h>  an  inestimable  boon  for  Kngland  to  have 

lis   eonflne    ourselves   strictly   to   agl  iculture.  thereby  not  onlj 

allowing  her  to  purchase  her  food  supplies  at   ;i  lower  figure  bat 

giving  her  full  eoutrol  of  the  best  market  Christendom  ever 

looked  upon.     o\ie  we,  bb  Lmeriean  citlseus,  proud  of  otu  her- 
itage   and    anxious    for    OUT    future,  willing   to   sacrilice   Out  OWU 

interest  to  Gnat  Britain  for  the  sake  of  proving  our  devotion  t" 
o  Utopian  then 

onomifl  pro  feasors  are  obliged  to  admit  Mitt  the 
be  such  ■  thing  as  i  wide  difference  between  national  and  eofmk 
■h.    This  being  tii  ire  we  willing  to  allow  the  great 

advantages  which  nature  has  placed  in  onr  hands  to  tall  into  the 

lap   of  greedy    foreign    powers?      No   person    will   deny  that  it  is 

better  for  a  nation  to  have  a  diversity  <>t'  industries.     Thorough 
trial  bflB  proved  that  tliere  is  no  means  known  to  man  BO  effective 
in  producing  this  result  afl  I  hi'  imposition  pf  a  protect  i\e  tariff 
Look   at    thee lit  LOU  of  the  country   at    the  \ariou- 

lis  cxistcui-c,  when  it  has  been   governed  by  the  Free  T 
partyj  and  compare  the  number  of  indusl  -ted  and  In- 

to thow  periods  with  those  begun  and  increased  under 
the  various  Protective  eraa.     We  shall  in  variably  find  that  tin- 
is  overwhelming  En  favor  of  the  Protective  epoclt    It 

stands  to   reason    that    nothing  can   SO  stimulate  and  divri 
home  Industries  as  the  exclnaion  of  foreign  prodm 
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\.». .tit-  can  deirj  the  Morrill  tariff  went  into  effect 

this  •  teen  Messed  with  a  marvelous  materia]  groi 

V  gigantic  war  debl  has  been  nearly  liquidated  ;  multitudi 
industries  have  sprung   Up   on   every   hand  ;  the  laborer  has  re* 
oelved  good  pay,  and  genera]  contentment  and  prosperity  h 
prevailed  throughout   the  nation. 

Our  friends  who  look  at  this  from   the  ■  .••.  irll  as 

would  have  bad  the  same  thing  without  any  turift",  but  how  A 
(hey  know  it T    They  certainly  cannot  prove  it  by  dim 
pies;  for  every  Instance  of  revenue  tariff  in  tins  countn 
proved  a  deplorable  failure. 

Is  he  a  wise  man  who,  [earing  ■  business  where  a  oompefe 
>suredT  dives  into  untried  fields  of  speculation,  the  results  of 
Which  no  man  can  fori 

It  has  been  said  and  reiterated  that  the  tariff  was  a  tax  ;  that 
not  only  the  price  of  an  imported  article,  was  increased  b\ 
i  amount  of  duty  imposed  but  that  the  prices  of  all  domi 
commodities  of  the  same  kind  are  likewise  increased. 

Now  to  refute  that  unwarranted  Statement  column  after  Column 
of  statistics  can   be  adduced  showing   that   m  this  country   the 
same  dutiable  articles  are  selling  to-day  at  precisely  the  same 
price  they  are  sold  for  in  foreign  countries.     The   American 
consumer,  therefore,  gets  his  goods  at  as  low  a  figure,  if  not 
lower,  than  he  would   If  there  was  no  duty  ou  such  artic 
The  American  manufacturer  finds  a  wide  and  rea$3  Ul  ": 
his  product,  thereby  enabling  him  to  increase  the  amount  of  labor 
employed.     At   the  same  time  a  small  amount  of  □ 
thes-  a  is  imported,  but  not  enough  to  have  any  appl  i 

able  effect  on  the  home  manufacturer  by  computation.    The] 
Imported  because  foreigners,  rather  than  not  sell  their  good 
all,  oonsenl  to  laeriflce  as  much  of  their  profit  as  the  am 
the  duty,  thereby  paying  a  pari  of  our  i  the  privilege 

entering  our  markets. 

\  nother  powerful  argument^  and  one  thai  would  alone,  if 
supplemented  by  so  maxrj  others,  warrant  the  continuation  of  the 
Protective  system,   is  that   it  is   the   great    bulwark    for    main 
taining  national  independence. 
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There  hi  no  nation  but  whal  is  Liable  *"  become engaged  In 
war.  There  never  baa  been  a  nation  nor  a  century  which  has 
not  seen  the  full  Eneaaare  of  it,  and  we  bare  no  reason  Other 
than  the  hopes  of  ;i  few  arbitration  dreamers  that  we  shall  not 
have  our  share  of  it  In  the  future.  We  came  very  near  ha\ 
a  war  with  Italy  last  war  end  "en*  threatened  with  one  I 
year  with  Chile.  It  would  be  an  infinite  source  of  pride  and 
security  to  all  patriotic  citizens:  if  we  could  have,  i  <  rful 
n:i\y  to  sustain  na  in  our  present  liehriug  Sea  controversy. 

We  maintain,  comparatively,  no  standing  army  ;  we  have  a 
navy  Only  in  name,  and  iu  what  condition  would  we  he  to  ad  on 
either  the  offensive  Of  defensive  If  we  were  dependent  U] 
Burope  for  all  or  even  a  great  part  of  our  supplies  1  As  it  ia 
ro  day  our  defensive  eoonomic  policy  lias  developed  our  indus- 
tries to  such  an  extent  and  in   BUCh  a  variety  thai  We  BUB  paddle 

our  own  canoe  ii  reaped  iveoi  the  friendship  or  animosity  of  the 
whole  world. 

Where  former ly  everj  rail  thai  could  be  laid  jn  railroad  cou* 
struction  came  from  England,  to-day  we  toad  the  world  In  the 
production  oi  steel  rails;  where  formerly  every  yard  of  cloth, 
and  every  utensil  in  common  ie  from  across  the  water, 

to-day  our  ou  ii  mannfiactoj  -killed  artisans  produce  them 

;it  home. 

Our  fertile  prairies  mil  only  ampl\  leed  us  hut  furnish  ns  with 
a  large  surplu>  for  export.  Our  export  trade  within  the  last 
year  was  the  largest  thai  rids  country  ever  enjoyed,  repri 

over  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  g is.     We  bare  yet  to  And 

Free  Trader  who  can  instance  an  article  the  price  of  which  hits 
been  increased  one  iota  since  the  provisions  of  the  Mckinley 
tariff  wont  into  effect. 

Inasmuch  asihe  Bepnblloan  part}  stands  Irrevocably  pledged 

bo  this  beneficent  system  of  proteefing  home  Endnatrias,  which 

baS  been   tried  a  I    found   Wanting   iu   the  crucial  [est  of 

!  icnce,  the    young    men    of  the    country    and   especially    the 

young  college  d  are  strongly  attached  to  it.  andareeagci  to 

stand  in  i lo  mk  tit  that  conquering  arnrj  which  h 

alofl  banner  Protection  to  American  industries:  which 
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looks  back  upon  a  history  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  successful 
administration  and  progress ;  which  points  with  its  beckoning 
wand  to  the  future  where  the  victories  of  its  past  shall  be  re- 
newed ;  where  its  age  shall  carry  to  full  consummation  the  grand 
principles  which  in  youth  it  conceived  j  namely,  Protection,  honest 

money  and  an  honest  ballot. 

F.  B.  Debervill. 


THE  GREA1  [SSI  E. 


BY    i;\  GOVERNOR    ,lun\    P.    BT.  .fOH> 


II'  THERE  ib one  thing  above  ikU  others  which  is  hard  to 
coma  in  11  battle  for  moral  reform  11  is  ignorance  and  preju 
diea.     I  speak  from  personal  experience,  for  1  have  had  them 
both,  and  noonebetftei  than  myself  nndetetatnda  how  (<•  sympa 
tlii/.r  oordiallj   with  s  brother  who  is  broken  nei  all  Over  with 
the  same  disease*    This  ignorance  and  prejudice  la  none*  thii 
it  Is  as  old  as  humanity  Itself.     We  have  always  had  it  with  ns, 
and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will  alwag  i  with  us.    M 

was  ignorance  and  prejudice  that  stoned  Stephen,  thai  imprisoned 
Paul,  Unit  burned  fch  ike,  thai  released  I 

nitidis  and  crucified  i  U:  -let    Nothing  mioit  :mmI  nothing  less  than 
the  ■■'  and  prejudice  of  the 

ir  wae  ignorance  and  prejudice  which,  only  a  little  over  :» 
quartei  of  a  century  ago,  here  in  our  own  beloved  land,  placed 
a  family  upon  the  auction  Moot  and  sold  them  as  we  would  sell 
and  cattle  to-day,  («•  whoever  would  make  the  higheart  hid 
and  pay  the  cash.  The  mother  was  sent  bo  iii«'  cotton  fields  of 
Mississippi,  the  daughter  as  a  housemaid  to  New  Orleans,  and 
the  Gather  t<.  the  rice  fields  of  smith  Carolina,  These  people  had 
committed  no  crime  against  God  or  man.  Their  onlj 
was  thai  the]  were  black. 

!  am  going  '  urn  a  platform  npon  which  I  shall  build 

my  argument     i  think  thai  there  is  no  Democrat,  Bepubll 
People's  Party  man.  Prohibitionist  or  Mugwump,  who  will  claim 
that  I  .mi  unfair  when  i  sag   that)  In  view  <>t'  the  fool  thai  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  pi  id  control  of  this  na- 

tion Cor  at  least  a  generation  past,  meantime  having  had  the 

power  bo  make  and  unmake  < Btitntiona  and  taws    toother 

words,  to  do  whatsocfl  pleased — it  is  hut  t'.nr  now  t. 
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that  these  two  old  parties  an-  entitled  to  the  credit  t 

good  in  civil  government  to-day.     I  do  not  think  that  an\   L>eni- 

ocrat  or  Republican  can  object  to  that,     sun-h  the;  cannot  aay 

not  Liberal.    On  the  other  band,  givingtib  il  tor  all 

thfttiBgOOd,  it  is  equally  fair  ami  JUSt    to   Charge    tt&4  oM 

all  that  is  bad   ii  civil  government  to-day. 
Till  k>n. 

I  propose  bo  disease  what  I  deem  bo  be  tie  LitkseJ 

question  that  has  ever  been  before  the  world  foi  Bettiemen 
the  bellOt  I.hia,  anil  that  is  the  movement   for  the  suppression  of 
the   manufacture,    importation,  and  Bale  of  into 
for  beverage  purposes. 

I  say  it  is  the  greatest  question,  because  n  wastes  more  of  the 
I pleta  -.  because  it  destroys  more  homes,  more  immor- 

tal souls,  than  any  other  one  evil;  because  it  does  more  to  corrupt 
destroy  the  manhood  upon   which   the  life  of  the 
nation  depends;  bsoanse  ii  makes  moral  cows 
wise  good  mi  bo-day  it  is  a  public  highway  robber, 

respecting  no  law  either  of  <Jod  or  man.     Its  hand  is  aga 
body  and  everything  thai  will  not  bow  to  it.s  behest. 

In    1863]    when,   under    hemoemtir    ami    Republican    rul- 

i-nniiMit  went   into  partnership  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
amount  of  intoxicating  liquors  consumed  equaled  but  twogal] 
and   fifty-nine  ooa-hnndredthfl    per  capita   of    the  population. 
From  thai  tunc  until  1891,  under  tin'  fostering  ran-  ■■!"  these  two 
old  parties,  the  consumption  continued  to  grow  until  it  eq 
fifteen  gallons  and  fifty-seven  one*hundredths  for  each   d 

woman,  and  child  in  tin-  United  States.    The  question  1  propound 

;  is,  how  long  will  it  bake  our  people  to  get  rid  of  this  bome- 
and  soul -destroying  evil  at  ti  In  L688  onr  Republican 

bretl  platform  the  following  rcsolut  inn  : 

I  hat  thsBspubhosQ  parts  ■  sympathizes  with  sU 

■   ami  wd  tor  the  promotion  i  and 

morality. 

The  Democratic  party  never  placed  a  plank  of  thai  kind  in 
its  platform.    There  i-  one  thing  that  ma\  be  said  of  it,  the 
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imoeratie  port}  never  pretended  t<»  be  a  temperance  party.    It 
never  pretended  to  Km  a  parts  of  moral  Ideas,  or  any  otlier  i>j 
tor  that  matter,  except  to  gel  the  offices;  bntottl  Bepvblii 
brethren  have  posed  before  the  people  as  a  part;  ol 
Now  I  want  to  follow  that  resolution  with  another.     I  find  it  In 
the  following  Associated  Press  dispatch  : 

St.  Joseph,  Ma,  Karen  19,  1892. 
The 8t»  Joseph  mhx  day  founded  an  organization,  thy 

.ixt  object  of  which  It  declared  to  be  far  the  "  promotion  of  b 

Dd  iiionility  .ft 

Ch  it  m!  m  range  how  these  two  organizations,  the  Republi 
party  of  the  nation,  and  the  St  Joseph  saloon  keepers,  so  cor- 
dially blend  their  sympathies,  aims,  and  otye 

On  this  platform  of  oordiaJ  sympathy  id   Benjamin 

Barrjaon,  an  elder  In  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  whom  it  is 
said,  he  engages  in  family  prayers;  and  thank  the  Lord  for  that, 
In  re  tnofej  President Cleveland, he became 

a  gnest  at  the  White  House  tor  twn  or  three  days  prioa  to  the 
day  of  hit  inangnration.  When  Hie  proaesaion  started  from  the 
White  rlonse  conveying  our  Christian  pp  pitoJ 

bnHding  where  he  delivered  bis  inaugural  address,  therein 
found  in  that   procession  one  thousand  saloon  keepers.     How 
many  slave  driv*  chad  in  the  Lnangnra]  procession  that 

followed  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  oapitol  btuWUngl    Hbto 
Why  i    Beoai  were  not  in  sympathy  with  Mi.  Lincoln 

and  his  party  kfay  God  hasten  the  day  when  the  moral  ssnti- 
im-iit  of  this  country  will  Ik-  strong  •■II"  Lace  In  the  White 

rlonse  s  man  s,»  pronounced  against  the  liquor  traffic,  that  not  a 
single  distiller,  brewer,  saloon  keeper,  ot  Kansas  jointist,  will 
be  found  marching  In  his  Inaugural  prooession,  At  the  dose  of 
Tin-  tirst  year  of  this  cordial  sympathy  administration,  we  found 
in  this  nation  L71,368  retail  Liquor  houses.  Vt  the  dose  of  the 
ml  year,  being  L890,  the  number  had  grown  to  196,7101      \t 

theelOfie  Of  the  third  year  under  this  "cordial  sympathy  "  iullil- 

enee,  the  nnmbei  had  eontinned  to  grow  until  it  reached  240,797. 

In  other  words  we  find  that  we  have  tin*  worst  rum-ruled  admin- 
thal  has  ever  cursed  this  nation.    We  fold  to  day  In  the 
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platform  of  ** **i>r<l kil  sympathy/'  which  "catnip 

tea"  captured  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ehuri  I 
the  liquor  traffic  upidly  than  durin 

three  years  of  the  nation's  liist- 

Our  govern  sen       In  partnership  with  \\ 
every  distillery  just  as  swell  as  it  runs  the  post  office*    Its  officer 
Carries  the  distillery  key.     He  unlocks  The  building  in  the  morn 
lag  and  lucks  it  op  a!  night    The  owner  cannot  lawfully  tab 

dram   of  his  own   poison    without  lirst    paying  Tribute  to  U\ 
Bam.    There  is  not  a  "jointist"  to  day  in  Kansas  who 
hold  the  permit  of  [he  genera]  governmetil  to  oarry  on  his  b 

Tin*  government  says:  'I  hold  nut  to  you  my  humK  ; 
give  me  twenty-live  dollars,  and  pal  the  shackles  on  me  and  I 
will  remain  shackled,  and  ymi  OftO  go  on  in  this  infernal  boSUJ 
of  destroy  Lng  homes  and  manhood,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  you 
must  pay  again,"  Every  silver  dollar  bo-day  has  on  it,  ••  [nGod 
we  trust.1'  .lust  imagine  tin-  picture  of  a  Kansas 
going  to  a  government  official  and  by  counting  out  twenty-five 
dollars  getting  permission  to  can?  on  this  business,     i  d 

takes  In  these  dollars  with  ••  In  <;.>d  we  trust  "  on  I  hem  and  I  ! 

•         * 

i;iil   it   statesmanshipj  and   all    who  oppo^-   h    "fanatics  and 
cranks." 

It  was  refusing  to  take  such  papers  as  Horace  Greeley's  ZW6 
tliat  kept  tit.-  people  in  ignorance  for  generations  of  the 
question,  not  because  they  wanted  to  In*  had  hut  because  I 

i  themselves  no  chance  in  do  better.  Fifty  years  ago  not  one 
Jaunty  in  (ifly  in  this  country  took  au  Abolition  paper.  Then 
is  not  one  Democratic  or  Republican  family  in  twenty-five  m  the 
state  of  Kansas  to-daj  thaJ  takes  an  onl  and  ou1  Prohibition 
paper. 

a  of  this  ignorance  and  prejudice  slave  "i  pel 

uated  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  yet,  when  we  got  our  eyes  open 
and  crashed  slavery,  the  government  at  once  went  into  pari 
ship  with  a  tenfold  worse  evil  than  ever  slavery  was.  That  Is 
the  Liquor  traffic,  Slavery  fed  its  victim,  it  clothed  him,  w 
huni-dted  him  a  shelter,  it  did  not  destroy  his  hope  m  inimor- 
tatit\  ;  fox  the  poor  slave,  with  his  hack  scarred  and  bleed 
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could  li<*  down  in  tin-  swamps  and  jungles  of  the  South  aud  die  and 
bis  soul  go  to  the  God  whc  Tlw  foot  tbatheww 

tin-  fad  thai  i"*  was  hi  bonds,  did  ■ + - **  stand  u  a  stumbling-hl 
between  him  and  bis  God.    But  the  government  Liquor  tni 
to-day,  perpetuated  under  Democratic  and  Republican  role, 
ns  of  clothing,  robs  us  of  shelte]    robs  us  of  bread,  robe 
ri.ni  of  its  aianhood,  the  mother  of  her  boy,  ami,  worse  than 
it  robe  Its  victim  of  all  hope  In  tnunorteltty,  for  fcbe  Bible  telle 
astbad  •*  \i>  drunkard  can  Inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  yet 
we  ftnd  preachers,  we  find  church  people,  posing  before  the  world 
of  rhrist  who  bj  their  ballots  arc  perpetuating  par- 
ties under  whose  rule  this  damnable  evil  ind  flourishes 

to  »l;i\ . 

DEPARTMENT  of  si\u:-vih    rrj  BREW  El 

v  pamphlet  has  recently  been  gotten  out  by  the  Department  of 
State  in  relation  bo  *Malt  and  Beer  in  Spanish  sanei  Wq 

shonld  oaturally  think  that  such  a  pamphlet  emanated  from  the 
brewers.     Bui  lei  as  see  v,  hal  il 

"  Report  of  the  consul*  >•(  the  United  States  to  answer  to  a  circular 
letter  from  the  Department  "i  State,  i"  relation  t<>  mall  and  beer  En 
Spanish  America.    Published  at  the  pnblto  printing  offl 
ton,  !».  C." 

Preachers,  teachers,  bummers,  saloon  keepers,  tramps,  and 
thugs  all  chip  in  to  ft>o1  tin*  lulls  for  thifl  document.)  "Ail  re- 
quests for  these  reports  should  u-  addressed  to  tin  i  j  of 
state/1    Let  me  quote  the  circular  letter  thai  preceded  this  dls- 

graceful    thirUliM'Ut  : 

.->.    Si  a  i  i 

Washington,  i>  i    .  Deo  16,  1889.  | 

Tit  !!;■  -til  ttifi  SoHfh 

Amu  '''■".  and  On    nv..y  /tad 

(iKMi.KMKN  :  Borne  of  the  leading  moisten  and  brewers  In  the  Doited 
Stan  tueated  thsdi  |  Information  relative  r.i 

tin  mult  and  beer  trade  In  your  n 

The  Information  desired  covers  such  points  m  the  follow  Lng  : 

i.  The  imports  of  malt,  and  whence  Imported;  duties  charged 
thereon,  cost  *»f  bscds  per  bushel,  « hethsT  Imported  or  Locally  pre- 

^.    The  imp  '"1  wbenoe  Imported;  In  bottles  or  wood, 

duties  oharged  thereon;  kinds  of  i>eer  most  suitable  for  local  coo- 
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concernin  pholeaale  and  retail,  of  for- 

and  domesi  i*-. 

flow  Imported  mult  and  the  market,  i  I 

The  motive  t»f  this  circular  being  the  enlargement  of  AmerJ 
r  you  will  not  confine  youraelvea  to  the  above  in  biota 

»_•  only,  bat  will  give  as  much  Inform] 
learning  every  pliaw  of  the  malt  and  beer  bus 
niat  the  malaten  and  brewers  <■*'  iii*'  United  Btatea  may  tally  nnder- 
stand  the  requirements  u^re-^iry  U  a]  trade  in  each  dlattiot. 

All  foroii_ai  weights,  measures,  and  money  should  be  stated  in  Ameri- 
can equivalents, 
I  am,  gentlemen,  mt, 

William   K.  WB 

Warren  P.  Button,  oneol  frees  consuls,  Bays:  "If  the  duties 
e  redoeed  mho  half  we  oould  easily  send  in  a  million  dolh 
worth  of  our  beer.'1     h<-  becomes  .1  Democrat  and  demands  a 
reduction  of  duties  on  beer,  and  adds:  "Even  as  it  is  we  are 
ing  slowly  but  steadily.'* 
Ami  yet  w>  oaU  this  a  Christian  gow  rnment.     it  never  ' 
Christian  government.     It  was  not  a  Christian  government  when 
we  snhl   the  black    family  into  slavery.     It    has  never  been   a 
Christian  government  since,   ami  it  never  will   1m*  a  Christian 
government  so  long  as  the  Sag  of  our  country  floats  its  proto 
Ing  Colds  over  a  single  legalized  grog  shop.  Hon 

past  tla?  Christian  people  have  appealed  to  Congress  to  give  1 

. inisMMii  to  Investigate  the  destructive  influences  "i  the  liquor 
traffic  upon  tin-  welfare,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  1 
this  1  peas  has  always  refused  tins  request    S 

wh«*u  a  few  of  the  brewers  appeal  to  the  Department  of  State, 

9uls  are  al  I  to  work  as  drummers  to 

business.     FoV  generations  we  haveeenl  missionaries  down  Into 
that  semi-civilised  country  to  preach  tin-  gospel  "t"  Christ  bo  the 

people  and   we   art-  just  waking  up  to  a  realisation  that  the  . 

ment  under  which  we  live  is  promoting  u  bn 
the  very  souls  that  our  mlssionariee  are  trying  to  save.     Ii  Es  the 
most  disgraceful  and  damnable  record  thai  the  government 

made. 

CSrrjtGfl    KEUBERS1  OOatPl  t«  JTY. 

i  hank  t\n-  Lord,  I  am  not  responsible.     rbt> 
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long  to  til*'  church  j   I'm  ;t  Chrtxtutn  and  never  Voted  for  t  ht?  luplor 

iiitilic  in  my  life."'     Let  us  see  whether  they  did  m  not.      hi  ;i 
Republican  form  of  government  law  is  simply  the  crystallised 
will  of  the  voters.     We  don't  go  to  Topeka  to  And  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state,  nor  to  Washington  to  find  tin  gorenunent  of 
ihe  United  States.     AVe  onlj   find  the  agents  of  the  government 
at   these  points.     Oar  government   is  divided  Into  about  twelve 
milliOD   parts.      Each    part   is  represented   by  a  voter  and  I 
?oter  is  answerable  to  God,  his  home,  and  his  country  tor  the 
ho  makes  of  his  ballot.    To  Legalise  the  saloons  we  common*  ■ 
the  polls  with  a   whisky   ballot.     And   it   mat. 
whether  it  is  casi  by  a  preacher,  teacher,  layman,  or  khngj  if  it 

is  in  favor  of  a  whisky  candidate,  or  ruin  ruled  party,  it  i 
whisky  ballot.  Now  thi>  whisky  ballot  l>eiu£  east  for  a  whisky 
party  ^ives  ns  the  whisky  law  aud  the  whisky  law  givefl  us  tin- 
whisky  saloon.  Behind  the  pulpit  stands  a  man  with  a  white 
necktie,  voting  for  a  saloou  party.  The  man  with  the  white 
incktic  represente  the  church.  He  has  just  come  from  the  tain 
ily  altar.  ITis  wife  and  children  joined  him  in  repeating  the 
Lord's  prayer.  -Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven,  hallowed  be 
Thy  name,  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  Berth  as  it 
is  in   Heaven,'*   with  240  i.   »nd  Republican  liqnor 

ban  in   the  land  I     Four  tickets  are  given  to  this  man,  a  Demo 
ic,  Republican,  Prohibition,  and   People's  Party  ticket      lb* 
at  once  casts  the  People's  Party  ticket  aside,  declaring:  that  it  is 
made  up  of  a  lot  of  "sore-headed  cranks,  demagogues,  and  ra 

brained  fools."     lie  io..ks  seriously  at  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

says  it  is  right  and  lie  would  like  to  \  ote  it  but  he  don't  want  to 
"throw  his  vote  away."  .lust  like  Peter,  who,  nearly  two 
thousand  \  ears  ago.  at  the  elect  ion  in  Jeru^ahm  between  Harah 

the  robbeTj  and  Christ,  the  Savior  of  men   knew  thai  Christ 
all  right,  bat  when  he  saw  the  crowd  all  Rocking  to  Barab 

has  denied   the  Sax  lor   lest  he   might    olVeud  the   majority   win* 

;  b>  Barabbas;  bo  he  oext  takes  a  Democratic  ticket,  which 

has  a  rooster  at  its  head,  aid  then  a  Republican   ticket  which   ifl 
ornamented    with    an   eagle.      The   placing  of    ;in    fiagk    00    One 
nd  a  rooster  on  the  other  i>  done  to  enable  old  party    I 
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to  distinguish  a    Memncralic  from  a   Republican  ticket.     An\ 

perBOH  poKM^sSi-d  Of  sulliciont  BSDeS  to  tell  a  nntstcr  frOIIJ  ;iu  < 

is  thus  enabled  to  know  which (A  the  two  t»hi  parties  lit-  votes  for. 
vt  last  he  selects  an  old  party  ticket    Joel  then  steps  ap  t« 

polls  the  man  wearing  tin*  white  apron  ;  he  is  from  the  saloon. 
Se  did  not  ask  that  the  kingdom  be  establish^!  on  ie>  la 

Heaven,  for  he  knew  thai  if  such  a  prayer «  loon 

would  have  to  go.     This  much  may  l>e  said  in  hifl  favor,  l,.   I, 
uot  acted  the  hypocrite.     He  promptly  throws  the  People'^  !' 
ticket  aside  with  the  remark  that   "  we  already  have  two  whisky 
parties  and  have  no  use  for  a  third. "     Be  has  no  use  for  a  I 
hihitiou  ticket   and  therefore  selects    the    same    kind  of   ttl 
chosen  by  the  man  with  the  white  necktie.     They  are  placed  in 
the  ballot  box,  and  when  the  sworn  judges  come  to  count  them 
they  are  utterly  unable  to  distinguish  the  ticket  c;ist  by  tin*  man 
front  the  saloon  from  that  cast  by  the  minister.     That  kind  •■' 
voting  is  doing   more   bo   destroy   the   power  4)1'  the  church   than 

could  be  accomplished  by  a  thousand  Ingersolls. 
WA0TSO9  M(iNi;v   \vn  ICANHOOD. 

Ovei  tin-  «  uunters  of  these  240^796  Democratic  and  Kvpublican 
liqu.tr  booses  was  expanded  in  L8OT  the  sum  of  our  bOUon,  five 
hundred  and  seven  millions  of  dollars.  All  wasted  over  the 
liquor  counters  in  a  single  year.  What  a  Legacy  to  leave  ft 
enlightened  and  civilised  people!  Ami  yel  Ui  the  face  oi  this 
outrageous  system,  these  two  old  parties  ask  a  Christian  man 
bis  ballot  This  expenditure  over  the  Liquor  counters  would 
more  than  pay  off  the  national  debt  iii  a  single  y«  :o  it  iseq 
to  the  Bsseand  valuation  of  all  the  taxable  wealth  of  five 
like  Kansas,  it  would  build  1,507,000  comfortable  homes  for 
the  many  homeless  families.  What  would  that  mean.'  More 
-  for  our  men  to  go  out  in  the  timber  and  out  down  the  t  reee, 
more  cross-cut  saws,  more  men  to  handle  them,  andaav  these 

ee  up  into  saw  logs,  more  oxen,  more  log  wagons,  man 

chains,   more  o\  diiwis  to  haul    these   |0g8  tO  the  mill,  and  mOTO 
Saw  mills,  a&d  more   men   (<>  run  them,  more  teamsters  to  haul 
this  lumber  after  it  is  eat  up  tor  building  purpose*,  more  rail 
ways  to  carry  it  into  the  different  section.-  of  the  country,  tnoi 


carp  id  more  brick  end  stone  aiaeoos,  a 

more  shingle  mai  -inters,  more  paper  hangers.    This 

one  evil  blotted  out.  and  tin*  money  posted  ovei 

turned  Into  legitimate  channels,  would  set  the  hai rand 

going  in  eTBTT  tffWIl   and   hamlet   b)    this  land,  llius  doing  D 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  settle  the  labor  question.     To-day 
(id  two  men  bunting  one  job;  that  is  what  makes  wages  low. 
Blot  out  the  liquor  traffic,  and  there  will  be  two  jobs  hunting  Int- 
one man.  and  that  is  what  makes  wages  high. 

rfo  East  \  wBtvnxR  not  old  pastors. 
Ther-  i-  abeolnfcely  bo-day  no  issue  between  the  old  parties, 
ep1  a  scramble  tor  the  offices,  lake  Democrat,  "How  do 
yon  feel  about  prohibition  in  Kansas'"*  and  lie  win  reply.  u  1  am 
for  resubmission."  •And  bow  do  yon  feel,  Mr.  Republican  1" 
'*€>,  we  are  against  resubmission  red  hot;  wean  tor  constitu- 
tional convention."  The  Democrats  submit  only  part,  and  the 
Bepnblicana  want  to  submit  all.  &ak  a  Democrat  "How  do 
yon  stand  on  th«'  whisky  Question '"  and  he  win  reply,  ■•  VFe  are 
for  a  well-regulated,  judicious  license  system";  and  ask  a  Be* 
publican,  and  he  «iii  say,  '  We  are  for  a  license  system,  well 
regulated  and  judicious."  Y mi  ask  a  Bepnblioaa  how  Demo 
crani  stand  on  the  tariff,  and  he  will  reply,  "They  are  tor  i 
Trade."     "And  how  do  you  stand.  Mr.  Republican?'     "O,  we 

lor  reciprocity."  rou  sm  Democratic  Free  Trade  mi 
fair  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  United  states  and 
Canada,  while  Republican  reciprocity  means  a  fair  exchange  of 
eommodities  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  \sk  a 
Democrat^  IfHon  do  yon  stand  on  the  tariff?1'  and  he  will  reply, 
UW<  tariff  reform  ";  and  how  do  you  stand,  Mr.  Repub- 

llean  I   and  tin-  answer  eomes,    "  We  are  for  reform  of  the 
tarift" 

For  fehirtj  yean,  whenever  these  two  old  p  i  mything 

about  the  tariff,  theg  have  claimed  to  be  some  kind  of  tarU 
formers.     It  is  amusing  to  old   Democrat  traveling 

the  ■  talking  about  "war  taritT."  when  it'  he  would  go 

to  the  records  be  would  Bad  thai  the  Republican  war  tariff  from 
1861  to  L86fi  averaged  bet  34  per  cent,  while  the  Democratic 
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Mills  bill,  bweatg  five  ywi  after  the  war  ^jras  over,  w. 

8  per  cent  higher  Mum  the  Republican  war  tariff,     IV 

Mills  bill  via  4^  per  tont,  ami  the  Republican  Is  ;  w*> 

t;  per  cent    Only  five  cents  between  them.    Imagine  t; 

maaship  that  makes  a  national  issue  over  five  cents  on  the  i 

and  rails  prohibitum  a  "aide  lane."     I  am  not  speak u 

tariff  t«»  bind  any  political  organization]  I  simply  draw  my  own 

conclusions  upon  the  matter.     1  belong  to  no  political  \ 

train  with  tin*  Prohibition  party  because  it  shapes  ite  platform 

of  i  -  in  accordance  with  my  conscience. 

helping  inr  will  I  wear  the  collar  of  any  political  o 

Partj  slavery  has  been  the  curse  of  this  country. 

i  \ivfir  BYBTBM  WBOKQ  IN  l'IMM'li'i  i 
I  take  the  position  that  the  whole  tariff  system  is  win 
principle.     It  lei  Ees  Its  burdens  on  what  we  consume,  h 
apon  what  we  possess,  thus  making  the  day  laborer  oontrib 
as  much  to  support  the  government  as  we  impose  upon  a  million 
aire.     Any  system  that  does  that  is  robbery.     They  Bay  U 
tects  labor,  including  the  tanner;  but  tariff  never  protected  an> 
tanner  or  laboring  man  in  the  laud. 

In  Indiana,  a  year  or  two  ago,  I  was  discussing  thit 
1  Bald  the  tariff  never  protected  any  man's  muscle,  and  b4 
close  of  my  address  a  young  man  came  up  to  me  and  said,  "  You 
are  rjghfl  ;  twenty    Hoosier'  boys  were  discharged  from  the  rail- 
way service  this  afternoon."     I  said,  "What  were  you  doing?" 
""We   were  section  hands."      "How   much  did  yon  get  a  d  . 

[netg  eenta>"    (lAnd  why  were  you  disci  '  ''To  make 

room  for  some  black  Italians  who  worked  cheaper."     Where  did 
the  Protection  come  in  for  these  boyst    To-morrow  nil 
ksmilh   goes   into   his  shop   and   takes   Qp  the  hoof  Ol 
dollar  pony   thai    has  a  thirty  dollar  tariff  on  it,  under  the  Me 
Kiuley    bill.      So  yon  sec  it    is    "protected."        lie   picks  up  a 
horseshoe,  that    is   protected;  pieks   up   a   hammer,  and   that    is 
protected,  picks  up  a  horseshoe  nail,  and   that  is  protected.      He 
proceeds  with  the  protected  hammer  t<>  drive  the  protected  oaU 
through  that  protected  shoe,  Into  that  protected  pony'a  hoof]  and 
everything  in  thai  transaction  is  protected  but  the  blacksmith's 
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le.      We  lUM  rade  in   that  saU  nvi'i    tin1   hunt.      Aim! 

•   Because  we  can  bring  En  shiploads  "t"  blacksmith's  cm 

WlthOlU  |»:i>iu  tfiffi 

a  former  hai  Ave  hoys.    One  is  nine;  another is  twe] 
another  fifteen,  and  a  fourth  eighteen,  and  a  fifth  twenty-one 
years  of  age,     n.*  wants  them  to  carry  500  pounds.     It  hi*  Ess 
kind  ami  just  Gather]  he  will  divide  the  load  according  to  their 
physical  ability  to  bear  it.     lie  will  put  160  pounds  on  tin-  bi 
shoulders  of  the  man  of  twenty-one,  ami  L30  on  tin  ^  of 

the  eight  "hi  boy,  and  100 pounda  o&  the  fifteen«year  old, 

ami  t.'i  pounds  on  tin-  twelve-year-old  boy,  and  28  pounds  on  the 

nine-\ear  old.  and    the   DOVH    thus    loaded    walk  down  the  street, 

eaeb  one  aarrying  no  more  than  his  physical  ability  allows  him 
to  bear.  Does  the  tarifl  do  thatt  No.  The  tariff  puts  p  hun- 
dred pounds  on  eaeii  of  them,  and  the  great  strong  fellows  waits 
down  sheet,  and  gron  and  prosper,  while  the  Little  ones,  bo 
down  under  their  tremendous  burdens^  remain  runts  all  then 
lives, 

I  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  and  the  right  of  everj  i  ttfseo,  blade  or  white,  rich  or  i- 
who  has  earned  an  honest  dollar,  to  spend  it  anywl  the 

face  oi"  God's  green  earth  it  will  bring  the  greeted  return  with- 
out Iwiing  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a  favored  tew  tor  the  pi 
ilege.     Bow  would  i  support  the  government  1    I  will  tell  you. 

1  would  support   it   by  levying  the  burden  upon  the  wealth  in 
stead  of  upon  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

The  battle-scarred  veteran.  Comrade  tugallSj  in  his  speech  de- 
livered in  the  United  states  Semite  on  the  nth  da\  of  January, 

1891,  said   that   under  OUT  present   system  of  government  thirty 
thousand   men   have   been  enabled  tO  absorb  mure  than  one  halt' 

of  the  wealth  of  all  the  people  of  this  great  nation,  while  a 

million  American  citizens,  able  and  willing  to  tod,  arc  bOttH 
damps  begging  Cor  bread,  and  innocent  women  are  forced  to 
prostitution  or  suicide  to  prevent  beggary.     And  in-  tells  us  thai 

there  is  00  natural  CaUSS  he    this  appalling  condition.      I  do  not 

wonder  at  it.     I  have  a  list  of  r:i*j  articles  of  common  use  upon 
which  the  McKinlej  bill  increased  the  tariff.    Among  them  I  hud 
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clothing,  blankets,  queen's  ware,  hardware,  glass,  and  tinware, 
while  agates,  uncut  diamonds,  emeralds,  fashion  plates,  garnets, 
ivory,  medals,  stuffed  birds,  and  all  precious  stones  are  on  tbe 
free  list !  Why  tax  the  necessities  of  the  poor  and  let  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  rich  come  in  free  f  Why  not  support  the  government 
by  taxing  the  wealth,  the  luxuries  instead  of  the  necessities  of 
the  people  t  Do  away  with  this  system  of  legalized  robbery. 
Give  the  poor  man  a  chance  to  get  a  little  home  for  himself  and 
family.  Hold  the  big  fellows  down  and  lift  the  little  fellows  up 
and  thus  equalize  the  opportunities  to  get  along  in  the  world, 
and  the  "  Calamity  Howler"  will  be  heard  no  more  in  the  land, 

John  P.  St.  John. 
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I  SAVE  read  BBveraJ  articles  from  the  pen  of  Hon  David  a. 
Wells,  on  economic  subjects;  and  although  differing  from 

him  tm  many  points,  I  have  always  recognized  B  great  deal  of 
fares  and  merit  in  his  writings;  hut  in  reading  the  article  on  tlie 
••Protectionist/'  in  the  Amm  iron  Journal  uf  Fo&ttai)  of  September, 
f  tail  to  iind  either  Logk  or  plausibility,  and  J  am  surprised  ai 
tin-  entire  absence  ol  anything  to  confirm  my  previous  good 
opinion  ul*  his  ability   as  an  OOOnoi&iC   writer.     I  therefore   I 

lied  iu  using  the  terms  illogical,  short  sighted,  and  absurd. 
But  terms  do  not  settle  the  question,  and  we  win  therefore  eon- 
c  some  of  the  propositions  he  sets  forth.  Be  BajTfl  thai  "I 
coarse  the  farmer  most  sett  bia  tnrplna  Onl  of  the  10,000 
bushels  of  oorn  he  ran  use  only  1,000,  and  0tooo  boshels  most 
be  sold  In  order  bo  buy  what  in*  needs  of  other  things,  and 

"he   must    be   stupid   indeed   who  does   DOfl    ai    0O06  BBC   thai  the 

iter  the  facilities  afforded  to  him    for  exchange,  Mich  as  good 

roads,  bridges,  horses  and  wagons,  cheap  and  swift  railroads  and 

steamships,  low  toils,  freights,  and  taxes,  the  greater  will  be  the 

opportunity  for  exchange  and  trade  DO  advantage." 

II-  re  are  meiil  ioned  nine  ditVenmt  means  of  facilitating  trade, 
and  we  might  add  a  tenth,  and  indeed  "queer"   Prota 

do  elaim  that  oiii1  more,  at  least,  is  necessary.  Mr.  Wells  would 
call  this  a  restriction,  but  we  insist  that  it  is  a  facility  EM  well. 
Every  one  of  the  nine  items  n  l  represents  a  tax  in  some 

shape.    The  farmer  la  taxed  for  roads,  taxed  for  bridges,  t 

for  horses  and  \\ ;  cad  for  tolls  and  freights,  railroads  and 

ships.     In  other  words  he  is  taxed  for  all  his  facilities. 

SOW   |fl  it   not    strange    that    so    mu   |  ion   should    1»*  a 

benefitl     Is  it  possible  that  a  Free  Trader  will  admit  that  b 
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trion  and  restriction  lead  to  prosperity  in  business  1    Then 

Lave  this  logical  eoodusloa      Tuxes  are  sometimes  u  benefit 
facilitate  exchange;  and  are  unt  necessarily  u  "burden."     V 
Free  Traders  this  last  word  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  word 
"taxes,"  and  in  the  same  connection  we  usually  see  "infamoi 
"iniquitous,"    ami   "robbery."      These  an  the  pel   words  we 
bear  on  all  sides,  and  naathinlcs  might  apply  just  as  well  to  some 
of  the  items  mentioned  as  to  a  very    Important  item    not   men 
tloned  to  the  ulna    Of  coarse  re  do  not  think  they  apply  to 
either. 

Suppose  the  farmer   claims   that   the  nine  facilities  are  not 
enough,  attd  he  needs  one  more  t<>  help  him  out  w  ith  his  surplus 
Of  -»,000  bushels  of  com  ;  and  suppose  he  says  lie  want*  a  law 
passed  to  tax  him   BO   that    he  may   have   this  extra   help.  Mr. 
Wells  would  tell  him   he  has    all    he   needs,  and   the  extra 
would  liea  •'burden,"  that   it   would  be  a  "shot-gun" 
of  himself  and  others.     But  he  will  reply  that   the  tax  will 
help  just  as  other  taxes  have  helped  him,  and  he  is  always  ready 
to  spend  money  iu  order  that  he  may  have  greater  returns, 

This  it  IB  said  interferes  with  the  natural  law  of  supply  am! 
demand.  Just  so,  all  taxes  or  taritls  interfere  with  this 
we  always  have  taXCfl  ;  we  jievor  have  trade  or  exchange  without 
B  law  of  supply  and  demand  whieh  is  more  or  Le68  artificial.  It 
Is  never  natural.  Legislation  makes  the  demand  stronger  and 
the  supply  greater.  This  is  sound  political  economy  for  our  own 
people,  wliatevri  it  may  be  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Legislation  has  given  US  most  of  our  facilities  for  trade,    ■ 
ran  Mil  another;  and  yet  Mr.  Wells  says,  "There  never 

has  been  a  case  in  all  human  experience,  when  the  removal  of 
restrictions — natural  and  legislative — on  trade,  did  not  result  in 
the  extension  of  trad.',**    Taxes  for  roads,  bridges,  etc 
StziCtionS]  should  they  be  opposed! 

But  it  is  said  that  son  lecessary,  but  theyai 

ii!e!\   necessary*     The  native  North   American  Indian-  did 

not  tax  themselves  :  the  native  Afrieau  does  uot  do  so;  he  m 

no  roads  and  brid  railroads  or  ships;  wh\  should  lie 

himself  to  build  them.1     We  consider  these  things  a  neoeae 
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but   rlu-y  ;uv  only  In  quiring  luxuries, 

Mr.  Wells  begs  the  whole  question  by  assuming  that  all  re- 
strictions are  hurtful,  and  give  no  corresponding  benefit;  bnt 
if  on  i  iotdoii  "  in  trade  may  :if  the  same  time  be  a  facility. 

as  I  have  shown.  90  may  another,  and  unless  be  shows  that  the 
tariff  has  do  benefits  equal  bo,  "i 

tiot  gun  "  Is  b  Failure. 
To  a  social  community  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we 
I  be  future  as  nell  ha  t lie   present,  and  we  niii>t  see  tin-  n- 

fAty  of  present  ■  future  benefit  ■   le 

1  apon  i-\  most  Individuals  in  business,  but  the  g 1  of  the 

general  public  tonal  generally  be  improved  bi  ktion,  the 

being  tie  same  in  both  oases. 

But  Mr.  Wells  la  anxious  about   the  fanner's  surplus,  ami  he 

iratoget   tt  Into  England.     Why  England  1     is  it  note  fed 

that  we  bares  better  ma  re  ftw   hie  9,000  bushels  1    In 

fact  9,000  "'ut  of  ererj    10,000  bushels  are  needed  hen*,  bo  thai 

he  has  a  very  small  surplus  bo  Bell  abroad,  ami  is  it  not  possible 
that  we  might  by  legislative  restriction,  tarnish  a  market  for  all 
of  it  here?     It    ma\   cost  Bometibing  to  do  it:  but   everything 

costs,  and  is  not  a  home  market  worth  anything  to  us?    It  makes 

no  difference  whether  the  expense  oonalBtB  in  a  tax  (bra  railroad 

or  a  restrictive  tariff,  if  the  future  tneonu tnpensatee  for  the 

expense,    The  claim  'it  the  Protectionisl  is  thai  thetariff  re- 
striction uiil  result  in  benefits  more  than  equal  to  t  he  ••  bur<l. 
it  Imposes,  and  nance  thfl  1"  mag  b*  1 

than  a  curse. 

All  that  Mr.  Wells  has  said  applies  .is  well  to  a  tariff  fo 
enne  as  ;"  a  protective  barifL    The  tariff  for  revenue  Ea  only  a 
benefit  Ln  kfl  it  furnishes  the  means  of  a  good  government; 

lint  a  protective  tariff  does  all  this  ami  fosters  our  own  industries 
besides.  It  i*  a  "road"  to  success  and  a  bridge  to  prosperity. 
Our  "gnu  behind  the  bush"  has  become  a  very  friendly  gun 
and  shoots  the  game  that  supplies  our  table.  Borne  industries 
and  home  competition,  mam*  possible  by  the  protective  tariff, 
redie  -  of  prodncta  that  we  must  have,  ami  we  are  now 

paid  back  for  all  we  have  expended    That  this  is  the  result 
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have  numberless  examples  as  proof  and  every  ode  who 
well  informed  a*  bo  the  progress  Of  our  industrial  and  the  pi 

on   products   must    know   thai  w* 

transfer  an  industry  t<>  this  country  we  have  benefited  0 
in  several  ways.     The   prodUi  tads  here;  the  Done; 

pay  for  them  stays  here;  tin-  men  who  make  them  bay  tl 
necessities  as  well  as  theti  luxuries  here.     They  eat  the  fan 
corn  and  be  does  not  Deed  ■  ship ;  be  may  not  even  need  i 

road.      The  farmer  has  much   less  competition  at   home  than  fat 
has  d  therefore  the  home  market  is  the  host. 

Mr.  Wells  says  that  the  government  does  not  need 
obtained  try  tariff  on  protected  articles.     This  is  si  We 

must  gel  it  in  this  way  or  some  other.    The  revenue  fcarilS 

and  B  tax  only;  the  protective  taritl 'give*  us  revenue  and 
more  besides.     That  which  gives  as  the  □  iaf  which 

should  choose. 

a  protective  tariff  may  raise  prices  temporarily  but  the  Call  in 
prio  G  to  follow  in  most  cases  if  not  in  all  ;  that  is 

williug  to  pay  more  for  |>:  i  period  In  order  that 

we  may  buy  them  cheaper  for  all  time  to  come,  and  in  ordei 
we  may  buy  Hhem  in  a  borne  market  rather  than  a  foreign  maa ; 
The  legislation  neoessarj  to  effect  this  is  true  political  e< 
The  Free  Trade]  Let  supply  and  demand  regulate  tl 

legislation  is  restriction,  burdens  the  people  with  taxes.  ^( 
license  to  rob  us."     -   I  hese  taxes.''  they  say,  "do  not  help  ns; 
we  prosper  in  spite  of  ihem."     Just  as  well  sa\  thai  the  citizens 
of  a  city  prosper  in  spite  of  sanitary    laws,   or  laws  which 
them  for  good  streets  or  laws  which  compel  them  to  build 
proof  houses,  waterworks,  etc     Why  do  citizens  tax  thi  i 
for  bounties  and  land  as  an  inducement  to  manufacturers  to  locate 
with  them  I    Do  they  expect  no  returns  1    Are  the>  not  justified 
iu  tl-  -■-  by  future  results  1    Eave  they  not  a  b  rkel 

(>m   their  merchandise,  and  is  not  their  property  enhanced  In 
value?    Here  are  taxes  and  restrictions,  here  is  the  gun  in  the 
bush  again,     I  have  never  yet  heard  a  Free  Trader  obje< 
them  in  this  shape.     Mr.  Wells  saj  s,  *'  Revenue  is  not  I  > 
jit  for"   En  the  Protection  Laws,  aud  yet  he  knows  th 
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ri  of  "in  oUected  by  such  laws.    We  protect 

and  encourage  OUr   home   industries  ami   colled    revenue   at    the 

same  time.     We  restrict  the  foreign  industry  and  en  oar 

own.     We  nee  the  "shotgun"  bo  bring  oar  market  borne,  and 
while  it  ooflti  something  to  boild  a  '  maiket  house"  wears 
lug  to  paj  tin*  cost  in  order  t<>  gel  the  borne  market.    doing  into 
a  new  business  always  cotfa  money]  maj  coal  move  than  we  eon 
make  to  years,  bat  we  do  not  hesitate  on  that  account j  om 

i.Im-i  gun1    beoomee  a  useful  banting  gun,  astablie 
industries,  gives  work  to  the  laboring  man  at  borne,  gives  > 
market  to  the  merchant  and  the  former. 

Edwaid    Atkinson,    B  ader,    tells    as   that    Wages   were 

never,  in  this  or  au>  country,  relatively  higher  and  the  neoesBa* 
of  nte  wen-  never  relative!}  Lower  than  thej  arc  m  this 

country  to-da>  ;  that  is.  we  c;iii  buy  more  with  a  day's  labor 
than  we  Over  could  in  any  country.  But  he  and  other  Free 
Traders  will  teli  us  that  this  prosperity  is  due  to  improved  ma 

(  hlllt'IA. 

Now  the  improvement  in  machinery  is  dependent  on  indna- 
iu  whieh  machinery  can  be  used.  The  Endustrj  must  exist 
before  improvement  takea  place.  inventors  do  noi  invent  and 
improve  and  wait  foi  the  industry  bo  come,  if  we  ss  Amen 
have  any  superior  inventive  power,  it  we  can  add  anything  to 
the  world's  wealth  by  invention  and  improvement,  we  must  Urol 

have  the  Opportunity,  and  nothing  is  clearer  to  the  unprejudi-  •  -1 
mind  than  that  the  protective  tariff  furnished   this   Opportunity. 

We   can    now   see   that    not    only  the    industry  hut  the    Improved 

machinery  Itaalf  is  dependent   on   the   protective  tariff      Indus- 

-   are  schools  and   talents   are  cultivated  in  them.      Without 

tibea  In  our  own  country  we  depend  on  the  rest  or  the 

world  for  what  tlu*>  may  give  as,  good,  had.  "i-  indifferent ;  >*ith 
them  our  own  native  genlns  has  a  chance  tor  development,  and 

Certainly  is  interior  to  none   in   the   world.      We  eannot  afford  to 

the  benefits  of  the  talents  of  the  people  of  this  great  eountrj 

tor  lack  of  schools  in  Which  to  cultivate  them. 

Free  Traders  are  verj  much  opposed  to  the  Protection  of  the  tin 

plate  industry .  and  aaj   WO  cannot  make  tin  plate.      We  art  mak- 
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tag  it,  ami  will  soon  make  nearly  all,  if  not  all  we  use,  and  will 
make  it  for  export  besides.     When  we  do  this  Free  Traders  wfll 

Protection  did  noi  do  it.     Although  a  large  number  <<f 
toriesare  En  operation  and  being  built  as  a  dear  result  of  the 
McKinlej  hill,  and  although  En  a  short  time  tin  plate  will  I 
U\w  ot  lower  'iiiin  before  the  taxing  they  cannot  Bee  eoom 
paying  a  Little  more  tor  bin  plate  tor  two  years  and 
it  chi  rii"\  cannot  see  economy  In  s 

ten  dollars  In  order  to  gel  bank  one  hundred  it'  tl ■- 
tective  tariff  behind  it     Tariff  is  a  tai  I  a  borfl 

this  ia  .ill  bhexfe  m  of  it.  ami  la  all  they  can  make  oral  of  it, 
minded  here  thai  as  soon  as  we  makes!!  "! 
plate  we  will  haw  calamity  upon  us.     We  will  shnl 

competition  abroad  and  a  powerful  tin  trust  wi] 
ivsnii  of  Protection,     In  other  words,  prosperity  and  the  ability 
to  produce  all  we  need  of  tin  plate  or  anj  other  produi  I 
astrous  and  calamitous,  accord  Sfr.  Wells,  and  we  should 

do  nothing  to  make  a  trust  possible,    [f  prosperity  leadfi  I 
let  as  not  be  prosperonSj  anything  to  avoid  trusts-     Of  coarse 
Mr.  Wells  would  prefer  thai  Wales  should  make  all  our  tin  pi 
l hat  we  should  not  compete  with  her.      Be  lias  no  tear  of  a  trust 

there,     English  capitalists  do  not  like  trusts,  -t  it  the. 
the  difference  l>etw-een  a  trust  abroad  and  a  trust  at  home 

.  i  that  the  benefits  "!'  a  home  industry  would  be  no  ootnpen 
sation  for  it.     Nothing  can  overcome  the  fear  <-f  trosts  En  the 
minds  hi"  (free  Traders  when  fighting  Protection,  but  >till  I 
like  them  when  tin  v  are  In  business  for  themsei 

The  ahsurditg   of  o  self-evident  thai  we  need  no 

answer  t*i  all  Mr.  Wells  has  said  about  trusts,  which  auionm- 
this  .*    Prosperous  home  Industries  engender  trusts,   ri. 
let   us  not   Ih1  prosperous  afl   home. 

To  ose  Mr.  Wells'  "ii  :  Nou  Protectionist! 

"  in  short  t"  oarry  out  logically  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  Mr.  Md 
■  •lit  Industry,  \  ou  would  huvi 
i  he  0Ui  and  lei]  ■  ttNlbte.'1 

Now  there  is  certainly  no  such  logic  in  Mr.  MeKinlev's  virus. 


Bis  plan  is  to  produce  ;ill  we  k\uu  increase  otn   test  market  ir. 

order  that  we  may  Ball  all  ws  on   produce,      t 

this  is  pi  Mr.  Wells1  views  would  be  these  i    In  order 

to  avoid  taxes  and  trusts  buy  your  r in  p] 

you  need,  abroad  ;  manufl  -  little  as  possible,  sell  ootfa 

inn  and  buy  abroad  ail  yon  can  En  orde:  bo  hid 

them  to  buy  your  corn.    This  was  the  logic  oi  England  with 

reference  u<  the  Ajnerfean  coloni<  Dry  ago;  this  Is 

logic  "i    ;ti   Pre*  and  is  the  Logic  of  every  man  who 

opposes  I  be  SIcK  Inley  i-iii,  even  of  those  who  deny  thai  the] 

Free  Trader©;  tor  the  Democrats,  who  sag   Ihej   :i"    not  Free 

;<is,  use  ili«'  vhp  osed  by  confessed   I 

rradara.  The  arguments  which  lit  Free  Trade  oannol  poasibly 
fit  moderate  Protection.  The  theories  are  directly  opposite. 
'i  lit-  theories  of  moderate  Protection  a  b  Protection  are 

the  same,  and  the  only  question  is  one  "»'  expediency  as  bo  the 
degree  of   Protection,     When   the  Protei 
nmsl  protect,  aoonebol  the  Pree  Trader  can  saj  thai  we  must 

The  moderate  Protectionist  can  "ni>  say,  u  Fes,  n 
bnl   how   iniu'iif"    Then  we  hare  ;i  disoossioB  of  expedii 
with  reference  to  what  should  be  protected  and  to  what  amount 
\Yt  these  two  classes  of  Democrats  use  the  same   brguments  and 

Tu  unable  t<»  see  their  absurd  contradictions. 

Democratic  Free  Traders  are  or  seem  to  be  very  anxious  about 
oar  foreign  market  and  try  t<»  convince  us  that  if  we  do  not  buy 
of  Great  Britain  we  cannot  sal]  to  her.  Thus  is  .1  bugbear  of  the 
silliest,  kind.  Great  Britain  to-dao  boys  of  us  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  we  bnj  of  her,  and  the  <lirt'erence  is  growing 

i  i  hat  it  i>  r\  Ldenl  thai  om  selling  I 
Britain  Is  not  dependent  on  our  buj  Lng  of  her. 

Governments  do  not  trade,  they  only  Legislate 
ost  Great  Britain  because  it  is  to  on  -i  bo  do  so.     She 

does  not  legislate  against  us  because  it  wnulil  i..  t»est 

interests.    She  wants  Free  Trade  and  needs  M  ;  we  do  not  want 
it  because  we  do  not  need  it.     A  of  Liverpool  wants  our  con 
wheat,  but  he  does  not  stipulate  t)'  as*  buy  manufactured 

products  of  his  friend  H  in  Manchester,      \  buys  <>f  us  because 
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he  gets  what  be  wants,  and  he  does  oof  care  whethei  B  » 

*«i  bo  Australia.     B  nella  bo  Australia  and  does  not  oare  whethei 

A  buys  of  Australia  or  America.     According  to  the  logic  oi" 
Welle  this  condition  of  affairs  would  stop  CUT  selling  ami   the 
protective  tariff  would  lx*   the  rause.     Our   markets   would 
tted  with  produce  which  we  could  not  sell  to  England  be* 
lo  not  buy  of  Euglaml.     Bat  facts  are  stronger  than  theories 
and  a  condition  confronts  o&    This  disposes  of  all  theoretics  difli- 
culty  about  the  far mer'fl  surplus.     Ee  can  sell  all  then 
maud  for,  and  Protection  cannot  make  the  demand  less,  but  it  wilt 
make  it  greater  at  home  where  the  market  is  always  sure  and  ;  • 

The  imagination  of  The  Calamitists  must  surely  be  unduly 
active.  Logic,  theories,  and  absolute  fad  are  all  against  them. 
Not  only  these  are  against   them,   but   they  are   against    one 

other  and  against  themselves.     A    Free    Trader  oanno 
moderate  Protectionist ;  and  a  moderate  Protection^,  (t    be 

a  Free  Trader.     They  are  absolutely  contradictory  in  the 
yd  we  see  the  *ame  helpless  Democrat  clinging  to  both   -plait 
Now  t-.  sum  up  the  discussion.     We  find  theee  (<qt 
t'Bestrictiona"  are  not  always  restrictions,  but  helps; 

"Taxes"  are  imt   •'  bui  dmis"  but  blCSSingS 
■■'I  .-iliiat*-  trade  and  exchange. 

"Taxes''  establish  liome  industries 
••  Ta\»'s"  establish  home  competition 
"Ta-  I  bbliflh  home  ntark<N. 

"Taxes"  furnish  occupations  for  thousands. 
"Taxes"  do  not  prevent  our  selling  abroad. 
••Taxes"  iimy  raifie  prices  for  a  ilori  time,  imt 
'•Taxes"  will  lower  prices  for  u!l  tina-  to  OOme. 
foxes"  for  Protection  furnish  revenue  needed. 
Finally  we  are  willing  that  Free  Traders  shall  call  a  tai 
Protection  a  tax,  if  they  will  explain  at  the  same  tim 

aarog  in  disguise,  or  let  ns  do  it  for  them.    We  i 
bo  accept  the  logic  of  the  WcKinlej  bill,  but  we 
willing  to  take  the  Logic  of  Mr,  Wells  unless  he  great!)  Lmpn 
rtudj  of  r.i.  ta  and  conditions, 

W.   T.  it \\  uk  vi  ru 
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HERE,  there,  and  everywhere  philanthropists,  professional 
and  otherwise,  are  diseaseing  the  " deplorable  condition  u 
of  out   laboring  classes,   without,   however,  suggesting  .1  plan 

which.  If  conscientiously   curried   «.ut,  would  have  ;i  h  ndenc\   To 

ri  existing  evila  Capital,  or  En  other  words,  the  employing 
class,  is  blamed  for  all  of  Che  bardshlpsendnrod  by  wage  workers, 
•*  Lnoroooo  the  wages  of  the  toiling  masses,"  say  these  Baperflda] 
students  of  soda]  affairs*  and  "happiness  and  prosperity  will  1m* 
role  and  not  the  exception";  forgetting  thai  the  law  of  sop- 
pl>  .Hid  demand  will  regulate  the  tabor  market  at  teasl  as  long 
as  there  are  mora  worker*  than  positions. 

Utopian  reform  schemes  have  a  tendency  t«»  bide  the  truth 
from  tin*  persons  most   Interested  to  the  rational  on  of 

Labor  problems,  and  their  advancement  i>.\  isible  philos- 

ophers— unfortunately  the  BSngUah  language  bas  no  synonym  for 
the  German    ■■  Weltverbt  --   eoatribnted  more  than 

anything  else  to  the  eetabUshmenl  ol  b  i  Dion  tyranny  ea- 

tin-K  foreign  totheapirll  of  American  Institutions. 

The  happiness  of  a  man,  no  one  win  deny,  does  not  depend  so 

mucli  on  the  amount  of  Ids  LnOOBU  .  ;is  it  dec-.  00    the    w  [sdom   of 

his  expenditures.     A  working-man  who  cams  |9  a  week  and 

a  month  is  Infinitely  happier  and  a  much  better  citi/cn 
than  a  skilled  mechanic  who  sai  week  and  owes  his 

grocer  and  butcher  CL0  at  the  end  of  the  month,     it  is  brae,  he 

m:i,\  have  had  a  larger  vuiiety  of  (bod  on  his  tabic,  lie  ma\  ha\e 
dressed  his  wife  and  children  better,    he   may   have  satisfied   his 

appetite  for  liquor  and  tobacco  t->  a  fuller  extent  than  the  other 
man  :  but  the  deficit  a  bleu  he  w  ill  bare  t«>  me.  | 
will  make  his  life   ini^Tal.le. 


////:  ,i.» 


Thi  it    Is  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction,  h 

r,trrfti]l\    nui'.M'd    hy    agitators    who.   tOO    indolent    to   work 

paw  i':it  at  the  ejcpeuse  of  these  dissatisfied  men.    CTuj 
strikes  are  precipitated  whenever  these  professional  leai 
lit  bo  create  a  disturbance  in  the  business  world ;  and  in  a  sho 
time  their  dnpes  become  ahjeet  slaves  ami  automatons,  bendln 

:i   the  beeh  of  designing  dictators 
their  wages  without  a  fchonghl  of  the  morrow. 

part]  press  of  the  country,  instead  of  pointing  oat  tfa 

errors  of  their  ways,  fills  Us  oolomns  with  unsubstantial  artacl 

in  praise  of  laboi  societies;  and  fulsome  flattery,  which  grow 

most  nauseating  just  before  elections,  is  dealt  out  In  qnantiti 

should  convince  those  most  interested  of  Its 

too  good   Eor  me  i  expression  freqm 

heard  in  workshops;  "and  I  propose  to  ha  id  time  whll 

I  win."      These  are  tin-  sentiments  of  tin-  man  who  Spend 

oent  of  bis  income  ami  runs  in  debt.     Be  enjoys  life  in  his  own 
peculiar  way  as  long  as  he  has  good  health.     He  patronises  the 
saloon  ami  the  variety  theater  and  is  [and  in  his  dennnclatio 
of  all  movements  Looking  toward  I  n  of  the  liquo 

He  never  thinks  of  sickness  or  hard  times.     His  am  in 
tionsiaiv«>.     ii.-  do,-  not  desire  to  excel  in  his  work,  as  th 
or  trades  assembly  to  which  he  belongs  has  decreed  th 
he  shall  no!  rei  ire  pay  than  the  most   incompetent 

ber  of  hisersJ  s,    In  short*  a  being  without  a  will  of  b 

own,  bound  to  an  organization  which  uses  him  at  its  will. 

\  n.t  net  claasof  working-men  detrimental  to  the  best  tn&eree 
of  the  labor  cause  is  represented  by  super-wise  individus 
bued  with  the  idea  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  remuner 
tion  accorded  to  the  educated  and  well-trained  brain-worker  an 
active  business  man.  These  Fellows  are  ever  on  the  alert  t 
l>M-<*d    dissension    among    their    lei  low  workmen,    and    in    Xhv\ 

obtrusive  waj  do  more  bo  strengthen  class  feeling  than  the 

narrow  -minded  plutOOraJ  aver  accomplished. 
What  the  Lmerican  working-man  needs  more  than  anythin 
Is  oonunon-sense  instruction   in  the  art   of  sai 

btors,  chronic  gamblers,  and  thoughtless  spemlthri 


most. 


Pro- 


have  btri  Little  influence  over  men  of  stead}  habits.  Possesion 
of  real  estate  or  rood?  money  -no  matter  ho*  small  the  amount 
may  !«•  -is  toe  m  of  conservatism]  ami  as  sin  hi  as  a  labor- 

man  has  accumulated  uisfixal  hnadred  dollars,  tin-  agitator 
-  bis  grip  on  ti i in  and  the  I  •   of  labor  baa  found  an- 

other adherent 

'iiic  man  who  is  determined  to  lay  by  a  certain  percentage  •  ■:' 
in-  ..in  do  so  without  denying  himself  an;   "i 

nec«-  I  La  his  determination  t> 

his  liquor  and  tobacco  bills  grow  smaller.  Bverj  married 
artisan.;  even  though  his  income  i**  bul  115  a  week,  can,  withooi 
Baerifieing  tin.-  comlbrl  of  bis  family,  -- 1 \  *-  12.50  out  of  bis 
weekly  '-arnings.     Two  dollars  and  fifty  centsaweek  invested  In 

ni'i  loan  association  will  entitle  the  Iw 
tor  to  a  principal  of  13,000  ai  the  expiration  of  a  period  ranging 
from  eighl  to  nine  years.     In  other  words,  the  systematic  sai 
of  about    Hi  per  rout   of   his  earnings  enables  the  ordin 
American  laborer  to  own  a  eosg  cottage  in  a  flan  yeai 
Of  course,  a  man  determined  to  provide  for  Ins  family  bj  in 
lng  his  sorpli  Jford  to  participate  la  groundless 

ke&     Elia  interests   -being  <>i  a  more  anbetantiaJ  nature  than 
those  of  agitator — -demand  close   i  ->u  i<>  work,  and  he 

bia  trade  rhal  'i   really  should  be— a 

purely  benevolent  organization,  which  protects  its  members  from 
petition  with  incapable  workmen,  and  stands  by  them  in  the 
hour  of  Btekneas  and  adveraity,  exercising  its  powei  biter 

of  labor  troubles  only  at  critical  times,  when  organized  capita] 

ntjits  to  usurp  unjust  prerc  ;>\  arbitrary  and  hel] 

methods 

The  conservative  labor  element  owes  its  strength  to  the  pru- 
dence of  its  members.     It  does  not  precipitate  strikes,  but  sub 
mils  its  demands  and  grievances  to  arbitration*     Backed  bj  the 
capital  honest!]  acquired  b]  h  tern,  LI  becomes  a  power  in 

the  business  and  social  affairs  of  the  sonntry,   '  hioh 

ephemeral  laboi  <tion>  with  anarchistic  and  sociali 

tendencies  present  a  sorry  Bight 
The  pawed  of  capita]  controlled  bj  corporations  ta  great 
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the  powe  apital  invested  by  working-men  lb  homes 

iniinitei\  greater     The  former  devetops  t !■#-  material  n 

Of  tin*  country,  tin-  latter  furl i lies  tin-  social   and   moral    institn 
tions  (rf  the  land  a-ainst  fin-  attacks  of  reckless  adventurers  and 

foreign  plotters. 

Economy,  then,  is  the  only  safe  road  to  wealth  and  g 
happiness,  and  the  sooner  this  troth  is  i  bj  all   6\merioafl 

working-men,  tin*  sooner  will  the  war  which  has  tor   mm 

been  waged  between  capita]  and  Labor  be  brought  bo  a  sntii 
tory  cud.      Judicious  Baring  of  surplus  earnings,   reason 
ideas  concerning  the  proper  mode  of  living,  and  temporanoe  Lu 
appetite  and  Language  are  the  cardinal  principles  upon  which 
labors  anti-poverty  society  must  be  founded. 

k*  r.ui."  some  will  ask,  "does  capital  owe  nothing  to  lab 
the  payment  of  a  small  weekly  stipend,  and  do  yon  expeel  wg 
workers  bo  be  satisfied  with  whatever  greedy  employers  may  be 
willing  bo  allow  them?"     By  no  means.     Labor  organisations 
composed  of  sober,  industrious  toilers,  and  directed  by  thought- 
ful men.  will  Uavc  public  sympathy  ob  their  aide  whenever  • 
pMrat ions  or  other    *■  soulless  '■    employers  should   attempt 
enforce  an  unjust,  reduction  of  wages  or  objectionable  regulations, 
and  the  public  would  sec  the  Laboring  class  protected  in  it  - 

The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  capital,  by  the  force  of  circusa 

stances  and  \t\  self- interest,  will    be   Compelled   to  share  some   of 
its  profits  with  labor.     Scores  of  profit-sharing  plans  and  reward- 
of ■merit  schemes  have  within  the  past  twi 
trial  by  progressive  employers,  and  from  da}  bo  daj  new  propo 

sitions    calculated    to    unite   Capital    and    labor    are    adl 

Bnl  -and  let  all  shiftless  woi king-men  note  it— the  iN-m-tici.. 
of  these  system  aVe  the  sober,   faithful  employees,  and  ti. 
most  injured  by  their  adoption  are  the  grumbling,  improvident 
workers,  who,  in  most   instances,  are  discharged  before  u 
reciprocal  reforms  are  Inaugurated. 

The  object  of  the  writer  has  not  been  to  gives  detailed  account 

of  co  operative  schemes,  but  to  point  out  some  of  the  errors  com 
nutted  by  a  Class  of  toilers  who,  although  having  ample  oppor- 
tunities to  become  better  informed,  waste  their  chances  in  lite  by 
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thoughtless  expenditures,  and  who,  instead  of  exercising  pru- 
dence and  accumulating  a  competency,  curse  the  social  limita- 
tions fixed  by  their  own  recklessness. 

The  plan  for  reform  here  submitted  is  not  Utopian.  Its  practi- 
cability can  be  tested  by  every  working-man,  and  if  some  of 
those  in  need  of  advice  should  accept  it  in  good  faith,  they  will 
cheerfully  pardon  the  writer  for  having  said  some  things  which 

at  first  glance  may  have  seemed  unkind. 

G.  W.  Weippiert. 


oniiS  AND  ENDS 


OT7B  intkiinational  POLICY, 

THE  Impression  seems  to  prevail  among  us  that  tin-  I 
States  like  the  king,  can  do  00  wrong,  and  wheneve 
oontnw  m  as  and  another  oountry  the  wajo 

of  our  statesmen,  politicians,  and  newspapers  decide  the  case  in 
advance;  and  MWimn  witliuut  tiie  trouble  of  a  thorough,  much 
less  Of  an  impartial  investigation  of  the  case,  that  wean 
right  and  the  other  side  wholly  wrong.  The  Idea  is  held  forth 
that  the  United  States  is  a  paclfo  kind  of  government  "thai 
suffereth  long  and  is  kind."  and  the  charge  of  ''jingoism  "  rhar 
has  beep  made  again*!  our  foreign  policy  at  times  finds  no  re- 
sponsive ehotd  in  ili«'  public  heart,  but  is  hooted  at 
prompted  by  partisan  motives  or  a  lack  of  proper  national  spirit. 

One  would  scarcely  dare  to  characterize  the  United  star* 
the  Russia  of  tin*  western  continent    Such  an  utterance  would 
be  as  strong  a  oasa  of  treason  as  that  assamed  against  the  boy 
who  was  reoe&tlj   strong  up  by  the  thumbs  thirty  min 
proposing  three  cheers  fop  the  erasy  fanatic  who  attempted  t<» 
assassinate  a  Pittsburg  capitalist  ;  and  yet,  if  a  prize  were  <>i! 
to  the  nation  of  this  continent  that  ran  ju-th  lay  claim  to 
tyrant's  place,  the  pi  il  would  rded 

to  tht-  United  states. 

The   readiness  with   which  a  large   majority  of  o 
in  the  national  legislature  last   winter  talked  i 
upon  poor  little  Chile  unless  she,  like  the  trembling  urchin  in 
presence  of  the  stern  master  with  cowhide  in  hand,  would 
she  was  sorry  for  haviug  done  "it/'  whatc\ei    --it"   ailghl 
irued   to  mean,  clearly   indicates  that   we  as  a  nation  ih 
act  as  reasonably  and  justly  as  might  be  expected  of  an  enli 
ened  people  whose  representatives  are  supposed  to  l>e  illumined 
by  the  torch  of  civilisation  and  guided  by  the  principles  of  the 
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Ligion,     ii  la  well  sometimes  to  be  told  of  our  fc 
especially  i»\  d  frfanda,  lest  we  become  "wise  bo  par  own 

conceit."     It  seems  peculiarly  timely  at  the  present  th 

speak  plainly  and  onderstandingly,  and  we  might 
almost  say  with  authority,  should  point  oal  bakes 

in  dealing  with  international  mattes,  nv  e  commend  bo  the  care- 
ful attention  of  every  reader  of  the  Joi  bnaj  the  artiole  in  tins 
number  on  "Our  Foreign  Relations,"  by  Prof.  Wooteey,  of  Yale 
University,  ami  published  in  tin*  "Yale  Review"  for  July.  It 
will  open  tin*  eyes  of  thone  who  read  it  i<>  (lie  difference  bet* 
an  impartial,  eareftil,  and  scholarly   view  of  the  oasea  in  point 

and   the  situation  88  described   by  papers  ttuii  I  li\ 

what  is  popularly  taken  as  a  spirit  of  patriotism  but  which  if 
patriotism  at  all  is  of  a  wry  cheap  ami  undesirable  quality. 


TECHNICAL   TKAIMN<.. 

Graduates  of  several  technical  schools  have  found  employment 
ii  the  <  arnegie  mills  at  Bomestaed  since  the  strike ;  and  Super- 
intendent Potter  says  that  these  young  men  have  surprised  him 
by  the  facility  With  which  they  have  learned  to  manipulate  novel 
machinery,  their  theoretical  training  making  them  apt  scholars. 
He  thinks  a  little  practice  will  i-emler  them  as  proficient  in 
handling  machinery  and  apparatus aa  most  of  the  high  salaried 
men  who  were  afl  work  when  the  strike  occurred. 

The  BaQioay  Revtmo  declares  that  tills  upsets  a  pet  theory  of 
Mr*  Carnegie  who  contended,  in  ■  controversy  two  years  i 
that  a  college  education  is  :(  detriment  rather  than  an  aid  to 
young  men  who  engage  in  manual  labor. 

Mr.  Potter's  report  is  certainly  a  good  argument  in  favor  O i 
technical  training,  but  WB  tail  to  m  argneaniuch  in  ft 

of  the  ordmar\  oollogs  course  so  far  as  the  trades  are  concerned, 
The  Btadsnts  who  entered  the  Homestead  mills  were  from  the 

chool  of  Min«>.  liny  Polytechnic  Beheol,  Stei 
[nstitate,  and  Boston  institute  ofTecht  hioh  call 

them  'illegej*  and  none  of  winch  are  colleges  in  the  ordi- 

nai\  t  Ihe  word.      If  a   do/en   graduates  of  those  col  - 
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where  tin-  time  ifi  spent  largely  on  Latin,  Greet 
ice  bad  gone  Into  the  mills  and  shown  great  aptness  for  ti 
it  would  argue  in  fevor  of  a  classical  education  for  th< 
hut  the  probabilities  are  Choi  thi  pari  of  such  a 

gent  would  have  found  its  place  in  the  "awkward  squad." 

En  technical  Bohoota  the  hand]  eye,  and  mind  are  all  tra 
no  staffing  the  aiemorj  u  iih  Greek  verbs  and  particles — met 
teal  principles  are  studied  and  mechanioal  drawings  made; 
a  young  man,  after  completing  iii<-  four  liege  001 

emned  03  Mr.  Carnegie,  would  not  know  the  difference  be- 
on  elatoh  and  new. 

Technical  schools  and  manual  training  schools  do  undoubtedly 

it  young  mm  bo  enter  occupations  that  require  a  skillful 

hand  and  a  trained  eye.    We  need  moiv  of  them  and  more  manual 

training  in  COlOieCl  tod  I  ith  OUT  public  scl La.     If  half  the  1 

sical  sohoola  and  colleges  of  the  country  were  changed  into  si 
Institutions  as  those  thai  sent  the  young  men  to  Homestead  mills 
the  country  would  be  much   better  off   in  reaped  to 
rational  advantages- 
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* 

&n  event  that  tends  bo  sustain  the  theory  that  man  has  tie 
tded  from  the  monkey  and.  in  fact,  thai  he  is  still 
in  gome  respects  was  tbe  tecent  pugilistic  combal  1  teleaiaa. 

eclipsed  bj  this  national  event  Even  the 
dn»ad  cholera  was  obliged  to  take  abbreviated  notices  In  the 
daily  papers;  and  the  candidates  for  the  hijrln  on  earth 

were  obliged  to  pas  one  day  and  leave  the  nation  ignorant  at 
whether  thej  drank  tea  w  or  breakfast,  in  ordei  thai  the 

win  might  1m»  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  brutal 

contest   between   two  sluggers  whose  only  qualities  worthy 
mention  are  brute  strength  and  more  than  ordinary  endurance. 

Let  any  Intelligent   man  compare  the  short   noti 
those  noble  men.  who  will  live  immortal  among  the  nauu 

world's  great     our  good  1 t  Whittier  and  oui  noble  editoi 

■itatesman  Curtis — with  the  coin  urns  devoted  to  tin*  New  <  h  Leai 


j,  and  Ms  cheeli   musl   tingle  with  shame  both  for  the 
depraved  public  taste  and  the  willii  [  the  press  bo  pandei 

olate  it. 
Ie  is  not  surprising  that  men  are  trilling  to  engage  as  prin 
palfl  in  this  demoralizing  business:  for  man  In  all  times  have 
been  willing  to  undertake  anything  bo  matter  how  dangerous  or 
degrading,  bow  painful  or  loathsome,  where  money  and  applause 
an  the  reward,     It  does  aeeni  remarkable,  however,  thai  tb 
are  bo  every  large  eitj  thousands  of  men  more  or  less  Intelligent 
*  ho  are  willing  (*►  pay  from  ten  to  twenty  ]i\  e  dollars  to  witness 
m»  brutal  and  thus  encourage  and  lend  m;  etfon 

t<>  the  demoralizing  practice, 

he  Olympic  Ohib,  under  whose  auspices  the  fighl  book  place^ 

dd  t"  have  had  #70,000  after  p  ■  ■  enormous  expenses. 

we  are  told  thai  everythi  d  off  orderly  and  pleasantly, 

and  there  seems  to  have  been  b&l  one  thing  lacking  to  make  the 

don  one  of  greal  mora]  influence  and  benefit.     It  was  per- 

Imps -.in  oversighl    that  the   proceeding  were  not   opened  with 

No  doubt  for  the  soke  of  the  notoriety  it  would  have 

given  him  some  minister  of  the  gospel  oouH  have  been  found, 

willing  to  invoke  the  divine  blessing.     Be  could  have  defended 

liiscourse  by  all<  U   ihe  fools  were  determined  to  fight 

anyway,  and  thai  being  the  case  it  mJghJ  as  well  be  done  decent^ 

aud  in  order, — something  after  lie-  Style  "I  tie*  minister  of  this 
eity  who  reeenth  proposed  opening  saloons  to  lessen  the  evils  "I 
drink  i 

lui  all  this  interest    and   ferment   OVCT  S  fight*  and  for  the  de 

moralizing  effects  if  is  universal!;   admitted  t..  have,  the  pi 
must  shoulder  a  are  of  the  responsibility.    When  the 

papers  of  the  country  devote  column  after  column  and  page  upon 

■  to  the  deseriptii nl    in  all   its  details,  it  i>  bul 

natural  for  the  public  to  infer  that  sneh  event  must  be  one  of 
Importance  and    one    On    Which    the    people   should  be  informed. 

The  pnblie  doesn't  Btop  to  consider  thai  the  motive  of  the  pub 
Usher  Is  s  sordid  one,  snd  t  bat  be  is  simplj  taking  adi  entage  of 
the  public  foolishness  to  make  money  by  printing  what  nob 
ought   tf  read,  but  wliai   nearly  everybody  will  read  when  an 
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opportunity   is  ottered       Publishers   should   not    "lead    OS 
temptation." 

Many  <>f  the  newapapett  as  ii'  "to  add  iusult  to  injury 
cole  ami  condemn  their  Legitimate  offspring  ;  aud  not  a  few 
contained  pages  of  '*  prose-ring"  literature,  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  hair  of  one  dog  win  core  his  bite,  editorially  i 
damned  tin-  spirit  and  practice  of  pugilism  in  terms  more  or  less 

vigorous.     One  of  the  Pittsburg  dailies  that  did  LtS  full 
describing  the  "beauMfu]  fighting."  a  fen  bad  toil 

ibHo  reference  to  the  subject:     "When  Corbetl 

Boston  tbe  i>eople  of  that  cultured  city  upset  a  cab  in  ok). 
get  at  him  with  congratulations.  Harvard  tollege  has  not 
read  him  an  address  of  welcome." 

Those  who  fall  over  one  another  is  i  heir  haste  to  see  a  cham- 
pion pugilist  may  be  fools,  but  those  who  regard  them 
and  still  do  all  tbev   can  to  stimulate  their  foolishness  oo 
pieiuiisly  mar  tin*  class  eallt'd  knaves. 

When    the   public  tjiste  becomes  so  improved  that  it  does 
erase  such  literatim-  newspapers  will  not  be  slow  to  drop 
and  lake  something  else  ,  but  nothing  can  so  quickly  elevate  Che 
public  teste  as  the  newspapers  themselves,  and  nnfortunal 
they  are  not  likely  to  make    much   effort  in  the  direction  of  im- 
provement so  long  as  more  money  is  to  lx*  made  out  of  a  depi . 
public  baste  than  a  high-toned  one.      Pot  the  credit  of  the  news- 
paper  and    for   the  credit  of  the  public  intelligence  it   is  t> 
hoped  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  champion  slugg* 
not   considered  worthy  Of  public  mention,  much   less  worth- 
more  notoriety   than  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 


THOUGHTS  OX  THE  STRIKE. 

No  vvi-ni    of  recent    occurrence   has  aroused   a   more  £»■ 
public  interest  than   the   difficulty   between  employer  and 
ployee  at  Homestead,  Pa.     Press  and  pulpit,  platform  and  o£ 
fthop  and   Street  corner,  havealJ  been   enlisted    iii   dii 

matter   in   its  various  aspects.    Some  of  the  disoussioi 

been   calm.   able,  and    logical:   many   of  them  fiery,  bitter,   and 
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aable.  rhe  case  ts  important  not  bo  maob  for  what  ir  is 
iu  Itself  as  for  the  infinitely  larger  field  of  labor  interested  in 
the  result.  The  position  taken  bj  tin-  respective  aides  may  be 
briefly  stated : 

Those    whose   sympathies   are  with  the  employers  dei 
that  the  lav  must  be  obeyed]  and  that  it  recognizee  the  right  of 
the  employer  to  run  bis  business  without  any  help  at  all  ox  with 
whatever  help  he  may  see  lit  to  employ  ami  at  whatever  s  i 
he  ma)  beah  ore  it;  that  working-men  haves  right  bo 

choose  Of  reftun  the  wages  offered;  that  thej  may  quit  work 
whenever  ti.<  %  but  that  they  have  no  right  to 

with  tin»sc  who  may  desire  i"  take  tin-  plaoea  that  bare  been 

0  vho  take  sides  with  the  employees 

concede  the  supremacy  of  the  law  ami  admit  that  it  should  l>e 

d  but  they  insist  that  morally  t2tfi  strikers  are  in  the 
right,  anil   that    in   some    way    tin-   Legal  rights  in  the  rase  should 

be  made  t"  oonform  t<»  the  moral  basJa  They  maintain,  that  In- 
asmneh  as  the  goverame&J  nee  placed  a  protective  doty  on  tin* 
products  of  this  mill  at   Homestead  for  the  avowed  purpose ol 

enabling    tit**    maiiularturers  to   pay    good    will's.    Mich    ;i  11    :u 

rangement    changes  tin-   conditions   Involved;  ami    Instead  <>i 

being  a  ease  Biniph  between  employer  on  one  band  and  ■ 
ployees  on  the  other,  the  government  beoanseof  having  sided 
.  specific  purpose  must  become  a  patty  to  the 
controversy  ami  see  that   Its  La  the  matter  to 

sight  of.    These,  as  ws  have  bees  able  to  gather  from  the  g 
volume  that  baa  been  written  ami  said  en  the  snhject.  are  the 
oiis  taken  by  the  respective  cities. 
since  Congress  has  decided  thai  the  national  government  ran 
nor  interfere,  the  matter  is  left  just  where  Bueh  disputes  fa 
always  rested;  ami  working-men   ttftj    as  well   make  np  their 
Illinois  to  the  stein  truth  that  under  the  existing  order  of  bni 
they  <an  work  for  the  wagefl  offered  or  not,  as  tii 
luit  there  then  authority  ends,  and  they  have  do  legal  ri^ht  be- 
yond the  power  of  persuasion   i<>  prevent  order   men  froin  work- 
ing at  whatever  pries  they  may  see  tit  to  take.     When  fchej  ,tt 
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tempi  bo  oiid  the  domain  ■  »(  reaeonahle  pe 

•ke  tli«.-  aid  <»f  physical  force,  the  lair,  eft 

.d   no  matter  what  view  any  ^ 1  citi 

..]  iii.-  problem,  he  «iii  agree  that   the  Ian   i 

ted,     it  is  true  the  employer  may  be  harsh,  avaricious,  ami 
domineering,  hut  the  law  a  man  the  privilegi 

being  a  bog  ii'  ho  ehooeea  to  be  one,  and  many  avail  theme 
the  privili 

It  is  evident  thai  the  permanent  and  general  improvement 
the  condition  of  the  wage  worker  does  not  lie  in  the  din  c 

polling  the  employer  bj  physical  ft  *3  laboi  a  higher 

price  than  he  is  billing  to  graut.    It  can  oome  only  from  a  to 

nndexstaodingj  a  ce  harmonioua  action  among  work; 

.ni'l  a  genera]  recognition  "t  the  unwritten  command] 

shall  not  take  th>  neighbor's  |ob."     Under  such 

of  organized  labo  la  possible  bo  conceive,  work 

could  peaceably  demand  and  readily  receive  all  the  i  i 

their  labor  in  manufacturing  industries  aboi  no  t»> 

the  employer  for  his  time,  capital,  and  risk.     The  emph 

tldnol  exped  to  pay  leas,  the  employee  should  not  ask  tor  more. 
\s  Uxng  as  there  is  :i  greal  reservoir  of  unorganized  labor,  not 
controlled  by  the  ethical  pri&oiplefl  recognized  in  the  command 
meat  above  quoted,  hut  frilling  to  underbid  those  who  are  more 
profitably  employed,  we  m  i  wajres  t * »  l>e  lower  than  the 

manufacturers  can  really  afford  to  pay. 

Home  Mas  not  built   in  ;i  day  nor  can  the  waj  i^nbe 

settled  at  ouce.  It  will  be  a  question  of  evolution  and  develop- 
ment, hut  under  the  wise  leadership  of  such  men  as  Powderh, 
Goinpeix  and  a  host  of  others,  tin-  rexatioua  problem  will 
ually  adjust  itself  fairly  and  permanently. 

Fhere  is  a  j^reat  clamor  for  legislation  on  the  subject  butt> 
a  few  slight  helpe  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  statutory  law,  and 
especially  any  law  that  the  gninc  could  expect  to  see 

•  d,  can  accomplish  the  desired  end.    The  selfishness  of  i 
it   is  true,  baa  led  bo  all  sorts  of  private,  corporate,  and  pro! 
Sional  protection,  hut   it    is  hardly   likely  that  such  wilt  Ik 
roked  for  the  wage  earner. 


onm  ■  -v/i.s. 


For  example,  Ian  iog  that  fcheii  ion  was  in  dan 

gei  both  in  reputation  and  emoluments,  by  too  much  com] 
tion,  took  means  for  febed  otion.     in  order  i«»  appear  in 

court  to  transact  bosi]  in  "inst  be  admitted  bo  the  bar,  do 

tar  how  well  be  mag  be  qualified  to  discharge  the  duty  in 
trusted  to  him,  In  order  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  be  most  ftial 
pass  an  examination  in  certain  prescribed  u  Ixed 

time  of  study;  and  even  before  he  enten  on  the  study  of  these 

:   text-books  be  must    have  a  knowledge  of  mathi 
Latin,  history,  etc.,  as  maj  be  prescribed.     In  this  way  our  taw 
yen  bo  protect  themselves  from  the  pauper  attorneys  of 

Europe  and  elaev  here. 

Physicians  have  a  protective  measure  in  a  registry  law,  and  In 
many  states,  at  least,  before  ;i  man  can  legally  practice  medicine 
he  must  go  to  the  county  seat  ami  re^iMrr  in  a  boo)  fbl  the  pur 
pose.     lie  cannot  register,  however,  unless  be  has  a  diploma 
from  some  medical  college  recognised  by  the  law.     in  this  man 
dm  physicians  manage  to  protect  tin'  dl  -t'  their 

bustoess  from  "scab"  doctors  who  might  crowd  in  ami  practice 
cheaper  if  not  letter.    * 

The  sarin*  is  tnn-  of  ministers,  teachers,  dru(  id  others, 

tfhocansay  that  the  application  of  this  principle  may 

extent!  until  all  ''kisses  of  workers  have  rules  ami  regulations 
protecting  fcheii   respective   i  i  Tin-  pnddler  cannot  now 

say  to  another,  "YouahaFJ  not  puddle  in  this  mill."  but  perhaps 
he  ran  have  it  so  arranged  that  no  man  can  engage  in  that  busi- 
ness nnless  he  has  been  a  resident  of  the  stair  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  is  able  to  read  ami  write,  has  a  knowledge  of  math- 
ematics ami  history,  anderetands  chemistry,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  manufacture  of  iron,  ami  has  a  knowledge  of 
geography  sufficient  to  locate  ftfosambique  Channel  ami  describe 
foe  Dead  Sea.  This  may  seem  like  unnecessary  knowledge  for 
a  puddlex  or  .st..k<-r,  out  questions  intended  to  elicit  such  knowl- 
edgewould  not  be  any  mote   ridiculous  than  an-   man\    of  those 

asked  at  civil  sen  1.  and  college  exam 

their  being  pertinent  is  concerned 

Yluu.st  anv  one  n  ill  admit  that  this  would  be  a  doubtful  kind 
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of  protection   if  universally  applied,    and  what   to  *  1< *   with 
great  dost  thai  would  be  shut  out  from  all  employment  wi 
a  more  serious  problem  then  tin*  one  that  now  confront* 
existing  between  capital  and  laiHir. 

Store  general  intelligence,  more  thorough 
judicious  eoo □  ■>>  expenditures,  more  dificretjori  a*  to  w] 

rike  and  when  ttol  bo  strike,  on  the  part  of  workinjr-ne 
will  (In  mart?  to  elevate  them  socially  and  financially  than  all 
lation  thai  is  likely  to  be  enacted  for  years  to  oon 


CAMPAIGN    EXCITEMENT. 

Judging  from  indications  np  to  date,  the  people  of 

In   do  DOl  intend  to  lose  their  senses  so  completely  in  the  jh 
campaign  ns  they  have  usually  done  during  a  presidential  e 
iisi.     The  boyish  plan  of  arming  with  wooden  gone,  trailing 
streets  wearing  caps  and  oapes  and  earning  mo] 

torches  and  shooting  like  a  band  of  Apaches  seems  Lflcelj  to 

into  welcome  obx-unty   along   with    ninny    other  ridiculous  pi 

tices  that  have  prevailed  in  political  campaigns. 

■lenient   is  harmful   under  almost   any  circumstances 
should   be   discouraged,  and  especially  at  a  time   when 
called  upoo  to  select  the  chief  executive  officer  and  tii< 
legislative  officers  of  the  nation  do  they   need  t«i  act  from 
best,  judgment,  unintlueneed   by  hurrah  or  blind  party  en' 

ISL 

The  campaign  orator  ox  "  ■tamper,"  as  he  is  commonly  call* 
promises  to  be  with  OS  for  a  few  eampaigns  yet,  but  the  tinn 
coming  when  Mhfa  voice  will  no  more  be  heard  in  the  land." 

Fear  after  year  it  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to  drum  np 
a  f.iir-si/.ed   audience   to  listen  to   the   lawyer  or  politician  who 
periodically  takes  advantage  of  political  interest  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  dear   people,    either  jusking  their  votes  at  the  pi 
time  or  expecting  to  do  so  a  little  later  on.     It  is  now  only 
of  ability  and  reputation   who   can   attract   ;ui  audience  or 
mand  H  respectful  hearing.     Not  many  years  ago.  and  pcrha: 
ma\   still  be  the  practice  in   some    localities,  great    processh 
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made  up  of  wagons,  buggies,  and  horseback  riders,  carrying 
forests  of  hickory  or  pine,  according  to  the  bias  of  their  lack  of 
political  opinions,  would  go  through  rain  or  shine  fifteen, 
eighteen,  and  even  twenty  miles  to  a  mass  meeting.  While 
these  meetings  were  a  good  thing  for  the  venders  of  cheese, 
crackers,  and  cider,  in  creating  a  higher  conception  of  citizen- 
ship they  were  dead  failures.  The  time  is  coming  and  is  now  at 
hand  when  intelligent  men  will  study  politics  the  year  round,  as 
they  have  the  opportunity,  and  when  they  will  mingle  their 
studies  with  a  little  thought,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  fall 
campaign  opens  to  be  stuffed  by  those  who  are  hired  for  the 
purpose.  Partisan  politics  is  the  bane  of  the  nation  and  when 
the  excitement  incident  to  political  campaigns  dies  out  men  will 
begin  to  reason  and  we  may  expect  conservative,  independent 
political  thought  to  take  the  place  of  that  narrow  partisan  view 
which  characterizes  so  large  a  portion  of  the  American  votes. 


AMONG  THE  BOOKS. 


Xfir  fork.     U\  Theodore  Roosevelt.      li'mo,     250  pp.      1 
and  New  York  :  Loiigni&ns,  Green  &  Company,    Price,  - 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  the  "Historic  Towns  dited 

by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  l>.  I  .  l.  ,  and  Rev.  William  Hunt. 

Th<-  history  Of  ■  great  city  is  always  Interesting  mid  espe- 
cially bo  when  portrayed  in  so  fresh  and  vigorous  a  style  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt's.     Hie  book  Opens  with  an  account  of  the  < 
the  Hudson  River  in  L609by  I  Eeni  y  Hudson,  who  christened  it  iu 
hi*  own  name.     1 1 **  braces  the  history  <>i  Che  city  fro  ittte- 

iiteiit  in  1624,  when  the  Doteh  bought  Manhattan  [aland 
down  through  its  entire  history,  the  Tweed  ring  being  about  the 
last  subject  treated  as  a  matter  of  history.     1  ■ 
tavely  little  of  the  military  and  political  events,  dealing  rather 
with  tin  and  oondition  of  the  people  and  tin 

thai  have  made  New  York  in  a  growth  of  less  than  three  cento 
ties  to  be  the  third  commeroia]  city  bo  the  world. 

Mr.  H  admits  that  there  are  aities  of  the  Old  World 

with  cleaner  municipa]  government  Hew  York,  but  on 

other  hand  lie  thinks  the  masses  are  worse  off  in  those  oil 
in  New  York.     There  are  th re.-  maps  in  the  book,  one 
tjng  the  eity  a.s  it  was  in  L664,  another  showing  its  dimensi 
in  17(J7,  and  the  third  a  most  excellent  map  of  the  New  York  of 
the  present  i Lone. 


■a*.     By  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,    A.   M.      L2mo.      330  pp. 
Meadville,  Pa. :  Flood  &  Vincent. 

This  book  is  a  historical  tale  of  the  fall  of  Athens,  in  which 
the  Imaginary  hero  Galliae,  a  young  naval  officer,  takes  s  more 
or  less  prominent  pari  The  reader  is  led  to  infer  early  En  the 
Story  that  falling  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  fall  in  love  with 
1  irrmkuie.  the  daughter  of  Hippodes,  but  their  1^  bul  Ntti. 
tty  the  tut  ions  on  this  point.  When  the  last  pag»- 
bed  "he   had   clasped   her  in   his  arms."  and  she   inntb 


something  about  beiug  able  to  ■  alien,  bul  t  bey 

e  married  and  found  tnai  i 

RSith  not. 

Tin*  author's  principal  object  perhaps  i^  to  i  lea*  ideaa 

of  old  Gree&  lii"*1.     Ajnongthe  interesting  I  descriptions 

are  the  trial  and  death  ol  Booratee  and  of  the  ux  generals  for 
their   failure   t<.   rescue   the  drowning  crews  al    the   battle   of 
Lnoflfla.    Tin-  iiniiior's  style  is  good  and  the  typography  of 
the  boos  is  of  Rood  &  VTnoantfa  i-< 

\\  »■  must  oonfeas  that  we  do  not  iik>-  booka  that  an 
to  In*  a  oombination  of  fact  ami  fancy,  and  eepeoiaHj  do  we  dis- 
like fictitioua  delineation  of  history.    It  would  spoU  the  effect  of 
an  aufhor'a  style  («►  be  obliged  to  Label  hia  paragraphs,  "  Th 
tact,"  and  the  next,   "This  la  fiction,"  throughout  the  entire 
book,  but  is  this  ool  reallj  essential  to  tin*  reader  who  may  QOl 
be  able  to  discriminate,  ami  who  desires  bo  draw  a  line  between 
the  real  and  the  unreal!     It   may  i**  wWl  enough  to  lay  the 
adwork  of  s  novel  on  (act)  it'  foot  be  more  suitable  than 
imagery,  bat  we  doubt  whether  anj  one's  valuable  knowledge 
history  can  best  be  Increased  bj   reading  historical   romance. 
Eiston  at  best  is  suspiciously  intimate  with  fancy,  and  man) 
lotions  of  one  age  become  alleged  historic  bets  of  the  next 


Tht  ■(<■  StruggU  in  fkwland,     \\\  Gen    M.   W.  Trumbull 

8va    288  pp.    Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.    & 
edition    revised  and  enlarged.     Price,   78  cents;    paper,  BO 
cents. 

Raving  been  born  in  Ruglaad,  and  passing  Ins  first  boyhood 
days  there,  tin-  author  of  tins  h-n-ic,  next  (••  the  love  he  holds  for 
the  lami  of  bis  adoption]  tor  which  he  has  fought  in  two  wars, 
an  Interest  In  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  has  kept  careful 
watch  of  the  questions  that  have  been  al  Issue  In  English  poll- 
Se  is  an  intensely  rigorous  writer  and  invests  every  sub- 
ject be  touches  with  new  interest. 

\V.   could   mil    by  any  review  do  this  book   |UStloe  and 

simply  ad\  ise  all  «  bo  are  interested  In  tin*  subject  to  send  tor  the 
work  itself.    One  sentence   from  the   preface  will    shon 
anther's  style  and  Indicate  thi  the  book  : 

"Ha<i  the  i  nta  tor  Protection  been  pn  a  Mr 

phonograph,  tht*  unwinding  <>t  the  machine  would  not  I 
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iiK.i.'  faithfully  reproduced  them  tliau  the)  hav< 

the   American    Protectionists  in   the  debates 

Ihlfl  one.  'the  foreigner  pays  the  tax.'    in  nil  the  debates  In  Perltan 

between  H4i  and  ist»i,  i  cannot  And  it  of  record  tiiat 

was  foolish  enough  to  think  that,  or  daring  enoe 


mdh  Year  Book,  Wow   York  State  i:  >t.    Elm  i 

fbrmatoi  3  Pros. 

This  ih  ;i  pamphlet  of  about   L30  pp.,  and  while  the  ai 
man  would  perhaps  throw  it  aside  without  reading  eiiou. 
Dome  Interested]  it  would  vastly  increase  the  general  inte] 
aud    BOfben    the    public  heart  in  relation   to  a  most    important 
subject  If  every  intelligent  man  and  woman  would  give  this 
p.>rt   a  careful  perusal     It  describee  by  Bae  illustrations  and 
good  language  the    facilities   for   dealing   with   crime  and 
methods  employed  in  braining  youthful  violators  of  law  in  the 
Empire  State. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  tin*  New   York  Reformatory  at   ELmira 
-lands  at   the   head  of   all   Similar   institution,-,  not    0o] 
Doited  States  but  In   the  world — an   institution  that  is  not  onl\ 
doing  work  that   society  left   undone,  hut   what   is  still  bard 
Undoing  vicious,  idle  hahils.   the   forming  of  which  society    not 

only  permits,  boJ  encourages  and  stimulates. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  manager's  report  1 

11  During  the  peel  year  in. .re  than  ever  before,  letter-  of  Inquiry  from 
idl  portions  of  our  own  country  and  from  Europe  and  Asia  have  I 
in  respect  to  the  methods  of  treatment  pursued  m  the  Retort 
tory  uml  the  remit!  winch  have  attended  the  return  to  society  of 
paroled  and  Dually  discharged  from  custodial  •  1  »na  Interested 

in  penal  affairs  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  in  othei  and  distant  states 
frequent  visitors  at  the  Reformatory,  and  are  impressed  by  the  com- 
prehensive Bystem  winch  undertaken  t«»  tarnish  the  young  inmates  edu- 
cation, lebrCOatro],  health  of  hoily.  ami  (lie  ;  -  -all 
the  essentials  for  reaching  and  maintaining  useful  and  honorable  man* 
hood.  Tin-  words  of  the  sentence,  '  hard  labor  in  prison,1  imply  1 1 
and  a                             h  are  begotten  by  crude  Ideas  "f  alch 

Unas*  h<  :u  a  former  period  <>r  jurisprudence.     What 

would  oruah  the  convict's  spirit,  and  make  prison   life  harsb  and 
oppressive  and  a  no  hope  against  the  day  of  hi 

stsjautflcally  followed,  not  for  the  benefl 

the  man  bul  all  for  Hie  gOOd  of  the  public.      It  ha-  taken  a  long  time  to 
learn  that  man  can  Mot  he  improved  by  BUCh   treatment,  that  a  word  o4 
r  for  n  man   in   misfortune  than  :i  fr<- 
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blow,  nod  tUul  bun  on  his  Beet,  when  ha  be  (alien,  ere  mora 

tc >  Ih-  rtiiiiiiHhilt'*!,  even  in  =  i  -i-It'isli  estimate  of  business  ways  and 
interests  than  to  make  hi*  falling  permanent  and  degrading.'* 

Some  of  tin-  special  methods  made   use  of  air  shown  by  quol 
ing  from  bhe  report  of  General  -Superintendent  Brockway: 

"The  Indeterminate  sentence)  with  its  marking  system  and 
dlUonal  release,  Is  a  great  Improvement  upon  ■  determined 
peremptory  release.     The  physical  renovation  of  the  most  defective 
emattc  physical  training  in  a  well-appointed  gynmu- 
stum,  with  its  baths  and  massage,  is  ;t  ru  w  departure  tor  prisons,  ai 

onably  siieoneuftii    The  military  organization  ami  seif-govemment 
of  ■  large  Reformatory  prison   for  adoltS  is  also  DOW  and  has  prOV< 
Buooeaaful  cspertmenti    The  complete  cilaafllnYellon  of  the  Lmnatai 
trades  or  mechanical  mstroctton,  attaching  diminished  Importance  i<« 
the  matter  of  posflihle  earnings  or  Income  from  the  labor  of  p       i 
i"  probably  a oonaiderable  advance  upon  any  employment  of  i 
in  an  ordinary stat  md  LsbeUeved  to  be,  from  t& 

here,  of  fundamental  Importance  in  i  reformatory  system!    The  com 
pulsory  education  in  the  school  of  letters,  oomplt  I  the 

time  and  attention  of  the  more  advanced  papUa,as  well  as  the  iiliter- 

is  prooablv  wort  thoroughly   aoeomphahed  at  the  Reforms 
Hi  in  m  other  prisons  anywhere ." 

.More  than   thirty   trades   are  taught    in   this   institution   ami 
_tit  thoroughly,  too,  instead  of  in  the  haphazard  maimer  in 
which  a  boy  or  young  man  is  often  obliged  to  "pick  up"  his 
trade  im<  direction  of  a  ''boss."      For  exam])le,  Hie  eo 

of  study  in  book  binding  is  divided  into  twenty  three  steps. 

a  certain  number  of  hours  are  prescribed  far  each  step,  to 
horse-shoeing  there  an  fourteen  steps]  in  carpentry,  twenty- 
five  :  in  brick-laying,  twenty-three,  and  In  printing,  thirty-five 


Ounce  of  I  on.    By   \ugustus  .laeobs.m.    L2mo.     Paper. 

l'.">i  pp.    Chicago :    Oharlee  lb  Kerr  &  Co.     Price  50  cents. 

This  is  nomber  three  of  the  Lfbrarj  of  Progress  of  which  the 
issues  are  quarterly.  About  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  an 
argument  favoring  tin1  "mtmnaftion  tax."  The  work  starts  out, 
however,  in  .  Ion  of  tin*  tabor  question  and  declared  that 

there  is  bul  one  thing  that  eun  settle  it,    namely,    the   individual 
Lmpj  i  ele\  at  iofl  of  the  man  who  hafl  to  work  with  his 

hands.     To  bring  about  this  improvement)  he  would  impose  the 
-  succession  ■  warn  sufficient  to  make  the  manual 

training  school  ;i  part  of  the  American  public  school  system. 
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in  order  t<.  k-  i  aildren  at  school  he  suggest**  th« 

plan  of  paying  the  parents  for  (heir  children's  tune 
at  the  ;il  ling  :it   tw. nt\        li. 

tliat  $50  should  be  paid  fur  tlir  first  year,  increasing  the  amount 
|26  pet  year  each  year  until  the  end  of  the  term. 

To  meet  this  enormous  expense  In*  would  la)  a  "suoce 
tax."  something  such  as  we  had  during  the  Civil  War  only 
heavier.  Be  would  impose  a  tax  on  every  decedent's  estate,  l«- 
ginning  with  L'A  mills  on  all  estates  under  *^\<mmi,  and  inereas- 
log  acoording  to  the  size  of  the  estate  until  it  would  amount  to 
ten  per  cent  on  a  million,  one  per  cent  tor  every  additional 
Inmdred  thousand  ami  60  per  cent  of  all  estates  of  live  millions 
or  over. 

He  estimates  that    in   Chicago   tins  tax  would  amouuL   to  six 
millions  annually,  aud    in   New    York   from   twenty-five   (<■   I 
miliums  annually, 

Colonel  Jacobsou  thinks  that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  this 
try  in  adopt  some  of  the  inheritance  roles  <>)  the  <-..<i, 
Napoleon  under  which  many  of  tin*  large  French  estat 
been  subdivided,     it  is  the  Ian  of  Prance  that  when  a  n 
one  eh ild  he  can  dispose  of  but  half  his  estate,   the  other  half 

mging  to  his  child  ;  If  he  has  two  children  he  can  disposi 
but  one  third  of  bis  estate  .  Ln  othei  words,  the  father  is  on  an 

iiity  with  eaeb  of  his  children,     i  rnder  this  plan  many  h 
estates  that  might  otherwise  be  kept  together  are  scattered  at  the 
:  b  of  Che  on  oi 

The  thirty  -two  short  chapters  of  this  book  are  well  worth  a  care- 
ful reading,  and  while  the  author  may  sometimes  seem  to  t 
pass  upon  the  visionary,  his  hook  contains  a  great  deal  of  good 
hard  sense,   and  forms  a  \  uneut  in   favor  of  tin* 

eral  introduction  of  manual  training  into  our  whole  public 
school  svstein. 


Proceeding*  of  the  First  An 

Compiled  by  George  PranciB  Adams,  M.  A.    8vo.     -!'-  pp- 

Philadelphia :    J.  B.  Lippxneotl  Company. 

The  d  addrewes  given  at  the  conference  together  with 

the  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  work  from  the  different  stafc 
and  Canada  are  given  in  this  book,  and  a  careful  reading  Mil 
tone  not  familiar  with  university  extension  an  ide 
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-    as  expoum  oae   engaged   in   it. 

Of  the  addresses  thai  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  United  states 

of  education^  entitled  "  I 

tension  in  American  Educe  gives  perhaptf  the  beet  v  iow  as 

to  the  aim  of  this  new  plan  of  educationa]  work     Dr    Harris 

lH-ars  dOW&  somewhat   heavih   on  the  sell "  iMlnr;itfiL    man   who,   he 

says,  In  unnmnnrll]  onesided  and  defective  In  Ms  training  and 
one  who  in  German  111  i  led  a  Philistine^  a  term  which 

Dr  I lan  to  adopts  as  i  suitable  epithet.  He  says  thai  the  self. 
educated  man  is  likely  to  be  carped  out  of  his  orbit  bj  some 
shallow  critics]  idea  which  is  not  born  of  a  comparison  of  each 
department  of  human  learning  with  all  departments.  He  names 
but  one  nan  ea  an  illustration  of  such  "  Philistinism  "  and  mi 
fortunately    for  the  strength  of  his  rase  he  chooses  Herbert 

Npeneer,  Q  man  whose  education  w;is  Tar  in  advance  of  any  train 
ing  that  can  1m*  expected  from  university  extension,  ami 
whose  theories  of  education  have  been  practically  adopted  by 

The  1m-s(  edaeatDIfl  Of  E  Dd  America. 

)r.  Harris  baa  never  before  been  suspected  of  h<  lyed 

inafl  tin-  Ajnedcan  high  school,  and  yet  his  remarks  maj  be 
so  eonstrned.  He  says,  "I  find  myself  obliged  to  admit  that 
lent  and  past  results  of  these  schools  may  be  summed  up 
as  the  vaal  intellectual  current  of  'Philistinism.'"  Wt 
Philistinism  he  a  bad  thing,  and  of  course  if  is,  for  it  sounds 
bad,  anything  thai  promotes  11  is  bo  be  condemned,  and  If  the 

high  schools,  a>  he  Bays,  may  be  summed  np  as  such  a  produc- 
tion, how  can  we  escape  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Harris  is  against 
the  high  school  I  He  ts  greatly  in  love  with  the  common  schools 
and  instead  of  believing  that  a  little  learning  is  ;■  dangerous 

he   seems  to   think   that  a  little   learning   is  a  good   tiling 

t>nt  a  little  more  is  dangerous. 
Without  begging  the  Question  it  might  be  said  that  all  men 
d  if  educated  at  all — thai  high  schools,  co] 

BAd  universities,  are  Ottlj   helps   and    that    is   the    wvy    most    that 

can  I"-  hoped  from  university  extension,     if  will  stimulate  many 

to  effort  and  aid  thorn  in  their  effort 

Bishop  Vincentta address  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  il- 
lation thai  Chautauqua  work  sustains  to  university  exl 
work      He  regards  the  opposition  that  both  plans  of  work  have 
met  on  the  part  of  certain  university  men  as  q  good  sign,  for  he 
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says  that  true  scholars  deprecate  superficiality  and  are  anxious 
lest  some  easy  way  be  set  forth  as  a  substitute  for  culture,  power, 
and  honor,  and  he  thipks  it  is  well  that  they  do  look  with  sus- 
picion upon  anything  that  tends  to  lower  the  dignity  and  charac- 
ter of  their  work ;  he  believes  the  hesitancy  with  which  they 
approve  of  the  work  of  university  extension  and  Chautauqua 
will  be  followed  by  hearty  approval  when  university  men  come 
to  understand  the  object  of  Buch  work. 

Many  other  able  addresses  are  given  in  this  book,  some  of 
which  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  practical  work  of  uni- 
versity extension. 
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DEALING  IN  "FUTURES"  AND  "options.- 

u\    ii'»  w  ammo  |  |  •-  ITOB    PBOM    I 


THE  line  between  fictitious  antes  and  sales  of  actual  property 
.should  be  dearly  drawn.     There  baa  been  :i  persistent 

effort  on  the  part-  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  on 
(his  subject  to  convey  the  impression  that  (lie  etl'eet  of  any  such 
legislation  would  be  to  aripple  and  interfere  with  legitim 
trade.     Most  of  the  arguments  En  tact  iluit  nave  been  made  have 
been  on  the  basis  Unit  sale  d  property  even  eonld  not  be 

made  Ear  future  delivery,  under  a  law  prohibiting  dealing  En  op 
Hona  Ami  in  this  way  very  man;  nave  been  greatly  misled  and 
deceived,  for  no  one  would  think,    1   Imagine,    for  it    of 

i  law  that  would  substantially  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  trade  or  comm- 

The  merchant  and  the  banker,  and  the  business  man  to  some 
extent,  have  been  drawn  Into  thia  controversy  and  piaoed  thus 
in  seeming   i  on    to  legislative  enactment   against   such 

dealing  under   anerj    misrepresentations   »  sequent 

understanding  of  Its  purposes  and  effect  TIio  professional 
gamblers  on  the  boards  of  trade  have  loft!  do  opportunity  to 
eonfnaion  ami   false   bnpi  thinking  final  If  the} 

tuM  bring  to  their  aid  the  merohant^  the  banker]  or  the  busi 
man  thry  would  ai  least  find  themselves  in  good  company, 
and  thereby  give  their  own  vocation  a  respectable  standing. 

Mealing  in  options  is  nothing  more  than  gambling,  pure, 
simple,  and  absolutely  cold-blooded.  Its  devotees  do  not  con- 
template the  delivery    OH     receiving   <«!'  property,    and    f   d0   not 
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siipjM.se  thai  there  is  an  instance  on  record  whete  any  prop* 

passed,  bur  it  is  siinj.lv  a  bet  on  what  the  value  of  that  prop 
i»c  at  a  given  time  iu  the  future.     I  think  thai  even  those 

whn  art-  opposed  to  legislation  against   it  do  not  claim  thai    i. 
is   anything    in     "  dealing  in  options"     except   gambling, 
example.  A  sells  a  million  bushels  of  wheat,   it   you  pleas**,  to  1*,. 
tO    l>e  delivered   next    December.      A    does   not    own  a  hu*he 
Whettt,    in  \.-i    h;is  bad  a  bOShel  and  doev  imt  expert   t»>  ha\  e,  and 
B,  who  has  made  the  purchase,  never  eXpOOta  that  A  Will  delivei 

the  wheal  to  him  at  the  time  specified  in  the eontraot,  be 
expiration  ot*  the  contract  the  two  gentlemen  make 

OB    the    basis  of    the  prioa   that  wheat   may    bear  at    ri 

itied.       There    |fl    nO    ownership    »>r    property  :  I    do 

change  of  property;  there  is  no  legitimate  transaction.      I 
simply  s  bet  on  tin-  part  <>tL  the  two  operatore  as  to  what 
price  of  wheal  will  1m?  at  the  time  designated      So  that  this,  as 

in    the   0Q88    of   "options,"    simply    becomes   a  wager  :i- 

price    of  pTOpeztS    ;it    a  given    time    in   the    future    and    fmalh 

resolves  itself  into  a  bet  and  nothing  more.       All   assumed   B 

>»i  property    where  there  is  no  ownership,  wjii 

boards  of  trade  BSBome  to  sell  property,  wheat,  pork,  «»i  •-. 

on  e  there  is  no  ownership,  where  no  detii 

Oi    the    property    is    expected   to   l>e   made  or  is  made  should 

be     placed  under  the     ban     of   law.       I     cannot    see    how    »n> 

merchant  doing  a  legitimate  business  or  banker  is  to  be 

in  the  slightest  degree  by  tin-  passage  of  a  law  making  such 

sales  illegal.     It  would  not  touch  eomn  i  epting,  perh 

the  bank  which  acts  in  many  cases  rather  us  a  holder  of  stal 

These  transactions,  as  we  all  know,  are  carried  »-i 

on  margins.     These  margins  amount  to  enormonssumsot 

of  course,  are  deposited  in  different  banks.  I  can  see  bow 
banks  with  such  deposits  would  be  affected  unfavorably,  because 
deposits  of  this  kind  are  very  large. 

These  people  talk  about  "fettering  commerce.1'     Let  ra 

how  comuierce  can  be  iV'tteied,  obstructed,  restricted,  Ot  in  mix 
way  interfered  with  under  the  provisions  of  snefa  a  law!  It 
would  only  suppress  gambling  and  nothing  more,  and  g 
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oi  the  most  victoos  -  Mi. it  baa  em  existed,  compared 

with  winch  the  Louisiana  lottery  is  but  a  Sunday  school.      B 
can  emumeive.    bow   ran   trade,    how    can    any    dealings   of  tin- 
merchant    I*-   effected    by   the  tart    thai  the   gambler  or  open 

cannot  sell  tor  future  delivery  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  ami 
thousands  of  bales  "i  cotton  thai  do  not  exist?  What  is  the 
oommeroial  feature  "t  suet)  a  transaction,  and  iu  what  possible 
way  ran  it  affect  trade,  excepting  by  creating  a  condition  of  mi 

duty  and  Insecurity.      The  merchant,  or  the  banker,  or  the 

inees  man  should  bail  the  day  when  all  these  transact 
which  are  miAe tiling  trade,  interfering  irithlegitiniato  001 

eliminated  from  the  situation.    This  would  aot  Interfere  with 
commerce,     it  would  simply  destroy  the  <  kind  of 

ibllng  thai  has  ever  exteted 
Hie  system  of  "short  Beflli  comparatively  0  modem  la 

veutioh.  Inaugurated  about  bwpnty-ftve  yeara  ago  in  Che  fifty  of 
Milwaukee,  and  earried  on  In  a  small  way  tor  some  time  without 
cutting  anj  great  Qgnre  in  hoard  of  trade  BranaaotioBJS,  at  i< 

ir  as  oontrolling  and  making  priced.     But  in    1 

\ ears  it  baSgrOWU    to  sueh   proportions   fifl   to   o\er>hadow    any- 
thing like  the  kind  of  transactions  thai  were  formerly  eondnetad 
on boarda  of  trade,  and  has  reaohed  a  point   when-  al  least 
per  cent  of  all  the  business  that  is  transacted  on  the  boards  oi 
trade  of  the  country  is  of  this  character,  where  the  proper) 
sold  without  ownership  lor  future  delivery,  and  without  anj   In 
tention  of  delivery  on  the  part  of  either  seller  or  purchaser. 

From  the  best  information  1  have  been  able  to  obtain  at  least 
95  per  cent  of  the  sales  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  an 
this  fictit  iraoter,  where  no  prop.  ctnaUj  owned,  do 

property  sold  or  delivered,  or  expected  to  be  delivered,  bnt 
simply  wagers  or  bets  sfl  to  what  that  property  may  be  worth  al 
a  obsignated  time  in  the  future.     It  has  finally  come  to  this,  U 
the  operators  on  boards  of  trade  fl]  the  prices  of  different  arti< 
without  regard  t<»  the  law  oi  "supply  and  demand1'  or  anj 

natural  conditions  whatever.  Bo  that  the  business  of  the 
OOUntry  has  reached  a  crisis  that  is  absolutely  unbearable;  so 
that  the  boards  of  trade,  which  are   1  oeoeaeitv  in  conducting 
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I  the  country,   hw 

uses  and  puri  which  li  ttnl  and  have 

tamed  Unto  gaming  resorts  where  the  great  products  of 

run  Miry  arc  mfftdfl  tin-  -  i  loo!  I  ml  I  of  gambl 

bo  thai  wheat  and  cotton  have  twcome  as  much  gambl i 
dps  on  tibe  faro-bank  labia    Tfce  property  ol  the  whi 

'.  cr  and  cotton  grower  is  treated  us  though  it  were  ;i  ' 

put  oo  the  gambling  table  at  Monte  Carlo,    The  prod 
wheat  N  compelled  to  see  the  stacks  in  his  bam  dealt  with  tike 
the  peal  of  a  thimble-rigger,  or  the  cards  of  a  three-card  monte 
man.      I  kfl  grain  prodUOet  and  the  loaf  eater  then 

Stepped  in  a  "parasite"  laying  at  what  price  one  shall  sell  and 
other  buy — a  "parasite"  between  them,  robbing  Un 

I  make  the  broad  statement  that  the  prices  of  many 
;ral  and  food  products  of  this  country  are  made 
rily  and  artificially  on  the  boards  of  Trade,  and  most  not 
hoard   .»!' trade   in    the  city   of  Chicago,   and   that,   too,  witi, 
the  slightest  regard  to  the  laws  of  "supply  and  demand"  or 
any  natural  conditions  whatever.      I   will   say,    further,  that  for 
the  past    throe  years,   almost    without   exception   this   prlM 
been  made  l.\  the  "short  seller" — the  "bear" — who  has  | 
MsUutly  and  continually  depressed  the  price.      Why  should   he 
not  be  suppressed  T     What  place  is  there  or  should  there  b» 
such  an  animal  in  this  country  *  Great  Britain,  the  largest  imp- 
tag  country  of  our  products  in  the  world,  passes  laws  to  prei 
combination!  for  raising  of  prices  to  its  consumers.     ^'hy  should 

le    United  States,  the  greatest  exporter  of  these  prod.j 
Willi  equal  propriety,   pass  laws  to  suppress  any   s 
depreciates  prices! 

The  price  of  wheat  has  steadily  declined  from  the    li 
point  on  the  last  crop  to  the  present  time,  84  cents  a  bushel. 

The  price  of  OOtton  has  declined   about    30    per   cent.      That 

decline  of  prioee  in  these  great  products  has  not  been  brought 
about  by  natural  causes  is  very  evident.     Asa  matter  of  rod 
general  conditions  upon  which  prices  are  or  should  be  made  1 
not  been  changed  iu  that  direction.      Substantially,  we  knew  as 
well  last  October  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
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re  knew  It  in  July.    The  estimated  shortage  in  this  nop  En 

;ill  the   countries  of  tin*   world,    perhaps    witli    the  exception    of 

India,  is  not  substantially  changed,  and,  aa  a  matter  of 
there  is  nothing  that  <au  be  suggested,  so  tar  aa  general  eondi 
tious  are  concerned,  that  wonld  have  had  the  eiVeei  of  depreeiat 

■  to-  prices  <>i  these  product*.    The  i  product  of  w  hem 
and  rye  in  the  world  •  •"  the  last  crop  was  about   300,000,000 
bushels  h-ss  than  an  average  of  the  world's   production  - 
prices  have  i             steadily  downward  En  the  bee  of  this 
There  has  been  no  material  Inereaft 

^  from  tin-  Bad  thai  t b  ided 

in  1884  was  1.88,695,000  acres,  while  the  a  of  the   last, 

Ave  crops  has  been  1.89,105,000  aeree.  Knottier  words,  the  last 
five  crops  have  averaged  onlj  82,000  acres  greater  than  the  drat 
live  named.  The  rates  of  freight  from  the  farm  t»>  the  seaboard 
have  been  reduced  at  lea.sl  One  half  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and. 
as  I  think,  in  the  last  ten  years,  Yet  this  fact  seems  to  haw 
no  offbcA  whatever  in  staying  the  downward  trend  of  pr 
This  decline  is  to  be  aooonnted  for.  in  mj  judgment,  only  in  one 

way,  and    thai    by     ihe    manipulation    and    making    of  artil 

prices  <-n   tin-  produce  exeat  country,  and  by 

toleration  of  a  system  bj    which   tin*    "  short  seller  M    keeps  con- 

■  -  *  v  on  the  mai  kei  a  large  amount  of  wheal  thai  I  dat* 
once. 

Formerly  the  price  Of  wheat  was  made  at  Mark  Lane,  and  tin' 
price  of  cotton  in  Liverpool.  Row  the  market  for  wheat,  not 
only  for  this  country,  but  for  the  entire  world,  is  made  on  the 
Chicago  and  New  York    boards  of  trade,  and  the  price  of  cotton 

on  the  cotton  exchangee  of  New  York  and  New  Orleans,     Li 
pool  and  London  have  no  more  to  do  with  fixing  prices  than 
Podunk  or  Anaooatia.      Mark  Lane  is  a  great  market,  the  board 

of  trade  "t    Chicago    '  I   bucket  -hop.  and  in  the  matter  n! 

making  prices  Mark  Laneiaatadli  deal  onlj 

in  actual  products,  while  the  Cbioago  institution  can  pot  on  the 
markets  hundreds  of  millions  of  what  does  not  exist  ;  so  thai 

Mirk  Lane  t>ecome3  eliminated  t the  situation,  bo  Ear  aa  the 

fixing  of  prices  **  concerns 
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The  representatives  of  the  boards  of  trad 
tbe  Committee  ol 

subject  was  undea  oonsidenrffcioa,  without  exoeptio. 
that  the  practice  of  "abort  selling"  lb  beneficial  altk< 
ducers,  consumers,  ami  dealers  i*ecause— 

First.      It   makes  a    broader  and   re  Btablt 

products  of  Hi*-  farm.    Second.     An  increase  in  the  mi  mi* 
buyers  result*  and  this  increased  competition  creates  :in  active 
market  and  brisk  demand,  thereby   insm  ■  gher  levc 

values.     Third.     While  "short  selling"  does  not  depress  price* 
tin-  farmer  is  benefited  by  advances  in  prices  which  folio*   ituli 
speculation.     Fourth.     Notwithstanding  the  ottering  of  illimit 
able  quantities  by  other  than  owners,  prices  are  determined  U\ 
the  supply  of  actual  prodnots  as  related  to  the  demand, 
while  admitting  tliat  prices  may  at  times  be  affected  b]    "short 
Belling,"  Bach  disturbance*  arc  trifling  In  amount  am)  tempi  -■ 
iu  character,  supply  and   demand   always  beinfe  the   ultimate 

dues.     Fifth.    These  methods  render  it  much 
hazardous  for  the  merchant  and  banker  to  handle  the  pro* 
of  the  farm  and  en  tbie  I  hem  to  do  so  on  much  smallei    mai . 
than  would  Ik?  aecessar)  but  for  the  insurance  available 
short  selling.    Sixth.     Cinder  this  system  flnctc  re  tutu 

frequent  and  their  range  less  wide  than  formerly*     Seventh* 
It  encourages  and  Induces  speculation,  thereby  aiding  in  csu 
ing  and  marketing  the  crops  at  low  cost.     Eighth.     The 
seller1*  implies  (in-  ••  long  buyer,"  and  while  the  •'short  seller" 
may  wrork  to  depress  prices  this  is  offset  by  the  constant  eflbtrtof 
the  "long  buyer'*  to  advance  thru.,  and  the  lories  being  et|tia) 
the  Ian  of  supply  and  demand  actsjusl  as  free!}  as  it  would 
the  absence  of  the  "  short  seller." 

The  daily  market  reports,  as  published   in   the  eomxai 
press,   demonstrate   the  fallacious  character  of  each   of  these 
claims,  and  that  the)  are  unfounded  has  been  forcibly  ill 
by  the  May  corner  In  com.  when  one  firm — Coster  and  Martin — 
with  B  Capital  Of  but  little  more  than  |60,000  were,  by  reasi 
the  oversold  condition  of  the  "shorts,"  enabled,   by  put 
small    margins,   to  secure  contracts   from   the  short  sellers   for 
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much  mote  of  Hi*-  contract  grade  of  oorn  than  was  available  for 
deli1  -  tans  determine  or  afleet  the  price  of  all  the  oora 

-.[  iiiit  grade  in  the  country,  and,  sympathetically,  of  thai  of  ail 

other  grades  reaching  market  daring  the  month  of  U 

log  rhf  contract  grade  to  advance,   inside  of  thirty  d; 
from  L0  cents  to  ♦!   per  bushel,  and  then  to  drop,  within  one 
minute,  to  SO  cents,  bring  bo  bankers  and  dealers  wlio 

had  dealt  in  or  made  advances  upon  an  article  subject  t'»  Bach 
artificial  conditions, 

Tlmt  " short selling "  is  a  menace  to  the  solvency  of  bE  those 
who  deal  in  articles  which  are  subject  to  its  blighting  touch,  is 
shown  bj  the  relief  experienced  upon  all  the  exchanges  when  it 
was  reported  that  the  greatest  of  "short  sellers,71  Mr.  Pardrfc 
had  covered  bis  ''short  Unas*'1  This  phenomenal  "short  seller," 
who  ventured  to  sell  the  entire  visible  supply  without  owning  a 
bushel  of  wheat,    is  ■■  al  and  Inevitable  product   ol  this 

tna  system,  sad  is  a  constant   menace  to  the  fortunes  of  all 
the  partieipanta  In  EA  trd,  so  destructive  of  the 

rain  products  of  the  farm,  ami  the  stability  of  mereao 

tile  houses  and  banks  endeavoring  totrai         i  legitimate  bast 

in  real  products. 
It  [s  obvious  that  "short  selling"  and  "long  baying"  of  Ac- 
tions cannot  broaden  the  market  for  farm  products,  as  it  does 
not  and  cannot  increase  the  number  «>i  'consumers,  nor  hasten 
consumption,  and  the  recent  corners  in  GOTO,  the  Harper  corner 
ami  thfl  Hulclimson  corner,  each  affords  abundant  proof  th, 
bnuisb.'s  a  market  the  rerj  reverse  of  stable,  as  regards  demand 
01  prices;  on  theooutrary,  it  furnishes  s  market  that  is  affected 
by  eve?  \  ;  rumor,  as  well  as  one  where  Buetnal 

lormallj  ride,  rapid,  and  frequent,  and  such  as  we 
dreamed  of  before. 

Thai  supply  and  demand  do  not  determine  prices,  but  that  thej 
result  Brom  manipulation,  only  made  posBibleby "shortseUin 
has  been  demonstrated  nnmberlen  times,  and  was  made  clear  bj 
the  recent  coiner  in  corn.     There  was  no  i'  demand  for 

i  at  $1  per  bushel,  but  "short  selling"  had  created  artii 
conditions  which  enabled  the  manipulators  to  ii\  such  a  pi 
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but  when  Hi  H  demand  suddenly  ceased,  that  iri 

prices  shrank  one  half,  showing  that  great  <it  ■<«  do 

from   "short  Belling,"   and  the  collapse  of  the  Harper   win 
corner  was  an  illustration  of  their  far-rt  ileets.  as  iu 

wheat,  which  had  tor  months  been  Belling  al   an  averag 
about  80  oenta per  boshelj  rose  rapidly   bo  95  cents 
stanily  on  tin*  failure  of  the  eoroet  to  68  cents,  and  it  was  eight 
months  before  the  price  ■gain   reached  80  coats,  ami  then 
little  doubt  that  tin1  \>  tved  for  i in*  entire  succeed! 

«•!"  tin-   manipulation  of  i ! 
and  aside  Erom  tins  destructive  effed  upon  values,  the  oUm 
effects  were  neither  trlflij 

em  of  "short  selling"  the  Fidelity  Bank  would  not  t 
bceu  plundered,  reputBtlooe  mined,  great  losses  sustains 
merchants,  bankers,  and  artisans,  and  Elarper  would  not  bow  be 
"doing  time"  in  the  Ohio  penitentiary, 

The  most  plausible  ami  catching  it  advanced  agaii 

the  proposed  legislation  nasally  assumes  this  form: 

The  seller  implies  the  buyer:  that  0  there  mi 

be  a  purchase,  hence  the  contending  forces  are  equal,  ami  th- 
suit  is  that  ''short  Balling  "  is  always  offset  bv  "  Long  baying"  ; 
that,   fin*  effect  of  the    "short,  sale*'    Upon   priOOS   i>   iiivatiulih 
neutralized  by  th<  purchase,"  lienee  the  actual  SUpplj 

related  t"  the  actual  demand,  remains  the  ultimate  facto 
ining  prices. 

It  may  Safely  1k>  admitted  that  the  seller  does  imply  th.     i 
hut  what  kind  of  a  buyer?     It  is   not  the   buyer  of  artual    • 
modities  for  consumption   or  distribution,  but  of  men'  -con- 
tracts"  for  delivery  of  something  which  th-  >:<ics  nut  q 

or  t^  Ot  to  possess  and  which  the  buyer  dot 

or   intend   to    receive   and  pay    for;  and  the   very   appro 
tin*  nominal  period  of  delivery  throws  him  into  a  condition  of 
-ty  that  causes  the   "long"   to  throw    overboard  the  ti 
attract")   which   he  has   purchased    upon   the  slenderest   of 
margins  and    which  he    OOUld   not,   pa>    for.  nor   would  he  know 
What   to   do    with    it    if  he   could.      The  fact  is  that    the  "lOl 

buyer  of  fictitious  products  is  just  as  destructive  "t 
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and  "liquidations,"  BO'tsalled,  of  the  "longs" 
which  break  the,  market  quit*'  as  often  as  either  tin1  offer 
sales  of  rln*  "shorte"  Liquidation,  os  we  all  know,  means  the 
determining  (and  settlement  i  * •  f  indebtedness,  and  in  this  • 
liquidation  is  resorted  i **  In  order  to  determine  wbafc  is  the  re- 
mainder interest  of  the  "long  buyer"  In  the  slender  margin 
which  he  placed  In  the  bands  ol  the  broker  when  the  ordei 

iven  to  make  1 1»<-  purchase  of  a  ;  and  Liquidation  La 

here  settlement  Of  fictitious  purchftSeS.  The  broker,  Oaring  only 
for  his  < jonunission,  takes  good  care  to  "liquidate"  the  b 
action  the  moment  then  is  the  least  probability  of 
longer  held.  The  "holdings"  of  the  "longs"  are  entireh 
different  from  the  holding  of  actual  product  by  real  investors 
who  have  the  ability  and  disposition  to  pay  for  what  they  have 
contracted  to  receive.     The  "holdings"  of  the  "longs"  area 

constant   menace  to  values  ami   it  is  the  forced  "liquidation 
the  "longS,"  forced  by  the   exhaustion  ot   slender   margins,  that 
iftett  enables  the   "short''   h>  his  sales  at  a  profit, 

la  other  words,    the    "long"    and   the    ••  short  "     Imth    deal    En 
actions,  both  are  destroyers  of  values;  neither  performs  an\ 
fa]  Amotion.    Booh  being  the  nets  the  advocates  of   "ai 

option  "  legislation,   may  readily  irrant    thai    the    "Short    seller" 

does  bnply  the  "long  buyer," 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  pass  tin  larger  pari  of  the  summer 
a  \«-ara^o  in  Continental  Europe,  and  being  greatly  interested 
in  the  question  of  the  world's  product  of  wheat  and  othei 
cereals,  I  Pass  '-lose  observer  of  the  situati«»n  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  acquaint  myself  as  t'n 1 1  \  as  possible  with  the  condition 

of  things  abroad,     [reached  st.   Petersburg  during  the-  month 

of  A  uid    just  after  the    Imperial   Government  of  Ruasis 

had  issued  its  ol  linsl  the  exportation  of  rye  from  the 

Russian    Empire,  and   it   was  then    "an   open  secret"  at   the 

Russian  capita]  that  a  similar   ukase    would   soou  be  issued  witb 

sues  to  the  e  >n  of  wheat. 

The  disastrous  effect  of  the  drought)  which  had  extended  over 
tiea  of  Russia,  was  then  but  too  well  known,  ami  the 
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equenl  famine  could  not  lmv  been  a  disappointment  to 
One   familiar  with  the   Russian  situation.     All  accounts  which 
were  current  in  8fc    Petersburg  wen-  corroborated  in  Moa 
where  I  boob  occasion  bo  gather  aH  the  information  I  could  from 
tin-  Oslted  Btat&s  consul  in  thai  city.     Leaving  Ki  -  ited 

;ii;i  and  Hungary,  and   there    [rained    from  all    the  Lflfoi 

tion  I  could  gather  from  millers,  grain  mexohanl 

changes,  and  such  facte  as  1  conld  gather  from  the  Unit* 
-ils  that  the  amount  of  wheal   raised   in  both  An 
Hungary  was  about  30  per  oeut  leas  than  an  average  nop.    I 
visitctl  the  great  mills  a)  BudarFesth,  where  i  received  special 
continuation  of  the  foregoing  statement*.    Oue  of  the 
millers  there,  in  conversation  with  me  said 

This  U  the  year  for  your  country— this  i-  the  year  (or  the  United 
States.  The  wheat  crop  is  so  short  ua  Austria  and  Hungary,  and 
nearly  all  the  countries  that  export  wheat  and  Hour,  that  you  will  have 

it  your  own  way.     The  world  must   have  your  wheat,  and  will  hn 
pay  »  good  price  for  it.    The  exportation  of  Hour  from  Austria  and 
Hungary  will  he  comparatively  small,  ao  that  you  will  have,  to  u  threat 
extent,  the  market-;  of  (irnit  Britain  and  other  importing  count 

In  German]    I  learned  from  similar  eoaroefi  that  both   the 

wheat  and  rye  nop  Ln  that  empire  was  far  below  the  average, 
estimated  at  about  SMS  per  rent.     Returning  to  Paris,  I  was 
that  France  would  necessarily  have  to  import  as  much  wh 
and  rye  as  she  produced,  :i  most  unusual  condition  i 
that  country;   while  the  Bamming  up  of  the  situation 

showed    thai    AW  the    entire    world,    with   the  exception   oi   t  In 
1'nited  Stales  and  India,  and  the  few  countries  product] 
amounts,  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other  (nod  pro.; 

for  baton  the  average.     It  was  estimated  then,  and  I  thin! 
this  estimate  lias  since  been  substantially  confirmed,  that   the 
negate  shortage  of  wheal  and  rye  in  the  world  was  aboul 
300,000,000  bushels. 

As  l  returned  bo  the  United  states  in  September]  l  came  home 
with  high  hopes  ami  expectations,  feeling  that  the  day  hi 

laBl  come    for    I  he    \ineneau    producer  of  wheat.      POT  the  three 

QViOUS  the    American   farmer   had   beOOme   great!}    dis 

eouraged  from  both  short  crops  and  low  prices.     It  now  seemed 
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afl  il  there  was  fco  \>r  a  change.  We  certainly  bad  an  enuruiuou 
crop,  and  there  was  every  possible  indication  that  the  price 
would  In-  good*  It  Beamed  asifthe  era  of  prosperity,  which  can 
onlj  come  to  this  country  through  the  products  of  the  soil,  had 
at  last  dawned  upou  us.  There  was  not  only  a  large  erop  of 
wheat,  but  of  corn,  rye.  barley,  cotton,  and  all  the  great  export 
products.      It  seemed   as  though  the  wheels  of  eon  aid 

mule  were  to  be  again  set  in  motion  at  their  old-time  gait  J 
bare  ool  wen  in  several  yearn  such  a  spirit  of  expectation 
and  boperolnem  Bod  what  do  we  find?  The  exportation  o1 
wheal  had  barely  oonuneneed  before  it  became  apparent  that 

the  "abort  seller"  or  thr  "market  wrecker"  Waa  getting  in  his 
work.  The  price  of  wheal  wis  broken,  not  in  the  foreign 
markets,   but  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

The  foreign  buy  ppointed  at  the  decline  of  prioein 

this   rountrv,  became    paralysed*    Many  of  those    who    bad 

bonghi    on  the    basis  of   demand   in  the   foreign   mark- 
mined;  all    became   diaeounged    and    disheartened;  so  thai 

-   thai  time  there  has  been  no  foreign  market,  except  such  ux 
has  been  made  by  artificial    prices   on   the    produce  |  pB  OJ 

this  country.      And  SO  the  work  bflfl  gone  brai  •  1>  OB  ami  the  de 

dine  has  been  oontinooua  to  the  present  moment. 

Wheat  has  declined    from   112   cents  ;[   bushel   to  less  Than  so 

cents.    Few  realized  last  September  that  a  large  portion  of  the 

wheat  erop  of  this  country  had  been  sold  for  future  delivery  be- 
fore   it    was   ever   harvested,   and   that    it    would    be    the    sp< 
business  of  the   f  short  seller"    fo]    the  subsequent  few  months, 
by  the   use    of    all    the   devices   known    to    the    expert  open: 

to  depreciate  prices.     The  hopes  of  the  producer  have  been 

turned  to  ashes  ;  the  grain  dealer,  the  miller,  and  the  business 
man  have  been  disappointed.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of 
this  country,  thai  every  one  looked  forward  to  with  so  much 
rranee,  has  been  much  below  the  general  estimate,  probably 
from  depreciation  of  prices  in  our  agricultural  and  food  i 
at  Keaal  1200,00(^000.  <o>id  la  still  Leaving  the  country,  and 
there  is  but  little  lite  or  spirit  in  general  business,  while  I 
think  then  ifl  .\   general   disappointment    that,  with  the  tariff  <>! 
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*  1* •  not  see  better  time-;.     This  condition  Of  Utu 
Sbarge  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  *<  market  wrecker  *?  of  I 
country  has  depredated  to  so  enormous  an  extent  oor  grain  pi 
acta  and  exports. 

I  have  spoken   mainly  thus  for  with  reference  to  the  ftffi 
on  the  wheat  prod  acts  of  the  country,  been 
wheal  ie  the  great  product  of  my  section  i  ontry,  and  I 

am  therefore  more  familiar  with  this  subject  in  eonneotioi]  • 
it.     Xext  to  wheat  I  think  perhaps  that  cotton  bag  been  tin 
i  disastrously  affected  by  thai  system  of  "short  stilling/* 
V i nil,  fourteen  of  the  principal  cotton  dealers  <>f  Mem 
phis,  Tennessee,  united  in  the  following  exprea 

"Believing  that  the 'future*  bualaeea  m  oouneeted  with  c 
seriously  hurtful  to  the  Legitimate  cotton  -  ..m-iu. 

tends  to  an  unjoet  depreciation  of  values,  betSdos  fostering  a  snirl 
wild  speculation  which  greatly  unsettles  the  regular  tradi  <  «1. 

the  early  passage  ->t  mob  ■  law  as  will  restrict!   future  deal 
within  legitimate  Ones  and  check  tin*  illegitimate  "guuibUiijt "  ■! 
which,  In  \rw  York  alone,  have  reached  *ueh  immenai  proportion 
tn  Hxoeed  threefold  the  entire  ootton  orop,  and  which  even  sasti 
no**  to  establish  piieea  for  next  tall  on  the  orop  before  11  U  planted 

The  dealings  in  agricultural  products,  as  well  as  those  on  the 
stock  exchangee,  or  al  least  nine  tenths  of  them,  are  notoriously 

gambling    ventures,    and    so    regarded    b>      even  body. 

treated  by  the  press,  in  mark**!    reporta,   la  the  conversation  of 
Individuate;  audi  rag  ay  that  the  public  conacieaoa 

become  so  dulled  that  BOofa  transactions  are  she  paraded 

as  proofs  Of  siiiaitnevs  and  skill,  and  are  aB  usually  spoken  of  as 
gambling,  and  with  tin*  Baiae exuberance  ol  ting 

on  a  borse  i  ace  or  a  pi 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  received  only  L4, 000,000  (Kifll 

of  wheal  in  L&90,  hardly 00004  d.  and  yet  it  fixed  the 

piioe  tor  from  (bur  to  six  hundred  million  bushels,     if  it  made 

the  price  for  only  tin-  wheat  that  reached  its  own  market    no 

:    harm    would    be    "lone.      Hut    when  tOfl  forth    and 

makes  the  price  on  the1  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  ol  u  1 
d  in  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotaa,  and  has  bo  depreciated 

the  price  that  tin  the  last  crop  alone  the  farmers  of  these  th 


state*  hate  not  received  for  it  bj  $30,000,000  b 
would  had  nol  this  nefarious  system  of  short  Belling  been  iuex- 
hen  the  situation  beooxnee  unbearable. 
following  table  slmwi  ti  Sen   STork  will 

idea  of  the  enormous  extent  to  which  this  joggling  with  the 
accessaries  of  lit.  led  "ti  : 


1890, 


option 

when*,       tktltloti 

m  li-iii.  ••"lion. 


April  12. 
April  H. 


lH-loUr  -Jl 


fl&flQO 

Bu  i 

0,000 
00,000 

hl.ONl.UMI 

00,000 

DJ0O0 

yjDOJOOO 

■  .'"■. 
0,000 

/;.,/.,. 

.1,11(1 

I'JUTIi 

35,000 

HT^OO 

uftntyooo 

There  are  al  all  times  from  fcwentg  bo  fortgi  millions  of  w  I 
called  the  "visible  supply  of  wheat,11  mostly  for  sale  and  on 

market.    Why  not  boy  this  wheal  of  Bome  one  who  hits  it,  owns 

it.  instead   of  going   1*>  some  speculator   who   assumes   to  sell  it. 

ami  does  ao,  in  the  hope  that  before  the  lime  of  deliver}  arrives 
he  may  be  able  bo  beat  down  the  price  of  wheal  bo  that  he  may 
buy  it  at  a  less  price  than  he  baa  contracted  bo  sell.    He  may  do 
-".  hut  who  receives  tin*  benefil  I    Certainly  nol  the  purcha 
for  -  fixed  ;  nol  the  producer,  tor  he  has  sold  at  a  : 

price  than  paid  by  the  purchaser,     it  la  the  parasite  that  hafl 
Btepped  between  them  and  robbed  i>oth. 

it  is  claimed  by   many  thai   a  law   prohibiting  deal! 
options  will  §erionfily  Interfere  with  the  actual  handlSng  of  the 
actual  products  named.     I  cannot  believe  that  fetich  will  be  the 
case.     Then'    was    no   such    difficulty    iu    handling    either    Jin- 
wheat  or  cotton  crop  before  this  system  wan  in  vogue,  and  v 
the  Drop  to  be  handled  was  afl  large  as  now,  in  the  ratio  to  popu 
lation,    and   when   the  physical   facilities   for    handling    large 
tonnage  did   not   compare    with    what    they   are  at    the    present 

time,     [cannot  see  what  the  practice  of  betting  on  the  future 
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price  of  wheat  that  does  not  exist   has  to  do  with  the  m 
market  of  wheat  tlmt  does  exist  and  which  the  world  ; 

to  buy. 

Bfor  should  we  overlook  the  tact  thai  then  an*  other  ogriool 

tural  products,  BOO t  them  as  lar^e  in  value  as  any  <•:<■ 

in  tin.'  lull,  that  art  still  handled  and  marketed  without  fitu 

-  entioii  of  the  gambling  devices  of  the  prodtic- 
Tak<-  the  article  of  hay.    The  hay  crop  to  188 
1400  oon  ii'"'.  u  greal  In  ralne  as  the  wheat  crop  of  thai  year. 

I  have  DO  Official  figures  later  than  that  year,  but  from  all  rt. 

-•an  learn,  I   believe  the  hay  product  has  increased  in  a  lai 

ratio  than  that  of  Wheat  for  the  past  five  years.      Vet  we  hear  ol 
no  difficulty  in  handling  or  marketing  this  greal   crop 
farmer  raising  it  ran  sell  it ;  the  consumer  can  buy,  bo  ;■ 
he  lias  ihe    money  to   pay  for   it.  and    the   I  rausaet  ion  Ifl  consu 
mated  without  nailing  on   tin*   board   of   trade   parasite  to  '-sell 
abort"  on  the  produce  exchange.     And  so  it  Is  with  battel 
<  aeese,  beef,  potatoes,  and  many  other  similar  artai  lee  thai 
not  gambled  hi  on  the  produce;  exchanges, 

Tin*  value  of  the  hide  and  leather   product  of  the  count' 

da  somewhat  1200,000,000  per  annum.     Vet  i  have  nevei 
heard  Of  the   Boston   leather  dealer  or  Lynn  shoemaker  buj 

BO  'option"  mi  the  Boston  Boa  .ide. 

I  have  no  statistics  shoving  the  value  of  the  iron  and  steal 
annual  product  of  this  country,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that 
it  is  enormous.     Yet  the  prices  for  this  product  by  the   --short 
seller  "  are  not  made  on  any  board  of  trade.     And  so  to  the 
d   the   chapter*.      The   prices   on   all   such   articles  arc   made    in 
obedience  lo  and    compliance    with   the   la*   of  '-supply  and   de- 
mand." and  so  long  as  these  laws  are  permitted  to  operate  inn 
mally,  without  restraint  or  restriction,  neither  the  seller  nor  the 
buyer  can  complain.      And  this  claim  of  the  operator   that    this 
i  in  is  a  necessity  to  the  handling  of  products  tails  to  the 
and  and  has  as  little  merit  as  the  other  claim  made  thai  the 
practice  ol  "short selling"  has  the  effect  o(  "steadyin 
Itet,  both  of  which  propositions  may  be  dismissed  as  Ql< 
hbeurd,  and  devoid  of  ordhiarj  common  sen 
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One  of  the  arguments  urged  againsl  tins  measure,  and  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  threat,  Is,  that   it  tins  system  of  gamblin 
squelched  by  Congressional  legislation,  the  operators  will  ti  i 
r.i   their  bnsineBB  I*-  Canada.     Many  business  mei  ally 

from  (he  city  of  tfew  fork,  hare  Pound  it  both  convenient  and 
healthy  in  tin*  past  fen  years  bo  to  ansftkr  their  "household  go* 
iiiiuia;  >rt  the  country  baa  Blood  the  shock  of  the  exodus. 

r.»  <i;i\   *  -irit  bank  closes  [ta  doom;  the  outside 

are  howling  with  rage  and  indignation;  r ti* -  earnings  of  a  life- 
time hare  been  Bwepf  awaj  :  the  business  world  is  startled  ami 
paralysed.  What  bai  caused  all  this'  The  response  comes 
promptly.  The  preshhMii  in-  exshirr  of  tin*  hunk  luis  been 
minting  in  storks,  wheat)  or  cotton.     He  has  used  tin*  (nones 

Of  the  hank  ;   DC  lias  lost   his  betS,  ami  the  hank   IS  broken.     Last 

weak  the  cashier  of  another  hank  it-it  suddenly  for  Can 
The   next  day  an  examination  disclosed  the  fact  that  all  the 
available  resources  oJ  tin*  hank  had  disappeared.    The  a 
explanation  quickly  followed  s    "Tin-  cashier  had  been  speculat- 
lag  in  wheat        \  it  so  I  might  goon  with  Instances  almost  ad 

infinitum  similar  tO  the  foregoing.      Kmlie/xlenients,  defalcations. 

blasted  repul  des  follow  sael)  other  In  qulok  roc 

lion. 

S*"  usagO]  daring  a  trip  abroad)  i  visited  the  greal 

gambling  resort,  Bfonte  Carlo,  the  only  legalised  gambling  house 
in  the  world,  ami  from  which  the  little  principality,  Mod  i 
derives  revenue  for  the  support  of  its  government  As  I  entered 
the  grand  casino,  rich  in  decoration  ami  fascinating  m  surround- 
ings, l  saw  the  gaminf  the  hro  table,  the  roulette  tal 
snrronnded  bj  the  old.  middle  aged,  and  the  young,  piles  <>t  gold 
distributed  ail  about    There  sJ  the  table  was  the  "Old   i 

1  cool  and  collected  but  with  mind  intent  on  the  gams. 
There  were  women,  old  women,  who  apparently  had  exhatu 
tin-  pleasures  and  excitements  of  the  world  and  society,  with 
^d,  severe,  and  haggard^  utterly  absorbed  En  The  game, 
[here  were  young  girls  with  the  blush  of  maidenhood  on  their 
f.nr  cheeks,  with  faces  Boshed  and  eyes  distended,  fiercely  watch 
:  he  game  srd  was  turned,     What  a  revo 
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te  ;  with  what  a  feeling  ofdlsgn 
turn  from  it  | 

Yet  we  hare  ail  through  this  country  simi) 
for  t  i  hing  lb  their  effect*.      We   do  1 1*  »t    will 

rljon.  .  bui  bucket  shops.     The  bucket  .^i 

the  green  doth,  but  the  blackl  woi  a  •"• 

jion  d<>  not  \ 'isit  these  resorts,  H  is  true,  but  in  their  steed 
g  men,  middle-aged  men,  and  old  men  watcl 
blackboard  with  the  same  Intensity  and  passion  as  did  £1 

...  Von  sit  seated  m  front  of  this  blackboard, 
with  figures  varying  and  fluctuating  from  bom  t* »  hoar  and 
minute  to  minute,  us  rapidly  as  the  figures  In  the  i  vpe, 

cashiers,  bank  tellers,  bank  clerks,  and  clerka  of  all  kinds,  bum* 
Mien,  artisans,  mechanics,  and  the  ordinary  laboring  w 
ttisfied  with  the  slow-going  methods  of  acquiring  Cbrtn 
and  eager  <<■  become  suddenly  rich,  all  detei 
u  hat  thej  do  not  eai  n  and  does  not  belong  to  them 
bucket  shop  of  America,  and  there  is  not  s  village  I 
Dorthwestern  perl  ai  the  country  in  which  this  bui  fa 
not  found  a  place.    There  is  groiring  op  through  tin-  agricul- 
tural population  of  the  country  unreel  and  diacoufc 

have  in  some  way  corns  to  '"  i  i  reoeh  - 

Lug  all  tit  which  tbej  are  (airly  entitled.    Especially  do  | 
thai  under  the  prevailing  system  of  gambling  in  their  prod 
they    arc     mercilessly   despoiled     and     cruelly     robbed     of    the 
just  results  of  their  labor.     There  is  a  unanimity  of  sentiment 
on  this  subject,  whether  right  or  wrong;,  ami  a  sentiment  ; 
found  and   intense  that  has  rarely  had  a  parallel.       The  fare 
and  planters  now  appeal  to  <  Ymgress  for  protection,  not  from  the 
pauper  labor  of  the  Old  World,  which  has  been  so  often  extended 
to  the  various  Industrial  classes  of  the  country,  but  p 
from  the  ran  be  marked  wrecker  and  the  robberj  ol 

parasite. 

There  are  in  this  country  something  like  '_'"►, 000,000  people 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.     Upon  the  prosp 
class  of  our  depend    the    general   prosj>ent\    of    the 

country  and  the  welfare  of  .  en,    The>  livi 
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scattered  communities,  so  that  organization  and  concert  of 
action  is  difficult  and,  to  a  great  extent,  impracticable.  They 
must  and  should  look  largely  for  the  protection  of  their 
interests,  certainly  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  to  those 
who  represent  them  in  the  National  Legislature.  As  against 
them  we  find  compact  organizations,  composed  of  men,  shrewd, 
sagacious,  and  unscrupulous,  with  immense  wealth  at  their 
command,  with  trained  lawyers  and  skilled  statisticians  ready  to 
do  their  bidding.  The  contest  in  this  respect  is  unequal,  like 
veterans  against  volunteers. 

Let  us  return  to  the  old-time  methods  when  the  law  of  trade 
was  "supply  and  demand."  When  the  dealings  on  the  ex- 
changes were  in  property  and  not  fictions.  Let  us  remove  from 
the  commercial  world  all  those  elements  that  create  discredit 
and  distrust.  Let  us  once  more  enthrone  legitimate  business. 
In  the  earlier  times  the  "  money  changers  "  were  "  driven  from 
the  temples."  Let  us  now  drive  the  gamblers  from  our  temples 
and  reinstate  therein  the  genius  of  legitimate  trade  and  com- 
merce. 

W.  D.  Washbuene. 
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AS  To  the  progress  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  iu  natural 
e  and  its  application  to  the  culture,  the  oomJI 
the  convenience  of  mas  there  is  do  divided  opinion.      1 
arc  too  patent  ami  abandon!  to  permit  of  a  despondent  vie* 

Mil  id  tin-  world's advance  along  these  I 
just  as  little  real  ground  U*r  doubting  oar  progress  along  other 
Lines  than  that  of  natural  and  applied  science.     In  [tit 
andeyen  theology  tin*  progress,  although  Less  storked,  has  not 
been  less  real,  nor  bare  the  results  h 
phenomena  [n  these  directions  are  an 
better  anderstood  than  they  were  in  former  times;  and  i 

■ry  strange  thing  indeed  if  this 
better  light  did  no!  here  ;i  corresponding  influence  upon  the 
moral  and  spiritual  Life  of  the  people. 

It  is  doabtless  true  thai  progress  in  the  knowledge  and  ap 
cation  of  moral  ami  religions  truth  is.  on  account  of  its  conii 
character,   not  so  easily  seen  and  appreciated  as   in    mob 
things.      Yet  a  careful  and  discriminating  study  of  the   facts   in 
the  case  will  make  its  reality  apparent  to  any  intelligent  mind. 
not  blinded  by  prejudice  or  whose  judgment  is  no)  i    by 

the  "philosophy  of  despair "  as  to  the  condition  and  outcome  of 
things.  There  are  minds  so  constituted  thai  to  them  the  present 
is  always  dark  and  gloomy  and  the  precursor  kftr  and 

gloomier  future.  Now  with  this  despairing  view  regarding  the 
present  and  the  future  of  the  race  and  the  world,  which  is 

often  proclaimed  from  pulpit  and  platform  and  heralded  m 
books   and   p  Ls   and    sometimes   in    the    daily    press, 

writer  has  little  patience  and  less  sympathy.  The  facts  do  not 
in  any  measure  justify  it.     In  fact  they  cannot   truthfully   be 
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'•  as  a  plausible  apology-  for  it.     AVtaen  we  think  of 
the  progress  alou.  I  Sty  Hues,  even  within  the  period  of  an 

<  .ipi  human  life.  Surety  it  ought  to  (ill  us  with  thankful 

for  the  present  rod  hope  tor  (he  future. 

W'e   need    fco   study  history   in    its   reality   ami   not    as   il    often 
appears   la   tlie  tinted   colors  of  the   imagination.     Such    stud> 

would  tend  to  oorreol  m-.my  of  out  false  impressions  regarding 

the  relative  condition  of  the  nee  in  the  past  as  compared  with 

its   condition    U>  day.      LlghJ    has   come   into   tin-   world   and    [fl 

!y    though   slowly   driving   out    the    darkness    whether    men 

acknowledge  H  or  not    Theao-oaDed  "good  old  times"  that  we 
often  hear  about  ate  considerable  of  an   illusion — at  leas! 
many  ways. 

The    public    OODSOienoe,    whieh    is  but    the  aggre^  the 

individual  conscience,  is  far  more  tender  now  than  it  was  :i 
generation  ago.  Men  high  in  public  fa\  m  and  public  eonfld* 
did  things  then  that  to-day  would  bring  them  under  the  several 
condemnation  and  into  disgrace.  L  venture  the  assertion,  and 
that  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  at  DO  time  m 
the  history  of  this  country  within  the  century  has  the  moral 
standing  of  our  public  men  averaged  bo  high  as  it  does  to-day, 

r  say  thjs  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  we  are  still  far  from  an 
ideal  condition  in  this  regard  and  -with  no  intention  of  muffling 
in  any  degree  the  crj  Ebi  snii  Ftarther  ad vancemenl  and  reform 
slang  moral  lines.  But  it  serves  no  good  purpose  to  paint  e 
ittg moral  conditions  darker  than  they  really  are  or  to  shut  OUT 
eyes  bo  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  We  need,  it  seems  to 
the  inspiration  and  hope  that  00X00  from  a  recognition  of  the 

il  victories  thai  have  been  won  and  the  advanced  line  fc] 
to-day  marks  our  position  on  the  world's  grea!  battlefield. 
us  Mien  briefly    aidai    some  oi   these   ei  [deuces  of   dm 

progress  as  we  find  them  In  our  own  history  and  experience  a 

nation  wilhin  say  t he  eeiitury  that  is  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  wag  m  which  we  look  <»u  »reat  national  Questions  1s a  toil 

of  our  moral  ch:n  ■-  We    may    assume 

iii.it  there  is  such  a  th  public  or  national  conscience,  and 

tin-   verdict     i  fl  on   the   matters  brought    before   it    is  an 
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bar  of  tii> 

and  what  .1  mighty  revolt 
has  taken  place  in  the  conviction  of  our  people  with  regard  »*• 
it !     Not  only  baa  H  tUshed  bj  bra  bnf  tin-  faelin 

m  Institution  ;i  crime  against    humanity  tJ 

martyrs'  blood  oonld  alone  atone  for,  is  nil  bat  universal.     \S 
public  iii:mi  north  or  .south  to  du\   would  hazard  hi 
for  justice  and  moral  sense.  J.  ■  public  policy,  by  defi 

m:i\  even  apologising  for,  suoh  an  Lnstitution  I    1  Icnon 
none;  ami  ye*  how  few  public  men  could,  even  fifty  years 
be  found  to  raise 

against  Immunity.      It  will  not  do  to  say  that  it  was  limited  1 
section  of  our  country.    Tin-  people  of  the  South  m  lone 

responsible  foi  a.     It  was  rccoguized  aud  legalized  bj   the  con- 
stitution and  LSWS  Of  the  nation  and  it  is  tmt  j.i  i  hut 

e  of  iis  earliest  and  must  uncompromising  foes  were  men 
born  on  southern  soil  anil   reared  amid  its  blighting  influences. 
Well  thou  we  have  here  a  very  striking  Qlnstn 
in  public  morals — an  illustration  proving  most  conclusively   that 
hi  one  important  particular  at  leasl  the  former  da;  not 

better  than  these. 

In  the  second  place  look  at  the  relative  position  of  polygamy 
in   this  country  to-day  and  that  of  twenty-five  or  even  fifteen 
years  ago.    Than  the  Mormon  hierarchy  defied  public  opis 
and  had  skillful  lobbyists  in  Washington  looking  after  its  1: 
este.     They  were  successful.     Under  the  plea  of  "religious  free- 
dom,"  Mormonism  was  permitted  to  openly  and  defiantly  traffic 
in  one  of  the  worst  and  most  damning  forms  of  vice     Rut  in 
our  day  the  end  has  conic.     In  response  to  the  urgent  and  per- 
sistent demand  of  the  people  at  large,  Congress  adopt 
measures  to  suppress  this  evil  and  the   result   we  see   iu   the 

ant  embarrassment  of  that  vile  institution,  and  its  prospec- 
tive overthrow.  * 

Again,  and  in  the  third  place,  take  the  Iwpoor  trail' 
for  many  years  resisted  and  defied  all  eff 
Now  in  most  of  our  states  the  liuuoi 
tiou  and  license  as  a  con  cess  e 


. 


It  is  ool  within  m\  province  in  thin  article  i<»  d  i  bods  of 

minimizing  the  evils  of  this  traffic  except  bo  the  extent  of  say- 
ing that  viae  policy  would  dictate  men  method  lW  moel 

truly  1i;i  most  widely    | 

ing  sentitiHtit  of  the  people  in  regard  to  it.    Tbongfa  Dompara- 
roung  man  I  «au  well  remember  when  in  the  county  in 
which  I  was  horn  and  brought  up  there  was  only  one  prononnoed 
total  abstainer,     In  those  so-called  "good  old  times"  tins 
who  did  not  driuk  and  did  aot  supply  intoxicating  liquors  to  his 
ids  was  considered,  to  sa>    the  least,   lacking  iu  hospitality 
Is  it  not  a  great  gain  to  reach  the  point  En  social  lift  when  t  h 
not  necessary — yea  is  not  to  a  very  large  extent  donet     The  en- 
tightened  public  opinion  of  our  day  grants  at  all  events  this 
reasonable  liberty 

Then  again,  and  in  the  fourth  place,  take  the  matter  of 
gambling  and,  though  prevalent  to  a  shameful  extent,  still  it  is 
now  carried  on  as  a  rule  under  cover  and  under  protest  of  public 
sentiment  and  iu  most  places  in  defiance  of  law.  Formerly 
this  was  not  the  case.  Then  gambling  in  one  of  ite  worst  forms 
was  legalized  by  the  state  and  indulged  in  by  all  classes  of  people 
and  even  used  by  the  church  itself  SB  I  I  raising  revenue 

for  the  Lord's  work.  I  refer  to  the  lottery.  Of  course  there 
always  have  been  those  who  looked  upon  the  lottery  as  immora] 
Lena  Injury  t*«  all  honest  industry  and  honesty.  I ;ur 
generations  these  were,  as  a  friend  of  mine  puts  it,  u  but  as  a 
voice  Drying  In  the  wilderness  of  general  apathy  or  approval.'3 
It  will  surprise  any  one  to-day  to  learn  from  authentic  historj 
how  prevalent  lotteries  have  been  far  a  hundred  years  or  more. 
Under  the  old  continental  authority  they  were  treated  as  a  legit- 
imate enterprise.  We  read  that  in  1759  it  was  reported  to  the 
authorities  of  Great  Britain  from  Pennsylvania, 

■  retteries  haw  not  been  carried  on  in  tins  province  other  than  for 
neeefwary  and  ehariMhli-  purposes,  viz.,  tin-  rbrtlflcaUonfl  of  the  ctl 
tin-. i  the  province  In  tie*  time  of  wax— the  finishing  at 

Eplecopel  church  In  this  dtyt  *H  nf  which  were  managed  with 

uprightness." 


On  November  I,  i:;*;.  Oongi  Philadelphia  anthori 
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lottery  to  raise  money  far  the  prosecution  of  the 
delphia  built  five  churches  by  lottery  schemes,  ami  in  18 
tin*  system   ww  abolished  the  "City  of  Brotherly  tore'1  had 
200  lottery  offices.     A  writer  of  high  repute  estimates  that  Un 
money  involved  in  Lottery  lohemeB  in  Unit  cit\  at  that  time  was 
at  least  seventy  five  millions  Of  dollars.      It  ma>  not  be  generally 
remembered,   but   it    is  a  fact  nevertheless,   that   irhen  Thomas 
Jefierson,  through  kindness  to  friends,  was  in  danger  of  (<> 
his  loved  home  "Montioelk>7"   he  applied  !<•  the  legislatm 
Virginia  fox  anthority  to  dispose  of  some  of  his  property 
lottery.      In  our  dey  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  patriot  like 
Jefferson  to  resort  to  such  a  scheme  in  order  to  relieve  his  I) 
cia]  embarrassment. 

It  is  hard  for  us  bo  understand  how  there  could  have  bean  such 
blindness — such  moral  bli  -  not  to  see  in  these 

serkraa  evils  and  objection*.     Vow  the  constitutions  of  nearly 
states  contain  specific  prohibitions  of  this  evil.     The  voice  of  thr 
ebureh  [s  universally  and  decidedly  against   all   gambliu 
the  "grab  bag"  baa  had  to  go,     Statesmen,  sven  those  as 

them  who  do  not  profess  to  1«*  religions,  are  all  agreed  that  gamb- 
ling is  an  evil.    Pablie  sentiment,  even  outside  the  church,  la 
back  of  all   the  laws  -national,  state,  and  municipal — that   b 
been  enacted  to  put  a  stop  to  it  5  and  to  me  there  i>  no  stronger 
evidence  Of  moral  progress  than  this.     The  lottery  made  its  Laal 
strong  effort,  to  perpetuate  itself  in   Louisiana,    but    the  effort 
proved  fruitless.     There  its  final  death  knell  was  BOUiid 
a  shout  Of  thanksgiving  and   gladness   that    echoed    tin 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laud. 

There  are  many  more  evidences  of  moral  progress  that  might 
be  adduced,  us,  for  instance,  the  more  just  and  humane  n 
ment  accorded  the  Indians  as  the  result  of  a  higher  sea 
nation's  moral  responsibility.     But  those  already  presented 
sufficient  it  seems  t<>  me  to  satisfy  any  impartial  mind  that  while 
as  yet  we  have  not  reached  the  highest  possible  level  of  n 
elevation,  we  have  been  and  are  now  making  sure  and  sub- 
tial  progress  toward  it. 

JOHK    K.    8  M'. 


INDUSTRIAL  SLAVERY 


u\     HON,    PRANK    II.    Ill  lll>. 


IT  WAS  once  tin-  habit  of  men  who  ace  opposed  t<< 
Trade  to  depreciate  tbe  Importance  of  tlifi  issue  which  ii 
ptea  I    has  sometimes  been  called  ;i  local  issue.     In  the 

sense  that  the  selfishness  of  certain   Localities  is  eonsulted 
troe,  but  in  the  broader  sense  of  tbe  oommon  good  itixfai 

What  issue  involves  more  interests  ami  power  than  this!     II 
volves  the  whole  question  of  Federal  taxation  ;  it  affects  all 
contracts,    all    toil,    all     wages.     It    reaches    down    to    all     tin- 
relations  involved   la  the  field  of  contest  between  capital  and 
labor  ;    it    touches    all   the   poiuts   of    difference   fa  the 

employer   and    the    employee.       Il  detci  mine*  the  portion  of  tie- 

cili/eu  to  his  government.  It  fixes  the  relation*  of  tbe  Tutted 
States  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  as  well  the  relation 
of  every  American  i  Ltiseo  with  every  man  in  the  worlds    What 

Lme    involves   moret    All   other   Issues  arc  bound  up   in   it. 
v    other    question    sinks    Into     insignificance.     In   days   of 
OBj  when  men  arc  not  murdering  one  another,  it  is  the  ques- 
tion above  all  questions.     It  is  as  general  as  the  necessities  oi 
humanity.  :ls  universal  as  the  blood  of  mankind  :  it  is  the  living. 
burning]  biasing  question  of  this  hour,  and  more  lor  another 
M>fi  than  any  I  have  suggested,  that   it   involves  the  i|iie.stion 
Of  liberty. 

I  lake  it  for  granted   lhal    OO   man    will  den\  that  under  |  re- 

publican  form  of  government  at  least,  each  oU  I  have  a 

full   opportunity    to    buy   and   sell    to   every   Living   man  ;     thai 

right  of  independence)  that,  right  of  freedom,  involves  the  con 

trol  of  the  products  Of  BOOtl  man's  Own   toil.      And  who  is  l'r- 
he  cannot    control    his  own    labor  f     What    was    the    AtV 
ery,  which  the  blood  ami  the  death  and  the  graves  of  the 
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War  abolished)  but  th©  ownership  of  the  labor  of  one  man 
her  maul    Whoever  owna  my  labor  owns  me,     Whoever 

controls  the  Wages  of  my  toil  is  my  master.      If  this  right  thai   I 

have  to  trade  with  all  the  world  la  to  Im*  restricted  i>>  law  for 
any  other  purpose  than  a  public  one,  then  who  shall  be  the 
person  who  controls  this  right  1  I  have  toiled  a  day  out  of  my 
existence.  Its  hopes,  its  fears,  its  desires,  are  all  gone,  and 
what  is  there  to  show  for  itf  The  dollar  which  I  have  earn 
That  dollar  is  the  expression  and  the  incarnation  of  them  all. 
With  that  dollar  1  can  buy  from  the  Austrian  or  the  Russian  an 
article  that  I  desire,  au  article  which  perfectly  satisfies  me,  an 
article  which  he  is  perfect  h  willing  to  sell  me;  and  as  I  am 
about  to  pay  the  dollar  for  the  article  that  [  need  the  United 
Stales  government  presents  itself,  with  its  power  and  dominion. 
and  says  to  me,  "  You  must  buy  it  of  the  man  who  has  made  it  in 
Providence,  it  may  be,  Khode  Island."  £  Bay,  "Yes,  I  will  buy 
from  him.  I  did  not  know  that  my  American  fellow -citi/.en  WW 
selling  these  articles.  If  I  bad  known  it  I  wonld  lia\e  gone  and 
given  him  my  dollar  for  his  article.11  I  go.  in  my  ignorance  of 
these  methods  of  taxation,  and  present  my  dollar  for  the  ai  I 
which  he  has  to  sell.  He  laughs  at  me.  u  We  are  not  selling 
these  articles  for  $1.  They  are  worth  |2."  -Why,  I  OOOid 
buy,"  I  say  to  him,  **as  good  an  article  as  that  from  the 
Austrian,  from  the  Frenchman,  from  the  Russian,  it  may  be; 
why  not  let  me  buy  it  from  him,  then,  if  you  cannot  sell  it  to 
me  for  the  same  dollar  which  he  was  ready  to  take  from  me  t " 
u  The  government  of  the  United  States,"  lie  replies  to  me, 
in  partnership  with  me,  and  compels  every  mall  U)  pay  ine  $1 
more  for  this."  I  have  to  pay  the  additional  dollar.  Where  do 
I' get  itf  The  government  of  the  United  States  is  paffiingno 
laws  to  put  dollars  into  my  pocket.  I  cannot  go  and  get  it  from 
the  treasury  of  my  county,  or  my  city,  or  my  state,  but  I  must 
go  back  to  my  toil  from  which  I  earned  the  hrst  dollar  and  get 
the  second  dollar ;  and  then  with  the  second  day's  toil,  and  with 
the  second  dollar  of  gain,  1  go  and  purchase  the  article  that  I 
desire.  Whose  day  was  that  second  day  7  Whose  dollar 
second  dollar!     Not  mine.    It  belonged    to  the  manufacturer  of 
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tlic  article,  which  I  vraa  compelled  to  buy.  by  the  power  of  the 
United  States  government^  of  the  man  who  lived  in  Providi 
K.  I.  I  had  toiled  one  day  out  of  my  life,  against  my  will  and 
against  my  interest  tor  him.  An<l  I  was  as  much  his  slave  as 
though  under  the  whip  and  the  spur  and  the  lash  he  bad 
wakened  me  in  the  morning  hour  and  compelled  nm  to  toil  for 
him  until  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Every  dollar  of  the  increase  of  price  which  the  protective 
tariff  occasions  is  a  day  of  slavery  to  the  American  laborer,  and 
every  hour  of  unnecessary  toil  which  it  reqnin  ilen  from 

that  store  of  responsibilities  and  duties  which  each  individual 
has  control  of  to  answer  for  at  the  judgmentaeal  of  God. 

With  the  labor  of  every  man  involved,  who  shall  not  say  that 

Free  Trade  is  the  burning  issue  of  the  hour  r  Iftree  Trade  eo 
to  strike  off  these  shackles  irhieh  Protection  has  imposed.  It 
finds  tin-  American  laboring  mau  l>ouud  hand  and  foot,  striving. 
perishing,  dying,  and  it  strikes  off  the  shackles  and  sets  him 
upon  ins  few  as  ;t  free  man  again.  There  are  so  many  points  of 
view  from  which  to  discuss  the  subject  that  I  hardly  know 
where  to  begin.  But  this  one  thought  is  the  only  our  which  I 
try  to  impress  in  this  paper.  It  will  not  iuvolve  the  ques- 
tion of  the  abstract  merits  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  but  it 
will  simply  put  the  inquiry  whether  there  is  enough  of  a  market 
to  keep  the  splendid  genius  of  America  employed.  After  the 
most  careful  investigations  which  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I 
an  able  to  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  if  all  Ihn 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  United  States  were  run  t«« 
their  full  rapacity  for  six  months  in  the  year,  the  whole  of  the 
American  demand  would  1h?  supplied,  and  all  the  foreign  de- 
maud  possible  under  the  present  conditions.  What  for  the  other 
six  months  of  the  year  J  With  the  same  careful  inquiry  1  here 
assert  that  one  half  of  the  fields  that  are  now  tilled  m  the  Doited 
States  would  supply,  as  have  been  the  demands  of  the  market 
in  the  last  thivc  years,  all  the  American  demand  for  cereals  and 
;tll  the  present  foreign  demand.  What  for  tin-  other  half  of  the 
fields  t  Shall  tiny  remain  nntilled  f  Shall  the  seed  be  unsown  f 
Shall  the  harvest  be  ungatheredf    Shall  they  be  returned  to  the 
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primitive  period  of  the  pioneer  or  snrremh-nd  t«>  tin*  in- 
growth and  the  forest  of  the  aborigines*  What  for  the  mills 
and  bctoriee  during  the  other  six  months!  The  fires  will  burn 
out.  The  machinery  will  rust.  The  capital  will  be  without 
interest.  The  men  will  suffer.  The  women  will  mop.  The 
Children  will  starve.  Mr.  Powderly,  president  of  the  Kni^ 
of  tabor  organization  in  the  United  States  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  there  are  1,000,000  men  able  to  work,  and  anxious  to 
work,  uut  of  employment  within  the  Halted  States.  They  are 
out  of  employment  beoanfi  the  mills  are  idle,  and  the  mills  ue 
idle  because  then*  is  no  demand  for  goods  Mint  they  manufacture 
and  produce.  Koto  them  wherever  you  may — in  Pittsburg  Phil- 
adelphia, \\ 'ilkeslrarre,  New  York,  and  many  other  places  wheie  1 
have  personally  been — and  you  will  hear  them  tell  the  same  story. 
Over  and  o  in,  overproduction,  they  say,   is  the  cause. 

When  the  Protectionist  says  that,  he  gives  his  case  away  and 
virtually  admits  all  I  charge.  Overproduction  is  only  another 
name  foe  ''limited  market.'*  No  man  overproduces  who  has  a 
market  large  enough  to  consume  what  he  makes  see  that 

in  the  stillness  of  our  mills  and  the  starvation  of  our  employees 
wo  have  the  result  of  overproduction.     Market !     Where  shall 
it  he  !     What  shall  it  be1     OftB  the  manufacturer  increase  his 
home   market    for  himself  I     No!     The   very   law   of  Protect 
gives  to  the  manufacturer  the  control  of  the  home  market.     The 
law  which  says  to  him,  "You  shall  be  protected  from  the  maun 
factories  of  the  world,"'  says  to  him.  u  You  shall   have  no  other 
market  than  an  American  one."     They  have  no  other.     They 
cau  get  no  other  under  tliis  cruel  imposition  of  duty  upas 
production  of  foreign  countries.     Do  you  doubt  what    I  sayt 
Shall  I  give  the  statistics  of  Great  Britain  as  to  the  sale  of  maun 
factured  goods  abroad  as  compared  with  our  sales!    Let  me  con- 
sider for  a  moment  that  Qrett  Britain  and  the  United  States 
consume  practically  the  same  quantity  of  manufactured  goods. 
It  is  true,  although  our  population   is  larger     the   people  ot 
tiflfa  islands  consume  more   than  we  do,    because   their  goods 
■hcaper.     The  consumption  of  manufactured   goods   in  each 
country  is  about   the  same.     British  manufacturers  supph    the 
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British  demand  substantially,     The  \n   manufacturers 

supph     I  he    American    demand.      So,    BO    far    us   the    domestic 

market  is  concerned  in  the  quantity  of  produced  goods  sold, 

it  :uh  the  othei  ;  but  what  for  (fee  world  1  Thi 
more  than  I.  lm  in,  000, 000  people  living  beyond  both  of  those 
What  shall  tlie  manufacturing  institutions  ui'  these 
two  countries  say  to  the  world!  The  people  living  on  those 
little  Islanda  have  been  selling  from  four  to  six  times  as  much  as 
Ul  by  this  great  continent,  with  all  its  resources,  and  powers, 
and  faculties,  and  facilities  far  development.  Shall  I  tell  you 
why?     It  is  so  easy  I  should  think  a  child  might  know. 

We  will  take  Chile,  ■  specimen  state  of  South  America,  that 
Into  millions  of  people.  They  have  everything  in  the  way  of 
production  there,  natural  and  indigenous  to  their  soil  and 
climate— wool,  hides,  copper  ores,  and  lead  ores,  and  tallow,  and 
all  the  prod  acts  of  a  tropical  country.  They  have  not  gold  ami 
silver  enough  to  make  a  stable  currency  for  themselves.  They 
have  fhe  cheapest  paper  circulating  medium,  the  value  of  which 
they  era  scarcely  determine  from  day  bo  day  j  hut  they  want 
products  of  the  world.  They  want  the  cotton  goods  which  the 
ladies  of  South  America  like  to  wear.  Where  shall  they  go  to 
get  them  *  i  can  imagine  a  <'hilian  merchant  Loading  his  vessel 
1  the  products  that  his  own  country  has  produced  to  go  out 
BpOn  the  high  seas.  He  brings  all  the  products,  and  heaps  them 
up  in  the  hold  of  the  vassal  until  it  is  loaded  t<>  Hie  water  line, 

Bad  I  hen  is  ready  to  go  OUt  and   Invite  the  winds  and  storms. 
Out  upon  the  high  seas  he  goes  looking  for  an  opportunity  to 
exchange.      At  last  he  reaches  the  port  of  New  Fork.     Tin*  CH 
m  about  to  OS  landed  al  the  dock  in  the  city  of  X''W  York,  when 
a  custom-house  officer  Steps  up,  and  says  to  him  i 

•i  i  arresl  yon  I  M  "  Why,  w  hat  nave  I  done  I "  M  Vou  have 
brought  goods  from  Chile  to  Amei  "-a."  u  I  t nought  then  I 
bo  exchange  tor  American  goods.  You  have  up  here  goods  thai 
our  people  want  which  we  have  aofl  -whn-h  wedo  not  aud  can- 
not  manufacture,  and  have  not  innuuiaciuied."  "Until  you 
pay  ;  50  pm  cent  upon  yonj  oa  U  not  hare 

opportunity  t<»  land  here." 
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Ami  fcbe  poor  man.  without  mone\  enough  bo  pay  tin 
who  came  with  him  on  the  voyage,  prays  to  the  Invisible  t  >ne  to 
know  if  then  is  a  country  generous  enough  bo  let  him  come  and 
trade  what  he  has  for  what  he  wants.  That  Invisible  One 
whispers  ni  his  ear,  ■•  England,"  and  to  Liverpool  he  goes,  and 
without  interruption  and  with  invitation  he  lands  his  cargo,  and 

exchanges  it  there,  with  bo  doty  to  pay,  for  the  goods  (hat  the 
lOuglishmun    has   manufactured.     Now,    in    the    very  artiele   of 

cotton  g Is,  what  has  been  done  by  thi>  country  and  b 

Britain    with    the  people  of  South   America!     We  sold   in 

of  oar  muslin  goods  less  than  $2,000,000  worth  to  South 
\ineriia,  and  England  sold  about  $40,000,000  worth.     Am    I 
theorizing!     Are  Free  Traders  dreamers?     Lei   me  giv- 
evideuee  which  DO  man  shall  controvert,   and   which   1   insist   in 
this  argument  is  absolutely  conclusive  upon  this  .jnotion.      \\Y 
are  not  left  to  try  Free  Trade  through  England's  experience 
through  the  experience  of  the  peoples  of  any  other  land  In  the 
WOrliL     But  America  has  tried  it.      We  have  Free  Trade  to  I 
with  one  country   which  has  been  in  operation   now    for   mora 
than  fifteen  yean.     I  happened  to  1m-  in  the  House  of  Repre^ 
atives  when  the  question  of  currying  out  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion for  the  enforcement  of  that  treaty  arose.     I  voted  to  e 
it  out  then,  upon  the  ground  that  if  I  could  not  get  Free  Trade, 
as  a  whole,  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  I  could  get  it 
piecemeal,   and   by   piecemeal    demonstrate    to    the    people   of 
America  that  Free  Trade  was  the  true  policy   t<>  adopt     W 
is  that  country  ?   The  Hawaiian  Islands — the  Sandwich  Islands — 
a  group  of  them  lying  in  the   Pacific  Ocean.     There  were  less 
than  60,000  people  there  theu.     The  population  has  increased 
hut  little.     The  census  shows   very   little   difference.      In   their 
habits,  tnfltefi,  and  civilization  they  are  the  same  today  ;ls  > 
were  thei_.      Before  then  the  same  law  of  protect  i\e  tariff  which 
governs   all    our    relations    with    all    the    nations   of   the    world 
governed  our  relations  with  them  :   but  this  treats  negotiated  de- 
lared  that  all  the  products  of  that  country   save  a  few  should 
ant*  into  this  country   without   the   payment    of  duty,    in  con 
alderation   ol  all   American    products   going   into   their   country 
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without  payment  of  doty — practical  reciprocity,  almoel  absolute 

Trade  between  those  islands  and  the  people  of  the 
Statea     it"   Free  Trade  were  the  foe  of  the  Duumfrotattd 

Trade  were  Khe  destroyer  of  the  interests  of  America — if 
Free  Trade  ware  the  enemy  of  the  laborer,  wi  would  * 
diminution  of  the  little  trade  we  had  with  those  70,000  people. 
I  Jul  what  is  the  story  T 

Incredible,  marreloua,  almost  miraculous!  Under  Protection 
fifteen  years  ago  we  sold  of  our  American  goods  to  those  60,000 
people  about  | 150, oi Ml  a  year-  The  total  of  our  trade  with  those 
islands  was  less  than  $1,500,000  worth  a  year.  Kvery  article 
that ww carried  between  the  islands  and  America  was  carried 
under  the  British  flag  aud  in  British  bottoms,  not  one  vessel 
carrying  the  American  Bag  being  engaged  in  Ehe  traffic.  "What 
is  the  story  in  18911  We  sold  of  our  goods  to  the  people  of 
those  Islands  that  year  over  95,000,000  worth.  The  total  Of  the 
trade  with  them  exceeds  $19,000,000.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all 
the  articles  carried  between  the  two  countries  has  been  carried 
in  American  vessels,  and  the  other  0  per  cent  has  been  carried 
in  vessels  manned  by  American  sailors.  And  I  have  been  [fl- 
ood by  the  shipbuilders  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  they  have 
i  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  demaud  which  has  been 
made  for  American  built  vessels  because  of  the  Free  Trade 
y  between  the  (Jolted  States  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  I 
have  this  problem  In  arithnmt  ic,  as  it  may   l>e  Called,   to  submit 

to  my  Protectionist  friend:    "If  [n  fifteen  yean  the  sales  of 

American    manufactured  goods  to  60,000  people   will   increase 

from  1450,000  a  yea*  to  over  15,000,000  a  year,  ham  much  will 
be  the  increase  when  we  have  Free  Trade  with  the  30,000,000 
people  of  South  America  and  the  5,000,000  people  of  Canada? 
And  it  cannot  be  shown  where  in  any  essential  particular  the 

the  Sandwich  Islands  and  of  the  people  who  liw 
there  differs  from  the  condition  of  the  people  of  South  America 
or  of  Canada.  There  is  little  manufacturing  either  in  the  one  or 
in  the  other.      They  have  an  abundance  of  the  raw  majh  I 

I  want  to  buy  the  manufactured  goods,  and  they  are  ready 
to  come  and  buy  from  a  country  that  is  willing  to  sell.     How  is 
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<   with  Canada?    Do  we  trade  much  more  with  tin 
people  of  Canada,  than  we.  do  with  the  people  who  liv. 
union,*     1 1  le  re  was  a  day,  under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  win-  i 
did.     How  is  it  nowT     In  the  city  of  Toledo  there  was  one  firm 
which    OflBd  to  sell   millions  pf  bushels  of  wheat  per  man:. 
Montreal,  but  do  they  sell  any  now  T 

Do  you  go  and  inquire  about  the  Canadian  tariff  laws.    Twea 
five  cents  a  bushel  duty  00  your  Auiericau  wheat — specific    The 
duties  run  clear  through   from  (he  beginning  to  the  end  01 
schedule  until  Canada  is  about  as  effectually  bai 
from  the  United  States  as  the  United  States  has  barred  Canada 
out,  each  seeming  to  make  an  effort  to  exceed  the  other  in  Un- 
ity and  exclusiveness  of  its  legislation.      And  once  a  hen  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  a  gentleman  arose  and  proposed  a  • 
mittee  to  negotiate  a  new  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  Unj 
States,  Sir  John  MacDouald  said  :     "No,   we  have  thn 
attempted  to  make  a  reciprocity  -treaty  with  the  United 
and  three  times  have  we  been  refilled,  and  this  i 
until     America    shall     make     the     first    proffer."      And    as    In 
avowed   that  day   on  the  lloor  of  file   Canadian   Parliament,    11 
should   stand    in    retaliation    for  our   legislation  against  them. 
Why  T     Do  you  realize  the  loss  to  America  of  this  shutting 
of  Canada  1     It    is   stated   on    high   authority   that   within   tin 
I'nited  States  win  ■  Trade  between   the   diflei 

states  of  the   I'nion,  for  every  5,000,000  people  there   is  nearlv 
a  thousand  million  dollars1   worth  of  trade  a  year.     1  will  say  a 
thousand  millions.      Canada  is  to  the  north  of  us,  ite  people  not 
unlike  08,  with  ambitions,  tastes,  aud  necessities  like  on 
there  is  no  reason,   if  Canada  was  in  the  United  81 
states  are  in  tin-   Union,   that  we  should    not  hn\  sime 

thousand  millions  of  trade  every  year  with  them,  and  they  with 
Bat  what  hare  we!    Why,  a  beggarly  (60,000,000  a  f 
LOO,  000,000  a  year,  and  then  what  is  the  loss!    Dim 
the  trade  between  the  peoplo  of  Canada  themselves — which 
proper  deduction  —and  it.  will  leave  hundreds  of  millions  of  total 
trade  aa  the  loos  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  sustain  be 
cause  of  these  rrue]  tariffs,  the  one  against  the  other.       And  the 
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portloD   of   that  loss  falls  on  the  boi  like 

Chicago,  Toledo,  and  Cleveland,  where  the  places  lor  iutereh 

doqbI  naturally  would  be. 

My    friends,  would    it    make    DO    difference  if  we    sold    these 
hundreds   of  millions  of  our  goods  to  Canada   and   its  laboring 

people  ?  Suppose  we  could  sell  our  goods  freely  to  the  people  oi 
Booth  America.     We  will  not  extend  bo  the  world.     We  will 

keep  right  to  our  own  continent.  Why,  Kel  t lie  same  treat  >  of 
Free  Trade  be  made  with  South  America  and  Canada  that  is  made 
now  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  I  will  guarantee  that  in  five 
years  we  will  sell  hundreds  of  millions  of  America's  manufactured 
goods  and  product*  when  we  are  not  now  selling  170,000,000 
worth.  And  is  that  nothing — the  production  of  these  untold 
millions'    worth    ol   gOOdB  1     Oh,   how    many    of  this    million    of 

people  *  I  die  now  would  be  employed  then  !     How  m 

Of  the  mills  would  he  busy  which  are  idle  now  !  How  much  of 
the  prosperity  which  is  denied  to  America  would  oome  then  with 
its  sunshine  !  It  is  the  cruelty  Of  this  >ysteiu  of  Protection  that, 
it  makes  the  laborer  starve  while  it  is  pretending  to  do  him  a 
good.  The  onl\  ehauce  far  the  laboring  population  of  America 
is  in  tin*  success  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  ouI\  chance  for 
the  sin-revs  <»i  f  lit-  inanufa<-t un*r  is  m  the  iucrexse  of  his  mai  ' 
and  yOU  BaUtOt  increase  it  at  home.  You  must  increase  LI  by 
treaties  with  nations  abroad,  and  by  establishing  letter  terms  of 
traffic  with  the  difiereot  cotmtriee  of  the  world.     It  is  with  the 

world,  in  the  world,  of  tin1  world  that  you  muM  be,  in  Order  that 

yon  Hull  have  this  steady  employment  fat  Labor  and  this  steady 
market  br  manufactured  goods.    How  can  it  1m-  otherwise  I   We 

•  anuot  make  mum  I  arked  for  them  at   home.     It  must  be 

somewhere  else.      It  Ifl  beyond  the  confines  of    \meriea.     Mexico 

•  nth    America   is  ready.  Canada    is  ready     ah  I 
world  is  ready,  and   nothing  stands  in   the   way   of  keeping  the 
laborer  from  Starving  but  the  ignorant  selfishness  of  the  protected 
manufacturer. 

tit  the  doors  of  the  world  against  us  Bfl  Canada  ha*  shut 
them,  and  our  elevators.  Lifting  themselves  to  the  clouds,  will 
tumble    down    into    ruins.     Our    boards   oi'   trade    will    1mm. 
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desert  places  and  oar  railroads  will  carry  backward  and  forward 
only  empty  cars — ghosts  of  their  former  selves.  But  open  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  every  day  will  make  a  record  of  in- 
creasing growth  for  our  trade  and  of  increasing  power  for  our 
prosperity.  Open  the  doors  and  let  the  world  be  free  to  come 
here  and  buy,  both  from  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  and  the 
channels  will  be  bursting  with  the  overflow  that  will  come 
rushing  through  our  streets.  In  that  day  I  see  the  gates  of  our 
cities  opening,  and  the  trade  of  the  world  paying  tribute.  I 
see  the  wealth  of  the  world  emptying  itself  at  our  feet  and  in 
our  lap  ;  and  then,  we  shall  not  only  be  prosperous  financially, 
but  we  shall  be  free  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 

Fhank  H.  Hukd. 


IS  OUR  METHOD  Of  ELECTING  THE  PRESIDENT 
REPUBLICAN? 

BY   JOHN   A.    i  it  .,    a.    If. 

II    THE  average  oitiaen  be  Miked  what  is  the  Asm  of  govern 
man!  In  the  United  States,  be  will  proudly  aneweir,  "He- 
publican  1"     If  he  be  eekod  to  define  a  republican  govern 
ment,  lit'  wiO  probably  say  that  it  Lb  one  wherein  the  rote  oi 
fa  ami  every  eftl&en  is  of  aqua]  weight,  and  when  t  in* 
voice  of    the    majority   ntfaa.     He   will   also  add  that  In  this 
country  there  is  no  aristocracy  endowed  by  birth  with  superior 
politlen]  privileges,  nor  yet  an  aristocracy  created  bj  la* 
Lnveeted  with  governmental  powers  in  excess  of  (heir  tell 
Judged  by  this,  the  popular  standard  of  to  day.  [a  ou   tnel 
.ii  electing  tin-  Preeidenl  republican  ? 

Thia  Is  a  pertinent  question  at  the  present  time,  when  wi 
onee  more  about  to  Beloel  an  incumbent  for  the  hi  i  the 

republic    It  is  a  deeper  and  nnm'  vital  question  than  which  Of  two 
honeel  men  shall  (ill  the  office.    If  the  method  of  ejection  is  un« 

jnsl  it    eoubiins   latent    pOBBibilitiefl  Of  abuse  which    ma\   at  BOme 

future  das  wrack  the  republic    If  it  is  unjust,  the  present  tin 
one  peculiarly  fitted  foi  a  discussion  <»i  the  remedy ,    STeven  before 
haveirehada  presidential  campaign  In  which  there  was  such 
calni  discussion  of  the  issues  ;  a  campaign  bo  free  from 
alities;  rherc  there  waa ao  little  partisan  prejudice 

d  rancor.  It  is  In  the  hope  that  It  is  now  more  possible  than 
ivcr  before  to  consider  the  question  on  rha  merits,  apart  from 
partisan  bias,  that  ir  is  once  mere  brought   forward.      Let 

then    examine  DOT  electoral  system   fearlessly    and   impartially, 

and  n*  we  And  it  faulty  let  us  substitute  therefor  a  system  which 
is  just*  without  reference  bo  the  apparent  temporary  advantage 
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thai   nii^hr   accrue  to  Bithej    of  fine  present   i 

adoption. 

Is  tin-  rote  "t"  each  and  everj  ciri/cn  of  equal  weight  in  our 
present  electoral  system! 

We  may  Inquire  flrat   whether  the  vote  of  a  eiti 
>i:it.-  luis  equal  weight,  in  the  choice  ofi  Pn 
rote  of  a  Ditto  '  state.     It  haa  not 

New  York  cast  L,320, 100  votes  al  the  last  presidential  • 
rhea  were  entitled  t<<  ;;♦;  electoral  votes,  or  on.-  < 

vote  to  everj  .';<;, <;;o  voters.     The  state  of  Nevada  cast 
votes  itt  tin'  same  election,     These  re 

Sectoral  w>te^,  or  inn*  electoral  \  *  >i  *  *  to  evi  Iu 

other  words,  tin-  vote  of  ;i  citizen  «•!    Nevada  has 
times  tike  weight.  In  tin*  electoral  college^  of  the  rota  of  a  cih 
zenof  New  JTork.     rhia  follows  necessarily  from  the  ract  that 
each  state  has  two  elect  ending  to  Its  asaa 

ami  one  electiu.  corresponding  to  its  representatne,  do  ma 
how  amaD  Us  population  may  be.    This  obvi< 
the  disadvantage  of  the  large  states.     New  York  and  Hei 
are  the  extreme  canes,  the  othei  states  ranging 

but  no  two  states  ha\e  exactly  tin'  same  Weight*  ]>er  \o|r,    Ld 

electoral  college. 

Such  being  the  inequality  between  oil 
is  the  vote  of  on..'  eitizen  of  a  state  equal  to  the 
other  citizen  of  (he  same   state!     The  surest   way  to   test    il 

to   see   if   it    makes  any  difference    in    (in-  result  wheJ 
citizen  ea^tH  his  vote  or  does  not.      If  it  has  no  eli  .-vcr 

small,  in  the   final  choice  of   the   President,  his   vote  hasoW 
Onsly  n<i  weight  whatsoever.    In  1884,  Mr.  Cleveland  earned 
state  of   New  York  bj    the   very   small  plurality  of  i.ut;.  ma 
total    voir   of    1,1 71.S1J.     The    362,001     'Men    who 
Blaine  were  entitled  to  no  electoral  votes,     it  theyeonld  not 
4 'cany  New   York"   they  were  absolutely  without  any  voice  in 
the  final  choice  by  the  electoral  college.     Had  the]  all  stayed  at 
home  in  place  of  voting  it  would  have  made  no  ditfi 
final  result.     Their  votes  had  no  weight,  ami  the}  might 
have  been  citisens  of  the  Congo  Free  state.     r,«  amjdi 


oi  r  \ii-ni<>i>  <>  rixa  the  president,     m 


bethought  partisan,  tot  as  turn  bo  Pennsylvania*    Of  what  im- 
ports  In  a  presidential  yeaxf    Twenty 

thousand  Democratic  votes  more  or  less  ao   difference 

there.     But   let  these  sami   twenty   thousand  voters  cross 
airy  line  called  a  boundatyand  settle  In  New  Fork — tiny  now 
decide  Che  presidency  pf  sixty  three  minions  of  people. 

Bvidentiy  ihf  value  of  e  eltf  sen's  \  <>(<■  depends  apon  his  place 
of  residence.  U  be  belongs  to  the  minority  In  b  "doubtful" 
state  liis  vote  ii  of  great  import  ooe  :it  any  time  the 

minority  may  become  the  majority  ;  but   it"  he  belongs  to  the 
minority  in  a  "eafef)  state,  ins  vote  is  of  no  importance  what 
soever,     Ooi  electoral  system  has  virtually  evented  what  might 
be  called  % geogrvphiccA  aristocracy. 

it  is  bat  natural  that  the  snpei Lor  political  power  possessed  i>.\ 
tin-  voter  in  a  "doabtfaP1  state  should  be  recognised  by  the 
politician.  A  presidential  campaign  is  not  so  much  an  attempt 
at  discussion  by  the  whole  people  as  an  attempt  t<>  cow  erl  .1  fen 
voters  io  iiif  doubtful  states.  What  the  rest  of  the  cow 
tiiniks  is  after  all  of  Little  consequence— the  other  states 

lie"  in  an>  event  We  naturally  find]  therefore,  s  greatei 
Intensity  of  political  Life  in  the  doubtful  .states.  The  beat 
orators  of  l«>th  parties  addreas  them]  they  are  flooded  with 
campaign  literature;  political  feeling  in  them  rises  to  fever 
heat:  even  the  corruption  funds  are  theirs,  and  theirs  alone ; 
and,  at  the  end  od  the  campaign,  what  Is  it  we  watch 
bulletin  boards  until  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  see  '     ts  it  the 

ehoiOS  "I    the  majority  of  th"  people  of  the  United  States! 

that  Is  of  no  importance  -it  is  the  choice  of  a  narrow  majority 

111  the  doubtful  stairs  ol    .\<w    York  and  Indiana. 

Dhere  Is  another  way  in  which  the  superior  power  of  the 
doubtful  states  is  shown.    The  states  which  virtually  elei  A 
Presideiit  naturally  have  a  preference  for  their  own  favorite 
sons.     The   politician  obedient   to  tin*  true  sources  of 

pow Ize  this  in  their  nominations.     Let  ns  see  whet hi-1- 
11  iidn.-  pi  has  been  given  by  them  to  the  doubtful  si  ■■■ 
The  following   table  of  the   presidential   nominations  of  l» 
parties,  since  1876,  a  dl  tell  as : 
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1.  THil.-n.  i 

wiinunt  A.  \VhM»I«*r.  iu  i 

TbOOUM  A.  H-'iulrloks,  Ix-tn.,  to 

\m. 

Chewier  .\.  Ariliur.  Rep..  >Yw  t  ,>rk 
WUIInr. 

Ofotm  i  Forte, 

i  A,  Hendricks,  1 "  hi.,  Ind. 

■>.  i;-'i'..  Uui. 
■.  ■  . 
Levi  i\  Morton,  Etop.,  NVw  York 

:n  Raniscm,  Hep..  Indiana, 
ind.  Dem.,  N«w  Y.irk . 
itw  Held,  li  i  wrk. 


Ohio. 
•Wini 

John  .\ 


A'll** 


The  doubtful  .states  of  New  York  mid  Indiana  n 
ot  the  20  nominations,  or  <>.'►  per  own*     li  we  merely  count 
candidates  who  actually   occupied   the   presidential   chair,  we 
h;ive  :    Hayes.    Ohio  ;    Garfield,    Ohio  •    Aithm.     Nevv     \  i 
Cleveland]   New   York;  Samson,   Indiana j  a  March 

either  Cleveland,  New  York,  or  Harrison,  Indiana* 
six.  or  66J  per  cent,  came  from  tin*  doubtful  stal 
the  same  proportion   U  in   the  case   ol 
decided  bias  exhibited  for  so  long  ;t  period  deuol 
tendency  to  unduly  fevor  the  doubtful  states.    This 
independent  of  parties    »i  of  tin-  persona]  peculiar  the 

didates,     li  may  be  of  intoresl  to  those  who  h  the 

good  fortune  to  reside  in  ;t  doubtful  st4»t **  to  know,  that 
York  ami  Indiana  have,  on  an  average,  constituted  onh  I3j  pet 
ot  thf  population  of  tin1  country  during  the  period  named, 
while  they  received  66|  per  cent  of  the  Presidents,  the  cham  • 
a  citizen  of  these  states  l^ing  eleeted  Presidenl    is  13  tun* 
great  as  that  ofacituen  of  the  other  states.    It  is  his  birthrij 

Lei  ns  next  consider  whether  our  electoral  Bysteni  fulfills  the 
ind  criterion  of  a  republican  government,     i>«>e.s  the  voice  of 

ihe  majority  rule! 

The  following  table,  giving  the  popular  and  electoral  vote  in 
each  presidential  election  since  1876,  will  anxwei  the  qui 


*  *n»i'  li.im 

■(ulr,  limy  fnirl\    !»■   Cn 

■ 

kt«.  in  the  emit  li*  ry  polltlm  i      ■  <■(  the 

nomination  wu*  (K-oiiWiy  not  a  Hucoew.    The  experiment  will  |.t..»ki 
parted. 
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tabic  speaka  for  itself.  There  Efl  no  Decenary  coani 
between  the  win  of  the  majority  ol  the  people,  and  the  actual 
choice  in  the  electoral  college.  Che  people  vote  and  the 
electoral  college  electa  U  the  people  do  nol  happen  to  rote  the 
Barae  way  as  the  electoral  college,  so  taach  the  worse  lectin* 
people,     it    is  eeqy  to  see  why  this  Ee  so.    The  electors 

en  by  general  tiekw.  thai  is,  the  parly  having  a  majority  in 
the  state  is  entitled  to  all  the  electoral  rotee  from  that  state, 
whether  thai  majority  be  ■  mere  trifle  or  a  "tidal  wave"  n 
may  tims  happen  that  one  candidate  carries  enough  states  bj 
narrow  majorities  him  ■  majority  In  the  eta  t>  --ge, 

while  his  op] mi   carries  the  remaining  states  hj  yerj  i. 

■riti.-N.    Thedieci  between  the  elect  alar 

majorities  then   becomes    very  great    indeed.     It   may   i i 

Interest  to  Inquire,  in  this  connection,  how  small  ■  mlno 

lent  under  the  existta  a.     it  ta  onlj 

aeooooflry  i'^v  the  candidate  of  the  minority  to  have  one  vote  over 

one  halt'  of  the  popular  vote,  in  enough  states  togive  him  a  luajoj 

ity  in  the  electoral  college.    Be  need  not  have  a  Bangle  vote  in  the 
remaininj  The  result  in  such  a  case  would  be  as  follows  : 
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minority  candidal  -  llj  i  looted  in 

•i  it >  of  ••. '.177,00:;  foi   iii-  opponent.     I ; 

■  in--  hypothetical  case,  but  it  shows  one  thing 
the  United  States  there  is  absolub  I 
will  of  the  people  shall  prevail  In  fcl 

remecrj  Is  obvious  the  President  bj  din 

the  people.     This  ia  no  elaborate,  untried,   visionary 
but  is  merely  the  plain  common  sense  method  by  whi< 
governors,    representatives  in  < Songress,   mayors  of  oil 
nearlj    &D   the  elective    officers   in    the    oountrj    are    a! 
'.     The  direct  method  is  the  only  method  thai  maki 
citizens'    votes  equal.     The   method    advocated    i»\     n 

■ing  presidential  eleetott  by  districts,  in  fch  mani 

that  representatives  in  Congress  are  at  present  elected,  w. 
inevitably    w.nk    great    injustice.     We    may     judge    of 
probable  afleot    of   the   district   system   by  an  a 
the  method  of  electing   representatives.     At   the 

elect i«>u  tor  representatives   in   *  >hio,  in  L890,  the   total 

for  the  Democratic  candidates,  551,525,  For  the  Repobli 
candidates,  362  590j  b  Republican  majority  of  11,062  in  Che 
asa  whole;  yet,  because  the  Democratic  minority  wa 
distributed  geographically  (that  is,  the  state  had  been 
mandered  h\   the  previous  Democratic  legislature  .  the  Dei 
cratta minority   was  able  t«'  » -I*** -t   14  representatives,  while 
Republicans  elected  but  7.     The  district  system  would  prow 
anything  worse  than  the  present  system. 
The  advantage!  of  Che  direct  method  are  many. 
\  change  of  administration,   though  sometimes  n< 
in  itself  an  evtL     It  Involves  the  displacement  of  a 
brained  and  1  ed  officials  by  new  men,  meet  *»i   vhoi 

know   nothing  of  the  duties  thej    ai  ected  to   p 

There   is  a    certain    discontinuity    of    foreign    i»" 
domestic  measures  of  improvement  begun  t 
ar»-  abandoned  or  but  poorlj  carried  out  hy  its  sue- 
short,  the  whole  machinery  of  government,  and  to  a  certain 

be  business  world  also,  receive  a  shock  from  which  it 
them  some  time  to  recover.     The  outgoing 
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to  be  a  weak  President  daring  the  four  months  from  the  election 
iu  November  until  the  inauguration  of  his  successor  in  t  be  follow 
ing  March.     Now.  while  these  facte  are  no  reason  fbc  retain 
in  offices  Preaidenl   whom  the  majority  of  the  people  consider 
unfit.  they  ere  a  most  excellent  argument  in  favor  of  retain! 
President  of  whom  the  majority  deee  approve;  yet  by  reason  of 
our  unjust  electoral  system,  a  tried  and  experienced  Preaidenl 
mag  1m>  displaced  in  the  bee  of  an  Lm  popnlar  majority 

in  his  favor.    This  was  actually  fctu  L888.    Onth&otbei 

hand  our  unrepublican  electoral  system  enables  a  party  t 
main  in  power  after  the   people  have  enrphs 
their  disapproval  of  ii  bj  targe  majorities  at  the  polls,     This 

in    L876.       If  th«'    President    were   elerled    by  di 
the  people  neither  of  these  anomalies  would  be  possl 
The  tendency  of  the  presenl  system  is  to  make  a  presidential 
campaign  sluggish  In  all  but  the  doubtful  states.     As  the  result 

ifl  never  iu  doubt  iu  the  sale  stales,  no  one  takes  much  interest 
in  the  campaign.  Neither  purt\  takes  the  trouble  to  insure  a 
full  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  questions  at  Issue,     .Many 

■  •us  do  not  even  take  I  In*  trouble  t<i  \  ote.      The  aetuat  ■  ■!: 

of  the  President  is  largely  left  bo  the  doubtful  states.  Election 
"t  the  President  b\  direct  vote  would  quicken  the  political  life 
oi  ail  Me-  states  and  bring  out  the  greaser  part  of  the  latent 
vote.  The  powerful  educational  influences  of  a  presidential 
psign  would  i»e  thoroughly  diffused  throughout  the  country 
instead  of  being  concentrated  in  B  few  States  as  at  present. 
Bribery  would  be  discouraged,  for  it  requires  too  much  mo 

to  boy  the  purchasable  .lenient  of  the  whole  coin 

When  through  the  direct  method  of  voting  all  the  states  be- 
come of  equal  Importance,  there  will  be  a  wider  field  from 

Which  to  select  candidates.  The  present  distinguished  Candi- 
dates are  men  who  would  certainly  1m*  nominated  under  any 
system,  hul  will  it  always  be  the  case  iu  the  future  that,  the 
wisest  and  the  best  reside  iu  New  York  or  Indiana*  At  tin* 
present  time  it  is  possible,  though  difficult,  for  a  Republican 
from  a  safe  Republican  state  to  obtain  the  nomination  ;  it  is 
possible,  though  still   more  difficult,  for  a  Democrat  bom  a 
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southern  state  to  obtain  the  nomination  ;  bnt  it  ma 

be  practically  impossible  for  a  Republican   from   Texas   or  a 

Democrat   from  Vermont  to  receive  the  Domination  frou 

active  parties,  be  their  fitness  and  abilities  what  ti 
Under  the  direct   method  the  wises!  and  the  beat  nun  would  be 
choaeu  irrespective  of  his  place  of  residence. 

Though  a  presidential  elector  is  at   present   nothing   but  a 
figurehead  elected  tor  the  sole  purpose  of  voting  leal 

and  Mice  President*  yet  it  has  been  found  that  If  the  peopb 

■-I  :ui  el  eraonaJ  |  I  aey  wiD  not  i  aim, 

though  they  may  wish  the  presidential   candidate  whom 
slectoi  represents  elected,     Tims,  in  L880,  the  people  oi  I 
ni:i.  though  giving  Hancock  a  plurslil  ted  to  von 

Hancock  elector  on  personal  grounds,  and  thus  I 
was  nude  to  Buffer  !'«■  which  had  oi  Woo  with 

presidency.     There  i*-  always  the  possibility,  remote  though  il 
be,  ii  lector  may,  ftrom  honeal  eonviction  or  from  cormpl 

motn  as,  change  his  \  lews  am]  not  \  ote  for  the  candidate  h< 
elected  to  \  * ■***  for.    This  may  seem  highly  improbable,  but  it 
actually  occurred  En   1824,   when  the  defection  ■•»'  tin 
fork  electors  eosl   Ifr.  Clay  the  Presidency,     [fa 
directly  for  the  candidate  of  his  part;  this  danger  disappears. 

But  perhaps  th*-  greatest  danger  of  all  jo  our  present  system 
lies  in  the  possibility  of  the  interference  of  tin 
In  the  choice  of   the  electors,      fbe  Constitution  ol  lited 

States  says  : 


"  Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  u-  tlie  legislature  tin  - 
may  direct,  a  Dumber  of  i  lectors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
and  representatives  to  which  llieutate  may  be  entitled  In 
hut  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  offloe  ol  tru- 
proAl  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  ejector." 

Thus  tin-  legislature  may.  if  it  sec  fit,   appoint  the  eh 
i   without  any  reference  to  the  people.     In  the  early  hisl 
Of  tin   republic  it  was  customary  for  the  electors  to  Imj  B  i 
in   the    majority   of    the   states.     As   late   as    1834    tin 
appointed  by  the  Legislature  in  Vermont,  New  York.  Delawi 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana.    Under  stress  of  urg 
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partisan  demands  this  custom  might   at  any  I  red. 

Mow  un  election  by  the  legislature  is  necessarily  a  very  I 

of  expressing  the  people's  will    It  frequently  happens  thai 
then  bange  of  public  sentiment  in  it  state,   during 

interval  (usually  two  years)  between  the  election  of  (the  Legisla- 

and  the  following  presidential  election.    When,  farther;  the 
lad  dered  that  the  Legislative  districts  In  many  states  are 

idered  thai  1 1 ■*-  party  in  a  minority  hi  the  state  lias  h 
majority  m  tin-  legislature,  ii  will  '«■  apparent  how 
opportunity  for  gaining  an  unfair  partisan  advantage  is  latent  in 
the  present  system,  it  m&j  in-  objected  thai  this  danger  Is 
alight;  that  no  partisan  legislature  of  to-duj  would  dar- 
flagrantly  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people:  but  the  reoent  ad  of 
the  Democratic  legislature  of    Mi  ig  that  here 

after  tli e  presidential  eleotora  shall  iw-  elected  bj  districts]  In- 
stead of  i>.\  general  ticket  a&  heretofore — is  ;i  long  step  in 
direction.     Ln  a  presidential  year,   Michigan   Is  a   Bepubl 
state.    The  Demo  iture  its.  I        iet  bj  Its 

I'omlurt.     it  the  state  had  not  been  thought  BurelJ  Etepubl 
in  a  presidential  year,  the  legislature  would  have  lefl  the  oM 
general  ticket  system  undisturbed  in  the  hope  of  securing  afl  the 
eJeetoreJ  rotes.     Now  the  method  of  electing  fee  electors  by 
dista  i   itself  bad  enough]  aa  shown  above  by  the  exan 

of  Ohio,  but  whan  ii  is  adopted  bj  one  state  only,  it  is  still 
more  unfair,  because  it  gives  the  Democratic  minority  In  a 
Republican  state  a  representation  in  the  electoral  college,  while 
denying  it  to  tin*  Republican  minority  in  Democratic  states. 
Should  the  electoral  \  otee  of  Michigan  decide  the  coming 
election,  the  Republicans  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  retaliate. 
If  so,  tins  Michigan  affair  maj  prove  but  the  drst  of  a  long 
series  of  legislative  osurpal 

Mm-  election  of  the  President  bydirecl  rote  of  the  people  is 
manifestly  ao  mneb  battel  than  the  present  indirect  mode,  that 
then*  is  practically  but  "in*  otgeetion  that  would  be  nrged 
against  its  adoption.      It  Efl  thought  by  Bonn  that  the  Republ 

y  would  neoeBsarily  be  in  the  minority]  and  th  tngc 

from  the  present  system  t<-  the  direct  method  would  In?  tanta- 
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mount  to  giving  the  election  t<»  tin-  Democracy,     i 
further,  1hat  this  Democratic  popular  majority  is  due  t<* 
suppression  of  ti  d  vote  in  Che  South*     Ii 

(lit-  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  discussion 
question  of  the  "Force  bill."    "We  a™  not  here  concerned 
ihr  limitation  of  the  franchise  or  (she  method  of  exercising 
but  with  the  question  of  what  shall  1m*  the  effect  of  the  ■ 
after  they  have  been  legally  ascertained  and  declared.      An 
just  method  of  counting  is  no  proper  remedy   to*   so    unjust 
method  of  voting.     A  government  that  depends  on  i  del 
balance  between  two  frauds  in  ranontlilTly  nnrcpnblican 

and  unstable.     At   any  momem   tin-  balance  maybe  destroyed 

There  is  but  one  li me dy  both  wrongs.     Bnt 

ia  the  popular  vote  hopelessly  one  way  at  present!    A  popular 

majority  of  98,017  BBBmfl  like  B  \ **r\  large  iiuml>ei\  but  it  ia  pro 
porlionalely  QO  more  than  I  majority  of  11,500  would  be  iu  the 
state  of  New  York.     If  either  party  had  a  majority  of  11,600  in 
New  York,  the  other  party  would  not  think  that  all  future  con- 
tests wen-   necessarily  hopeless.     On  the  contrary,  they  would 
hold  that,  Raw  York  was  extremely  doubtful,  and  would  coi 
it   at   the   ne\t    election   with    redoubled    vigor.     When    it    ii 
remembered  further  that  the  present  system  fails  to  bring  on! 
the  full  vote  in  man}    of  the  safe  states  and  that  the  d 
method  would  bring  out  everyone — the  Democrat  from  Vermont 
and  the  Bepnblioan  from  Texas — it  will  be  seen  thai  ire 
judge  from  the  present  figures  what  the  result  of  a  direct 
in  the  whole  country  would  he. 

Our  present  unrepublican  system  has  on  the  whok*.  worked 
better  than  might  at  first  sight  have  been  expected  of  it.  This 
for  two  reasons:  first,  iH-eause  the  dominant   parties  have  tteeu 

very  evenly  balanced  to  tins  country  as  a  whole j  secondly, 

there  has  been  in  remit    years  no   i.-sue   that  touched  the  p. 
very  closely.     How  long  will  these  conditions  last  ?    Already  we 
Lotioe  symptom  of  an  impending  change  In  the  political 
situation.     The  third  party  stands  for  ideas  and  purposes  which 
will  some  day  divide  the  country  on  very  different  li'  i 
the  present  ones.     The  issues  will  then  t»e  far  more  vital 
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more  bitterly  contested  than  at  present  While  we  have  yet 
time  let  us  make  our  government  truly  republican  in  all  its 
branches,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  At  some  future  day,  when 
we  have  a  government  of  a  minority,  by  a  minority,  and  for  a 
minority,  holding  power  through  a  legalized  gerrymander  and 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  it  may  be 
too  late  to  save  our  country  from  another  civil  war. 

John  A.  .Hobbling. 


IIUU   Mi  ABOLISH  WAR. 


BY    WILLIAM    II.   -Hi 


Till-,  benefit* of 
ably  diet 


of  war,"  from  various  standpoints;  haw 
mated  both  by  a  rear  admiral  of  dot  navy,  in  a 
recent  axunberof  as  American  review,  and  by  Mr.  Andrew  J. 
Palm,  editor  of  The  amiki.  v\  Joubau 
distinguished  rear  admiral  says,  **  War  Is  an  ordinanoe  « > i  *  i 
On  the  other  hand  Editor  Palm  ridicules  this  Idea  n  uno 

War  between  nations  is  ao  more  morally  right  than  wi 
tweeu    individuals.     No  one  for  a  moment  would  claim  Hi 
"street  brawl  '  was  an  ''ordinance  of  God.'1    still  tins  La  i 

natsnoe  of  individuals  i  vrhat  th< 

their  rigl. 

There  is  a  means  of  settling  all  difficulties  between  indi- 
viduals; why  can  there  not  be  betv  oral  Instead  of 
individuals  being  permitted  to  continue  at  war  with  each  other 

nnlil  QBQ  shall  1m-  annihilated  or  CTJ  ont  tor  mnvy.  whit  h  i>  tint 
Only  unchristian  hut  inhuman,  courts  have  been  created  for  the 
adjusting  of  diilWvnces. 

Why   then,  should   this   "ordinance  of  God"— war  U-tween 
nations    be  Longer  tolerated  by  the  intelligent  citizen* 
world  .*    \\  ar  is  ii  relic  of  barbarism,  and   Its  eiS 
only  demoralising  bui  degrading.     The  nations  of  the 
century  should  determine  a  remedy  that  shall  entirely  abolish 
this  merciless  demon. 

So  long  as  inteUl  B  not  universal  or  equal,  and  man  has 

passions,  just  so  long  will  men  and  nations  differ.  But  is  a 
nation  any  mote  justified  in  declaring  war  against  another,  and 

Lding  millions  of  dollars,  assuming  enormous  public  d< 
ami  causing  great  loss  of  both  life  and  property,  beeaw 

•  Autburof  "  t: 


now  TO  AltoU.sn   WAR. 


is  a  question  of   what    constitutes  a   "three-mile   limit'1   or 
tier  "its  suit »is  or  citizens  have  been  111  treated,"  than  one 

individual  is  in  faking  the  law  into  liis  hands  to  punish  a 
neighbor   for   what   In*   may   deem   to   be  8    grievance? 

If  a  wrong  has  bean  done  an  Individual*  he  la  required  to  ap- 
peal to  tin*  courts  tor  redress.  II Es  grievance  night  onlj  be 
Imaginary,  and  wen*  lie  permitted  to  be  judge,  jury,  and 
executioner,  as  irreparable  wrong  might  be  done. 

Ho  one  is  permitted  to  eil  upon  a  jury  if  he  has  any  interest 
in  the  case  in  bearing  oi  La  prejudiced  in  the  matter.  We  all 
concede  that  where  jurists  are  found  without, prejndioo or 
persona]  interest,  the  most  eminently  just  decisions  are  rendered. 
If  this  be  so  with  Individuals,  why  should  it  not  be  so  with 
natfoi 

international  arbitration  Ea  not  feasible,  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  And  arbiters  who  have  not  formed  an  opinion  before 
the  ease  is  finally  submitted  to  them  fur  decision. 

Although  an  international  agreement  may  have  been  decided 

on  in  lime  of  peace,  nations  may  refuse  to  arbitrate,  and  ques- 
tions will  arise  of  which  a  nation  mil)  believe  her  own  Inter- 
pretations are  oorreet  And  when  individuals  or  nations  believe 
they  are  right,  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  willing  to  leave  it  to  other 
parties  to  determine. 

individuals  or  nations  that  have  nothing  t<-  Lose  and  all  to 
Uitrate.  but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  that  have 
nothing  to  gain  and  =i  bit  prospect  of  losing  that  which  1 
have,  will  hesitate  before  they  will  eonaexrt  r<>  place  their 
interest  in  the  hands  of  another.  The  question  then  arises, 
how  shall  we  settle  Internationa]  difficulties  by  peaceable  meth- 
ods? 

Interstate  difficulties  are  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tin- 
nation.  This  court  is  composed  of  men.  WhOSe  derisions  have 
become  eminent  ;  whose  honor  is  unimpeachable ;  and  whose  in- 
tegrity is  unquestioned.  A  man  once  elevated  to  this  high 
and  honorable  position  is  beyond  the  Influence  of  personal  gain 
or  prejudice.  Why  then  should  not  the  civilized  nations  >>i  fee 
world  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  court  supreme  ? 
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Let  us  lor  a  moment  consider  the  feasibility  of  the  plan 

in  its  formation  and  its  results. 

The  Gist  stop  necessary  to  bring  about  this  desired  • 
amicable  settlement  of  all  intei  national  Questions  that  eonld 
be  settled  by  tin-  various  diplomatic  corps)  would  In?  for  our  \ 
eminent   to  invite  the    recognized    nations   of   tin*   world    to 
appoint  commissioners  t<-  meet  and  formulate  the  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  world's  supreme  court 

This  having  been   done  the  oomtniasioneia  would  doubtless 
recommend  to  their  respective  governments  the  appoint 
its  most   eminent    jurist    as  an   BE  ustice  of   the   court. 

•  ins  would  be  recommended^  binding  all  nation 
tin-  most  rigid  observance  of  the  decisions  of  the  court. 

To  prevent  the  same  difficulty  which  l  hare  mentioned  re 
gardlng  nations  refusing  to  arbitrate,  a  provision   would   be 
placed  in  the  treaty,  that  any  nation  bound  l>\  this  great  code  of 
international  law  would  do  all   in  its  power  to  force  a  rebel! 
nation    to   abide    by    I  he   decisions   of   the  court.      To  do  M< 
would  not  be  niMVssan    to  aim   a   tleet    and  send   it   out   against 
the  offender.     It  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  nations  bound 

b\   the    international    treaty   to   declare   the  rebelbnns    power  no 
longer    a    member   of    the    international    union.      This  dee; 

i  M  cat  i  \  with  it  the  closing  of  all  ports  of  the  union 
the  Offender,  until  SUCh  tinie  SS  she  Should  sec  fit  to  accept  tlit- 
decision  id*  the  court. 

should  the  question  involved  )h*  one  of  damages,  the  nal 

under    the    jurisdiction    of    tin-    court    should  setae    all    publt. 
properly  belonging  to  the  offender,  that  should  C0UM  Withfc 
jurisdiction  until  the  judgment  of  the  court  should  be  satisfied. 

Tt  WOUld  not  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  be  convened  with 
all  its  associate  justices  at  a  given  point,  but  any  assoi 
justice  would  be  competent  to  try  any  cases  that  might  be 
brought  before  him  :  provided,  however,  that  neither  of  the 
disputing  nations  be  his  own  country,  of  course  anappei 
the  full  bench  could  be  made  the  same  as  is  doue  m  anj  other 
court. 

The  wisdom  of  placing  international  disputes  under  a  general 
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judiciary  department  cannot  be  questioned.  This  plan  once 
perfected,  war  would  no  longer  be  a  menace  to  nations.  Stand- 
ing armies  and  great  navies  would  be  unknown  and  millions  of 
people  would  be  returned  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, and  billions  of  dollars  would  be  left  with  the  people,  in- 
stead of  being  expended  annually  in  the  support  of  these  great 
armies  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  destruction  of  human  life 
and  property. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  such  a  plan  are  beyond  the  estimate 
of  man.  We  all  might  then  say  :  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  high- 
est and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men." 

William  H.  Jeffrey. 


HE  TARIFF  NOT  A  LOCAL  QUESTION 


l\\     I1KNUV    kimh:ki.\ 


That  the  sentiment  of  I  -i  rapidlj 

in  tin-  West  enn    n<>   Longer    be   M-rnnisly  dottl  t< 

whatever  other  lanes  the  political  parties  strongest  in  ft 
ami  Smith,  opposing  the  one  now  dominant,  are  divided,    ; 
are  united    in   opposition   to  the   principle  of   Protection   and 
could  ail  other  but  the  tariff  ^ueatton  be  eliminated  from  pra 
i-al  politics  bo-day,  the  West    would  declare  for  Free  Trad* 
such  majorities  and  with  such  energy  as  it  once  stood  for  the 
ration  of  the  Union. 

While  ttita  bet  cannol  bat  1m-  encouraging  to  those  who  hold 
that  the  right  to  "Hie,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
includes   the    right    to   trade    freely,    afl   well    ius    the    riylit 
4-  worship  God  according  to  dictates  of  conscience"  and  to  i 
who  believe  that  an  unrestricted  commerce  is  necessary  i 
feet  Civilisation,  there   is.  nevertheless,   a  certain  selfishness  la 
the  motive  of   the  movement  which   mast  1m*  appfl  the 

careful  student  of  public  utterances  and  the  trend  of  polil 
thought. 

Laboring  under  the  delusion  thai  wium  and  u  here  wages 
lowest,  production  is  cheapest — a  fallacy  that  baa  done  service 
to  monopoly  :*t  the  expense  of  human  toil,  ever  since 
covery   was   made  thai    men   could    l>e   most  easily   taxed 
methods  the    most    indirect — our  forefathers  l>ecame  estranged. 
The  North  desired  to  establish  manufacturing  industries,  while 
the  South  thought  it  in  their  interest  to  manufacture  by  grov. 
cotton  and  exchanging  the   product  for  manufactured  actio 
Both  sections  believed   that  the  South,  having  slave  lah> 
which    is   another   term    lor  lowest   wages — could  thus  obi 
manufactured  goods  cheaper  than  the  North,  with  its  fie**  labor 
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ami  high  wag  Id  make  thom.    Actuated  by  this  opinion, 

the  North  sought  i"  prevent  trade  between  the  South  and  for- 
efgn  countries  bj  protective  tariffs- -a  course  which  the  South 

persistently,    though    unsuccessfully,     resisted.      The    Content ion 

thus  provoked  engendered  antipathies,  which,  aggravated  b3 
other  <itifsin>ns  of  constitutional  rights,  developed  the  estaange- 
meal  into  an  open  quaere!  which  was  terminated  bj  resort  bo  Ore 
sword. 

Tins  Idea,  that  the  taril  □  la  merely  one  of  locality,  as 

publicly  stated  by  one  deemed  great  enough  to  have  beou 

landidate  of  a  powerful  party  (be  the  presidency,  is  still  the 

prei  be  fchroughoul  the  West    Onr  Free  rrade  and  tariff 

refbi  m  oraton  are  fond  of  saying  that  the  Interests  of  the  West 

and  South  are  identical ;  Democratic  and  I 

constantly  inveighing  against  the  laws  which  rob  the 
farmers  of  the  Weal  tot  the  benefit  of  tin*  manufacturers  of  the 
Kust,  and  the  mttarn  monopolist  has  become  a  byword  and  a 
tern  of  reproach  throughout  the  Weal  and  South* 

Now.  the  troth  is  that  the  tariff  is  no  more  a  local  qm 
than  is  the  question  of  human  slavery,  of  polygamy,  of  women's 
rights,  of  dress  reform,  of  temperance,  or  of  ballot  reform,  J  a 
admit  that  tin-  Bast,  as  a  locality,  Es  benefited  by  Protection 
to  concede  the  claims  of  Protectionists  that  -it  raises  wages,  en- 
courages indnsj  ry,  and  promotes  prospei  ity.  Jnst  as  we  now  see 
that  slavery,  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  Booth, 

was  really  an  impediment  to  tte  progress,  so  may  we  see,  if  we 

>p  to  look,  that  Protection,  in  place  of  aiding  the  East  in  its 
straggle  for  Industrial  and  oommerdal  sop     i  hiof 

obstacle  to  its  assuming  the  proud  position  to  -  vast  re- 

BOOrCeS,  splendid   population,  and  natural  advantages  enl  ille  it. 
It  is  not  in  the  West,  but  in  the  East,  that  strong  men  starve, 
little  children  perish  tor  want  of  pure  air,  and  woman's  horn 
bartered  for  bread;  and  the  tramp,  whom  we  have  come  to  re- 
gard its  a  mark  of  civilization,  is  a  product  of  the  protected 

\\  .-  ia\  ••  only  to  observe  the  wretched  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  in  such  protected  countries  as  Germany,   France,  and 
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Italy,  t"  Bee  that   Protection  cannot  fcx 

Tiiiitiiti*'s,  as  a  whole,  and  that  if  is  not  a  question  <>r'  local  ch; 

aoter, 

Binoe  it  is  certain  thai  Protection  cannot 
expense  of  the  West,  boh  1 1**-  North  al  the  expense  of  tlai 
Let  oa  briefly,  though  candidly,  Inquire  v\|(. 

item  »o  ably  ehaspioned  by  special 
tenaciously  adhered  t«»  .i^  a  method  "i"  encouraging  indu 

Protectionists  argue,  that  when  the  price  of  ai 
-i  i>.\  a  protective  tai  in,  its  prod 
home,  and  the  competition  between  the  home  produce) 
Lsunediatelj  forces  the  price  Lover  than  it  would  have  full- 
the  same  time  had  not  Ef  been  Imposed* 

ine  Oases  this  [fi  true  of  prices  mul  tip 

I'loit-ctionist's  claiiii :.  and  it  is  always  true  of  profits. 

ice:     A  tariff  which  would  increase  the  price  - 
United  RtnfaOj  would,  in  consequence  of  bhe  tendency 
earnings  of  Labor  and  capital  to  seek  a  common  level,  induce 
prodnotion  of  eggs  m  BofBcienl  quantities  to  glut  the  market 
reduce  bhe  price.     Such  a  tariff  could  not  permanent! 
the  producers  of  eggs. 

The  fast  efled  <>i"  3  like  tariff  upon  beet  sugar  would 
enhance  the  profits  of  growers  of  sugar  beets.     This  would 
an  impetus  to  the  business  ■  -,  and  the  comiieti 

l»et ween  producers  for  the  use  of  land  upon  which  tteets  could 
be  grown    would   ultimately  resnlt  in  raising  the  rant  of  sael 
laud.     In  this  ease  the  price  of  sugar  would  not  full,  but  pi 

would  not   be  greater  than   in  other  industries,  not   than  Ell 

same  industry  before  the  tariff  was  imposed,  and  th< 

a  tariff  could  not  permanent] 

beets*     li  dors  not  detract  from  the  soundness  of  this  conclut 

tu   urge   that,  the   producer   is    also   the    owner  of    the    i. 

for  in  such  eases  he  receives  bhe  benefit  *>i    i  he  tariff 

producer  of  sugar  beeth,   but  as  the  owner  of  land  ;  thai 

not  as  a  capitalist,  but  as  a  monopolist,  and  b 
comes  to  him,  not  in   the  shape  of  profits,  but  in  the 
rent.     The  two  cases  differ  in  that  eggs  can  l>e  produced  upon 
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lands  in  general,  practically  unlimited  in  quantity.  while  m 

11  only  upon  particular  lands,  of  Limited  <p»am 

Now,  what  is  thus  trne  <-i  producers  of  eggs  and  sugar  beets, 
is  true  of  all  producers,  and  what  la  trne  *•!'  Land  monop 

Of  all  monop*  In  all  kinds  of    prodQCtiOO   in    whuh 

ital  may  t"i  *  - »_- 1  \  engage,  competition  will  force  prices,  nnd 

with    them   profits,  to  the   common   level.      Not  that  prices  Mill 
fall  lower  than   they  wouM   have  gone    had    nut   the  tariff  been 

laid,  but  more  speedily  ;  often  bo  prematurely  as  to  seriously  im- 
pair' the  bealtfafolnesB  of  oommi 

In   all   kinds  of  production   in   which   capital   may   ROl  01 
without  paying  tribute  to  monopoly,  prices  will  be  maintained, 
I. ut  profits  will  be  reduced  to  the  oommoa  level. 

The  more  we  consider  tins  the  more  apparent  it  becomes 
producers,  as  producers — capitalists  as  capitalists-  cannot  more 
temporarily  1m-  benefited  by  protective  fcariflfe,  bat  Chat, 
when  industry  conforms  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  after  tin- 
imposition  ol  .1  tariff  everj  penaj  it  enables  prodnoers  to  add 
to  prices  will  find  its  way  Into  i  fers  of  those  who  < 

some  special  pi-n  Liege.    Among  these  special  and  exclu 

privile^.^  are  : 

'  — The  ownership  of    particular   kinds  of    lands.     Thus 
the  "lumber  lords,"  who  own  the  pine  lands,  and  not  the  mann 
fbctnrers  of    lumber,  receive   the   benefit  of  the  duty  on   maim 

factored  lumber ;  tin-  owners  of  the  copper  mines  the  duly  on 

COpper  ;  tin*  owners  of  OOa]  and  iron  mines  the  duty  on  coal  and 
iron;  and  in  the  Miner  the  duty  we  so  long  maintained 

upon  sugar,  protected  nol  tin'  growers  of  sugar  cane,  but  t J i * ■ 
owners  of  southern  sugar  lands,  ami  the  bounty  we  now  p 
ostensibly  to  encourage  the  production  of  sugar,  must  finally 

■  rs  of  Lm  ud  Nebraska 

lam  Is. 

-Ounbinatj  'trusts,"  powerful  enough  to  pre 

vent  home  competition,  control  the  output,  and  maintain  pi  ■ 
The  tariff  prevent  in.  tdou   from  abroad,  and  the  combi- 

nation* suppressing  it  at  home,  prices  are  kept  up  to  the  point 
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at  which  the  foreign  product  could  be  imported,  pin  irifl". 

in  this  way  tin-  combinations,  or   "trusts,"    reap  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  Protection  Leas  the  oost  of  maintaining  the  ootnbi- 
nations.    But  this  they  rnri\«-,  not  as  producers,  bat  as  con 
notions;  that  in,  as  monopolists. 

k&  npl6  of  this,  we  nee  the  immense  fortune  of 

cgie  accumulated,  not  ass  prodooei  of  rteel  plate,  but as 
member oi  a  giant  combination,  the  objed  of  which  is,  to  cA< 
the  production  of  steel  plates  and  to  Increase  prices.     Tin 
who  receive  only  the  true  remuneration  for  the  prodn 
steel  plates  do  not  live   in  Scoton  -..  nor  ride  in  tall] 

ooaehes  with  ministers  of  state. 

Third. — Exclusive  rights  granted  by  the  state,  which  ire 
patents,  and  which  are  of  the  same  character,  and  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  by  Charles  the  I 
England,  to  favored  friends  or  to  highest  bidders.     Just  as  those 
who  purchased  the  sole  right  of   King  Charles  to  iiiuuuIim  i 
writing  paper  wen*  enabled  to  reap  rich  harvests  from  the  ex- 

tant  prices  the  possession  of  the  monopoly  permitted  U 
to  demand,  have  the  owners  of  the  patents  iii  the  United  States, 
ring  the  processes  used  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  froi 
wood  pulp,  bean  enormously  enriched.    Bat  their  wealth  did 
not  come  to  them  by  virtue  of  their  being  producers  of  pa] 
nor  vet   by   reason  of  their  ownership  of  the   pateuts   ah 
Their  extraordinary  returns  were  the  result  of  the  COmbJ 
effect  Of   the   ownership   of   the   patents  and   (he  tariff  on  wood 
pulp.     The  patents  prevented  home  competition  and  the  ta 
protected  them  from  foreign  competition.     Their  earnings,  in  so 
far  as  they  exceeded  the  ordinary  remuneration  from  the  in\ 
meat  of  capital,  were  not  the  legitimate  earnings  of  capital,  but 
the  wages  of  monopoly. 

All  this  has  been  shown  by  an   abler  pen  than  miue.     and 
Both  ••c  clearer,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  ami 

than  that  Protection  cannot  permanently  aid  manufacturers  as 


*  Mr.  Henry  George,  In  bli  masterly  work,  "  Protection  or  Free  Timde  l 
ihowi  "  Hiul  there  In  n  point  »t  which  Protection  mast  oacue  to  b* 
thf  Inrtuvtrio*  It  Hrivcs  to  encourage." 
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or  add  to  the  earnings  of  genuine  capita]  legiti- 
mately employed.  This,  many  b  tl  manufacturers  an 
beginning  to  see,  as  many  Intelligent  m  t<>  see 
before  the  abolition  of  slavery  that  slave-holding  was  beoon 
unprofitable.  But  it  may  be  naked,  and  Indeed  the  question 
naturally  arises,   why,    if  Protection    does   DOl    benefit  niannt'ai- 

fuiiTN,  does  it  receive  ita  Btrongesl  rapport  from  them  end  those 
whose  votes  they  so  largely  control  1 

Here  [a  the  explanation  s  The  same  delusion  thai,  entrapped 
our  forefathers  into  legalizing  slavery,  thus  committing  the 
graved  error  in  the  life  of  the  nation — the  belief  that  sheep 
labor  is  necessary  to  cheap  production  BtQ]  prevails,  Knov, 
that  time  wages  are  lower  iu  foreign  countries  Khan  in  the 
UniU  S,  and  imbued  with   this  fallacy,  they  conclude  that 

without  artificially  inhroisod  prices  they  would  be  on&bh 
meet  the  competition  of  foreign   manufacturers  paying  lower 
rime  wages. 

What  American  manufacturer,  when  shown  the  truth  that 
high  wages,  as  compared  with  the  wages  of  a  competing  country, 
fives  an  advantage  to  the  employer  nf  labor  instead  of,  as  he 
now  Bopposes  to  be  the  eose^  placing  aim  at  a  disadvantage, 
would  longer  willingly  submit  to  a  system  that  taxes  his  raw 
materials,  and.  b\  artificially  raising  prices,  checks  consumption 
of  his  commodities  and  restricts  his  markets f 

iake  Free  Traders  of  manufacturers,  it  is  only  necessary 
<  nvince  them  npon  this  one  point,  to  show  them  this 
l«*  uitiful  truth.     And  when  they  see  this  they  become  in  politi 
affiliations,  what  thej   an  lO  nature,  the.  allies  and  coadjutois 

of  western  farmer*  and  southern  planters.    The  interests  0 

these  are  identical.  Thej  are  all  producers  of  wealth.  They 
are  all  capitalists  and  laborers.  Opposed  to  these  Interests 
alone  stauds  monopoly,  but  so  powerful  has  it  grown,  so  long  has 
it  been  fostered  by  error  and  deception]  that  the  united  efforts 
of  intelligent  producers  will  be  required  toeflbol  Sts  abulitinn. 
This  is  the  lesson  for  the  Kast  to  learn. 

I  be  lesson  yet  to  be  learned   in   the  West  is  that  tariffs  do  not 
Esvor  localities,  but  individuals;  (hat  the  advantages  Protection 
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•  imt  fall  upon   manufacturers  or  produce,  ipon 

monopolists  ami  that,  while  there  are  more  nionopolis: 

than  in   the  Wert,  eastern   monopolists  are  no  worse  tin 
those  of  the  V 

In  order  to  gtv»  the  Free  Trade  movement  in  the  West 
purity  of  motive  that  alone  can  insure  success,  the  \\ 
learn  that  a  system  which  endows  individuals  with  ihc  p 
exact  tribute  from  industry  does  not  enrich  >.  nor  add  Go 

the  profits  of  producers,  but  is  the  enemy  of  true  capital  and 
common  oppressor  of  humanity. 

The  principles  of  Free  Trade  arc  of  universal  application  and 
i  no  locality  at  the  expense  dJ  another,  and  its  advocates 
should  represent  no  special  point  of  the  compass  but  the  whole 
fry.  The  line  of  battle  should  be  clearly  drawn  to  the  end 
that  It  may  be  realized  that  the  real  issue  is  between  labor  and 
capital  upon  the  one  side  and  monopoly  on  the  other.  When 
this  is  done  it  will  be  understood  that  the  beneficiaries  of  Pro 
beetionare  not  Easterners,  noi  Westerners,  nor  Soul 
Northerners,  as  such,  luit  monopoly 

Hksky    Kp 


Win  NOT  TAX  U-WRCH  PROPERTY? 


uunsE,  JK. 


F<>i;  the  first  time  the   United  States  census  has  secured  die 
statistics  of  churches.     There  is  a  great  ileal  of  credit  due 

to  the  Census   Bureau,  ae   it   must    have   been   verj  difficult  and 
laborious  work   to   obtain    Ihe   accurate   SgOTfiB.       Lheiv  is  much 
more  tlian  this  which  the  GansnB  Bureau  has  done;  it  bases 
posed  an  evil,  and  shown  the  injustice  that  la  being  done   bo 
3  property  owner  In  every  state  of  title  ruion. 
Out  tin*  (juestiou,  *'A\*ii\  not  t;ix  church  proper)  •  been 

sadly  neglected.  There  have  been  only  a  few  men  who  nave  ad- 
vocated it.  and  the  press  has  been  absolutely  silent  i  ( there  was 
a  state  church  and  s  national  belief,  it  would  be  different*  bui 
the  United  States  recognises  no  church,  and  has  no  belief  I 
hold  that  it  ia  absolutely  unconstitutional  to  exempt  aoj  church 
or  churches  from  taxation.  A  church  is  a  religious  corporation, 
ran  own  and  acquire  an]  amount  of  property,  real  or  personal] 
without  bearing  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Why  I  caU  b  church 
a  religions  corporation  is.  because  In  law  it  ia  called  a  private 
corporation,  and  "private  corporations  are  such  as  are  created 
for  the  private  benefit  of  the  collective  members  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  are  designed  bo  regulate  and  promote  their  re- 
ligious, BOCial,  "i  financial  interests." 

There  are  churches  in  every  city  of  the  United  States  that 
owu  property  that  is  not  used  for  religions  uur|  il  is  used 

for  Various  purposes  which  pay  a  jjood  interest 

"it  was  nader  the  Bosnian  domination  thai  the  Catholic Church 
[aid  ihe  foundation  of  Hi  riohas  and  power  In  Mexico.    The  smalt  • 

■  I  upon  land  in  Bft  bled  the  Church  t«»  become  at  an  early 

day  the  possessor  of  vast  tracts,  which  it  acquired  by  various  donations. 

on,  too,  flourished  daring  thai  period,  and  the  lands  of 
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heretics  who  fill  ui  line  were  confiscated.     '  ajrri- 

culluial  estafc  uuroh,  uud  In  e 

it  owned  houai  it  alaooame  in  for  a  share  c 

produ  it  incurri'  -orations 

Butat  tasttbe  rule  of  Spain  beet  Dduiable,aad  the  peopl 

Vult.-.l." 

When  Maximilian  was  shot  mud  Juarez  came  into  possession,  he 
and  his  government  began  at  once  t<>  execute  the  lavs  of  reform. 
The  value  of  the  Church  was  estimated  to  'i00tO0O,  and 

its  revenues  were  greater  than  those  of  the  Mexican  goreraji 
When  the  property  of  the  Church  was  placed  upon  the  ma 
its  actual  value  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  national  debt  several 
times  over.  Most  of  it  changed  hands,  but  to  what  purpose* 
proceeds  were  applied  is  a  mystery.  The  spiritual  po*  • 
(Xrarob,  however,  remained,  and  h  baa  resulted  la  restoring 
Church  to  its  former  position  of  wealth.    Before  the  reform  lai 

this  wealth  CO&stSted  principally  in  laud       N'.<u  it  is  mOD 
J  is.  in  time  of  need, 

■  s  of  wealth  " 

There  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  denomina  -sides 

many  independent  congreg  it  ions,  n  la  hardly  possible  for  any 
one  lie  no  mi  nation  in  the  United  Slates  to  acquire  BO  much 
wealth,  although  the  Catholic.  Church  owns  property  amounting 
to  $118,000,000,  hut  if  ever  there  la  church  unity  it  would  not 
only  be  possible,  but  quite  probable  for  this  unity  to  t>. 
power,  and  the  people  should  awake  from  their  slumber  a 
exempting  church  property  from  taxation, 

in  Prance  the  OatholieOhnrch  controlled  aud  owued  two  aet 
of  the  beal  land  ottl  of  every  five,  prior  to  theFreneh  revolnl 
It  was  Henry  VIII.  win.  broke  up  ecclesiastical  institutions 
secularized  their  property,  that  is,  stopped  exempting  it  from 
taxation. 

In  Eoxop  a  man  is  taxed  either  directly  or  indirectly 

to  help  support  a  state  church,  whether  he  be  a  Christian,  inn 
or  Jew.      And  where  the  Church  has  the   strongest  hold,  Bfl 
Spain  and  Italy,  education  is  comparatively  Unknown,      lt:i 
waking  up  and  beginning  to  confiscate  ecclesiastical   pi 
lh«-    priests   are   howling,   but  let  them  howl;    they  made 
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people  howl  onoe.     "  What  is  sauce   for  the  goose  is  sauce  for 
the  ganoY 

Observe  the  conditions  of  Canada  :  ami  the  >*hureh  is  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  deplor  tie  country  is  in. 

^  o  do  not  *  b  la  until  the  hives  of  those  eoclesiasl 

drones  are  destroyed. 

Gcueruls  (Jrant  and  (iarlield  recognised  Uw  monstrous  evil, 
aud  in  their  UtfBBUflUQ  U> 'OongtOBB  pointed  it  out.  James  A. 
Gariitdd  said  in  Congress,  .Tune  22,  1874  : 

"The  divorce  between  the  ehureh  and  state  ought  to  be  abso- 
lute. Jt  ODght  to  !'<■  mi  absolute  that  no  ehureh  property  ans 
where  in  any  state,  or  iu  the  nation,  should  be  exempt  from 
.  d  taxation  ;  for  if  you  exempt,  tin*  property  of  any  church 
organization,  to  thai  6Xt6ot  you  impose  a  tax  upon  tin-  whole 
coBuntmil 

The  United  States  is  not  a  secular  government  as  long  as  it 
la\"rs  the  institution  OJ  rolitfou**  faii.d  icism. 

Gen.  Grant  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  is:.")  said  ; 

"In  connection  with  this  important  question,  i  would  ilaocaU  j 

attention  to  the  Import*  U  that,  If  perm  in*  ■ 

eonliuue,  will  probably  had  t"  great  trouble  in  our  land  before  the  close 
of  the  nineteenth  century.     It  la  the  acquisition  of  vast  amount 
untaxed  church  property.     In  1KW  I  believe  the  church  property  of  the 

United  States  which  paid  no  t:ix,  municipal  or  state,  d  to 

eighty-seven  millions  of  dollars  [$87,000,000).     In  I  son  the  amount  had 
doubted    In  isto  it  nraa $3^,483,687.    By  1900,  without  a  shock, 
operty  will  ;■«-}). -ii  g  i  ding $8,000,000,000 

tasum,  receiving  all  the  protection  and  benefits  of  Uie  government 
without  bearing  its  proportion  of  the  burdens  and  •  \penses  of  t  i 
will  not  be  looked  apon  aoquteaoently  by  those  who  have  to  pay  the 
taxes.    In  a  growing  country  where  real  estate  enhances  so  rapidly 

w  irli  time  U  ED  the  United  States,  there  is  m-arecly  a  limit  to  the  m  itltli 
that  may  be  acquired  by  core  religloni  or  otherwise,  if  allowed 

to  retain  n  without  taxation.    Tie  eontomplatloo  of  so  vast  a 

property  as  here  alluded  to,  u  ilhout  taxation,  may  lead  to  sequestration 

without  eon-ntutioniii  authority,  and  through  blood.    I  would  suggest 
the  taxation  ofaQ  property  equally." 

JAMSB  i:.    I.  w:\u:k.  Jr. 


FOURTH  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  OONFERENCE 
OF  PEACE* 

RKPORTKD   n%    FtKLW    ^     LOCKWOOD. 

THE  conference  assembled  In  the  Council  Chamber  of  the 
Swiss  Federation  at  10  o'clock,   \.  M.,  with  to  opening 
speech  by  Nu ma  Pros,  <»f  the  Swim  Chamber,  bo  about  two  bun 
died   delegated  gathered   from   eighteen    nationals  all 

members  oftheix  rarioua  parliaments    The  galleries  were  i  a 
well  tilled  with  spectators,  afl   ware  the  rear  seals  of   the 
there  was  also  B  tail  sprinkling  of  ladies  among  the 

The  entire  abaanee  of  any  mem^r  of  the  United  EStatea  ' 
grees  was  notirt'ahh*  ami  commented  upon  privately,  bul 
adjournment  of  that  Wody  has  rendered  it  almost  EmpOflBlbU 
any  one  of  then  to  attend  if  they  had  desired  bo  do  bo.      1 
absence  may  have  had  something  bo  do  with  the   Lnterpai 
mentary  Congress  meeting  in  Chicago  Ln  1893,  and  especially  as 
no  formal   invitation  as  yet  has  conn-  to  them  from  that,  bod]  | 
the  several  joint  resolutions  pending,  having  1»< 
ported  but  not  passed. 

The  preceding  :  ess  had  awakened  a  lively  interest 

in  Berne,  and  besides  many  of  the  members  had  remained  - 
to  attend  this  conference,  thus  giving  it  an  increased  interest. 

Mr,  Pros's Opening  speech  was  warmly  applauded,  and  he  was 
followed  by  M.  Gobat,  the  provisio  r'esa, 

who  EMinOunoed,  that,  as  all   of  the  delegates  were  ineii 
parliaments,  the  proceedings  of   this  conference  would  Ik-  • 
ducted  iu  a  parliamentary  manner. 

Mr  then  called  upon  Dr.  Baumbaoh,  of  Germany,  who  said  tbe 
Germans  were   a   practical    people,   and   wished  this   q 
treated  In  a  practical  way  ;    that,  after  this  congress  had 
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cussed  importaut  <)iH*stioiis«iii  arbitration  and  had  solved  at  Km 
portuut,  conclusions,  they  wish  them  tO  go  home  and  seel  to 
then   introduced  into  their  parliaments     lie  closed  with 
greeting  to  the  Swiss   Republic. 

The  Austrian  Reiehsruth  was  represented  by  Baron  von 
KuImmU.  :i  very  delicate  looking  iinui,  whose  voice  could  scarcely 

be  heard  in  the  rear  of  the  hall. 

Frederick  Bajer,  president  (or  the  second  year  of  the  interna 
tioni  in,  represented  the  Danish  Rigsdag.     II  is  remarks 

were  listened  to  with  careful  attention,      lie  concluded  with  the 
remark   thai    "  treaties  of  arhitiation   among    Kuropean    nations 
were  the  first  thing  for  which  this  congress  should  work.1' 
Mr*  Bajer.  although  perhaps  not  eloqu*  speaker,  is  one 

Of  the  most  zealous   and    earnest  ot    !  In-    peace   workers,       lie  has 

been  for  twe  yrfi  a  member  of  the   Danish   Parliament, 

having  been  repeatedly  reelected.     He  is  a  liberal  in  sentiment, 
and  believes  En  woman  suffrage. 

Aituio  .Ir  Mareoartu.  member  Of  the  Spanish  Senate,  an  old 
and  tried  friend  of  the  peace  cause,  and  well  known  in  the 
United  States,    spoke    lor   the   Spanish    Parliament,  and    opened 

with  the  remark  that    "the  former  dream  of  spam,  with  n 
ence  to  dominion  and  discovery,  with  the  present  wish  of  many 
Spaniards  for    peaOB   aad    human  welfare,  was   about    to   l»-   nal 
bed  ' 

Be  has  presented  to  the  parliamentary  conference  his  p 
Sition    made   to   the    Peace   Congress,    of  the  necessity   of   the 
;»ii/ati"ii  ot'  isthmuses,  straits,  and  submarine  cables. 

Senator  Traireaux  represented  the  Freud)  Senate  ami,  al- 
though quite  a  young  man,  made  a  very  telling  speech.  Se 
said  that  "many  things  declared  in  the  past  to  DO  impossible, 
had   today    become    possible:  that    tl  gross   declares    its 

faith,   nut   in  attempting  to   oha&ge   Mi"  map  of  the  world,  hut  to 
establish  simply  a  harmony  among  nations." 

Hon.  Mr.  Cramer,  M.   1*.,  represented   the  British  Parliament, 
and  expressed  regret    that    he    waja   obliged  to  ad dress  the  confer 
ence  in  English,     He  said  that   the  projectors  ol"   tliis  series  of 
congresses  had  ran^r  to  congratulate  themselves  that  mho 
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first  congress  held  is  Paris  In  L889,  with  only  forfcj  m«  -tubers  and 
two  countries  repn  ■  \  two  hundred  rielegafc 

from  eighteen  different  nationalities. 

It    Danell   represented  the   Italian    Chamber  of    I**-; 

speaking  in  French  as  all  of  his  predecessor  troe  tal 

.ml   was  followed  by  M.   Lund,  deputy  of   the  Odels- 

thing,  Norway,  who  spoke  in  German,  and  among  other  things 

Bold  that  weak  nations  like  Norway,  if  they  OOUld   not  do  Unoh 

for  the  peace  of  the  world,  oonld  nevertheless  add  much  to  . 
iiit-  wav  of  art.  Literature,  and  music. 
M.  Bool  Bpokfl  for  the  general  states  <>f  the  Netherlands,  \u: 

Holland.  Fne^laud.  and  Inlanders, 

uor  1'aiva.  deputy,  represented  IVitu^al,  addressing  the 
congress  in  the  Portuguese  language.  His  address,  which  was 
brief,  was  received  with  favor  and  applause. 

The  Roumanian   Parliament   was  represented  in  a  speech 
M.    Bporean,  deputy.     The  names  of  nearly  the  whoh 
Kiiunianian  Parliament  appeared  on  the  list      Be  spoil 
democratic  character  "t   Bomnanla;  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims  and  other  important  matters  by  arl 
Glaring  that  Knumania  was  bound  k»  be  on  the  list  of  arbitral 

At  this  juncture  the  chairman  announced  thirty  new  members 
to  the  pongroaS)  and  the  adjournment  until .'*  p.  m. 


OKDKH   OF    la  -1 

Beport  of  the  Federation  of  Peace  by  Marquis  Benjamin  Pan- 

dolphi,  of  Italy,  deputy  Of  the  Italian  PariiamenJ  ami  secretary 
general  of  the  congress.    The  repori  was  voluminous. 

1.  Reports  and  propositions  concerning  an  Inl 
tration  court  by  Me>srs.   Ililty.  Hirsch,  and  Train  tu\, 

2.  The  protection  of   privet.-   property  on   the  sea  in 
war.  as  proposed  by  M.  Baumbach,  A'.  ' 

3.  The  clause  of    arbitration   in  commercial  tie;. 
posed  by  M.  Barth. 

A  permauent  international  conference  to  study  ii 
qaestions,  as  proposed    by   ^r.    Pandolphi;   composed  of  five 
members. 


FOURTH  VOXFEREXCE  <>/'  /'/■'  I 


The  neutralization  of  Isthm 
bj  M:iici.;ii!n.  of  tbe  Senate  of  Spain. 

The  organization  of  q  central]  permanent  International  bun 
proposed  hy  tin*  president.  M.  GobaJ  i  Suisse). 

Fixing  time  and  place  to  the  next  Interparliamentary  Oon 

The  president  announced,  as  forming  a  permanent  bureau  of 
nrr.  SCeoBTB.  Banmbaohj  Kubeek,  Stanhope,  and  Bajer. 

The  proposition  to  establish  a  permanent  international  arbi- 
tration court  provoked  a  voiy  Interesting  discussion  by  Fn  i 

•Ian,  and  English  delegates.  It  was  finally  referred  to  a 
oommittoe  of  five  for  investigation  and  report,  which  will  i»e 
made  before  adjournment 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  Baombacb,  of  '  is  as  follows  : 

"  I'll.*  conference  requests  it*  membere   t<>  ask  the   pa 
whlefa   they  are   members,  and   to  Lntrodui  000   parliaments  a 

resolution  to  call  an  lut  i  oonteenoe  upon  t  h**  right 

ant  nations  to  the  inviolability  of  private  property  on  the  Baa  hi  time  of 
war,  and  to  adopt  the  following  ro 

"  1.   fatten  of  marque  and  reprisal  are  abolished. 

tire  of  a  ship  or  of  a  Cargo  Of  the  enemy  thai!  only  I 

plaot  mi  thou  cases  where  the  aeteiue  of  a ship  and  cargo  of  neutral 
permitted, 

t,  The  seizure  V»f  a  neutral  vessel  and  cargo  Shall  take  place  only  as 
follows:    When  the  ship  has  taken  part  in  hostilities,  and  -(ill  jut' 
to  lake  part ;  when  a  ship  has  been   taken  in  violation  of  a  blockade  ; 
or  when  the  ship  seised  ui  filled  with  transport  unit  of,  and  to 

the  destination  of  bhe  enemy.'1 

Mr.  Thomas  Snape,  of  Liverpool,  made  an  admirable  address 
upon  this  proposition,  stating  that  be  belonged  to  the  greatest 
maritime  nation  in  the  world,  and  lived  in  her  largest  mam 
,   and  declared  that  many  wars  would  l>e   averted  by 
adoption  of  the  several  clauses  of  this  proposition,  which  be 
warmly  advocated,   and   cited  several   instances — notably   the 
Alabama  claims — where   difficulties  thus  engendered   had   '' 
settled  hj  arbitral  Ion  and  war  averted :  thai  although  privateering 
had    been    somewhat   abated,    it  had  not   been    abolished;  that 
armies  no  Longer  took  private  property  on  land  without,  eompen 
Ballon,  and  thai  the  same  law  should  be  extended  to  the  sea. 
He  was  followed  in  support  of  the  proposition  by  Marooartu,  of 
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Boiaserin,  from  the  French  < 

iii;tu\   others,  .is  well  aa  Mr.   Banmbach  himself,  who 

supported  his  own  measure,  and  coming  aa  ll  da 

official,  ii  will  have  much  weight.     However,  after  the  animated 

discussion,  everything  bat  the  preamble  to  the  proposition 

stricken  out)  when  the  latter  was  unanimously  adopt 

The  proposition  of  Dr.  &arth\  deputy  of  the  German  ReieheM 

bs  IbUo* 

I  [m  tntarparllamentary  Congress  invites  its  muni  here  to  en 

of  arbitration  Inserted  In  all  commercial  treatise,  that  U 
may  he  submitted  Cb  the  parliament*  to  which  they  lielong." 

Df«     Barth    supported    his   own    proposition,   and    ,j 
without  dissenting,  proposed  to  add  treaties  of  exl 
navigation,  with  reference  to  Industrial  property.     He waB  fol- 
lowed  by  Frederic  Paasy,  and  Jules  I    of  the  Fn 
Ghs  i            id  Marcoartu  of  the  Spanish  Senate,  with  ah 
dresses  on  tin-  proposition  and  amendment.    The 
was  finally  passed  by  a  large  majority,  with  Mazzoleni'fi 
men!  of  extradition  and  indnsirial  property. 

The  prop€  Marquis  Pandoiphi  was  next  discussed.     It 

read  as  follow^ ; 

tonatderlng  that  the  peace  of  Europe  Lean  Indispensable  oondli 
[viXtzatlon  upon  which  to  base  the  existence  of  a  dumi 
upon  Justice,  and  fa  itlons,  this  confers  i  i  hh**s  the  • 

that  the  governmenti  of   civilised  nations  institute  an  niiernatr 
conference,  who  shall  study  the  means  by  which  peaoe  can  m< 
be  maintained  between   nations,  and  their  pacific  relation! 
■  i." 

the  committee  appointed  to  consider  an  arbitration  c 

ported  the  following  decision  : 

"That  the  members  of  each  of  the  parliami 
oooierence,  wilJ  request  the  parliaments  of  which 
ask  that  their  respective  governments  accept   the  proposition  ol 
Unit>  '<•  the  formation  between  t  rural 

arbitration*'1 

Wednooit^f    morning. — Bohusen    of   the    Parliament    of    the 

Netherlands   in   (lie  eliair. 

Remarks  OQ  rihangtng  the  order  of  the  day  mid  the  necessity 
of  having  s  more  perfect  organization,  by  Pres.  Gobat    He  said  3 


Fovnru  coxfj  of  pea*  /:. 


We  have  already  experienced  disadvantage  on  tins  account  In 
this  gathering,"  and  he  also  i  the  necessity  for  a  pel 

inuuent  international   bureau,  but   said   that    his   proposition 
more    for   a   guide   in    the  discussion,  than    to   !*■   implicitly 

loved. 

He   was  followed   b\    Kpurcan,   deputy   frofi  mania,    who 

-aiii  that  Berne  was  a  priori  (be  place  for  the  establishment  of 

the  bureau,  bal    that  there  were  some  serious  olfactions  to  it'- 
ll •■  siinm-iteil  that  the  matter  be  postpoiu  d  for  one  year,  ami  that 
Afarqnia  Pandolphi  be  retained   tor   another  year  as  secret 
rai. 
He  was  followed  bj   Mi     Banmbach,  or  Germany,  wh. 

to   postpone    for  one   \ear   would   lie   a    disadvantage,   and 
moved  that  the  entire  proposition  of  President  Gobat  1m-  adopted. 

Mr.  Frederic  Paasy,  ol  France,  favored  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion at,  Berne,  setting  forth  at  length,  the  good  that  [night  be 
accomplished,  and  his  speech  was  favorably  received.  He  also 
suggested  that  this  bureau  be  auxiliary  to  the  one  already  estab- 
lished. 

i»t.  dark,  member  from  Scotland,  opposed  the  establishment 

of  a  bureau  rlier   usclos>  and   OlUnberflOme^  E  hat 

the  parliament   or  conference  had   nothing  for  the  bureau  to  do 

rganiae  the  next   conference,   and  tlmt    that    duty 

would  fall  Into  the  hands  of  the  national  gTOQp  where  the  con- 
lerenee  would  iiihI  Mr.  Clark  remarked  that  it  was  true  that 
ions  that  could  not  be  discussed  it  Berne* 
It  Waft  also  true  that  there  were  questions  that  this  confer- 
eould  not  discuss  anywhere-  they  could  only  surest  ;  bntiftlns 
bureau  was  to  1m-  established  anywhere,  he  preferred  Heme. 
The  Bwin  wen*  a  quiet,  orderly,  l&dustrionfl  people^  and  he 

would  prefer  that,  if  established,  it  should  fall    into  the  hauds  of 
the  Sw [ss  pet  i 

Dr.  Clark  was  seconded  in  his  ideas  abotlf  the  bureau,  and 
especially  about  the  Swiss,  bj    Mr.   stanhope,   member  •  -• 
Brit'  ii  imeiit. 

Mr.  Oremez  rose  to  say  that  the  proposition  headed  "  English 
iiouid  read  deputies  from  Great  Britain.     I 
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from  Scotch   n  Mr.  Mark   -  only  activ* 

mamb  ild  be  put  "ii  Hie  commission. 

It  was  finally  voted  thai  ex-members  of  parliament  nig 
;i  the  sessions  of  the  ripate  in  the 

rio&fi,  but  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote  or  bold  ofl 
Led. 

Dr.  Max  Hinch,  of  Germany,  suggested  Ghat  the  members  of 
this  bureau  should  beeleoted  for  the  term  -  vt* 

Thomas  Scape,  of  Liverpool,  seconded  generally  the  j>t 
Bition  of  Max  Birseh,  while  Mr.  (tabot,  propounder  of  the  propo* 
sitiou,  accepted  both  amendments,  to  tin*  effect  thai   d 
shall  be  established  of  five  members,  elected  annually  from  Um 
different  nations,  established  at  Berne,  and  of  which  th 
membei  shall  be  the  president 

Dr.  Clack  suggested  thai  the  congress  itself  should  decide  ou 
the  number,  but  that  live  .should   be   1  be    minimum  and  ten  the 
maximum.      The  proposition  of  M.  Oobttl  was  iinulh    ado; 
item  by  item,  except  the  last  as  to  numl 

At  this  juncture  Dr«  Gaillard,  French  member,  arose  alter  the 

TOte  had   been  taken  on  the  several  articles,  and  when  the  qi 

tion  of  "oat  of  order-  was  raised  on  time,  declared  that  he  had 

jiit  bo  talk  on  the  proposition  until  it  had  been  accepted  as  a 

whole.      Notwithstanding  the  objections  and  the  shortness  of 

adjournment  was  uear,  he  persisted  in   makin- 
and  verj  earnest   Bpei  isl  the  passage  of  the  proposition 

Promptly   as   he    took   his   seat,   and   almost     unanimous 
proposition  as  a  Whole,  minus  the  sixth  clause,  was  adopted. 

itOT  Traireuux  made  a  pacitiealory  Speech,  tlirov. 
the  waters,  and  as  lie  descended  from  the  platform  shook  hands 
fraternally  with  Gaillard.      The   latter  had  said   in    bifi 
that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  combat  the  whole  congress. 
was followed  by  Hen*  Freiherr  von  Plrquet,  of  the  Austrian  Par- 
liament,   in  a  conciliatory  speech.      Nevertheless  Dr.  Gailh 
was  so  much  aroused  at  not  being  able  to  carry  his  poi 
be  withdrew  from  the  conference! 

i>r.  (lark  suggested  that  the  members  of  the  bureau  should  \*> 
elected  as  far  as  possible  from  the  various  countries  represen 
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and  especially  the  nunv  Important  ones  at  this  time,  but  sug- 
gested  that  hereafter  they  should  in-  elected  by  the  vurious 

national  groups,  who  would  1»*  most  likely  bo  know  what  mem- 
ber! would  be  likely  to  have  most  intlueiwe  «  ith  their  l*ai  luuuent. 
Tin'  time  for  :nl j< Mirnra.-nt  bad  arrived,  but  th.  Mn 

An  ttf't'  rnntm  MMtion  far  the  election  of  members  of  the  bureau 
was  bold,  t»i  decide  upon  place  of  nori  meeting,  and  bo  dia 
the  proposition   of  the    neutralization   of  isthmuses,  chano 

iiid   submarine    rabies-     tin*    proposition   of  Mareoarlu. 

Whether  Gibraltar   had   anything  to  do  with  the   proposition 

not  disclosed,  bul  evidently  the  English  members  thought  it 

had,  and  the  tart  that  he  was  promptly  supported  by  t lie  delegate 

from  Portugal,  gave  color  to  the  proposition* 

Kohnsen,    of   the   Netherlands,    thought    Marooartu 

Bitaoo  too  general,  becanee  there  an*  thr-  a  of  stn 

viz.,  those  that  are  only  six:  miles  wide,  belonging  entirely  to  one 
nation  j  those  thai  are  sis  miles  wide  or  less,  belonging  to  several 

nations:  mid    very    wide   straits,    thai    according   I"  the   law  of 
108  CAD  never  bo  Controlled  Iteyond  a  learnt-  from  s|>. 

Ifarcoartu  disclaimed  any  intention  of  making  his  propo- 
sition for  any  parheular  strait,  but  desired  the  QODgreeS  to  estab- 
lish tlie  principle,  lie  was  supported  by  M.  de  Paiva,  deputy 
from  PortngaL 

Dr.  iieist.  president  «».'  the  Ode  . .  presented  an 

invitation  from  that  body  for  i  lit*  ne\t  meeting  of  tin*  conference, 
whieh  fras  aooepted  after  the  election  of  the  follow  lug  meml 

for    the    bure  bach,   <  iei ■inau\  ; 

Traireaux,  France;  stanhope,  Great  Britain;  Pandolphi,  linh  ; 

0,  the  Netherlands;    Pirquet,  Austria  ;    Mare.oari  ti.  Spain 

and  Portngal]  Vaaile  Ureohea,  Boumania  and  Bei  'bat, 

Switzerland. 

Thus  ended  theaeeaion  of  the  most  important  humanitarian 

gather,  unless  we  except  t  Republic 

congress  of  1890  In  Washington,    The  conference  wfll  be  held 

Mania,  but  Its  bureau  will  all   in  Berne. 

lira. \  a    A.    LOGKWOOD, 
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11 V    HON.    FRANK    P.    BKNNKTT. 


ANY  person  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  Tremont  Bt 
Boston,   on    the   evening   of    Friday.    January    80,    1  - 
would  have  noticed  that  Tremont  Temple  was  surcharged  with  a 
demonstrative  gathering  of  people,  and  that  hundreds  of  onj 
or  interested  observers  Mere  being  turned  away  from  the  d 
because  of  the  Inability  of  the  great  audience  room  to  mm 
modate  them.    On  the  platform  inside  the  Temple  was  a  box 
containing  $40,000  in  crisp  new  $100  treasury  notes,   and  the 
principal  feature  of  tin-  evening's  program  consisted  in  gii 
one  of  these  $100  bills  to  each  of  400  persons  whose  payim 
to  the  organization  giving  this  entertainment  aggregated  $41 
within  the  previous  ii'  months.     Among  the  ad] 

from  Cleveland,  whO  was  announced  as  the  u State  deputy  from 
Ohio,"  and  the  "leading  lady  of  the  order,-*  said  : 
people  had  to  have  the  order  of  the  Royal  Ark  thorough!] 
plained  to  them.     A  one-year  order  was  something  new. 
we  have  six-months'  and  even  four  months'  orders,  and  \ 
the  time   will  come   when  we  can   put  in  our   money 
morning  and  draw  it  out  Saturday  night.  I   rani   aaj   "      To  bet 
hearers  this  last  sentence  concealed  behind  its  doubtful  form  the 
pleasing  hope  t  h.it  t he  time  was  near  at   hand  when  Wl  put 
the  hopper  of  one  of  these  orders  on  Monday  morning  wi 
giind  out  #100  on  Saturday  night. 

The  order  which  this  lady  represented  and  which  thus  gi 
$100  tor  |41,  with  the  aocompanimenl  of  music,  oratory,  and 
acclamations  of  several  thousand  people,  was  01 
uM-iit  endowment  aaso  doing  asimil  bob  in  M. 

chusctts  at  that  time,  while  201  "bond  Investment  eompaoJ 
and  foreign  endowment  associations  were  then  engaged    in 
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i  more  brilliant  system  of  getting  rich  qttioklv  in  thai  state. 
The  assessment  endowment  companiee  were  antJ  by  as 

ortanato  law  passed  in  Marrtnflhnnottn  in  L888,  and  In  spite  of 
kted  ami  argent  efforts  to  secure  their  termination,  tin 
in  question  still   remains  upon   the  statute    books.      An  amend- 
mum  i  i <>pted  in   L890  forbidding  the  further  formation  of 

iIh-h-  endowmenl  •  bul  56  had  already  bten  chartered, 

and  tlfbongh  32  have  since  come  to  grief \  Massachusetts^  at  the 
iiir  writing,  ^t ill   permits  the   remaining  24   I  now 

victims  within  her  own  borders,  and   to  operate  in  other  st 
under  the  seal  of  the  Commonwealth   Which  ba&  chartered  them. 
Hie  ••endowment  t eaehed    its   height  in  Massachusetts 

during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  18M,  and  on  that  date  the 
56  .Massachusetts  companies  bad  265,  ts"»  w  o  whom  I 

h&d  promised  the  enormous  ;,  i>|    >.si,s  10.27s.      Ami   as 

the  existing  oompaxdee  were  given  a  monopoly  by  the  amend- 
ment of  1890  forbidding  the  formation  of  any  further  similar 
pora&ons  in   Maasacbu  etts,  number  of  organizations 

utered  In  New-  Batnpehire  and  came  Into  Itfiwnnrt 
With  promises  of  the  still  readier  method  of  acquiring  riches,  to 
which   I   have  already  alluded.      Inquiry  of  the  commi>*iont 
cot  poratioiis  in  the  State  House  ;ii   Bofl&OX)  BfaoWfl  that  201  for< 
"bond  investment  n  companies  and   foreign  endowment  aSBOOia 
t inns  were  registered  there  in  Hay,  1891. 

The  New    Hampshire    "bond   investment  n   company  differed 
from  the  Massachusetts  "endowment  isociet.s  "  in  promising  to  pay 
I   oertifloate  in  numerical  order,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds 
were  in  the  treasury.      For  Instance,  if  the  bOQ  \alue  of  the  1 
tilieute  was  $100,  the  "bond  investment  company"  agreed  to 
in  certificate  No.  l,  as  soon  as  the  amount 
Ln  the  tre:tsin\  alter  paying  expenses  of  management.     The 
next  $100  was  t<»  be  paid  to  certificate  No*  ~  with  equal  prompt- 
ness, and  with  assessments  <-i    even  £1  per  month  and  1,000 
members,  it  was  evident  thai  the  earl;  certificate  holders  would 

get  their  H00  each    it  \erv  small   cost,   while   the  loss  would  fall 

more  and  more  beavflj  upon  the  later  members,  and  the  I 
man  would  have  nobody  but  himself  to  assess  after  having  con- 
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tributed  heavy  assessments  to  pay  off  earlier  and  more  i 
certificate  holders,     While  th  innl  endownx 

red  from  the  bond   investment  companies  by  withholding 
payments  until  a  deAnlte  period,  ample,  until  the  end 

of  six  months  or  one  year  or  five  years,  the  promoters  of  ■ 

ni    agreed  In    denying    that    there  was  any  danger  of  a 
■last  man"  to  suffer  loss  because  there  was  nobody  left  to  assess 
in  the  society  bat  himself.     In  the  Tremont  Temple  met 
which  1  have  alluded,  the  lady  from  Oleveland,  Ohio,  said,  ■ 

for  tin*  last   arm  argument,  which  all  deputies  have  to  meet,  jost 

ire  the  people  that  so  long  b  *  i  T  *  -  Is  rooked,  tin 

in)  last  man."     Bui  one  of  the  promoters  of  a  bond  investment 
Dompany,  appearing  before  a  legislative  committee  at  \\  \ 

House  in  Boston,  was  asked   who  had  certilicales  So.  1  and 
2  In  his  company,  and  he   replied,    "Well.   Vr,  1   had    ' 
Being  farther  interrogated,  hfl  admitted  that,  if  he  couldn't  I 
No.  l,  in   wanted  cTo   -.     It  was  found  that  nearly  all  the 
bombers  ol  certificates  in  the  bond  investment  companies  v 
held  by  the  promoters  and  their  in- 

By  a  law  enacted  June  4,    1881,  the   bond  invest  -»m- 

panies  were  unceremoniously  swept  out  of  Massachusetts 
were  suppressed  with  equal  promptness  by  their  parent  stall 
QampshiTe,  tfcougb  not  before  the  "last  man"  fa 
bed  among  the  victims  of  several  of  them.     Of  the  Massa- 
chusetts endowment  societies,  the  "Order  of  the   I 
whose,  Ohio  deputy  had  said,  as  the  cradle  is  m.  i 

there'll  !«*  no  last  man/'   terminated  its  active  existence  Sep- 
fcexnber  II.  l.sni,  or  alN»ut  seven  months  alter  its  "leading  la-: 
had  made  the  remark  which  1  have  jost  quoted*     It  had  at  one 
time  lT.ioo  members,  and  in  its  early  circulars  the  offli 
formed  the  uaive  public  that  whatever  balance  was  lef!  alter  pay- 
ing QiOO  from  seived  in  assessments  "  would  b  i  bo 
the  reserve  AumL"    The  earl  j  members  were  paid  1100  each  at  a 
cost  for  endowment  as                       $32  ;  the  public  payments  at 
Tremont  Temple  were  $100  at  a  cost  of  I                           ran 
months  later  the  possibility  of  further  payments  upou  a  basi.^ 
tractive   to  new    members    had    ceased.     The    "  Friendly  Aid 
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Society,"  the  "Golden  Lion,"  n National  Throe  rear  a 

lit  Order."  the  "Mutual  One-Yea  Benefit  Order,"  thi 
Banal  Congress  of  Friends,"  and  26  other  TffniiirhnwiUii  nmrnn 
ment  endowment  societies  followed  the  "Boyal  Ark"  into 
hands  of  receivers  in  quick  succession,  making  32  in  all  which 
have  failed.     I  say  32,  bat  ;ls  tin*  number  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, it  may  now  be  88  0*  84    In  the  27  Massachusetts  compa. 
remaining  In  existence  January  1,  1692,  the  aggregate  member  - 
ahip  had  fallen  bo  7-,  44 1,  ;i^iiuisl.  In  the  assessment  en- 

dowment associations  of  Massachusetts  six  months  previously. 
Nearly  all  of  the  societies  still  in  existence  call  themselves 
"long- torn  orders,"  and  their  officers  unite  in  criticising  tin- 
"short-term  orders,''  or  those  whose  endowment  period  was  less 
than  tour  or  five  years.  But  whatever  their  term  of  payment 
may  be,  the  proposed  methods  of  all  these  societies  name  been 

similnr.     The  failures  have  included   7  year.  5-year,  and  3  -year 
ordei*s,  but  have  been  largely  among  the  !  year  orders,  because 
the  period  of  Large  payments  In  Booh  orders  has  been  generally 
reached.      Tlmse  5  year  orders,  whose  first  certificates  fie  not  be 
giu  to  mature  until  1894  have  naturally  found  continued  exist' 
much  easier  than  the  I  year  orders  whose  certilicates  matured  i n 
1801.      Bui  it  is  difficult  I"  sew  why  it  should  prove  much  N 
in  the  end  to  pay  |5O0  m  live  yean  for  1200  than  to  return  $100 
in  one  y  10.     The  insu  ier  of  Massaehn 

3,  Hon,  George  8.  Merrill,  who  Btnrdily  refused  from  the  be- 
ginning bo  yj  sr  to  the  entioementa  or  the  threats  of  these 
orders,  readily  disposed  of  tibia  claim  of  superiority  of  the 
"long-term  orders"  before  a  committee  of  the  legislature  the 
■nt  year,  hi  his  report  upon  first  taking  ion  of  his 
tresent  oftiee,  in  the  year  1888,  be  pronouneed  the  pn  i 
even  the  "  Order  of  the  Iron  Hail             absurd,"  "preposter 

oils."   and    "  morally  and   mathematiealh    impossible  of   fuliill 
ment,"  and  from  tiiat  time  until   the   present  he  has  appealed  to 
the  legislature  annually  to  take   from   the.se  Speculative  SOU 

the  Lnd  ii  and  approval  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  "Order  Of  tie-  [Ton  Hall,"    the  pioneer  and  parent  of  the 
" assessment  endowment  assoei  was  organized  in  Indiana 
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in  1881,  and  the  officers  and  paid  attorneysof  this  com 
have  :mii    influential  in   promoting  legislation  in 

favor  of  tin*  Biaasachosetts  oompaDiee,  whose  political  support  ii 
rery  Important  to  this  Indiana  corporation,     it  was  in  1887  tin 
Hon.   John   K.   T&rbox,  then   insuiauee  commission*-!-  of  Masna- 
rliuscits.  called   the  attention  of   the  attorney  general   to  the 
business  in  whioh  this  corporation  waa  engaged ;  aud  the  law 
officer  of   tbe  Commonwealth    affirmed  the  illegality  of   the 
transactions  of  the  Iron  Hull,  and  was  about  to  apply  Em 
junction.     But  the  corporation  retained  ex-Governor   Kobinsoi 
and  other  leading  politicians  as  counsel  before  th« 
and  with  their  assistance  obtained  snob  legislation  as 
sired.     Since  thai  time  ex-Governor  Robinson  and  other  men 
prominent  iu  public  life  have  appeared  before  committer 
each  session  of  the  legislature  in   defense   of  the  endowment 
orders,  and  this  year  the  counsel  of  these  organizations  wei 
aptly  described  by  Insurance  Commissioner  Merrill  as  follows: 

11  Four  years  ago,  three  yean  ago,  one  year  ago,  tb 
corporatioiM  won  willing  to  oommit  their  case  to  the  brJUlant 
.nor,  and  the  able  ex-councilor;   but  this  year,  after  i 
ode  in  last  fail 'a  political  campaign,  that  vraa  a  aomblnalfon 
gather  too  one-elded,  and  they  therefore  brought   in  from 

party  the  brilliant  ex-congressman  and  th 
brilliant  expectant  Ueu tenant-governor.1' 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Iron  Hall  has  bee i 
of  endowments  of  91,000  each  to  bhoseof  its  subscribers  •whi 
persist  in  paying  Hi  meats  as  levied   by  the  supreme 

officers  for  a  period  of  seven  years.     The  payment  of  disability 
ami  death  benefits  has  been  merely  incidental,  and  is  a 
which  can  be  performed  far  more  honestly  and  satisiucloril;. 
the  legitimate  fraternal  or  mutual  benefit  associations  than  bj 
the  endowment  societies.     The   obligations  of    the   Iron    Hall 
began  to  mature  in  INNS,  and  in  the  foui  years  from  Mia 
the  date  of  its   last    public  statement,   January   1,    1892,  it 
paid  in  final  benefits  to  its  sick  and  persistent  contributors  tin- 
large  sum  of  ■  i  5 ;  and  the  cost  to  e  kch  beneficiary  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  fflOO  for  #1,000.    The  amount  of 
assessment  is  $2.50  for  a  11,000  certificate,  and  the  number 
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assessments  has  thus  far  averaged  17  or  L8  per  aamns<  The 
iron  Hall  also  issues  certificates  for  less  amounts  than  $1,000  at 
asments  ranging  from  SO  cents  to  19-00  each.  The  success 
of  the  Iron  Hall  in  meeting  its  maturing  certificates  without 
i [<l>arent  disaster  until  the  recent  application  (bar  B  receivership 
was  a  powerful  argument  in  defense  of  the  Massachusetts  end' 
meat  societies.  During  tin*  first  years  of  its  organisation,  the 
membership  of  the  Iron  Hall  was  small,  and,  ;ii  $1,000  each, 

(,791,240  would  pay  bat  5,791  certificates.     According  to  the 
company's  own  statement,  il   paid  only  909  final  claims  in  1891, 
ami  had  at  the.  beginning  of  that  year  53f906  members,  and  at, 
the  end  Of  the  year  65,204   members.     The  17  or  is  assessments 
of  the  company  for  a  single  year,  upon   the   last  named  number 
of  members,  would  yield  more  than  Bnfflcient  funds  to  have  paid 
the  909  maturing  certificates,    In  the  yea?  L891,  to  which  I  have 
just  alluded,    the   Iron    Hall   raised    17    assessments,    yielding 
107,288.25  ;  and  it  paid  benefits  aggregating  11,105,488,  in- 
cluding not  only  the  $1,000  each  to  the  909  matured  certificates, 
but  also  some  sick  and  disability  benefits.    Bnl  while  a  mem] 
ship  of  65,204  would  thus  readily  pay  909  maturing  oartiflo 
and  leave  something   for  the   reserve   fund,  a  membership  of  at 
least  2,608,160  would  be  required  to  pay  65,204  maturing  i 
tiflcates  at  i '  or  tmenta  per  year,  and  a  membership  of 

104,326,400  to  pay  2,608,160  maturing  certificates,  and  a  mem- 
bership of  1,173,056,000  bo  pay  L04,326, 400  inaturing  certifi- 
cates; and  as  the  population  of  the  entire  globe  is  estimated  to 
be  but  1,500,000,000,  it  follows  that,  upon  the  basis  of  these 
iiatious,  nearly  three  times  the  population  of  the  whole 
world,  including  octogenarians  aud  infants  in  arms,  Hottentots, 
Patagonian  giants,  and  wandering  Arabs,  would  shortly  be 
necessary  to  insure  a  reasonable  degree  of  parmaaeucg  for  the 
Iron  Hall  alone,  without  making  any  provision  for  the  endow- 
ment companies  having  their  home  offices  in  Massachusetts. 

Ir   would  not  seem  to   require  a  very  profouud  student    of 
mathematics  to  understand  that  if  1,000  men  pay  &100  apiece 
into  a  common  treasury,  and  300  of  them  draw  out  $1,000  apl< 
there  exists  a  deficiency  immediately  of  $700,000  if  the  remain- 
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ing  700  have  each  been  protniaed  a  like  sum  ;  and  that*  n  ii! 
making  anj  allowance  for  the  running  expenses  of  tin-  m» 
t  ion,  if  requin  tr  namtere  to  pay  ol  d  memtx 

the  rate  of  $1,000  for  $300.  Nearly  every  sohoolboj  is  fem 
with  liic  old  story  of  the  blacksmith  who  agreed  bo  pay  a  h- 
one  cent  the  Oral  dayj  two  cants  the  second,  tour  Deals  the  third 

and  so  on,  doubling  the  man's  wap'S  each  succeeding  day 
for  twenty  days.     The  astonished  blacksmith  found  thai 
process   tin-    !h-1|mt'>  b   amounted   to  16,24  the 

twentieth  day,  and  to  $10.  or  the  entire  twenty  days.     In 

this  generation  of  an   advanced   public  scho" 
United  States,  one  would  suppose  there  were  euough  who  have 
been  initiated  into  fihe  mysteries of  geometrical  px  i  to 

suggest  the  Impracticability  of  the  Iron  Hal]  system  of  spe< 
(ion  at  a  glance. 

But  while  all  men  have  the  gift  of  reason,  it  is  ni  tody 

tame  that  some  man  reason  very  badly.    Some  of  the  victims  of  the 
endowment  orders  ware  very  "practical"  persons,  win 
theories  and   doctrines  and  were  quite   certain   the  endowment 
orders  would  succeed  because  they  had  seen  with  their  own  ■ 
full  payments  made  by  some  of  the  orders  to  their  certificate  In 
ers.    Others  of  the  victims  admitted  from  the  outset  that  a 
body  was  going  to  be  financially  hurt  in  these  orders,  but  that  V 
themselves  hoped  to  get  bheir  money  out  before  the 

To  those  of  their  critics  who  are  80  theoretical  Bfl  to  appeal  to 
the  rules  of  simple  arithmetic,  the  managers  of  the  endowu 
societies  answer  that  sufficient  "lapses"  mas  be  depended  upon 
to  insure  the  sueeeaa  ol    their  enterprises,  and  moreover 
they  do  not  promise  to  limit  their  assessments  to  anj 
ratio  of  the   promised  benefits.      Furthermore,  the  Emu    Mall 
replies  that  it  does  noi  even  promise  to  pay  a  definite  amot 
thai    it  only   contracts  to   pay  a  sum    "not    exo 
All  of  their  literature,  however,  suggests  b  definite  promise  of 
1,000,  and  the  persons  who  join  do  not  see  the  certificates  until 
after  they  have  become   members,  and  are  usually  then   iullu- 

i  rather  i>\  the  promisee  of  the  company's  agents  thai 
the  precise  language  of  its  written  or  printed  contra 
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Of  Che  present  liabilities  of  the  "Order  of  the  Iron  Ball,"  only 
11,849,720  matures  in  1892,  but  the  amount  increases  rapidly 
until  it  reaches  (12,399,600  for  tin-  year  L898  upon  the  certifi- 
cal.es  issued  in  1891,     Tlie  present  halnlilics  of  tin*  'the. 

iron  Hair'  will  become  payable  an  follows  ■. 


In  1809 

In  |80fl  >     In  1897 

In  lv  1  ,     .  8,382,278     In  1898 

...  0*086,689 

■i     .  .... 


.T.r.sn 
I-. 

M7.78C.317 


As  the  certificates  of  those  who  become  members  of  the  order 

in  1892  will  not  mature  until  L899,  (hey  should  consider  whether 

any  known  system  of  accurate  mftthema  Ittld  demonstrate 

the  ability  of  the  OOrporatiou  to  meet   the  hi i  g6  Minis  foiling  due 

previous  to  1899,  even  it   the  order  should  he  honestly  managed. 

In  the  "Order  of  Aegis,'*  one  of  the  Massachusetts  assees- 

meat  endowment  corporations,  which  was  in  proven! 

action  h\   the  lasl  Legislature  against  these  orders,  there  has 

\  been  nutoh  discontent  among  the  certificate  holders  because 

it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  corpor  not  fulfill  the  ex - 

r  Implied  promisi  romoterB  thai  81,000  would  be 

paid  D  years  at  a  cost  of  70  cents  per  week,  say,  $255  50, 

The  " North   A mericau   Bndowmenl    Association, "   another  of 

the  Massachusetts   companies  organised    under'   the   law  of   1- 

promiseeta  pay  #500  in  five  \  md  distinctly  claims  Ln 

circulars  that   "  il   is  an   assured    linn-   thai    \ou  w  dl    not  have  to 
more   than   one   third   the  amount   of  \oin    Certificate*"       In 
the  printed  eirculai  .>t  the  "American  Protective  League"   th 
is  a  formula  estimating  the   total  OOBt  of  an  endowment  o£  |600 
in   live    yean  H      In  the  printed  circular  of  the 

"  National   *  '<<u^ress   of   Ft  Lends,"   a  live  year    ttaasachas1 

order  which    has  already  come  to  grief,  a  Statement  of  the   pur- 

the  order    began    :ls    follows:     "The  question  which 

interests  every  one  is,  how    cm   a    person    put   In  9280  Of  #300  in 

five  years  ami  raJ  000."      The  circular  then  joes  on  to 

ain    how   this   can    he   done    hv  a  System  of   ■'lapses"    which 

has  been  aptly  described  by  the  critics  of  the  endowment  orders 
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as  equivalent  to  the  theory  that  if  two  str  I  "together  in 

a  train  leaving   Buffalo  for  Albany,  ami  ODC  of  them   is  calh 
back  by  a  telegram  at  Roche^  \ng  his  carpet  bag  in  tin 

aveler  may  coolly  confiscate  the  ca 
ontents  to  his  own  permanent  use  and  enjoyuieut- 
The  carpet  bag  lapses,  owing  to  misfortune  g  its  owni 

Our  whole  case  against  the  assessment  endownn 
might  rest  upon  the  injustice  and  immorality  of  this  ilclib* 
speculation  upon   the    misfortunes  of  those  who  have  been 
eouraged  to  become   memhers  of   the  associations   under 
banner  of  fraternity.     The  hope  of  lar^e  profits  has  induced  tl 
victims  of  these  orders  to  continue  the  payment  of 
menus  in  periods  of  financial   misfortune,  when  grocer)    I 
house  rent)  clothing,  and  even  food  have  been  sacrificed  to  meet 
tie-  fees  Of  the  endowment  association  j  when  sentiments  the  re- 
verse of  brotherly  have   inspired   in  hearts,  rent    ami  blii 
by    poverty,    the   hope    not  only    of  saving    the    hard-ea: 
pittance  intrusted  to  those  associations,  but  of  profitit- 
"lapses"  of  others  crushed  out  by  the  weight  of  still  greater 
misfortunes.     The  attractiveness  of  the  assessment  emlowmei 
association  for  new  members  lay  in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
two  or  three  or  more  dollars  for  ever\  dollar  paid  in.     If  the 
hope  of  Mich  h  result  were  sufficiently  reasonable  to  conn 
itself  to  the  members  who  arc  able  to  continue  their  payments, 
then  the  lapses   must   come   mainly  from   the    members  win. 
weak  financially,  the  brothers  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside. 
If  the  lapses   have    not   beeu    caused  by  iinancial  dist  • 
ha\e  come  from  well-to-do  members,  then  the  hop.  ring 

two  or  three  dollars  for  one  has  not  beeu  sufficiently  strong  to 
induce  persistence  iu  membership  by  those  who  are  coi 

tinue.     The  promoters  of  the  system  of  "lapses'' 
themselves,  and  must  continue  to  find  then  nipalcd  upon 

one  or  the  other  horn  of  the  'blemma  just  stated. 

Interest  rates  are  too  low  and  opportunities  for  protit-v 
vestment  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  induce  any  Inl 
person  to  abandon  his  assessments  at  any  stage  of  an  en 
in  which  he  is  assured  even  two  dollars  for  one. 
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The  member  who  lapses  during  the  first   year,  or  tw.. 
membership  in  a  Massachusetts  endowment  order  does  not,  of 

as  large  a  forfeiture  for  the  benefit  of  his  ]- 
fellov-members  m  though  his  lapae  ooenrred  In  Ihe  fourth  or 
fifth  year,  when  the  acotunnlations  of  his  fonr  or  fcve 

everlng  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the  company  would 

:itut«-  a  more  attractive  reward   for  those  who  wore  waiting 

to  profit  by  his  withdrawal   from  the  company.      Of  course,  the 

certificate  holder  who  has  continued  his  payments  four  years  in 

a  fire-year  company,  or  six  years  in  a  seven  year  company, 

would  be  likely  to  endure  inueh  personal  Sacrifice  in  other 
directions  rather  than  allow  his  payments  to  lapse  when  so  near 
completion,  lint  tins  tendency  toward  a  diminution  of  lapses 
in  the  conducting  year  of  tho  term  is  oftVot  by  the  lot 
that  the  law  permits  the  endow  nu-ut  Society  to  make  tin- 
limited  aB6eS8mentfl  upon  Its  certificates  (hiring  the  last  three 
months  before  such  certificates  mature.  Bxpea  lance  has  shown, 
however,  a  much  stronger  tendency  to  hold  to  Ota  bitterend  In 
these  endowment  societies  than  the  promoters  have  predicted. 
Of  4,244  certificates  terminated  En  the  iron  Mali  in  1801,  the 
number  maturing  was  909    as  already  stated,  while  360  won' 

terminated   by    death,    leaving   - : ,  *  *  T  •  t  whiOh    lapsed.      This  li 

rate  is  not  up  to  the  estimate  of  the  company's  promoters  and 
attorneys,  being  only  a  Little  over  S  per  cent  of  the  Iron  Hall 
membership  at  the  beginning  of  1891,  as  already  stated,  or  4J 
pet  cent  of  the  membership  at  the  end  of  that  year* 

t  to  the  Iron  Hall,  the  largest  existing  endowment  cor- 
poration is  the  ''People's  Five-Tear  IJenefit  Order,"  which  had 
beeu  in  existence  33  months  at  the  time  of  its  hast  official  st 
ment  on  the  first  of  January,  1802.  It  had  then  15,314 
members,  the  amount  of  whose  outstanding  certificates  waa 
►76,100.    To  corporation  bad   In  the  state 

treasury,  at  last  accounts,  1861,404.  Of  Its  $7,576^100  of  lia- 
bilities, abort  12,348,600  falls  due  in  1894,  12,477,400  In  1895, 
and  £2j  <50,  mo  in  1896.  Supposing  this  total  liability  to  be  re- 
duced by  payments  for  disability  benefits  $298  926,  which  is 
about  the  ratio  of  previous  redactions  from  this  source,  and  by 
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ili.    interest   upon  these,  the  Utility  of  which  is  qneafci 

170,000   inure,  then-   still   remains   more  th 
ultimate  liability  toward  which  the.  corporation  has  accnmu'  . 
bill  1381,404,  not    more   than   one   fifth  of  which   Call    be 
pay  I  -JliKi  of  certiticates  maturing  in  1804. 

The   Iron    Hall,     when    first    Seeking    admission   to   Manga 

setts,  bad  a  provision  In  its  charter  thai  during  no  i» 

its  existence  should  more  than  om  hoi  its  reserve  fund 

be  drawn  in  any  year  to  meet  maturing  certificates.      After  the 

company  had  been  admitted  to  the  state,  the  charter  was  • 

so  that  two  sevenths  might  be  taken,  and  the  company'-    n 

for    1890,  sworn   to  by  the  officers,  showed  that   it   took  two 

sevenths  instead  of  one  sevrnth,  of  that  which  it  had  promised 

Should  remain- in  the.  reserve  fund.      If  the  "People1 

Benefit  Order,"  with  1361,404  in  the  reserve   fund,  and  with 

maturing  oertsfli  nonting    to    12,348,600   in   \  H 

$5,227,500  In  the   two  following  years,   abandons  the  ploi 

drawing  only  one  fifth  of  the  reserve  fund  in  any  yea*   I 

maturing  oertiflcs  ertifioate  holders  mual  still  endure  one 

hundred  assessments  in  two  years,  an  average  of  oi 

month.     Bel  bo  provide  s  reserve  ho  thai  one  fifth  of  it 

sufficient    t eel    the   payments  ss  promised,  the  L5,314   eer- 

tiiirate  holders  of  the  "People's  Five- Year  Benefit  Order"  i 

d  twenty  aflBessmenha  of  #1.50  each  per  month,  or  a  to 
$300  per  year,  a  result  which  is  certain  to  be  t  by 

an  application  bo  the  courts  by  angry  members. 
Five-Year  Benefit  order"  began  by  calling  a  single  assesan 
of  $L50  per  montli  «.n  each  certificate,  and  they  are  now  calling 
two  assessments,  or  18.00  per  month  in  all. 

The  objections  which  ha\«  rted  reap  of 

these  Massachusetts  assessment  endowment  corporations,  apply 
equally  well  to  all  the  others.     To  be  sure,  the  "Order  <>f  the 

Booh  "    had   bnt   1,651    members,   according    to 
annual  statement,   and   the     -Order   of  the   World  561, 

and  the  "Order  of  Safety"  but   611    (therein    I 
those  Who  ha\e  stayed  nut)  :   but  the  advertised   methodfl  of  all, 
whether  their  terms  be  one  year,  or  five  ye  i  years, 
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have  beeu  modeled  aft©]  the  same  plan*  The  corporation  cou- 
sists  of  seven  persons,  popularly  or  uniH.pnl.nly  known  as 
"Supreme*,"  with  DO  representation  ;us  a  rule  from  tiro  sulnmli 

lodges.     Among  the  inoorpoi  rally  a  well- 

salaiied  supreme  chaplain,  and  there  was  a  curious  admixture  of 
pretense  La  many  of  their  proceedings,  which  can 
neither  1m-  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  describe  al  this  time.  In 
orporationa  winch  have  already  failed  there  has  also  b^en  a 
record  of  thievery  and  mismanagement,  which  certainly  illus- 
trates the  unwisdom  of  a  system  that  intrusts  Bach  targe  sums  of 
money  to  a  body  <•!  seven  men  who  are  not  responsible  In  ant] 
wag  i"  the  certificate  hold' 

up-  of  the  public  meetingi  of  the  associations,  a  supreme 
hiiiimi  ist  seems  alsi»  to  ii.i  implored;  bed  hie  office  most 

be  considered  ephemeral  and  unimportant,  sines  we  now! 
learu  that  n  supreme  humorist  has  been  admitted  t<>  any  snob 
large  participation  in  tie  i  i  the  endowment  societies  as 

the  Bupreme  chaplain*  En  the  "Order  of  the  Golden  Lion,"  one 
of  Hi  •  who  appeared  before  Justice  Allen,  of  the  Bnprt 

Court,  was  asked  what  position  beheld,  and  answered  that  he 
was  the  supreme  chaplain  and  thai  his  duty  was  to  open  tin* 
supreme  session  with  prayer.  Be  farther  stated  that  his  pre- 
vious occupation  had  been  thai  of  a  clerk  Lna  grocery  store  -if 
week,  but  that  his  salary  as  chaplain  was  $7,500  per 
annum*  As  the  supreme  session  of  tin*  "Golden  Lion"  was  held 
but  tuirc  in  two  years,  the  rust  t<>  the  iiiriiiU'is  for  this  supn 

chaplain  was $15,000 a  prayer.     In  the  "Friendly Aid  Sooiel 
which  i  mess  in  June,  L8&0,  the  old  officers  diseovi 

a  method  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  process  of  selling  ooj 
the  corporation,  resigning  and  allowing  the  purchasing  members 
to  be  electa  in  their  plao  received 

over  $27,000  sash  lor  this  transaction,  and  the  new  oflfc 
managed,  in  thirteen  weeks  of  the  existence  •►("  the  corpon 

i-  they  had  gained  control,  i<>  seenre  t * » themselves  $36,200  in 
compensation.  When  a  receiver  was  appointed,  the  books  and 
accounts  were  in  a  sadly  confused  condition,  almost  impossible 
of  being  satisfactorily  adjusted.     In  the  "Golden  Lion,*'  whose 
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chaplain's  salary  baa  already  been  alluded  to,   ti 
which  largely  went  to- the  officers  in  salaries.  w\ 
eleven  mouths.     In  the  "Order  of  ti  Ark."  .!.  \V.  11. 

iltoa  was  the  printer,  chairman  of  the  committee  uu  sttpplii 
member  of  tiif  auditing  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  fin 
committee.     X&  a  member  of  the  flnwrttt  committee,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton approval  (he  bills  which  Hamilton,  the  auditor,  had  and 

as  rendered  by  Hamilton,  the  chairman  of  tin   oommitten 
supplies,  from  Hamilton,  the  printer. 

la   the  " Progressive  Benefit  Order,''   which  began  business 
anl   had  a  total   membership  of  about    V.,000, 
Thomas  Davey  pocketed  $68,000  in  the  eighteen    roi.nr  hs 
interne  .it'  the   order.     After   the  payment    period   befi 
officers  of  this  association  concocted  ae  by  which 

members  were  to  agree  to  receive  a  bicycle  instead  of  the  #1 
sod  in  the  certificate, 
In  the  "Mutual  One  Year  Benefit  Order,"  nselliii^-out  proo- 
Docorred  lasi  October.     1  take  some  natural  interest  in  this 

particular    order  because    its   president    (whose   whereabou: 
now  unknown)  WBfl  for  a  (inn-   my  tellow-townsinan,  and   having 
eecurod  the  chairmanship  and  control  of  one  of  the  poli; 
committers,  wai  said  to  be  engaged  in  actively  promoting  his 
own  election  as  an  endowment  candidate  for  the  legislature,  n 
the  exposure  of  bis  rascality  came.     He  and  the  other  members 
of  the  old  board  of  officers  in  his  company  received  120,000 
selling  out.     He  hail  also  pretended  to  institute;-  .ate 

lodge  of  300  members,  known  as  Hampden  Lodge  106,  whi< 
believed  to  have  bad  DO  existence  in  fact,  and  had  drawn  out  by 
this  means  $30,000  which  was  rraudolenth   transferred  to  the 
pockets  of  ih  The  expense  account  of  this  corporation 

for  salaries  was  also  at  the  rate  of  nearly  -*1  L0,000  per  year. 
wonder  the  president  lied  !     He   is  alleged  to  have   been   siihne- 
qaentlyseen  In  the  Bermudas,  where  be  certainly  nerd  nor 
main  for  elimatic  considerations,  as  he  would  find  the  latitude  of 
MasBaohosettB  anffieientiy  hot  for  him  if  he  should  return  tin-i 
I  will  conclude  merely  with  the  suggestion  that  "  the  end 
ment  craze  in  Massachusetts"   though    unique  iu   many  of  its 
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details,  is  still  sufficiently  like  the  "loan  fund"  mania  in  Massa- 
chusetts forty  years  ago,  the  "South  Sea  Bubble"  in  Euroj>e  180 
years  ago,  the  "  Tulipomania "  in  Holland  240  years  ago,  and  to 
numerous  other  combined  speculations  and  swindles  in  all  gener- 
ations, to  prevent  the  hope  that  the  lesson  which  it  teaches  will 
be  permanent,  or  that  any  historical  sketch  will  be  effective  in 
preventing  some  similar  delusion  in  a  future  generation.  In  the 
case  of  the  Massachusetts  endowment  societies  it  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  "  the  American  people  like  to  be  humbugged."  To 
the  greater  portion  of  their  victims  connection  with  these  organ- 
izations has  been  no  joke.  They  entered  into  the  organizations 
seriously,  and  have  witnessed  the  denouement  sadly,  and  the 
record  of  financial  distress — of  poor  cash  girls  and  washerwomen 
and  mill  operatives  pinching  and  denying  themselves  to  put 
money  into  the  purses  of  men  now  living  in  splendid  residences 
and  driving  fine  horses,  or  fleeing  to  more  hospitable  climes 
with  their  ill-gotten  gains,  while  brilliant  ex-governors  remain 
behind  to  defend  their  operations — the  record  of  all  this,  I  say, 
suggests,  not  that  innocent  showman's  maxim,  "the  American 
people  like  to  be  humbugged,"  but  rather  that  sadder  refrain, 

11  Man's  inhumanity  to  man 
Makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

Fbank  P.  Bennett. 
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IT   IS   remarkable that  ■from  the   \ei\  *  commencement 
agitation  in  this  country  th«-  working-men  have   al 
been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  tbe  Ajnerican  policy  of  Pre 
Whea  tin-  Constitution  of  the  i  nited  states  waa  adopted  and 
tariff  legislation  was  launched  into  the  field  of  national  polii 
tin-  skilled  meehi  ■•  an ^  tin-  foremost  and  m..>t  ener- 

getic in  laying  before  the  first  Congress  of  the  Daita 
necessity  of  t ii*^  passage  of  such  taws  as  would  fever  tbe  ea 
lishment  of  the  industrial   Independent v   n|   the  count  r.< 
first  petition  presented  to  Congress  aft er   Ita  first  asBei 
March,  1789,  same  from  several  hundred  mechanics  and  tnides- 
men  of  Baltimore)  *•  lamenting  the  decline  of  manufactures  and 
hade  sm.r  i  in*  Revolution;  and  praying  thai  the  efficfc 
eminent  with  which  they  were  then  blessed  would  rende] 
country  independent  In  fool  as  well  :us  in  name  by  an  early 
tention  to  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  Ajneriean  i 

itures  by  imposing  on  all   foreign  articles  which  could  l«? 
made  in  Lmeriea  such  daties  as  would  give  a  decided  prefei 
to  their  Labor.91     Like  memorials  followed  in  quick  su 
from  representatives  of  the  same  olast  n   Fort 

Philadelphia,   Charleston,   and    other    centers    ■  »!'   con 
activity.     In  response  to  these  requests,  together  with  the 
that  the  administration  in  power  and  nearly  all  tit*1  people  were 
in  sympathy  and  felt  the  need  of  such  a  movement,  Mr.  M 
of  Virginia^  submitted  a  tariff  bill  to  I  Congress  for 

dual  purpose  of  revenue  and  protection,  which  In  it>  preamble 
made  the  emphatic  declaration  that  it  was  "necessarj 
support  of  the  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
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United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manu- 
factures I  hat  dut  on  goods,  wares,  ami  merchandise 
imported."  <'<>ugres8  act***)  promptly  on  I  ring 
the  Mil  ofl  it--  second  act  Thronghoul  half  of  the  pres- 
ent   century  the   working  men  of  tin-  United  States  were  loyally 

1  on  the  side  of  Protection,  while  the  chief  opponents 

and  advocates  of  Free  Trade  were  the  slave  ■  md  those 

Who  were   in  sympathy  with  Slavery,      The   working  -men  of  the 

free  states  had  always  been  loyal,  and  the  attempts  made  on  the 
part  of  the  advocates  of  Pree  Trade  to  anility  the  tariff  laws  of 
the  United  States  intensified  the  ardor  and  seal  of  tbs  free  labor 

of  the  country  in  fa\or  Of  Protection. 

it  does  not  appear  that  their  was  mneh  diaouflaiou  as  to  the 
influence  of  tariir  on  wages  until  about  the  year  1840.  La  the 
campaign  i>t"  thai  year  the  tariff  of  1828  was  one  of  t  be  pi  tncdpal 
Issues,  and  the  wages  question  was  prettj  freelj  diaenssedj  bat 
we  do  n«>t  find  t i*:*t  any  of  the  political  parties  took  op  the 
wages  goesttan,  giving  ii  b  prominent  pari  in  the  campaign 
until  the  year  I860.  At  this  time  the  slavery  debate  bad 
reached  its  highest  and  Intenoect  pitch.  The  industries  of  the 
ntry  were  East  decaying  and  bnsint  a  every  way  de- 

pressed, all  of  which  aed  by  bhe  President  of 

United  Slates  in  his  message  to  Congress  the  year  previous. 
The  young  Republican  party  in   I860  held  its  National!  » 
vent  ion  at  Obicago  and  announced  itself  in  favor  of  a  protective 

tariff,  the  closing   WOrdfl   of   the    tarilf   plank    being   BB  follows  ■ 

1 'And  we  commend  that  policy  which  aacnrea  to  tho  working- 
man  liberal  wages,  bo  agriculture  remunerative  prices,  and  to 
the  nation  prosperity  and  independence.'3  The  Wages  paid 
American  Labor  now  became  a  prominent  feature  in  the  discus- 
i  of  the  tariff,    A  protective  duty  was  not  only  aeoeewj  to 

promote  and  <n. oarage  manufactures,  bttt  it  WSS  also  necessary 

to  protect  tabor  in  Eta  framings  in  competition  with  the  lab 
4D  count: 
it  is  generally  argued  thai  the  tariff  of  L861  was  simply  i 

ean,  how>  no  dispute  that  had  war  l>een 

everted^  under  the  administration  of  the  Republican  party  a 
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tariff  similar  to  tlmt  of  1842  would  certainlj  have  been 
F!be  tariff  ad  of  L861  and  subsequent  acts  during  the  w 
in  some  respects  u  war  an  mm-competing  as  well  as  com- 

peting  articles  being  placed  under  heavy  duties.     After  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  Republican  Congress  of  the  United  States 
went  about  revising  the  taritl*.  eliminating  by  degrees  froin 
dutiable    list    mi.  h    articles  at   did    not    enter  into   compel  r 
with  home  product  i.»ns.     The  Democratic  party,  however,  con- 
tinued after  the  war  as  It  had  been  before,  to  be  the  ohajapfai 
iiitdo.  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  i*77-s  ttiat  the 
party  succeeded  in  having  a  majority  in  the  lower  House 
gross.     They  afc  once  eat  about,  reducing  duties  under  \vh.. 
known   as  the    "Fernando    Wood    Hill,'*     The  WOrkiDg-m 
the  country  were  at  once   "up  in   mms"    in   opposition  to  the 
passage  ol  the  measure,  and  committees  of  labor  trrgnnfinfci 
representing  various  interests  presented  themselves  against  tin- 
passage  Of  tile  bill. 

Up  to  this  time  the  policy  of  Protection  bad  been  strict] 
hered  to  by  the  Republican  party,  but  in    inn::,    thou 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President  were  Republican,  rl 
thought  l>est  to  revise  the  tariff,  when  it  could  Im-  done  by  the 
friends  of  Protection.     .Special  efforts  were  made  by  the 
Traders  to  make  the  best  of  what  appeared  to  them  afl  a  wi 
ness  on  the  part  of  Protectionists.     A  few  weak-kneed  Kcpubli 
cans  were  found  in  each  House  who  gave  way  to  the  elamo 
the  Democratic  Free  Traders,  and  voted   with  the  Doinocr.i 
reducing  the  duty  On   wool  in   such   measure  as  to  absolutely 
away   with    the    protective    features  of    the    act    of  1867,      The 
results  of  the   reduction   in   the   wool    duty   were  BXOsedlnglj 
disastrous  to  the  wool  industry.     In  lss-J    inn;  the  number  of 
sheep  in  the  country  had  decreased  over  5,800,000,  and  In  ihe 
same  period  the  quantity  of  American  wool  produced  decreased 
79,300,000  pounds.     The  tariff  revision  of  1883  was  unpopular, 
for  in  the  campaign  that  followed  the  Democrats  ware  rmrmnnnfiil 
in  obtaining  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  farmers  in  the  wool-producing  States  had  BfrenUOttfilj 
posed  the  reduction   in  the  wool  duty.     They  after  wat 
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petitions  in  large  numbers  praying  Congress  io  restore  ihe 
duties  of  L867  on  wool.  The  Kepublieau  members  of  the 
Bonn  now  did  all  they  could  bo  assist  the  fanners,  but  the 
House  being  Democratic  and  under  the  control  of  the  enemies 
of  Protection,  promptly  refined  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
woolgrowers. 

Sir.  Morrison.  •.»  Illinois,  was  at  this  tune  leader  of  the  House 
BfOd  chairman  of  the  Ways  sad  Means  Committee.  A  bold 
upl  was  made  by  him  to  bring  about  a  horizontal  reduction 
of  about  20  per  cent  on  nearly  all  duties.  Again  the  working 
men  were  in  the  front,  committees  representing  several  trades 
and  labor  organisations  appeared  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  entered  their  protests  against  the  proposed  re- 
ductions. The  Morrison  bill  was  defeated  by  the  narrow  major- 
ity of  four. 

The  next  onslaught  made  by  the  Free  Traders  on  Protection 
was  iu  1SSS,  in  what  was  known  as  the  Mills  bill.  Committees 
of  working-men  again  entered  their  protests,  but  the  bill  passed 
the  House  162  ayes  to  141)  noes,  but  was  subsequently  defeated 
b\  a  Republican  Senate. 

I  have  gone  over  these  various  instances  briefly  to  show  the 
interest  the  working-men  have  taken  in  favor  of  Protection. 
On  the  oih«-i  hand,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  in  which  a 
committee  representing  a  bona  fide  trades  union  or  labor  organi- 
zation have  appeared  before  the  Ways  ami  Means  Committee  or 
appealed  to  Congress  in  any  form,  praying  for  a  reduction  in 
duties  of  articles  Imported  ami  which  compete  with  the  prod- 
Ktcteof  Anirrica.ii  labor.  Among  the  various  organizations  of 
labor  that  have  from  time  to  time  sent  committees  to  Washing- 
ton protesting  against,  the  attempts  made  by  the  Democrats,  or 
rather  Free  Traders,  to  reduce  duties  below  the  protective  point, 
have  been  more  active  than  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.  This  organization  though  severely 
QOn-political,  has  always  been  an  advauced  advocate  of  Protec- 
tion to  American  Industries.  The  following  was  adopted  at  its 
Annual  Convention  [a  1  easton  of  its 

sentiments  on  this  subject : 
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•'That  »ll  producers  and  m  iual  bur- 

II,  end  foreign  producers  and  m 
empted  therefrom.    Our  tariff  ahould  /it  all  Uxnoe  be  so  el 
bs  to,  mi  least,  tax  them  i > ■  *-  i'k«'  ai  ;;>\  paid  b 

ami  rnanulheturera  for  the  support  of  local,  1  national  govern- 

well  as  the  amount  of  difference  In  the  ••  :<bor  and 

of  manufacture)  and  the  ruling  rateo!  Interest  In  thtBcountd 
that  American  md  labor  la  the  productive  industries 

of  the  land  shall  be  placed  anon  an  equal  footing  In  our  own  h 
markets  with  foreign  capital  and  labor,  and  not  liieeriniiimb 
by  national  legislation  has.  neither  the  nun..; 

political  right  to  dlsciimlnal  -    borne  capital  and  Lai 

lariM   Legislation  and  Bgalnsl  any  BUCfa  policy 

posed.    We  therefore  favor  a  tariff  so  adjusted  us  to 

who  pay  the  taxes  and  support  the  government,  ad  etlon 

against  foreign  competition,  aod  place  them  upon,  at  !•  i 

footing  with  foreign  oompetition,  in  oui  home  i 

the  abolition  "of  Internal  revenm  nd  if,  after  tlieir  n 

further  redaction  of  taxation  by  the  national  gavernnaenl  ahaU  I* 

aired  at  any  time,  it  shall  Im'  done  bj  placing  on  the  free  lid 

articles  at)  do  no(  enter  Into  competition  with  borne  production*  and 

manufactures;  bni  should  the  tariff  upon 

enter  into  competition  with  them  be  planed  at  lower  duties  than  shall 
be  required  U>  maintain  and  keep   them  upon  u  footing  with 
competitors.'1 


This  is  clear,  concise  language  which  strikes  the  m.i 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  should  working-men  be  such  earnest 
:idv  Protection.     There  are  many  reasons  fas  tins 

we  will  take  up  but  a  few  in  this  art  i 

First)  because  they  are  before  everything  else  essentially   pro 
ducers,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  them  I 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country  be  utilized  to  their  fnl 
extent,  and  thus  afford  the  lai  :    fullest   diversity  of  em- 

ployments possible  to  labor.     Free  Traders  usually  as 
Brig  would  be  accomplished  uuder  the  "natural  laws  of  produc- 
tion.,?     From  this  we  are  to  inter  that,   if  a  oouutr-. 


natural  resources  for  production  of  mannl  lam, 

OB  the  population  increases  these  resources  will  necessarily  be 
utilized,  but  experience  teache  at  in  the  opening  of  new 

industries  in  new  countries,  restrictive  measures  of  some  nali 
have  always  been  applied.      Did  England  become  a  great 
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facturiiitf  country  under  the  operation  of  the  u  natural 
production,"  bo  termed  I  or  was  it  not  rather  because  the  govern 
menft  of  that  ooantry  adopted  and  practiced  the  mod  rigid 
uim  of  Protnotlfm  from  1336  to  1846!    Free  Traders,  however, 
point  to  tin'  enormous  growth  of  manufactures  that  has  taken 
place    in    England   mikt  the  adoption  Of  Free  Trade   by    thai 
country.     It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  countries  thai  ha\  e 
adopted  Protection  have  increased  in  much  larger  ratio  in  manu- 
factures than  England  has  since  tlie  year  LS46.      We  .shall  point 
out  sonic  of  these  instances  oataide  that  of  our  own  country, 
further  on.     It  is  remarkable  that  no  country  has  ever  succeeded 
in  establishing  manufactures  but  under  the  Operation  of  profc 
ive  tariff  laws.     This  is  also  the  experience  of  our  own  country. 
Wherever  and  whenever  the  tariff  duty  has  been  protect m  on 
any  foreign  product,  the  manufacture  of  thai   product  has  been 
successfully  established  in  this  country,  while  in  all  eases  where 
the  duty  has  not  been  protective,  the  manufacture  lias  not  been 
success I'u My  established. 

The  tin  plate  industry  is  a  remarkable  Instance  Of  this  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry.  .Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  up  to 
the  year  IA76  the  prt  ged  by  the  foreign  producers  fot 

tin  plates  were  enormously  high,  and  though  attempts  ware  made 
bj  A  i:ii-i  ■ii-;m  manufacture  ke  im  plates  during  the  period 

of  these  high  prices,  the  movement  utterly  failed  because  the 
duty  on  tin  plates  was  not  protective,  being  much  less  than  the 
duty  on  the  material  out  of  which  tin  plates  are  made, 

ire,  dear  as  a  question  of  lad  that  if  \\«-   would 
utilise   the   natural   resources  of  our  country   to   their    full 
tariffs  are  neccs 
kg&ln,    American   working-men   are   advocates   of  Prote 

because  it  Isolates  the  field  of  competition  between  the  products 
of  their  labor  and  the  products  of  foreign  labor.     Under  the 
operation  of  this  aspect  of  Protection,  our  working  men  are  not 
only  able  (<•  command,  but  they  receive  far  higher  wages  thai 
paul  abro 

Hut  Fret'  Traders  and  quasi  labor  leaders  affirm  that  the  tariff 
hae  nothing  to  do  with  the  higher  wages  paid  bo  labor  in  this 
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fry.     The  credit  for  this,  ;  iles  and 

labor  organizations  of  the  working-men.  It  is  very  strange 
what  regard  and  Interest  the  present  day  Free  Traders  art-  taking 
in  working-men,  their  welfare,  and  their  organizations.  It  was 
not  always  thus.  Richard  Oobden  the  great  apostle  of  Free 
Trad.'  did  nor'secm  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  ijualitica- 
tious  of  working -men,  or  much  rasped  for  their  welfare.  To  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Febrv 
L846,  lie  said,   u  You   never   beard   me   quote   the   superior  jndg- 

•  t.  of  the  working  classes  in  any  deliberations  in  th 
you  never  heard  me  cant  about  Hie  superior  claims  of  the  work- 
ing classes  to  arbitrate  on  this  great  question."     Of  cor 
Oobden  was  a  large  employer  of  labor  and  a  capital  •- 
opinion  on   trades  unions  is  therefore  very   inten-  m  a 

letter  written  to  his  brother  Frederick,  he  said.  "  De|>end  npon 
it  nothing  can  be  got  by  fraternizing  with  trades  unions.      rl 
are  founded  upon  principles  of  brutal  tyrauny  and  monopoly.    1 
Mould  rather  live  under  a  Dey  of  Algiers  than  a  Trad< 
mittee."     (John  MorleyTs  "Life  of  Richard  Oobden,"  p 

This  is  very  strong  language  indeed,  but  perfect! 
with  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  as  enunciated  by  Mr.   Cobden 
and  his  cot**iupnrai  ies.      1'ree  Trade  is  nolhiug  more  or  less  I 
free  com pst  if  fcm,  while  trades  unions  and  labor  01  -  are 

combinations  of  working  -men  banded  together  for  the  pur; 
of  rt't/nfniinf/  and  con&roUi*  'Hon  among  themselves, 

may  go  ;i  step  farther  and  say  that  labor  oil 
do  away  with  competition,     Where,  then,  u  the  oonalsl 
present  day  Free  Traders  in  asserting  that  the  organisation!  are 
the  only  cause  of  the  higher  wages  paid  labor  in  this  coun 
As  a  lifelong  trades  unionist  I  am  prepared  t<<  give  tabor  organi- 
zations full  credit  for  the  good  they  have  done,  and  maintain 
that  without  organizations  working-men  would  not  get 
wages  as  they  do  get.     Free  Traders  compromise  themsehes  in 
the  position  they  now  take  regarding  labor  organizations,  for  if 
the   organizations  of  labor  were  the  only  cause  of  I  he   higher 
wages  received  by  our  working-men,  and  these  organizations  are 
based  on  the  principle  of  restricting  competition,  the  argument 
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necessarily  follows  that  as  protective  duties  restrict  oompetitlOfl 
between  home  and  foreign  labor,  the  higher  wages  paid  to  labor 
in  this  country   is  wholly  due  to  ft  Again,   it  must  be 

borne  in  mind  that  trades  unions  and  la  nidations  existed 

in  Five  Trad*  I  tugland  long  before  they  did  in  this  country, 
to-day  the  working-men  of  England  are  as  perfectly,  If  not  more 
perfectly,  organized  than  are  the  working-men  of  the  United 
Stales.  Why  then  is  ir  that  labor  organizations  have  not  enabled 
the  working-men  of  England  to  raise  the  standard  of  wages  to 
One  level  as  exists  m  this  country? 

To  show  that  the  tariff  has  much  to  do,  if  not  all,  with  the 
diiVerence  in  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  Holland,  let  me 
illustrate.  In  1800  the  highest  wages  paid  for  puddling  in  Eng- 
land wa.s  IS  shillings  per  ton,  equal  to  aboul  13.26  of  oar  money. 
in  the  United  Btatea,  at  Pittsburg,  the  highest  wages  paid  in 
i860  was  $3.50  per  tou  for  paddling,  a  difference  of  abonl 
cents  per  tou.  Free  Trade  praotteelly  existed  in  this  country  at 
that  time.  At  present  the  highest  wages  paid  in  England  fin 
puddling  is  7s.  66L,  or  |1.60  per  ton.  In  tliis  country  at  Pitts* 
burg.  the  wages  paid  for  puddling  is  |5.60  per  ton.  Thus 
puddling,  with  organized  labor  and  Protection,  has  advanced 
from  $3.50  to  95*80  per  ton  in  this  country,  while  in  England 
with  Free  Trade  ami  organized  labor,  puddling  has  gone  down 
from  LSb.  to  7s.  (id.  per  ton.  This  l'a<  1  dOOfl  not  apply  to  puddling 
alone,  but  to  every  other  department  of  labor  In  the  munufur 
of  iron.  Tonnage  wages  in  some  instances  has  increased  in 
country  to  as  much  as  70  j>er  cent  and  daily  earnings  in 
tome  cases  to  080  per  cent.  Common  day  labor  shows 
smallest  inrrease,  being  75  cents  per  day  in  L80O  and  |1.35  per 
at  present 

Eo  branch  of  labor  in  the  mannta- .tare  of  iron  in    I'ngland 
shows  an  Increase  in  wages  at  present  over  I860. 

To  afltrm  what  I  here  state,  I  quote  the  following  from  London 
Industries,  a  British  authority  : 


"The  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages  generally  paid  in  skilled  Industrial 
t lie  United  Statfli  has  been  considerable  even  sinoe  ISBOj  but  during  the 
last  two  years  it  would  appear  as  if  the  upward  movement,  bad  l»een 
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effectually  arrested     At  any  rate  there  can  be  Da  doubt  tlmt  in  the 
staple  industries,  and  e*peuiiUly  thove   in   which   the   people  <•: 
United  States  have  to  face  the  competition  of  our   own   and   other 
European  emintrien  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ami  within  (heir  own 
boundaries,  the  average 

la  likely   to  attain.     That   point    may   roughly   be   indicated    hy    th- 
general  payment  of  $1.50  per  day  for  unskilled  workmen  and  from 
$3  per  day  for  skilled  worker*.     Those  figures  are  mueh  above  the 
paid  in  England  j  indeed  they  may  be  regarded  as  fully  7-5  per  cent, 
and  in  many  cases  above  100  per  cent,  above  English  rates.     Uptoaom 
80  years  ago  there  was  not  such  a  difference  between  the  two  eouotrlei 
but  the  scarcity  of  labor  caused  by  the  war,  and  tin 
of  the  taritr,  Initiated  for  revenue  purposes,  but  continued  and  In 
with  a  view  to  the  development  of  home  lodlU  kOSSd  wages  to 

taken  rise  widen  has  been  mure  or  less  permanent.     It  is  probably  a 
correct  diagnosis  of  the  range  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  labor  in 
country  to  say  that  it   will  average  about  fa.  per  day,  while  un4. 

labor  will  range  between  la  and  3s.  Bd.    Thh  \  leu  is  presented  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  examination  of  many  returns  and  pay  sheets.1' 

Free  Traders,  however,  assert   that  the  higher  wage-- 
Later  In  tin*  country  are  of  no  benefit  bo  the  working-meii, 

the  cost  of  living  is  proportionately  higher  In  this  count 
I  have  been  a  resident  in  England  for  about  tin 
as  United  States  consul  at  Birmingham,  and  having  given 
extensive  study  to  the  whole  of  tin  >n,  I  venture  to 

that  outside  of  clothing  made  to  order,  and  house  rent,  a  doll 
will  purchase  as  much  in  this  country  as  in  England. 

The  best  joints  of  beet*  and  mutton  sell  at    from  90  to  24   06 
per  lb. ;  turkeys  sell  at  from  24  to  28  cents  per  11».  ;  ohi< 

from   IS  to  Si  cents  eaeh  ;   fresh   eggs  al    from  'J  to   i  GetttB  each  : 
dairy  butter  at  from  82  t"  10  centfl  per  lb.  ;  tour  m    12 

to  24  cents  per  Lb. ;  gropes  fiom  6  to  96  oents  per  th.     ah  of 
these  and  sBveral  others  I  can  mention  are  luxuries  seldom,  if 
ever,  indulged  in  by  the  average  British  industrial  olasa 
poorer  joints  of  a  I   d   from  8  to  10  cents  pi 

eggs  from  l^  to  2  rents  each  ;  margarin  from  12  to  24  cents  per 
lb. ;  apples  from  4  to  12  centfl  per  lb,  ;  canned  \»  aches  C 
to  36  cents  per  can;  canned  tomatoes  from  L6to24  o 

Can.     These  few  items  will  give  the   reader  an  idea  of  tin-  ai 

age  run  of  prices  orer  there* 
The  fallowing  pathetic  letter  which  appeared  in  the  ftosfsiasy'j 
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3d. 

Ml 

yet 

Bell 
pai 


Under  'he  beading  of  "How  to  Live  on  a  First  claflB  Poet- 
man's  Wage*/1  may  be  InterefltlDg  bare 

Whilst  recently  sitting  at  borne  reading  an  old  issue  of  a 
dally  paper,  I  read  bora  i  perplexed  how  to  in- 

£500  a  year.  My  husband  thought  it  would  be  curious  bo  know  imw 
w»',  with  two  children,  lived  on  Lfis.  pet  week,  or  tW  Bs.  Od.  ]rt  year,  so 
I  thoQght  I  would  Bend  you  our  aooounl  as  mar  bs  possible  for  past 
week,  which  shows  how  near  I  have  been  In  housekeeping.  I 
there  Is  rent,  aa  tor  one  large  room  ;  bU  loaves  at  tgd.,  8s.  8d,  ;  I 
meal  for  Sunday,  lOd j  cuttings  for  Wednesday,  i<>  make  soup,  ■id.; 
tables,  Is. ;  Ub  batter,  te,  ;  floor,  5d.  ,  rice,  l|d.  ;  treacle,  t^d  ;  tea, 
9d. ;  cocoa,  Sd. :  milk,  .Vd. ;  nigar,  hi. ;  two  eggs,  l)d. ;  ehe 

■  Umeuia,  Lid. .  oosi,  |  on  i.,  at  la  2d.,  lOid.  ;  tones  e 

3d.  ;  soap.  BOda,    matches,    hearth  stone,   hlarklead,   etc.,  4hl.  ;  oil,  3d. 

band  having  bo  mnob  walking,  be  wean  two  paha  "i  boots  i**r 
year,  at  9i  pair  ;  repaint  of  same,  5s.  tOd.  (5}oL  per  week)  ;  i 

f,  (wo  pain  at  V.  o-l.  ;  bonis  for  two  children,  KM,  Od.    per  year  ;  re- 

la  iod.— ti  8a  l6d.aot  B]d.  i»*r  w*  □  children, 

2d.  ;  school  fee  for  one,  2d.  ;  Postmen's  Auxiliary  Sot  lety,  8d.  ;  Post- 
men's  Union  subscription,  2d,;  weekly  newspaper,  hi.  Clothing  tor 
self  and  twoehildren  eannol  be  reckon*  ;  ban  t2  10a  Od  i 

or  Is.  Od.  per  Week.      Balance,  |d.     This  is  bOW  We  have  laid  out  18s.  od.. 

my  husband  keeping  lh.  Od.  for  himself  nut  of  which  be  buyi  his  own 
private  clothes,  including  shirta  and  SOOka     He  atnokeS  a  little  BOSK  - 

times,  hut.  happily  he  does  not  drink.    When  bs  can  afford  It  be 

to  the  hat  lis,  w  hieli    OOStB  him      I  'here   Is  no  hath  Pioiu  When 

live.    Bo  yon  see,  though  we  ere  not  extravagant,  we  eannol  save  for 

old  age  or  even  for  a  holiday,  and  to  buy  Other  arti 

house  we  must  do  without  something  mentioned  above. 
say  my  hnsband  is  unable  Lo  pay  'bus  Tare,  whereby  he  Is  compelled  to 
walk  to  and  fr  doe  a  day.     He  has  to  draw  a  pari- 1 

sight  hours  a  day,  besides  which  he  bs 
'i  the  office.    Be  has  been  several  years  employed  under 
■  ot,  and  has  had  Is.  Od,  rise  since  the  commencement  ol 
Postmen's  1  nlontof  which  I  hope  he  will  oontlnueto  be  :»  member; 

is  he  says,  it  li  notonlj  foi   himself,  but  also  for  othen  who 
worse  oil"  than  we  are.    Boms  have  more  children,  and  are  only  getting 
18».  par  ..mi-  ..i  mi\  more  fortu- 

marrled  ■■■  ten  who  onvi  E80G  i  \*>nr  to  keep  house  with.  They 
win  see  what  a  hard  struggle  ft  is  for  me,  whose  husband's  Income  Is 
ti*s.  od.  per  week. 

"  Your'*,  ete., 

"A  I'm 

It  will  be  observed  thai  the  postal  earner's  wages  in  the  letter 
referred   to  aiuounl  to  $240  a  year.      A   government  emph 
doing  similar  work  in  this  country  would  receive  at  least  a 
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ary  of  from  $000  to  $720,  and  as  a  result  would  be  able  to  enjoy 
r  living  by  far  than  that  illustrated  in  tin'  letter  of  onr 
reel  Postman's  Wife."  I*  ta  true  that  it  costs  a  working- 
man  more  to  live  in  this  country  than  In  Englaud,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  American  working-man  is  better  fed,  bettel 
and  better  housed. 

[i  Lb  again  affirmed  liy  Free  Traders  that  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  get  all  the  benefits  of  the  tariff',  as  its  resultant  is 
one  of  higher  profits  only.     Let  us  see.     The  price  of  a 
bar  iron,  Staffordshire  marked  bars,  at  Birmingham,  England, 
latest  quotations,  .85,  par  ton.    The  price  of  refined 

bar  iron  at  Pittsburg  at   present  is  1.80  cents  per  pound 
140.32  per  ton  "t  2,240  pounds.    The  wages  paid  for  paddling 
in  Staffordshire,  England,  is  11.80  per  ton,  2,240  pounds,  and 

iu  Pittsburg  |5.50  per   bOfi,  2,240  pounds.      Thus  the   American 

mannjaotorex  not  only  pays  more  for  puddling,  but  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  selling  priee  than  the  English  inanu- 
irer  pays.  Including  all  mill  labor,  based  on  the  union 
prices  in  each  country,  we  have  this  result  :  Total  mill  wages 
in  the  production  of  a  ton  of  refined  bar  iron  from  pig  iron  to 
finished  bars,  in  England.  in   the  United  States,  - 

a  difference  in  wages  of  $6.65  higher  rati  paid  iu  the 

United.  States,  though  the  difference  in  the  selling  pries  of  re- 
fined bars  is  only  |L47  per  ton  higher  in  the  United  States  than 
in    England.      American    mill   hands   turning  out  three 
half  tons  of  finished  bnrs  will  earn  the  selling  priee  of  one  ton 
of  finished  barn,     English  mill  labor  to  earn  the  price  of  ■ 
oj  finished  bars  must  turn  out  nearly  eight  and  one  half  tool 
finish.  ■ I  beiB,      This  clearly  indicates  that   the  American  m:uin 

faoturer  of  iron  not  only  pays  higher,  but  larger  proportionate 
wages  based  on  the  selling  price  of  iron. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  e\  -  of   Bri( 

Free  Traders  and  those  of  our  country  on  this  aspect  ol 
question.     It  is  freely   conceded    on    the    other    side  of    the 
Atlantic,  that  Protection  diminishes  profits,  and  even  BO  good 
an  authority   as    Mr,    Gladstone    clearly   admits    this.     Iii 
article  on  Free  Trade  which  appeared  in  the    V<" ' 
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January,  1890,  referring  to  this,  li-  In  your  pro- 

i  trades,  profits  are  bard  pressed  l«y  wages." 

I  have  never  observed  that  this  has  sfoOfl  been  denied  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  or  successfully  controverted  by  any  of  our  own 
authorities  on  Pree  Trade*  It  is,  however.  :i  very  common 
argument  used  by  Free  Traders  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
in  the  event  of  this  country  adopting  Free  Trade,  wages  and 
profits  would  be  increased.  Whether  the  intention  of  assertions, 
smli  as  this  argument  involves,  is  to  show  that  the  wages  of  each 
individual  working-man,  and  the  profits  of  each  individual 
manufacturer  are  to  lie  increased  is  aol  <learl\  Stated.  It,  how- 
ever, the  profits  of  manufacturers  arc  now  too  high,  and  by  tin- 
adoption  of  Free  Trade  they  are  to  be  higher.  1  fail  to  see  how 
the  wages  paid  to  working-men  can  be  incre.i-.  i  Is  it  not 
possible  that  Free  Traders  preeome  (<«•  much  in  matters  snch  as 
these?  There  is  certainly  a  lack  of  uniformity  and  harmony  In 
tlit-  arguments  used. 

I  now  QOIQQ  to  what  appears  Ul  me  to  be  B  very  amusing  phase 
■  •t"  the  whole  question.     Our  Amerieuu  Free  Traders  say  that 
our  present  system  of  Protection,    Is  protection  bo  the  maim 
favturer  and  not  protection  to  the  laborer.  d  the  product 

of  the  manufacturer  is  protected]  the  laborer  himself  Is  ii"t  pro- 
tected.  ThLs  is  certainly  begging  the  whole  question,  for  the 
product  of  the  nrnnnfectnter  is  also  the  prodocl  of  labor ;  hi 

aurally  follOWl  tliat  if  the  product  Of  the  inanufarhu« 
protected,  the  prodoct  of  the  laborer  must  also  be  protected.  It 
is,  however,  true  that  foreign  labor  is  permitted  to  Dome  to  this 
country  tree,  that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  tax  to  be  paid  by 
foreigners  for  the  privilege  of  landing  iu  this  country.  It 
must,  however,  be  conceded  by  every  fair-minded  and  intelli- 
gent person,  that  the  Free  Traders  have  never  done  anything  in 
the  way  of  restricting  foreign  immigration  into  this  country, 
nor  can  they  consistently  do  so. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  the  presentation  of  an  address  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter,  secre- 
tary of  the  Loudon  Cobdeu  Club,  in  May.  1800 : 

"It  was  said  that  at  one  time  the  devil  was  wiser  than  of  yore. 
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and  it  is  curious  for  Lord  Granville  to  note  that  Protect  i«- 
bolder  than  of  yore.    Protection  used  iu  old  times  to  be  confined 
to  goods,  and  I  remember  I  used  sometimes  bo  ask,  Whj  d 
you  apply  it   to    persons?     Why  was  it   that  the  wealthy  and 
powerful    classes   of    this    country    when    they    commanded 

ation  did  not  lay  prohibitive  duties  on  the  importation  of 
Italian  singers  1     Why  was  not  the   labor  of   the  tu 
working,  though  perhaps  not  equally  melodious,  British  sn 
entitled  to  Protection  Justus  much  a*  bad  production  or  inferior 
productions  in  other  departments  f     Well,   nobody  placed   the 
Italian  opera  under  the  ban  of  Protection.    Gentlemen  know  too 
well  to  sacrifice  their  own  pleasures  and  their  own  comforts  to 
the  protective  doctrines  when  they  come  so  near  home  as  that. 
Bat  though  it  really  may  seem  almost  like  the  ineredible 
you  all  know  that  as  has  been  well  said,  (  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,'  and  Protection  is  now  freely  applied  against  persons  and 
not  simply  against  goods.     I  am  not  sure  what  the  state  Of 
law  of  the  United  States  is,  and  whether  the  incursion,  as  it.  is  \ 
believe  Galled,  of   the  rhinaman,  is  simply  resented  or  whri 
it  is  barred  by  any  kind  of  legislative  restrictive  or  pceum 
lax;  but  undoubtedly  in  the  Australian  oota  our 

own  kith  and  kin.  the  Chinaman  is  either   prohibited  OT  heavily 
taxed   upon  his  importation.    That    is   Protection    pure    and 
simple.     It  is  quite  right  to  exhibit  it  as  stieh  in  the  hue  of 
the  world.     And  why  is  tin*  rhinaman  thus  taxed  1     Not  Iteeause 
a  superior   race    resents  the   contact,   you    n 
tamination,  of  an    inferior  one,   and   not  because   oirilizal 
recoils  from  companionship  with  a  people  thai  ate  001 
um*i\ 'ili/ed.    The  Chinaman  comefl  in  to  oompete  with  the  hand* 
laborer,  and  bifl  entry  is,  in  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  colonics 
prohibited  or  restrained  by  h<-  i    totmtdng  in  some 

cases,    I  believe,  to  virtual   prohibition.     And  why  r     Iiccunae 
be  does  more  work  for  the  money,  because  be 
liernuse  he  is  satisfied  with  1688,  and,  moreover,  because  he  ■ 
sumes  a  great  deal  less  aleoholie   liquor.       On  theses  ueenuuts 
Ohinaman  ia  a  formidable  rival.     It  is  not  tor  his  vices  but  for 
his   virtues  that    he   is  dreaded.     On  aceouut   of    those    vir;i 
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Protection  baa  developed  Itself  in  a  manner  and  degree  happily 

beyond  our  experience,  ami  is  applied — as  consistently,  I  adtuitt 

jt  ought  bo  be  applied — to  the  importation  of  human  beings,  as 

well  as  to  the  Importation  of  tilings  made  by  the  labor  of  human 

being*.*' 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  evidently  misinformed  as  to  the  United 

tea  law,  restricting,  or  rather  prohibiting  the  Importation  of 

ign  labor  under  contract.       \«,  ...  the  first  part  of  his 

argument*  this  Lav  would  be  "  Protection  pore  ami  simple.*'  it 
is  not  the  ii  wealthy  and  powerful  tin/mm  of  this  country"  as  iu 
England  of  yore,  that  havedemaoded  (protective  tarifla, 
have  already  >hown,  the  working-men  have  played  tttttr  part  la 
the  movement  Tt  was  tin  working-men  too  that  demanded  the 
tgv  of  the  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  labor 
under  contract  into  this  country,  and  it  was  Protectionists  that 

■d  I  he  lavs.  The  agitation  now  carried  on  throughout  our 
country  of  restricting  immigration,  is  almost  wholly  tin?-  work  of 
u ui 'king- men.  Will  Free  Traders  show  us  how  this  is  to  be 
aocomplifihed  on  the  lines  of  Free  Trade  piimiplesl  Will  they 
be  as  consistent  and  outspoken  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the 
speech  above  quoted  1 

Mr.  Gladstone  Isafl  authority   on  Free  Trade  principles,  and 
as  his  standing  as  a  statesman  aud  scholar  is  of  the  highest,  his 

-  musl  be  accepted  as  KogSoa]  and  conclusive.  lie  is  also 
hon«  s  much  )x$  said  for  tin  -  of  this 

rounti\  r    It  is  nnneceonory  to  write  a  sin-h*  word  of  coiuna-ut 
on  what  Intone  says  of  the  virtues  of  tlie  Chinese.      His 

language  la  clear,  sufficiently  to  convey  its  true  meaning  to  the 

mind  of  every  intelligent  reader. 

Lei  us  now  torn  and  briefly  inquire,  he  fratie  bta 

about  the  results  in  Great  Britain  its  formulators  so  lavishly 
foretoldl  No  cliuss  was  promised  more  than  the  agrieultni 
bul  we  eanuot  find  thai  tin*  benefits  promised  them  have  been 
realized.  For  many  years  f  here  has  been  a  steady  decline  in  the 
acreage  and  pro*iui-t  ion  of  agricultural  prodootSi  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Including  the  [ale  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
the  total  cultivai  of  aorn  crops  for  the  years  1SGS-71 
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average  11,811,000  acres,  and  foi  ■  irs  1888-01  tl 

declined  to  9,010,000.  In  the  suae  periods  the  cultivated  area 
of  grain  crops  had  declined  from  5,077,000  to  4, 

*geof  flax  declined  from  218,000  to  LO2,0O0  and  of  hope  from 
64,000  to  57,000.     The  acreage  a  and  grasses 

increased  from  28,246,000  to  83,118,000,     Wheal  <  nit  ^ 
fallen  off  in  larger  ratio  than  that  of  any  of  the  grain  crops. 

During  the  live  yean  from  1855  to  1858  there  were  on  the 
average  4)128,972  acres  under  wheat  cultivation  in  Great  Britain 
ami  Ireland,  which  produced  an  average  of  15,881,930  hum 
pet  annum,  or  suflieient  for  the  consumption  of  370  per- 

sous,  and  the  Btunfeer  of  prisons  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  alone  (as  enun  a  Che  Benson  of  1851 >  was 
1,928,796. 

By  the  year  1880  the  wheat  land  in  cultivation,  had  decreased 
to  2,355,451  acres,  its  production  to  7,919,485  quarters,  and 
Dumber  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  to  1,286,000, 

The  population   of  Kugland  and  "Wales  has  increased  from 
1.7,982,794  in  1851  to  27,870,588  in  LB8$  an  increase  of  55  per 
cent;  in  the  same  time  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  ngri 
culture  decreased  by  C4l',7!»G.  viz..  from  1,928,796  fco   1,266,000. 

Again,  Great  Britain  doefl  not  show  up  so  well  as  other  coun- 
tries having  protective  tariffs  in  increased  production  of  unimi- 
factnres.     Tin-  annual  reports  of  the  German  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, issued  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  enable  da  to  ma] 
comparison  between  German  and  British  production  of  iron  and 
steel.     The  figures  cited  extend  buck  to  the  year   1850,   and 
given  at  the  end  of  each  decade  up  to  1890.     At  the  half  Don- 
tury,  for  instance,  Great  Britain  produced  2,250,000  tons  of 
iron  add  Germany  »mly  208,000  tons.     In  1890  the  respective 
production  of  the  two  countries  bad    increased    to  8, 
and  4,637,000  tons  respectively.     Thus  within  torts  yt 
production  In  Germany,  from  being  scarcely  one  tenth  od 

;  Britain,  has  become  over  one  half,  the  pe 
mc  leased  output  being  255  per  cenl  in  Great  Britain  aga 

9  in  Germany.    In  th-  Laon 

is  no  less  Instructive,  the  produce  of  the  two  countries  in    I 
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being  117.000  and  189,000  tons  respectively,  white  Ba  1890  the 
Qgnree  stood  at  3,636,000  and  2,151,009  tons,  t he  percentage  of 
ease  iu   nineteen  years  being  only    772   in   Great    Britain 
asl  uu::  in  <  ferm 
The  following  is  taken  from  Mulliall's  Dictionary  ofStati 
giving  vain*-*  of  total  production  of  all  manufactures  in  the 
couutriea  mentioned  in  1840  and  1888  : 

Itierca*c 

•  ,„<, 

I  Britain $i,aso,ooo  M,ion,ooo            219 

France 1,820,000  -',  125,000             ih.i 

,n_v                             .     .  750,000  1,000 

Kusaiu 200,000  1,816,000 

Au-lr:,                                          .     .  710,000  1,366,000                  17S 

Italy         ...  800,000  <<ni 

...  ....         825,000  000  188 

United  state- 180,000  7,215,000 

Countries  showing  the  Largest  increase  are  those  which  have 
adopted  the  highest  tariff*  laws,  while  those  showing  the  smaller 
increase  have  adopted  either  so  railed  Free  Trade  or  low  tariffs. 
It  is  remarkable,  but  worthy  of  nieution,  that  Great  Britain  not 
ouly  shows  a  smaller  increase  in  manufactures  than  the  high 
tariff  countries,  but  is  also  the  only  country  of  those  mentioned 
in  the  above  list  in  which  agriculture  has  declined,  and  is  still 
on  the  downward  BC 

Free  Traders  are  constantly  pointing  to  Germany  as  paying 
lower  wages  iu  manufactures  than  England,  but  It  most  be  ad- 
mitted that  though  wages  are  still  lower  iu  Germany  than  in 
I  nid,    Protection   has  realized   the   benefits  sought  by   GOT- 
many  in  Increase  of  manufactures  and  diversified  industries. 

It  la  not  generally  known  that,  the  German  tariff  is  not  pro 
tectave  on  precisely  the  lines  that  that  of  the  United  States  ia, 

Tt  has  not  been   SOnghl    to   make    it  high  enough    to   raise  wages 

alx>ve  the  standard  of  England,  yet  notwithstanding  this,  wages 
have  increased  in  Germany  sinee  L878  about  28  percent,  while 
wages  in   England  are  if  anything  lower  now  than  then.     The 
revenue  realized  by  Germany  from  duties  on  imports  is . 
less  in  each  real  than  that  1  by  England.     In  the  decades 

tin-  increase  of  German  imports  van 27  percent,  and 
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the  increase  of  exports  44  per  cent.     In  the  same  periods,  the 

I  British  imports  was  41  per  eentj  nod  the  increase 
exports  only  29  per  oenti    The  revenue  raised  from  customs  in 
England  in  1890  was  over  $97,000,000,  while  that  raised  in  I 
many  was  about  166,000,000, 

From  the  graphic  description  giveu  us  by  FVee  Trade  writers 

of  the  excellencies  of  Pra  it  would  be  supposed  that  in 

Land  no  such  condition  would  be  found  as  that  of  suffering 

and  degradation  among  ( in-  working  classes,  and  I  have  before 

me  the  fifth  report  of  the  House  of  Lords  Committa 

system.    The  committee  sat  t..  receive  si  idenoe  on 
71  cm  and  examined  291   witnesses,  including  clergymen 

and  ministers  of  various  denominations,  physicians,  -ana, 

govern  men  t    officials,    representatives   of  trade    a  co- 

operative  societies,  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  medical 
health,    factory,    and    sanitary    inspectors,     journalists,     m 
factiircrs,  middlemen,  factors,  managers,  superintendents,  fore- 
men,  factory  bands,    workshop  hands,  home  workers,  lain.. 
and  persons  interested  in  social  subjects  as  to  the  prevaleno 
"sweating"   in  the  following  trades:  the  making  of  cloth 
boots  and  shoes,  cabinet  making  and  nph-  uirfl  making, 

mantlemaking,    furriery,     saddlery    and    army    accouh 

fcng  nails  chains,  gun-locks,  nuts  aud  bolts,  cutlery,  h 
ware,  and  waterproofing.     The  locality  [gated  inclm 

London,    Woolwich,    Chatham,    Sheffield,    Newca* 
Glasgow,    Edinburgh,     Liverpool,    Manchester,     Birmingham, 
Walsall,  Dudley,  and  Qradley  Heath  and  district 

The  term  "aweetmg"  is  not  assigned  an  exsu  i  meaning  by  the 

committee,  but  the  evils  known   by  that  name  are  shown  in  Mie 

pages  of  the  report  to  be  : 
(l)  A  rate  of  wages  Inadequate  to  the  work- 

or  disproportionate  to  the  work  done;    (2)  Excessive  i 

Of  labor;     (3)  The  insanitary  state  of  the  houses  m  which  the 

work  is  carried  on. 
The  report  B 


"  Thcflfl  evils  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.    The  earnings  uf  t 1  ■ 

of  workers  are  barely  sufflcienl  i"  sustain  existence,    The  hour* 
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of  labor  are  suqh  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers  periods  of  almost 
ceaseless  toil,  hard  and  often  unhealthy. 

11  The  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  conducted  are  not 
only  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed,  but  are  dangerous 
to  the  public,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  trades  concerned  in  making 
clothes,  as  infectious  diseases  are  spread  by  the  sale  of  garments  made 
in  rooms  inhabited  by  persons  suffering  from  smallpox  and  other  dis- 


I  will  not  attempt  to  give  details  from  the  report,  as  to  do  so 
would  require  too  much  space.  The  story  is  one  that  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  greatest  degradation  and  most  deplorable  conditions 
possible.  It  tells  of  women  engaged  in  the  most  arduous  kinds 
of  labor  such  as  working  on  coal  banks,  in  chain  works  and  for 
starvation  wages.  Instances  are  plentiful  in  which  wages  paid 
women  for  making  chains  and  nails,  hauling  coal  at  the  pit 
mouth,  range  as  low  as  $1.08  for  a  week's  work.  Case  after 
case  is  quoted  in  which  whole  families  of  father,  mother,  and 
children  are  employed,  the  total  ranging  from  about  $4.50  to  $6 
per  week.  These  people  work  from  7  in  the  morning  till  9  at 
night,  and  this  in  Free  Trade  England. 

Would  our  Free  Trade  advocates  inaugurate  these  conditions 

in  this  country  f 

John  Jakbett. 
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SERGE  the  days  when  the  Bar!  of  Shaiteeburj  immort  . 
himself  by  becoming  the  champion  of  the  botorj   oj 

■i  Britain  there  has  beeu  a  cease W  >n  going 

on  not  only  where  the  cry  first  arose,  but  in  every  mam 
taring  country  in  the  world. 

a  tin-  Oral  state  in  the  United  States  u>  bake 

up  the  question   of  regulating  Hie  hoi  I  kbOX  for  Ohlld 

the  lirst  law  being  passed  in  L842.     It  provided  that  do  child 
under  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  employed  for  ■  loo 
period  than  ten  hours  per  day.     In  1876  the  Legislature  I'm 
provided   that    no  child   under  ten  years  of  age  should  be 
ployed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or  mercantile  ee 
lishment  ;  and   mure  recent  legislation  hns  fixed  such  a  standard 
as  may   reasonably   be  expected   to   remain   In    force   without 
material  change,  until  other  states  and  countries  shall   fa 
"done  likewise, "  and  it  is  by  no  means  outside  the  range  of  im 
mediate  probabilities  that  others    will    imitate    the    very    g 
example  shown  by  Me  State." 

It  has  been  Bald  that  nations  take  rank  in  civilization,  a- 
legislate  for  women  and  children.     If  this  is  true  (and  we 
assuming  that  it  Ifl)  then  there  is  no  question  more  vital  for 
consideration   of  good   citizens  than   thai    which    is  emrxx 
in  the  various  statute  laws  regulating  the  employment  o! 
and  children.     The  followiug  American  states  have  passed   in 
one  form  or  another  factory  inspection  laws:     Massac' 
Connecticut,     New    York,    New  Jersey,    Penn 
Missouri,   Minnesota,    Illinois,  Tennessee;   many  of  which   haw 
been  directly  the  resnlt  of  agitation  by  labor  unions,  and  U 
appeals  to  the  various  stale  legislatures   not    infrequent rj 
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discouraging,  and  almost  insupei  "able,  obstacle- 
with  that  seal  which  invs  men  and  women 

who  baoo  in  ;t  labo)  otf  love,  the  battle  bat  been 

oessfully  pttCOSod  to  the  gates.  The  objections  raised  to  Mich 
Legislation  are  not  reij  numerous,  nor  do  they  dtflbr  very  much 

in    the   various  countries  in    which  they   have  been    made  ;  the 

most  formidable  or  at  lead  theonemosl  frequently  used  by  the 
opponents  of  saofa  measures  is  that  of  competition.  They  nave 
used  it  everywhere,  and  always  in  a  forcible  manner,  and  their 

8  might  he  embodied  in  thi  Lngsenteno  Place 

u.h  under  legislate  ml  of  women 

!,  and  our  competitors  will  undersell   us,  and  yon 

will  id  iff  OQpUol  ""/  of  the  stitf* ." 

Who  is  there  who  has  appeared  before  the  proper  legislative 
committees  while  proposed  legislation  of  this  kind  was  being 
considered,  who  has  not  heard  this  WHO  Of  impending  woe! 
Such  persons  are  only  too  familiar  with  the  serious  countenance 
it  usually  gives  to  such  legislators,  both  in  committee,  and  on 
tin  floor  of  the  House,  as  are  bound  to  respect  nothing  but 
capital,  and  no  one  but  the  capitalist     Writing  as  I  do  from 

Pennsylvania  it  In  no  means  follows  Lhat  this  form  of  objection 
is  peculiar  to  the  Opponents  bf  factory  legislation  in  the  Key 
stone  State,  for  the  cry  is  as  universal  as  the  attempt  to  legislate. 
There  is  an  increasing  sentiment  manilM  In  all  civilized 
countries  in  behalf  of  such  industrial  reform  movements  as  tend 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  women  and  children  in  factory  111*-. 
The  most  signal  triumph  gained  by  the  friends  and  advocate 

•   measures  was  the  congress  or  conference  held  several  years 
ago   at   Berlin    under    the   auspices   of    the    <,nman    emperor. 

nee  Bismark,  in  inviting  other  countries  to  participate  in  the 
proposed  conference,  stated  that  the  obj.ct  was  to  mitigate  if  sol 
remove  evils  admittedly  existiug,  and  as  tbej  could  not  be  cured 
by  any  one  nation,  without  meaning  a  net  leas  thereby,  it  tic 
fore  became  expedient  that  there  should  be  something  aj  | 
rng  unanimit>  among  the  nations,  in  order  to  do  effective  work. 
The  remarks  of  Prince  Bismark  are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the 
objections  which  have  always  been  made,  and  winch 
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many  prominent  and  able  men  still  urge  against  further  iinpr 

>,  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  )>>  uo  taeaaa  identify  mysel 
with  such  sentiments,  practical  experience  having  demi  i 

bo  my  '-iii  in-  sutisfact  iou  (hat,  00  QWnufaOturing  country  0B12   em 
ineuUy  succeed  by  employing  infant*- ;hi<1  women  at  long  hoott 
of  daily  toil. 

The  outcome  of  said  congress  is  a  vei  -.s  of  Btrengl 

defence  Of  this   position,    for  notwithstanding  the  fact  thai 
eaented  irate  mau\,  and  their  respective  coal 
and  usages  of  great  di  yet  it  was  agreed  that  no  child 

under  twelve  years  of  age  should  be  permitted  to  labor  in  any 

■i-y  and  even  tin-  half-time  rule   for  children    Qfideff   fcwi  , 
who  have  passed  a  certain  educational  standard  in  England,  was 
not  reserved.     Germany  has  since  Ivanoe  of  Euglan 

passing  a  law  under  which  in  three  years*  time,  etnp 
ohildren  under  thirteen  years  o i  age  will  1m'  prohibited.     France 
has  gone  still   further   and  uot  only  iixes  the   limit  a)    thirteen 
years,  hut  it  is  further  provided  I  hat  unless  said  child  shall  pro 
duce  a  certificate  as  proof  of  physical  titness  (an  lieate  to 

be  gratuitously  furnished  by  the  physician  charged  with   the 
supervision  of  youth)  it  cannot  obtain  employment     Tin*  follow 
ing  extracts  from  the  French  factory  inspection   law,  will  show 
with  what  carefulness  the  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  a 
and  requirements  of  the  employees  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mercantile  establishment!  of  that  country  .* 

SUCTION  I. 

i.RAL     PROVISIONS.— AQE     OF     ADMISSION.— DURATION     OK     WORK. 

1.  The  labor  of  children,  of  minor  girls  and  <>f  women,  ii 
shops,  manufactories  mines,  quarries,  wood  or  Umbel 
and  their  dependencies,  of  \\  hatever  nature,  \\  nether  public  or  pri- 
secular  or  religious,  arc  included  in  I  be  pw  Istona  of  this  law. 

2.  Foreigners  working  In  i  stablisumeots  above  Indloated  an 
under  this  law. 

8.  All  employment  in  families  when  only  members  of  the 
under  the  fatlnr  or  mother  or  a  tutor,  ]-■  l  ZCepted  ;  |>ro\  Med  i  ■> 
establishment!  lassed  as  dangerous,  unhealthy  or  InJnrSooi 

that  the  work  tio  mil  don*  by  aid  of  hte&ni  or  meehanloal  force. 

The  third  clause  in  the  foregoiug  extract  shows  how  carefully 
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lie  sweating  system  is  guarded  against.     This  system  is  already 
gnawing  like  a  Banker    worm  at.  the   verj    vitals   of  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  people,  and  must  sooner  or  later  be  abolished, 
or  the  evils  it  will  Leave  In  its  trail  will  be  of  greater  annoyance 
to  tin*  state  and  nation  than  the  most  OUOBervattve  I 
plate  or  the  most  radical  predict 

The  first  four  sections  i »f  Article  2  of  the  law  from  wli 
have  already  quoted  are  a  model  of  precision,  compared  wittl  the 
disfactory  enactments  of  some  of  our  state  legislatures.  On 
this  line  Section  4  grants  the  right  to  the  inspector  to  re-e vain iuc 
any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  they  shall  have  the 
right  to  require  the  dismissal  of  said  child  it*  medical  experts 
agree  that,  the  burden  is  too  great  for  its  physical  condition,  as 
the  following  extracts  will  show  : 

Article  S. 

1.  children  cannot  be  employed  nor  Ik-  admitted  to  the 

meats  enumerated  in  Article!  before,  the  completion  of  their  thirteenth 
year. 

2.  However,  children  with  a  certlflcate  of  primary  matnieti estab- 
lished by  the  lav  of  28th  of  March,  186        i       employed  from  the  age 

of  twelve. 

3.  ETo  ohlld  unci  can  be  admitted  <«■  work  In  the  i 

meats  above  LndSoated,  unless  enpplled  with  certificate  of  physical  flt- 
rurntahed  gratuitously  by  the  physicians  charged  with  supervision 
of  youth,  or  one  of  the  medical  Inspectors  of  schools. 

4.  Inepeotora  of  labor  may  require  a  re-examlnation  of  all  abUdren 
under  -\\ 

Inspections    They  -hull  have  the  right  to  require  the  dismissal  of  a  child 

from  an  establishment,  U] ;oasultatioa  wHba  physl 

with  the  oversight  of  youth  orofsohools,  If  the  physical  condition 
..f  the  ohlld  should  not  seem  bo  be  equal  t.»  the  taslcs  with  which  I 

eharL 

ine  of  the  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania  bave  not  yet  be- 
come reconciled  to  the   attentions  paid  them   by  the  factory 

id    they   daily   complain   of  the   rigor  of   Ti 
which  is  mildness  itself  compared  with  the  foregoing  extracts. 
They  make  a  pi-  being  (rounded,  boo,  because  the  in- 

spection savors  too  much  of  paternalism,  ,i   very  undemocratic 
thin^,  and  they  arc  not  alOtt6   In  tUS    ittitude  ;    lor  many  me. 

prominence,  who  have  nothing  in  oomznon  wtth  the  mannifec- 
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hirers,  affect  to  !>e  offended  ;ir  what  i 

'  — the  exercising  of  :»  paternal   paws 
such  men  have  no  little  ones  who  are  compelled  I  live 

eonsoentive   hours  in    mill    ronm.    mi    their   tiny    foetj    diUgl 

plying  their  [nduBtrioas  handa  ;it  the  looms,  spindles,  bobl 

then  bake  b  hast}  touch  in  half  an  hour,*  and  return  to 
the  same  old  task  and  stand  ftve  hours  mote,  after  which 

are  often  too  tired  to  walk   home  aud  are  too  poor  to  ride. 
When    the   freedom  of   which   some    manufacturers   boast 
ries,  blunts,  stultifies,  and  ultimately  reduces  to  a  state  of 

semi    mental   and   physical    impoverishment    the    inf;mt-s   of    the 

Oonunonwealth,  I  do  not  hesitate  t<>  boldly  affirm  that  a  so-called 

paternalism    that   protects   the   helpless    from    BUCh    «1< 

influences  aud  almost  unbearable  burdens  is  a  desirable 

beneficent  innovation. 

The  French  law  has  an  eye  to  the  children's  welfare,  moral 

and  physical,  and  it  provides  as  follows  in  relation  to  the  I 

time. 

i 

1.  Children  undei  eight©  and  wou 
cannot  be  employed  in  actual  labor  mote  than  tea  houra  dally. 

2.  The  hours  of  work  anal]  be  divided  by  one  or  several  p 

rest, of  whioh  the entin  i  shall  not  be  Least!  u>d 

during  which  work  shall  be  forbidden. 

Two  meal  times  of  half  an  hour  could  be,  and  I  belli 
taken  under  this  provision,  and  as  a  result  the  French  worl 
children   are   healthier  and   stronger  as  a  class  than   an    the 
children  who  are  compelled   to  endure  the  conditions  air. 
cited. 

The  whole  question  of  factory  Laepection  is  otU  of  progression, 
not  a  backward  step  in  such  legislation  having  been  taken  by 
auy  country  where  it  has  Once  been  adopted,  Pennsylvania 
was  very  late  in  taking  the  matter  up  and  in  consequence  she 
very  far  behind  her  sister  states,  having  a  department  which 


•  T)i»  luw  In  thU  state  calls  tor  forty-flvo  >•■  plead 

for  half  an  hour.    Thou  mi  ml 

mluuu**  for  noonday  meal,  luittand  uf  forty-five  minutes  *a  n 
law,  ami  t  hoy  often  My  1  br  to  eat  ta  a  hurry  »o  a*  t«$»t  horn,  before  It  \-  *> 

lat*.  and  others  say  they  would  like  to  make  au  hour  and  a  hair  extra  time  i. 
week  end,  mob*  lo  411U  tlmi  ,  1  -  onB&Jtai 
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Lnad<  md  unable  t<>  do  fehfi  work  neuuuuejry  u>  be  done* 

France    has    thirteen    male    and    thirteen    female    inspect 

tteettB  has  a  like  number,  though  only  two  are  B 
*  1 1 1 i * ■  has  half  as  many,  while  Pennsylvania  has  only  seven. 

Many  of  tin*  states  and  oountriea  give  the   t ; n  n > i  \   depart 
menls    jurisdiction    over    public     school      buildings,     then' 

hotels,  etc.,  and  they  also  have  power  to  Inquire  Into  tin-  earn 
ing  capacity  of   the   factory   hands,   but   these  slates  have   i 
factory  law*  on  their  statute  bookaJbra  decade  or  more,  while 
bh«   Pennsylvania  department  is  only  a  little  o  tea  years 

That  some  such  department  should   have,  power  to  ooUed 
ice  on  Mm-  wages  oi   the  employees  to  beyond 
doubt  to  my  mind,  &  week  passes  that  I  do  not} 

without  effort.  Lean)  fitoftfl  which  prove  that  the  present  system 
Electing  such  statistics  In  Pennsylvania  is  very  unsatifi&c 
The  head  of  the  Industrial  Bureau  has  only  two  i\~ 
-  and  so  totally  insufficient,  is  this  nnmbot  that  he  is  driven 
like  many  others  to  the  necessity  of  sending  blank  sheets  bo  the 
manufacturers  and  thus  rely  on  them  to  fill  them  out  and  fur 
Dish  Mm  with  thila  from  which  he  compiles  his  repnrK.  In-nee 
there  Is  little  wonder  that  reports  are  unreliable  ;  for.  while  we 
do  not  charge  thai  employers  make  (alSO  neurits,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  s*3  J  bat  the  returns  might  be  more  complete  and 
still  contain  truthful  figures.  I  have  found  small  children 
"•irking  sixty  hoars  per  week  in  Philadelphia  mills  for  oue 
dollar  and  twenty  cents  per  week,  or  two  cents  per  hour,  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  account  of  sneb  a  condition  in  the  report 
on  Industrial  statistics,  because  the  employer  will  not  make  note 
of  them,  it  is  elearh  the  tiuiy  of  the  Commonwealth  t->  go 
o/fer  (Boi  aendfor)  this  important  Information,  and  tabula 
in  such  a  way  M  to  be  easily  understood.  I  know  of  no 
department  so  fully  competent  to  attend  to  these  duties  as  the 
>ry  inspectors,  inasmuch  as  they  are  daily  on  the  mill 
premises,  face  to  face  with  employer  and  employee]  and  surely 
if  the  state  wishes  to  inform  itself  as  to  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  women  and  children  while  at  work,  it  ought  to 
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know  what  remuneration  they  receive  for  their  labor,  not  merely 
il  fchelr  employers  see  At  to  report  cm  the  matter.  No  well- 
informed  person  ever  questions  the  necessity  for  such  work  as 
(lev. lives  on  tbfi  t':i<t<»rv  iiispi-'i tors'  department)  the  ill  m 
lated  rooms,  the  abominable  sanitary  arrangement**,  and 
general  uncleanness  of  some  of  the  factories  cry  out  for  re- 
form,  as  loudly  as  the  cholera  scourge  cries  ont  for  cleanliness 
and  sanitary  improv.  n< 

But  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  general  public  is 
aware  of  the  real  need  for  said  reforms,  they  seldom  or  W 
visit  the   mills,    they  are  not  in   touch   with   the  wants   and 
deserving  of  these  people  and  as  a  result  indifference  on  the. 
subjeet   is  prevalent,  and  by  some   people  opposition  is  mi 

tested. 

Those  employers  who  have  given  us  the  most  opposition 
among  those  who  have  presumably  given  little  or  no  thought  to 
the  subject,  and  it  is  very  often  quite  noticeable  that  those  «  bo 
resist  the  law  to  the  last  ditch  are  in  business  solely  to  make 
mones.  all  other  considerations  are  cast  to  the  winds  ami  then 

ly  a  visible  spark  of  the  humane  left  in  them.     rl  i 
avow  that  bo  pamper  the  women  and  children  (as  they  claim 
law  does)  is  to  spoil  them,  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  step  in 
between  them  and  their  hired  help,  and  as  for  theehildre* 
give  them  plenty  lo  do  is  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,  ami  that 
many  of  them  have  lieen  given  plenty  to  do  is  fully  attested 
the  plaintive  little  missives  that   many  of  these  little  ones  have 
addressed  to  the  factory    department      The  following   i 
sample  t 

PHTXADHLPHIA,    Pa- 

OR, 

Dear  Btr !    I  have  been  told  that  you  can  help  ma 
if  I  write  to  you,  and  I  do  so  for  I  need  your  help.     X  urn 
work  till  nearly  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  r  don'1  want  bo  do  so  any 
more,  I  un  bo  tired  when  l  gel  home,    if  I  refuse  b  r  time  l 

shall  be  discharged,  and  then  I  can't  get  work,  please  don't 
my  name,  or  1  tdml!  be  discharged.  I  am  yours  truly, 


I  hare  omitted  the  misspelling,  etc.,  and  for  obvious  reasons 
withhold  the  name.     This  is  only  one  of  m:in>  letters  we  roei 
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dm  -  ;il  between  visits  to  certain  mills,  and  dearly 

shows  what  would  be  done  were  it.  not  for  the  factory  law. 

I  of  these,  invest!;:  il  prosecutions  and  many 

compromises  have  been  effected.  The  whole  Maine  is  not  with 
the  manufacturers,  lor  I  have  many  Appeals  from  children,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  from  their  parents,  too,  pleading  that  they  i 
be  allowed  to  work  at  b6B  and  eleven  years,  and  in  many  in- 
stances parents  unhesitatingly  swear  falsely  in  order  to  se<- 
the  necessary  certificates  to  obtain  employment  for  their  chil- 
dren. Recently  it  became  necessary  to  order  the  discharge  of 
traral  children  under  eleven  yean  ot  mill, 

id  the  manufacturer  pleaded  for  one  boy  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
mam,  saying  that  he  knew  they  (the  family)  needed  the  mo 
he  was  earning  live  cents  per  diem),  because  he 

covered  that  the  child  would  not  oat  his  meals  with  the  other 
children,  he  investigated  and  found  that  the  lad  had  only  dry 
I  Mid  water  to  eat  and  drink,  and  lie  was  ashamed  to  lei  the 
others  kuow  it.  What  a  commentary  00  our  industrial  system  ' 
Thousands  of  men  out  of  work,  while  infants  are  in  great  de 
mand. 

To  lower  the  age  of  employment,  is  only  to  enlarge  tin- 
while  to  increase  the  standard  tends  to  place  the  burden  of  tie- 
day  ou  stronger  and  abler  limbs,  giving  to  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  the  future  an  opportunity  to  develop  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  way  for  a  stalwart  muscular  and  intelligent  race,  iu- 
d  of  the  puny,  half-developed  race  which  most  follow  iu  the 
wake  Of  the  pernicious  employment  of  infants. 

The  golden  rule  applied  to  the  industrial  question  would  do 
mi. re  good  then  H  advanced  legislation  we  eonld  desire. 

We  have  a  few  examples  which  If  followed  by  others  would 
leave  nothing  for  the  inspectors  to  do,  for  they  are  as  far  in  ad 
vance  of  the  law  as  the  drones  are  behind  it.  The  following  is 
a  true  picture  existing  in  this  state  anil  I  have  twice  personally 
inspected  it.  Everything  is  in  perfect  order,  the  very  acme  of 
cleanliness  is  manifested  from  Cellar  to  garret,  the  exits  are 
models  of  perfection,  everybody  in  the  establishment  is  trained 
to  move  with  the  ease  and  precision  of  a  well-drilled  miUt 
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company.     Were  :i  ftre  *<>  break  out,  instead  of  wild  eommol 
every  one  of  the  girls  (mora  than  100  in  number)  would  awnjfl 
the  fbrelady'a  orders  and  follow  her.    Tho  manufacturer  far 
nishes  each  girl  two  di'CMSCfl  and  capfl  a  year,  (lies   go  bo  their 
work  well-dressed  and  each  has  a  very  nice,  (dean,  and  [nvi 

■  Eng  mom,  there  ure  elegant  wash  moms,  a  numb 
bath  rooms,  a  moat  charming  dining  room,  reading  room,  and 
library.     Dinner  is  served  every  day  at  noon,  Dod  kind 

of  china  ware  being  need  :  tin-  dinner  is  always  good,  the  fore 
man  and  forclady  dining  with  the  girls.  The  meal  is  famished 
free,      Right   hours   per  day    is   the   maximum   day's   work.  am 

every  summer  an  extended  trip  is  taken  for  two  or  tan 

without  cost  to  the  employees.  the  manufacturer  taking  them  t.. 
his  private  pleasure  resort  more  than  a  hundred  m  the 

factory, 

I  asked  the  manufacturer  how  he  managed  to  pay  such  good 
eft,  maintain  such  desirable  conditions,  and  yel  compete  with 
his  rivals.  He  replied,  "1  never  know  any  rivals,"  T  said.  "Will 
yOU  allow  me  to  publish  an  account  of  my  observation V1  and  he 
replied.  "No.  sir;  no  reporters  are  needed  here.  I  do  not  da 
these  things  tor  notoriety  or  advertisement.  It  is  simple  jn 
as  I  understand  my  duty  to  my  employees.'1  Wereil  uol 
his  request  to  the  contrary.  T  would  here  give  his  mime  and 
address,  but  if  any  ono  reading  th  at  of  factory  iu- 

epectfoa  doubte its aocnraoj    and  I  wouldn't  blauM 
doing  so;  I  will   gladly  accompany  him  to  the  place  and 
him  to  see  for  himself. 

Breathe  a  little  more  humanity  and  less  so-called  pr.t 
politics  into  these  reforms  and  cheers  will  supplant  teats,  Ideas- 
nigs  and  honor  will  supersede  complainings  and  woe,  the  * 
monwealth  will  be  richer,  and  her  people  models  of  health  am 
happiness. 

To  make  a  factory  inspection  department  a  success  it  should 
not  he  considered  a  political  office  ;  it  should  L>«  mostdecid- 
under  civil  service  rule    I   call  heartily  urge  this  course  without 
being  Charged  with  selfish   motives,  as  there  is  no  danger  of  n\\ 
becoming  the  beneliciar\    of   such   a  change).     Th  tO  be 
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well  done  requires  that  it  be  given  to  those  who  will  fearle 
perform  the  work  to  be  done,  and  public  opinion  should  be  so 

vated  as  fully  to  understand  the  vital   Importance  oi  I 
work,  aiul.  when  that   baa  been  done,  no  state  senator  will  - 
deliver  himself  bb  did  a  Pennsylvania  state  senator    in  pi 
on  the  27th  or286h  of  May,  1891,  as  follows: 

I     ■_■  hiding  til**  bill  entitled,  An   A< -i  1  an 

Act  relating  to  the  employment  of  woman  and  children,  I  desire  to  nay 

i  hint  reading  In  the  lower  Bouse  by  virtue  of  nn 

agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Mends  of  the  measure,  thai  the}  would 

wure  relating  to  the  pension  of  certain   judges    In    tin 

County  of  Philadelphia.    I  say  the  factory  Mil  passed  with  thai  under* 

standing,  the  agreement  has  not  been  kepi,  the  pension  bill  was  «le- 

ed  ibis  morning;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  move  the  tndal 

postponement  of  the  factory  bill." 

The  motion  prevailed  ;  the  amendment  to  tin*  factory  law  was 
tted,  and  the  senator  will  henceforth  have  the  oon&eiousi 
of  having  left  thousands  of  women  and  children  only  partially 
protected,  while  they  may  be  oppressed,  ill-treated,  and  in  need 
of  help,  because,  forsooth,  a  measure  in  which  he  was  urterested 
faOed  to  receive  a  constitutional  majority,  and  a  "deal7'  in 
which  In  ■•  t  was  not  consummated. 

The  Internationa]  Association  of  Factors  Inspector*  founded 
and  fostered  by  thai  pioneer,  and  I  might  safely  say  prinoe 
factory  inspectors]  Ruffes  R.  Wade,  ol  Kaflaaohusetts,  will  main- 
rain  and  improve  the  standard  fixed  by  the  Berlin  conference, 
and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  lilt  v  five  hours'  work  per 
week  in  lacton  lite  will  be  the  maximum  the  world  over,  and 
thirteen  years  the  minimum  age  of  einployui* 

Robert  Watch*  »kn 
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OUR   CIKKKX*  Y. 

The  remarks  of  Senator  John  Sherman  on  the  currency  ques 
tiou,  in  a  recent  political  address,  will  attract  wide  attention 
after  the  present  campaign  is  over  and  the  attention  of  the 
people  eM  be  engaged  in  something  elfle  than  inventing  and 
denying  the  campaign  arguments  of  their  respective  polii 
organizations.  The  subject  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  but  the 
solution  proposed  by  Senator  Sherman  was  hardly  to  be  looked 
for  from  his  direction.  In  speaking  of  money,  he  said,  among 
other  tilings : 

Sxperlenofl  hat  demonatrnted  that  money  tamed  dlreettj  by  th« 
ed  States,  promising  to  pay  coin  and  retting  upon  Um  bo 
wealth,  :"»<i  feaottroea  of  06,000,000  people,  made  a  full  le^al  tender  ami 
for  all  dues  and  obligations,  i>  the  kind  of  mom  -y  t! 

wiint." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  these  notes  would  lie  at  par  in  every 
country  of  the  world  and  that  we  need  no  banks  or  corporate 
to  interpose  between  nji  and  our  promises,  bat  in  our  uwn  q 
may  stamp  our  credit    on   the   money  of   thu   world.     He  would 
continue  the  national   hanks  as  banks  of  deposit ami  rxrha 
imt  not  as  banks  of  issue. 

This  has  been  affirmed  for  years  as  sound  financial  doctrine 
"80ft"   DQtonej  men  t>oth  in  and  out  of  Congress,  but  has  been 
denounced  by  men,  of  whom  Sherman  was  supposed  to  ' 

of   "financial"   Cranks;  but  coming  from  a  man 
wh...  v  he  was  secretary  of  the  fcreasi 

<■■!  by  the  old  school  of  money  theorists  as  one  of  t'> 
financiers  of  the  country,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  [\ 
received.     One  side  will  be  likely  to  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of 
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weakening  senility,  while  the  other  will  hail  it  as  an  honest  con- 
fession of  an  able  mind. 

Senator  Sherman's  remarks  on  the  subject  were  made  while 
discussing  the  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  favoring  the  re- 
peal of  the  tax  on  state-bank  issue  of  money.  Tins  plank,  hy 
die  way,  [s  entitled  to  s  place  among  the  Literary  < 
(lie  age.  No  man  with  any  regard  for  his  reputation  sfthei 
partisan  OI  a  statesman  would  dare  propose  goon  a  financial 
heresy  as  permitting  the  individual  states  to  issue  hills  of  credit 
to  1m?  used  -.  especially  so  long  as  the  bitter  fruits  of 

such  a  system  are  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  middle-aged  men. 
There  was  no  demand  for  any  such  thing.  No  member  of  Con- 
gress has  had  sufficient  courage,  even  if  some  may  have  the 
Cupidity,  to  ask  for  a  repeal  of  (lie  tax  that  annihilates  8 
banks  of  issue.  No  one  seems  willing  bo  stand  as  sponsor  for- 
the  resolution  in  the  platform  ;  no  newspaper  is  willing  to 
defend  it,  and  it  is  even  too  prepofiteroualy  absurd  to  hurt  in 
the  (east  the  candidates  who  were  nominated  upon  the  platform 
containing  it-     No  sane  man  believes  for  a  moment  that 

mgress  would  be  so    foolish  as   to   remove  the  restriction 
[ideal  M  banks,  not  does  any  one  believe  Qrover 
Cleveland  or  any  oth<  rho  could  ever  be  even  remotely 

though!  of  as  a  candidate  for  President  would  sanction  Such  a 
measure. 

It  is  true  that  the  respective  states  might  be  relied  upon  not 
to  pass  laws  so  idiotic  as  to  permit  state  banks  of  issue,  but  the 
sate  way  and  sure  is  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain  settled  once 
for  all  and  not  take  any  risks  as  to  what  some  of  over  forty 
legislatures  might  or  might  not  do;  for  while  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  any  legislature  would  1m*  so  stupid  as  to  authorize 
private  corporations  to  issue  a  species  of  counterfeit  money,  it  is 
possible  that  some  might  be  Corrupt  enough  to  do  so. 

There  may  DC  honest  differences  of  opinion  on  the  quest  ions 
of  the  tariff,  taxation,  force  bill,  and  other  questions  that  agitate 
tin*  public  mind,  but  there  surely  is  no  ehnue**  for  holiest  men  to 
disagree  on  the  proposition  that  all  the  money  of  the  United 
States  should  bear  the  impress  of  governmental  authority  and 
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that  ever;  dollar  should  l>e  a  fall  legal  tender,  thereby  making 
every  dollar  equal  to  every  other  dollar. 


TREASON'. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  average  intelligent  mind 
on  bearing  the  term  treason  is  about  the  same  perhaps,  as  that 
caused  by  the  word  heresy,  (or  IkjIIi  arouse  a  feeling  bordering 
on  disgust.  In  (heir  name  many  of  the  most  atrocious  l< 
barbarities  that  disgrace  the  history  of  our  race  have  been 
perpetrated.  And  he  who  is  conversant  with  the  horrible 
crimes  that  have  been  committed  under  the  plea  oi"  punisl 
treason  and  heresy  is  willing  that  both  terms  and  all  the  I 
enactments  ever  made  to  punish  the  offenses  they  name  might 
be  blotted  out  in  utter  oblivion. 

The  charge  of  treason  that  has  been  made  against  tie 
visorv  Ji<»:ird  of   the   Homestead  strikers  is  likely  to  bring  the 
crime  of  treason  again  to  public  attention  iu  a  new  light,  if  not 
a  more  creditable  one,  than   that  iu   which  it  has  usually  pre- 
sented itself.     There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  to  h>ok 
at  the  charge  of  treason  as  made  in  this  instance  :     First,  as  a 
question  of  policy,  and  second,  ;us  a  matter  of  right  or 
It   may  1m*    thought    thai    I    should  reverse   the   terms  am!   put 
"right"  first  ami  policy  second,  but  I  am  simply  taking  it 
have  reason  to  think  questions  are  usuuih  regarded  by  the  p 
ticians  who  are   chosen  to  make  our  laws  and  enforce  them  ; 

policy  in>t. 

I  am  safe  iu  assuming  that  so  far  as  both  law  and 
concerned  a  case  of   treason  could  have  been  B 
jefieraon  I>a\is,  but  for  reasons  which,  so  far  as  the   public 
know&j  \w-re.  based  only  on  public  policy  and  the  sensible  < 
Mi'tinn  that  it  does  not   need  18  to  make  treason  oil: 

he  was  never  brought  u>  trial,  and  the  general  verdid 
servative.    thoughtful   men   is  that  aside   from   the   creditable 
magnanimity  of  the  government  the  conrsc  punned  in  regati 
Jefferson  Davis  was  conservatory  of  the  public  welfare. 

Anything   at    this   time  that  tends  to  widen   the  gulf  of  ill 
feeling  between  employer  ami  employee  is  bad  public  policy  and 
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cannot  bat  prove  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare.    Then 

00   use   in   trying   to  disguise   the   fact  that  there   is  a  wide- 
spre  ■  iMiy  with  tin-  Homestead  strikers,  not  only  an 

working-man,  bat  it  exists  among  professional  men  as  well  ;  and 
while  .ill  good  citizens  condemn  their  acta  of  violence  and 
willing  that  they  should  suffer  according  to  their  goUt>  yet  a 
large  majority  would  I  to  glad   tO  Bee  them   win   by  any  fair  anil 
,1  meaus'rhc  Qghl   thai   they  are  waging  iu  behalf  of  01 
labor.    This  iH'ing  the  case,  the  public  will  be  inclined  to 
consider  the  charge  of  treason,  following  that  of  murder  and 
riot,  as  intended  for  persecution  and   revenge  rather  than  to 
sitish  the  demands  of  justice.    The  national  government  has 
always  been  Loth  bo  prosecute  those  charged  with  treason,  and 
there  is  perhaps  bat  one  or  two  cases  in  which  an]  state  gov< 
men t  has  undertaken  to  d  Loe  the  adoption  of  the  Pi  I 

Constitution  ;  and  the  chief    result  in  this  case  will  be  t" 
tensity   the   feeling  of  working-men   of  the  state  against    the 
authorities  and  add  color  to  the  assertion-  anarchistic 

orators,  that   law  and  capital  are  working  together  to  degrade 
and  enslave  the  working-men. 

As  to  tin-  rightfulness  of  the  charge  of  treason  in  this  case. 
e  an-  but  few  who  believe  that  the  Homestead  strikers  were 
guilty  of  treason,  cither  :ls  commonly  understood  or  as  defined 
by  the  Statute  under  which  Justice  J'uxton  of  the  Supreme 
Court  found  them  guilty  in  advance  of  B  hearing.  His  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  reads  infinitely  more  like  the  speech  of  B 
prosecuting  attorney  than  an  impartial  charge  of  a  court,  and 
w  ill  help  to  add  force  toa  remark  that  has  been  frequently  made 
that  he  is  a  "corporation  judge."  His  Honor  should  rofuse  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  should  an  appeal  be 
Led  to  the  court  of  which  he  is  chief;  for,  after  his  radical 
[»eople  of  Pennsylvania  would  not  believe  that  he 

►old  act  with  that  freedom  from  prejudice  and   feeling  that 
should  characterise  a  oourfc 

Justice  l  ys  in   his  long  address  to  the  jury:     "The 

moment  they  (the  w  OJ  'king  men  )   attempted  to  control  the  works 
and  to  prevent   by  violence  or  threats  of  Violence  other  laborers 
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hom  going  to  work,  n  -i  themselves  out  ■  pale 

the  law."     Very  good  ;  but  th.it  does  Dot  argue  thai  ih«*\  were 
gnjl:  ■   i.     The  mau  who  commits  murder  places  DID 

outside  the  pale  of  the  law,  and  may  be  considered  in  oae 
respect  Bfl  disloynl   to  Hie  state  by  making  war  aga  law 

and  violating  it,  but  it  lias  not  occurred  even  I  I  Suow- 

who  claims  the  doubtful   honor  of  suggesting  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the    Vo'vlsoiy  Board  fox  treason,  to  hold  that  tin*  > 
who  commits  murder  ta  guilty  of  treason. 

In  treason  as  in  other  crimes,  the  Intention  musl  be  taken  into 
fdcration.     A   higher  authority  than  Judge  Pax  ton   Bi 
<c It  is  certain,  too,  that  the  overt  art  which  Is  alleged  to  baa 
treasonable  ad  must  have  bftes  done   with  a  treasonable   pur- 
pose.**     Another  authority,  the  United  States 
says:     "  A  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  lav  of  ft 
accompanied  with  any  degree  of  force,  i>  not  trea  -*o«- 

stitute   that    OfiEense  the  objed  of  the  resistance  muHt   1» 
public  and  general  character." 

No  man  of  judgment,  nor  even  Judge  Paxto 
that  the  Homestead strikers  who  fired  on  the  Pixtkertoni  had 
treasonable  intent  or  desire  to  subvert  or  overthrow  the  aul 
ity  of  the  State.      It  is  far  nearer  the  truth   to  Bay  thai  thi 
acting   from    the    impulse   of    self-preservation,    than    "> 
Intentional  traitors  to  their  state. 

If  they   had  tired  00  state  or   national   troops,  or  B 
legally  organlaad  police  force,  their  offense  might  l>e  made 
look  more  like  treason,  but  their  war  was  against  the  Pinker- 
tons,  a  body  of  men  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  contini 
the  very  mention  of  whose  name  rouses  a  warlike  feeling 
the  breasts  of  thousands  of   lav-abiding 
nun  who  are  not  permitted  to  enter  Home  tob- 

provoking  capacity,  under  penalty  of  law. 

Hold  the  violators  of  law  responsible  for  thai  Punish 

homesteaders  according  to  their  guilt,  but  do  not  ti 
pose,  by  an  unwarranted  stretch  of  authority,  a  p  for  a 

crime  of  which  they  are  not  guilty  and  which  public  sentiment 
will   not  sanction. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  DIPLOMATIC  CAREER. 

BY  SHERIDAN  P.  READ,  OF  THE  LIBERAL  SCHOOL  OF  POLITICAL 

SCIENCES. 

DIPLOMACY,  like  music,  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  It 
is  an  art  because  it  is  dependent  upon  the  talent  of  the 
individual.  It  is  a  science  because  it  demands  of  the  individual 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  conduct  which  govern 
nations,  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  a  thorough  appreci- 
ation of  the  fallacy  of  these  rules,  the  errors  that  have  arisen 
from  following  them  too  blindly,  and  a  clear  conception  of  their 
present  uses. 

Diplomacy,  therefore,  is  not  a  fixed  science  like  astronomy  or 
physics,  but  is  as  variable  as  is  our  conception  of  right  or  wrong, 
for  it  is  this  very  conception  which  is  the  great  regulator  of  the 
law  of  nations.  It  is  consequently  public  opinion  which  may 
change  to-morrow  the  present  accepted  law  of  nations. 

Public  opinion  rarely  keeps  pace  with  advanced  thought  It 
therefore  devolves  upon  the  jurists,  statesmen,  and  philosophers 
of  a  country  to  put  forth  their  influence  to  stimulate  public 
opinion  that  its  sanctions  may  be  from  a  high  standpoint  of 
knowledge.  It  often  happens,  owing  to  the  advanced  ideas  of  a 
few  men,  that  the  public  opinion  of  a  nation  may  formulate 
certain  principles  of  international  law,  and  may  clothe  them 
with  necessary  authority.  This  authority,  however,  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  frontiers  of  that  state,  though  its  moral  in- 
fluence may  reach  very  much  farther,  if  that  state  has  succeeded 
in  formulating  the  latent  conviction  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 
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a    remarkable  instance  of  one  state  formulating  h 
this  nature  occurred  during  our  civil  war,  when  Pn 
noted  jiurist  and  philosopher,  put  forth  a  project  reviewed 
Committee  of  officers  and  ratified  by  President  Lincoln,     R 
[nstrnctlona  for  the  '  tovernment  <>t"  ih> 
l  stales  in  t lie  Field,"  in  which  we  And  Laid  & 
iiu    rules   ivs   to   the   extent  and  limit  of  tin-  rights  of  the 
victors  in  a  hostile  country  over  enemy's  property,  public 
private;  as  to  the  protection   of  citizens,    religion 
sciences ;    as  to    deserters   and    prisoners  of  war ;    as 
conducts,   treaties,   and  n  variety    of  other    subje* 
to  war. 

Inasmuch  as  *h*-s^  instructions  contalne  which 

were  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  humanity  as  to  the  manoe 
waging  war,  their  effect  has  Spread  beyond  the  frontier  of  our 
own  land,   and  lias  contributed   powerfall)   to  determine 
principles  of  the  law  of  war. 

Here  le  an  instance  of  the  expi  iblic  opis 

one  nation  on  one  of  the  mogj  vital  questions  of  international  law, 
and  the  gevenunents  of  Europe  could  not  remain  behind 
country  without  being  placed  under  the  ban  of  public  opis 

I  being    stigmatized  as   not    attaining   to   th<  ;    of  Che 

progress  made  by  international  law,  as  it  is  being  iuu 

and   interpreted   hy  the  drill  I  Id. 

Jt  is  entirely  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Uober  in   perceiving  thai 
DOT    OOantry    was    ready    to    formulate    its    convictions    in    t  his 

manner,  thai  the  above-mentioned  stride  toward  perfecting  the 

law  of  nations  was  made,  and   it  was  the  accident  of  war  which 
brought  this  idea  to  the  mind  of  that  eminent  man. 

Our  convictions  when  once  formulated  are  in  genera]  good, 
since  they  result  from  the  spirit  of  reform  which 
among  us. 

In  a  short  article  it  would  1m-  impossible  to  give  even  a 
of  the  progress  made  in  formulating  and  perfecting  (he  lu- 
nations since  the  peace  oi  Westphalia — the 
point  of  modern   International  law — or  even  to  endi 
what  nation  has  contributed  most  toward  this  pi 
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This,  at  Least,  la  •  tin,  that  the  [Jolted  States  baa  made 

its  presei  mg  Oka  nations  of  the  world,  and  has  to 

several  instances  expressed  its  convictions  with  such  emphasis 
t'  the  world  was  forced  bo  give  ear. 
old  world  looks  Involuntarily  to  the  new  foi  reforms, 
social  and  political.  If  is  on  the  territory  of  the  net*  world  that 
the  problem  of  t  h«-  equable  adjustment  oi  capital  and  tabor, 
both  being  here  fresh  and  -.  wiB  eventually  be  solved 

all  civilization.     And  there  is.  a!  present,  a  growing  tender 
on  the  pail  ol  oui  nation  tluougbout  its  length  and  breadth,  to 
kakfi  np  the  study  of  political  economy  and  political  Boienee, 
knowing   that  a  "sufficient  knowledge  of   these  sciences  will 
enable  ante  dm  our  powers  wisely,  In  relieviug  the  labors  and 

I    mankind" 
We  arc  at  present  r,  owing  to  OUT  unsettled  tariff  laws. 

which  Bepablicana  have  rectified  according  bo  their  ideas,  and 
Democrats  are  anxious  to  alter  according  to  theirs,  iu  a  I 

enj  off  fmm  the  commerce  of  the  old  world,  thus  having  i 
for  the  moment,  to  discuss  and  possibly  bo  solve,  the  great  social 
and  political  problems  of  Hie  day.      is  not  this,  then,  one  of  the 

things  that,  can  be  said  in  fever  of  Protection  1 

Now,  if  ever,  is  for  us  the  time  to  solve  (item,  Lo  order  that. 
when  our  country  shall  be  so  wonderfully  developed  that  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  seek  beyond  the  seas — and  the  time  is  even 
now  at  hand — an  outlet  for  our  produce,  and  when  we  shall 
be  thrown  into  still  more  direct  and  fiercer  competition  with 
of  the  world,  we  may  extend  with  our  influence  the  reforms 
re  shall  have  instituted  among  ourselves. 

There  should   be,   then  catered  ovnr  the   world,    our 

fellow-countrymen  learned  in  the  political  and  commercial  Status 
of  our  own  and  of  other  countries  who  may  protect  and  I'm  I 
our  commercial  in  broad,  and  lead  the  public  opinion  of 

lese   nations   to   our   own    Ideas*  -and   history   shall    point   to 
America   as  the   great  advancer  of  liberal    ideas. 

Let  us  hope  (hat  these  liberal  ideas  when  subjected  to   | 
critical  search  light  of  coining  centuries  may  be  found  to  fa 
Mich  an  inherent  moral  authority  that  they  shall  not  require  to 
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be  upheld  by  exterior  force.     This  is  the  pacific  developmen 
national  law. 

Looked  at  in  tliis  light  the  question  naturally  presents  itself: 
is  it  not  of  sufficient  importance  even  now  to  oar  nation   to 
realize  that  we  are  an  ever-inoreaaing  factor  in  the  marc 
human  progress,  and  thai  we  OUghJ   to   maintain  a  oorpfl  of  men 
thoroughly  Instructed  In  the  knowledge  of  the  polj 
and   oommen  nee  of  the  world,  not   fox  (he  purpose  of 

taking  undue  advantage  of  others,  bat  to  uphold  and  defend  in 
the  international  arena,  whatever  is  good  and  jnst  in  our  new 
civilisation.  In  other  words,  is  there  room  in  our  government 
for  b  diploma!  ic  career  par  h  for  young  men  to  enter  upon  1 

There  Qarae  to  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  this  article  when 
discussing  the  possibilities  of  such  a  career  for  yon; 
following  very  discouraging  view  of  the  mat 

11 1  fear  these  hopes  of  a  diplomatic  career  will  prove  disapp 
Politics  gives  bat  poor  promise  of  permanent  employment,  ami  unfits  & 

for  other  occupations.    Official  lift  u  repn  i  our  oou 

Is  seldom  a  satisfactory  one,  and  leads  men  too  lent, 

LCere,  and  dishonest.  I  WOUld  not  advise  uny  young  man  whose 
future  I  valued,  to  attempt  i»  so-called  diplomatic  Bane*  In  our 
count  i 

These  were  the  opinions,  some  seven  years  ago,  of  no  less  a 
man  than  our  present  secretary  of  State.  Thai  sOeh  a  diplomat — 
by  mau>  considered  our  only  trained  diplomat — and  \uch  ■ 
statesman  as  the  Hon.  John  W<  Foster,  should  be  toned  to 
admit  so  unsatisfactory  a  state  of  allairs  shows  that  ther 
something  radically  wrong. 

tJpon    thoee   of  us   who   long  for  something   higher    in 
political  life,  and  do  D  e  to  seek  it.  should   rest  the  M 

for  this  condition  of  thi 

It  is  often  said  in  extenuation   of  our   inefficient  and 
gnats  diplomatic  service,  thai  ere  rarely  come  in  diplomatic  con- 
t.u't  with  other  nations.     It  is  true  that  we 

-  d,  that   our   relations   do   not  often  assume  strained 
portions  With  the  governments  of  other  countries;   but  it    - 
not  l)e  forgotten  that  we  are  a  nation  made  up  ol  oilier  aatl 
and  that  the  foreigu  elements  which  we  are  dail..  i>ing 
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ooine  to  us  bringing  their  nationality,  their  poverty,  ami  even 
their  crimes  with  them;  that  t bey  expect  to  become  American 
citizens,  and  to  look  for  protection  at  our  hands.  We  are 
therefore  brought  into  very  ci<w*e  contact  with  the  citizens  of  ail 
nations,  and  there  are  arising  continual  disputes  on  the  o^ies- 

bttonality,    naturalization,    extradition,    etc.,    v, 
have  to  be  settled  by  treaties  and  conventions,  in  accord: 
with  the  principles  of  international  law.      Kvonts  of  recent  d 
are  still  fresh   in  the  minds  of  all  to  illustrate  the  above  asser- 
tions. 

Since  these  treaties  and  conventions  are  supposed  to  be  made 
for  the  welfare  of  the   nation  as  a  whoh),  as  well  afl   for  Hie.  wel- 
fare (»f  the  Ingrafted  foreigner,  fchej  should  not  he  intrusted  to 
unskilled  hands.     The  head  of  the  state  Department*  who  i^ 
exponent  and  guide  of  tie  policy  of  the  United  States, 

ihould  Ih-  kept  officially  informed  on  ail  qoeetiona  of  detail 
hffecting  th-  of  c\«-ry  dispute  to  be  settle-'- 

men  who  knoir  thoroughly  not  only  our  policy  but  the  po" 

Ld  political  workings  of  the  countries  to  which  they  are 
accredited.      To  accomplish  this  end  requires  a  DOT]  ined 

diplomats. 

These  foreign  elements  who  come  to  our  shores  are  imbued 
with  the  all-absorbing  idea  of  bettering  their  materinl  condition, 
and  in  doing  this  they  help  to  develop  our  country.  They  do 
not,  however,  forget  their  native  land,  and  are  naturally  in- 
clined when  they  have  improved  their  condition,  to  bring  about 
commercial  dealings  between  the  country  of  their  birth  and  the 
country  of  their  adoption.  Thus  they  extend  and  develop  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  commerce  with  other  nations,  and  our  inter- 

mrse  with  foreign  peoples.     Baofc   wave  of  the  great  and  in- 
creasing tide  of  population  setting  in  to  our  shores  briugs  with 
it  the  possibility  of   an   immense   addition    of    Wealth   to   our 
try,  ami  of  an  immense  extension  of  our  commercial  and 
political  dealings  with  other  nations. 

As  has  been  already  intimated  we  have  Iteen  so  occupied  in 

developing  our  owu   country    that    until    recently   we   have   not 

en  to  push  our  commerce  with  other  countries,  but  we  are 
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being  forced  more  and  more  t<  the  world  a  larg^- 

of  what  we  are  so  bountifully  producing  on  Unit  principli 
political  economy  that  every  nation  is  endowed   by  nature  to 
produce  certain  things  better  than  other  astioi  te  princi- 

ple is  the  mainspring  of  commerce. 

In  proportion  to  the  development  of  our  commercial  relations 
the  importance  of  our  consulates  is  augmented,  and  the  efficiency 
of  our  consular  system  must  be  ppmmensnrnto  with  its  impor- 
tance. With  our  Increasing  internal  wealth,  an  Increasing  pro- 
portion of  our  people  ta  spreading  over  &e  globe  in  pursuit  oi 
education,  science,  art.  ami  pleasure,  lingering  for  a  time  in 
foreign  lands  and  entering  into  relations  with  strangers.  It  is 
the  duly  of  our  paid  servant  In  foreign  lands  to  protect  the 
varied  privat  StB  Of  his  eompaf  riots,  while  thus- 

and  to  assist  them  In  ease  of  need  by  whatever  influence  he  may 

tseflfl  with  the.  authorities  of  the  country,  and  En  strh  I 
ance  with  the  power  vested  in  him. 

In  former  times  a  consulate  was  a  reward  for  a  commei 
career  which  the  recipient  was  proud  to  accept  for  the  honor  the 
oflSce  brought  with  it  ;  the  more  so,  as  the  duties  of  sn. 
sition  were  very  light 

But  now  the  duties  have  become  BO  varied  and  oompl 

the  knowledge  requisite  to  fulfill  such  a  position  so  great 
that   a  consulate   should   henceforth   be  regarded  as  a  sp« 
vocation  included  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  country,  Bines 
in  many  00008  a  consulate  is  quasi-diplomatic  In  Its  tiain 

A  consular  position  in  these  days  must  In-  a 
not  the  partisan  reward  or  emolument  of  a  former 

In  process  of  time  war.  it  is  believed  and  hoped,  will  become 
a  relic  of  the  past.    Especially  ahaU  this  be  Cine  In  out  conn 
remote  in  situation,  serene   in  habit,  absorbed  in  the  arts  of 
peace- rather  than  in  f  Q  of  warfare. 

\\v  have  lefa  dished  bj  om  government  devoted  to 

the  training  of  y  r  military  sen  lee  both  on  land  and 

sea.    Do  we  not  rather  foresee  in  our  future  with  itc  tread- 

ing commercial  enterprise  aud  eonaequeni   social   reiatioi 
iter  need  for  schools  consecrated  to  the  goddess  of  pea 
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for  these  dedicated  to  the  god  of  warT   Schools  v  ting  men 

:  be trained to ropicaont out country abroad  ma  thorough, 

skillful,  and  able  manner,  and  who  shall  Tims  ;  id  hater 
(Mir  interests,  while  at  the.  same  time  wins 

reapeetand  approbation  throughout  p  civilised  world, 

it  is  to  be  feared  thai  many  of  our  representatives  Is  tfa 

have  not  won  in  foreign  lands  those  laurels  that  our  count  c> 
ir  hands, 

To  semi  a  man  to  represent  nswho  baa  made  oostndj  and  baa 
no  weU*groanded  knowledge  of  political  science,  and  Hie 
ditions  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  the  world,  who  cannot  even 
(peat  intelligibly  the  language  of  the  eoontry  bo  which  he  is 

■Hi,  is  to  expose  not  only  the  representative  himself,  but  the 
government  which  shields  him  bo  Che  secret,  if  uoi  overt,  ridi- 
cule of  the  court  to  which  be  is  accredited. 

We  do  not  here  Intend  to  underrate  the  several  brilliant  and 
efficient  men  who  have  been  and  who  now  are  representing  us 
abroad.  But  the  lad  that  a  lew  ..it  of  many  have  worthily 
filled  their  positions  does  not  leaven  tin-  whole  foreign  system. 

\i-  nation  trusts  to  rhanee  that   in  time  of  war  may 

perhaps  be  found  competent  to  command  her  armies,    Bojl  ei 

nation  whether  of  warlike  or  uuwarlike  habit  establishes  mil) 
tarv  SChoolfl  as  BOUTGSB  to  supply  leaden  for  the  moment  of  action. 

Thei  oung  men  graduating  from  our  principal  colleges 

who    have    been    devoting   their  lime    to    the    stml>    of  political 

economy  ami  political  science  with  a  view  of  dedicating  their 
knowledge  to  the  amelioration  of  our  own  social  disturbances. 

Why  should  there  not  be  an  equal  number  of  young  men 
encouraged  to  devote  (heir  time  to  the  study  of  tin?  great  inter- 
national problems  of  the  day?  Tin-  young  man  who  studies  the 
latter  must  have  studied  tin'  former,  for  if  lie  is  to  have  :m>  in 
i  poii  international  questions  he  must  not  only  l>e  able  to 
read    but   to    rectify,    if  Called  upon,    tin-    pubbr   Opinion   of  his 

own  countrv.      lb-  should  be  able  t..  Baausl  in  directing  the 

national  rotisei.aiee.      He  must  Im-  a  careful  student  of  .sociology. 

To  encourage  young  men  in  th  rf  international  affairs, 

polii  I  commercial,  it  is  evident  that  their  moat  be  created 
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a  diplomarie  and  ennsnlar  career,  independent  of  noimeai  pmrn- 
«n  milnenee-  To  make  sacs,  a  (*amr  possible  a*  the  *imy  «f  de 
ataf*^  And  it  is  die  duty  of  viae  men  to  force  upon,  the  notice 
of  onr  national  lespt&tors  die  wisdom  of  creating  the  possibility 
of  Mich  *  career.  When  *oeh  an.  opening  »  made  a  reality  and 
a  7onng  man  demands  LnKCrucnoa  in  dune  ^objects  wish  which 
be  ihonld  he  aconainted.  there  m  no  doubt  o*x  country  will 
hapten  to  supply  him  with  the  ncccanary  inatrnetiooL. 

In  9rzxit&  the  zreat  training-school  for  aspirants  to  the  Gm**%* 
service  is  the  Liberal  School  of  Political  Science.  This  school 
m  at  present  entirely  independent  of  the  French,  goveranent. 
The  government  has*  made  a  diplomatic  career  possible  for  yocmg 
men.  and  this  school  has  answered  the  demand  of  aspirants. 

The  object  of  the  school,  says  in  general  its  little  prograau  b 
to  give  instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  the 
natnral  crowning  of  all  liberal  education,  and  of  which  no  culti- 
vated man  should  be  ignorant. 

Its  special  object  is  to  prepare  young  men  for  diplomatic  and 
other  political  careers.  It  numbers  in  its  corps  of  professors 
such  well- known  men  as  Leon  Sayr  senator  and  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  Lavassenr,  Renault,  Albert  Sorel,  Fnnck. 
Brentano,  Pigeonnean,  Le  Bon,  and  Le  Boy  Bean- Lien.  Those 
who  enter  npon  the  studies  of  the  diplomatic  section  are  obliged 
to  take  the  following  courses : 

Diplomatic  History  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1643) 
to   1780. 

Diplomatic  History  from  1789  to  the  present  time. 

Geography  and  Ethnography. 

Economical  Geography. 

International  Law. 

Constitutional  International  Law. 

Commercial  and  Maritime  Legislation  Compared." 

Oriental  Affairs  since  1856. 

Commercial  History. 

Kriglish,  French,  and  German. 

constitutional  History. 

Political  Economy. 
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To  complete  finch  a  cause  of  study  requires  at  I 
oi  hard,  conscientious  work,  at  the  end  Of  which  time  the  young 
aspirant  for  diplomatic  honors  is  barely  ready  to  enter  the 
diplomatic  service  of  his  contitry  at  the  Lowest  rang  of  tin- 
hid. lor.  and  bifl  promotion  in  the  service  depends  upon  bit 
fidelity  and  ability. 

This  is  the  only  school  of  diplomacy  in  the  world,  and  bo  Lta 
cult  i  we  Bent  young  men  from  every  civilised  and 

aemiei\  ili/ed    country    on  the  globe.       I'ven  China  and  Japan 
contribute    candidates,    indicating    that    these    nations — se un- 
enlightened though  they  be —  yet  feel  the  need  of  able  repn 
tatiou  among  the  nations  of  m< 

It  \b  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  only  two  young  men 
the  United  States  have  ever  studied  at  this  sehool.       (The  Ot 
republics  Of  Aiihtk':!.    tlOWOVer,  HO  unimportant   thai  we  in  our 

vinie  strength  almost  forget  then  existence,  send  each  I 
of  students,   thinking  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  repre- 
sented b\   men  who  ha\<*  been  trained  And   it 

is  wholly  inn  bo  state  that  these  two  United  States  citi- 

zens  were  In    no   wis.*   induced    to   take   up   these   diploic 
courses  through  ;my  enoonragemenl   from  their  borne 

ment,  although  their  government  alone  will  bo  benefited  if  the 
knowledge  bere  obtained  is  to  be  employed  for  the  good  of  their 
native  land. 

The  foregoing  remarks  an-  prompted  by  a  di  rest  in  our 

1-inint r> "s    welfare,    and   in   the    hope   and    confidence    that    001 
n.tmlry    shall    liecume    the   most    powerful   [ever  in    the    pacific 
development  of  Internationa]  law,  which  in  its  highest 
the  law  of  humanity  and  brotherhood. 

To  labor  for  the  perfect,  fruition  of  this  law   should  be  the 
noblest  career  open  to  mankind. 

onus  r.  i. 


IS  PROHIBITION  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC  PRAC- 
TICABLE? 

BY   M.    HM.MORE   BROWN'.   OF    TB 

I    A  II  not  .1  defender  of  the  liquor  traffic     As  an  American 
eiti/en    1    have    the    welfare   of   my    fellow  countryman   aft 
heart.     If  I  thought  for  one  single  monieut  that  a  prohibit 
law  would  stop  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquore  to  Ik-  drunk  as  a 
beverage,  no  man  would  any  quicker  trample  beofiatll  his  feot 
[.arty  convictions  and  past    political    affiliations,   and   I  ■ 
marching  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  who  are  attempting 
make  Prohibition  a  part  of  i in-  organic  law  of  this  republic     I 
believe  a  man  should  be  a  slave  of  no  political  party.     He  has 
(lie  right  ai  an  American  citizen  to  reason  out  iu  bis  own  way 
his  own  governmental  creed,  and  then  vote  with  tfai 
voices  such  creed;  and  at  all  times  to  express  hie  sentum  i 
If  he   believes    that   efforts   to   obtain    Prohibition    ..re     i-elesa, 
futile,  and  foolish,  he  lias  a  ri^ht  to  s:iy  bo»  ami  ghre  the  reasons 
for  the   faith  that  is  in  him,  and  no  one  should  question   hia 
privilege  or  impugu  Ids  motives. 

Now  this  question  is  not  to  be  discussed  iu  the  light  of  senti- 
ment. To  use  the  language  of  Qrover  Cleveland,  "  It  in  a  eon- 
dition,  uot  a  theory  that  confronts  us."     For  instance,  wht 

rcaptain  proposes  to  float  his  steamer  dow  n  .m  unknov 
he  rim's  not  ecstatically  dance  about  and  say.  *1  will  float  her 
whether  there  is  water  or  not  ;  God  will  float  her,  she  "ill  float 
in  some  way."     He  knows  very  well  that  he  cannot    float 
ei aft  unless  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  and  width  of  water;  *«< 
Irst  inquiry  he  makes  is  a.s  to  the  amount  of  wb  -'ur- 

renr,  and  the  draft  of  his  vessel.     So  in  die 
we  must  not  lose  ourselves  too  much  iu  the  ttte 

question]   hut  we  ought  carefully  to  examine  the  present  - 
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in  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  the  oonditti 

and  then  we  can   tell  something  ;i^  to  w1 
irohibitory  law  could  be  floated.     The  dag 

or  a  few  men  aflBUning  t«»  themselves  a  divine  superiority 
men  cm  it  a  prineipli 

and  mnal  be  law.     a  law  is  a  dead  letter,  when  the  p 
such  community  are  not  ready  to  receiv>  Id  oW-dionoe 

to  it,  and  be  governed  bj 

From  rimes,  liquor  tu  some  farm  has  been  made,  sold, 

and  drunk  as  a  beverage.    As  society  baa  grown,  commerce  in- 

Bed,  civilization  flourished,  in  just  the  same  proportion  the 

Bale  and  drinking  of  ting  liquors  have  increased.    Hie 

business  has  kepi    even    pare   with   all   of  llie  other  greaj  manu 
factoring  and  commercial  interests.      In  the  business,  millions  of 
men   axe  employed!  a   vast    amount    >ti  products  arc  consumed. 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  Invested  in  property  used 
to  manufacture  and  sell  Liquor.     It  has  been  stated  b]  vei 

ti-nip.-i  nice  speakers   and    in   the    Prohibition  press,  and  OOtning 

from  so  highly  respectable  a  source  the  statement  mual  be  true. 
thai  i"  this  ooontry  there  la  annually  paid  for  Liquors  the  sum  of 

10,000,000.    This  does  uol  Include  the  cost  of  manuiactui 
value  of  die   products   used,  and  the  amount   of  W 
vested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale. 

In  the  year  1884— 4  take  this  year  tor  l  bave  no  figun 
:i\i\  liter  year — the  total  amount   of   revenue  derived  from  the 
sale  of  spirituous  and  malt  Liquors  amounted  to  $95,000,000]  da 
rraying  more  than  one  half  of  the  expenditures  of  the  govern- 
ment    This  does  not  include  the  amount  paid  in  lien  For 

iiiiv,  in  the  year  1890  the  lioer  paid  In  to  the  U 

urer  of  the  city  of  BoJmlo  amounted  I  0.     During  that 

there  were  5,078  Uoasaed  planes.     I  do  not  mention  these 
figures  as  a  defense  of  theliquoj  traffic,  but  simply  toillusta 

aormoos  business  thai  u  I  on.     W 

more  remarkable,  the  growth  of  the  liquor  traffic  i<  i 
kept  even  pace  irtth  aU  of  the  otiier  business  Interest 
the  most  wonderful  condemnation  ■^^  opposition.     K' 
times  the  moral  tone  of  society  has  thundered  against  it. 
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of  the  most  concise  and   n  -cessive  of  ten  lectures 

Unit  i  v«  i   came   from  (lie  pen  of  man  was  written  by  King 
Solomon  three  thousand  years  ago:     "  Look  not  thoa  upon  the 
wini*  when  it   is  rod,  when  it  giveth  his  color  in  the  cup.     . 
At   the    last    it    biteth    like  a  serpent  and  sting* 
adder/' 

The  teachings  of  temperance  have  always  been  inenh 
■ill  moralists  throughout  the  civilized  world;  tin-  press  has  lent 
Its  giant  influence  to  disseminat*-  Its  blessing  ;  and  the  mini 
of  religion  have  mingled  Eta  precepts  with   the  glad  tidii 
'•  Peace  on  earth  and  pood  will  toward  men."     In  contrast,  the 
evils  of  intemperance  have  been  most  vividly  portrayed.     The 
choicest   figures  of  rhetoric  and  the  liveliest  •  ;'  poetry 

have  been  evoked,  and  the  pencil's  mimic  power  has  with  Bi 
ling  fidelity  thrown  back  from  the  canvas  the  terrible  eflfec 

the*  6   use  of   intoxicating  liquors.       Yet  the  sal<»on 

bar,  and  the  brewery  have  kept  even  pace  with  the  school  house, 
the  church,  the  store,  the  factory.  and  all  other  DOE 
prises  which  engage  the  attention  of  men. 

This  to  day  Ifl  the  condition  and  Strength  of  the  liquor  trail 
a  traffic  which  the  friends  of  Prohibition  mnal  meet  and  n 
throw;  a  traffic  that  has  been  in  existence  for  three  thorn 
years,  that  has  always  been   able  to  overcome  the  assaults  oi 
tea,  and  still   continues  to  have  as  strong  if  nor  a  Btron 
hold  upon  society  than  It  ever  had.     It  cost  fbnr  hundred  t 
sand    human   lives,    and    millions   upon    millions  of   mone. 
extirpate  from  onr  land  the  corse  of  human  slavery  ;  and  t" 
long  time  in  that  contest  it  was  a  serious  question  whether  onr 
republic  bfi  a  republic  would  remain  on  the  map  of  the  pi 
and  the  stars  and  stripes  would  continue  to   Moat    in    i 
over  a  united  nation.     And  the  question  was  only  answered  iu 

the  affirmative  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  American  race 

able  to  send  out  an  army  of  buys,  who,   without   any   milit 
education,  were  able  to  march  to  batth  end  up  In 

the  curling  line  of  smoke,  out  of  which  came  thousands  of  death- 
laden  bullets,  close  up  the  ranks  and  steadily  march  on  until 
their  flag  was  planted  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.      Bat 
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vy  was  local  ;  it  was  confined  to  a  minority  of  the  states 
south  >ii  and  Dixon's  line. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  not  local  ;  like  the  grip — it  is  everywhere 
— it  is  nestled  in  all  over,   and  intimately  connected  with  all 
BOB  interests. 

Now  how  is  iiiis  ii.iiii,  t-»  1m-  prohibitedl  Not  only  moot  the 
le  be  stopped,  but  the  manufacture  of  it.  I  ask  my  Prohi- 
bition friends,  u  How  is  this  bo  I*-  done!"  If  done  at  all  it 
I  be  done  bylaw,  by  constitutional  methods.  In  answer  to 
this  question  we  have  a  ri^lit  to  look  at  the  platform  of  I  In- 
National  Prohibition  party.  It  says  "by  a  constitutional 
amendment"  which  shall  declare  in  so  many  words  '-that  it- 
shall  be  unlawful  to  manufacture  or  sell  intoxicating  liquors  in 
fills  country. *'  lint  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Inited  Slates,  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  government,  all-powerful  within  ita 
provinoe,  his  already  held  that  the  matter  of  the  sale  of  Inn 
eating  liquors  is  a  police  regulation,  a  part  of  the  a 
power  of  the  state,  and  the  general  government  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  business  of  manufacturing  and  selling  Liquor  In 
a  state  than  it  has  to  regulate  ftow  streets  shall  be  paved  in  a 

Hut,  for  the  argument's  sake,  suppose  that  the   people  of  this 
republic  ha\e  a.  right  to  amend  the  constitution  and   put  im 
a  clause  prohibiting  the   manufacture  and  sale  of    Intoxicating 
liqnore  to  i»o  used  as  a  beverage.     Before  such  an  amendment 

can    become  a    part  of  the  constitution  Mich  an  amendment   must 

receive  the  assent,  of  three  fourths  of  the  states.    There  are 
forty-four  states;  thirty-three  states  must   pass  a  prohibitory 
lendment    Oaa  the  oonseol  of  then  timt\  three  states  i" 
lined  T    This  republh  lias  been  in  existence  for  more  than  one 
hundred  yean.     During  all  that  time  the  question  of  temper- 

a  has  been  a  burning  one,    it  has  boon  thosubjed  ol  tin  I 
at  the  fireside,  on  the  d  the  proas.  In  the  pulpit,  and  on 

thfl  rostrum.     Ovet  the  question   gnat    potittaa]    parties   fa 
dividod  and  contended  for  the  mastery  at  the  polls.     Dm 

hundred  year*  just  jive  states  have  passed  and  kept  on 
their  statute  books  a  prohibitory  law.     Can  It  be  expeoted  that 
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the   next  century  will  see   bettor  results?     We   must  also 
1 1 u* ii. in-!    that   our    voting    population    Is    rapidly    chang 
Foreign  emigration  is  rapidly  outnumbering  Mm-  descmdants  of 
the  early  settlers*     We  are  again  becoming  ;i  nation  ol 
races.    Will  Exhibition  stand  a  better  chance  in  tin.-  fdi 
wlit'u  a  moon  larger  portion  of  oar  felluw-eitizens  are  iticu  of 
foreign  birth,  who  cane  bo  tins  country  with  fixed  ideat 
regard  to  the  temperance  question  not  at  all  favorable  to  Prohi- 
bitionf    Uuder  the  influence  of  this  foreign  emigration  n 

become  of  youi    ajnerican  Sunday,  that  day  of  old-time 
rest  and  quiet?     It  hits  BOW   become  a  day  0  amuse- 

ment, and  reoraatfoiL     i  anot  preserve  your  New  i 

land  Sunday,  how  can  you   pass  a  prohib  Could  a 

prohibitory  amendment  be  passed  in  New  York  State  1     V. 
would  be  the  probable  majority  against  it  in  oar  targe  cities, 
like   NVw   York.   Brooklyn,  and    Buffalo  I     Btor  a   good    many 
re  ha4  on  the  statute  books  of  oar  suites  a  local 
option  law,  giving  to  each  town  the  right  to  prohibit  th* 
Intoxicating  liquors  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  peoph 
rural  districts  have  always  been  the  stronghold  of  temperance. 

years  In  each  town  election  the  question  is  hotly  i 
and  a  lull  vote  is  polled  ;  but  during  the  last  three  sears,  after  a 
practical  trial  of  local  Prohibition,  in  most  of  the  U  tarly 

two  thirds  of  them  have  elected  license  eommisaloDera     BVm 

ce,  take  the  village  of  Lc  Boy,  my  own  >«  ■  teau&iful 

village;  a  community  of  schools  and  churches.     In  its  mid* 

the    EhghaiD    Ladies*    College,  a    revered    institution  of  I- 

that  tor  fifty  yean  has  overshadowed  tin*  eommnuitv  with  Its 

cultivating  and  refining  influence.     For  the   lai  the 

re  of  this  town,  a  majority  of  whom  are  for  temporal 
morality,  and  sobriety,  have  elected  license  commissioners  b 
majority  of  lfiO.    Whyl    Thej  tried  Local  Prohibition.    The> 

saw  just  as  much   drunkenness  much  crime  and   paupci  ■ 

ism  resulting   from   the   business  illicitly  carried  on   as  when  it 
was  carried  on  under  a  license  system   from  which  there  wot 
rived  a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  resulting  from  tl- 
intoxicating  liquors.     This  is  the   verdict    «»t    the    mod 
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towns  where  local   Prohibition  has  been  tried.      The  troubl. 
Prohibit  ion  does  not  prohibit. 

having  shown  the  condition  nf  the  traffic,  the  Imposst* 

;   •>!"  ever  naming  a  prohibitory  law,  let   na  proceed  bo 

Beeertaia  who  me  the  friends   and  supporters  of  the  tin 

Who  consume  tins  W00,00O,0O0  worth  of   liquor   annually? 

Drunkards,  lo  Hid  criminals!     Xo.     By  no  means.     These 

-OS  consume    bttt    B    small    amount    of    it.      The    aiUOUnJ 

liquor  sold  would  be  very  small  if  it  depended  for  Its  con- 
sumption on  these  classes.  A  large  portion  of  our  society  men, 
business  men,  well-to-do  laboring  men  of  even  ;um  ami 

kind  patronise  the  saloon,  and  to  a  certain  extent  drink  into 
eating  liquors;  men,  who  in  no  sense  are  drunkards.     It.  is  but 
a  very  tew  <>t'  the  men  who  drink  intoxicating  liquors  who  n 
to  excess.     Xou  wi  oo  sense  am  I  attempting  to  defend  its  nee  Is 
any   form.      I   am   not    upholding  any  One  In  the   086  of  liquor. 
There  16  danger  in  its  use  ;   vet  thousands  of  men  drink,  without 
:iiiy  harm  either  to  themselves  or  their  business  interests.     I 
the  exception  where  a  man  bccomi  e  to  the  intoxicating 

bowl.      Go  mt»'  any  reputable  saloon  or  Hub  house  Where  Into 
caning  liquors  are  sold.    (Jo  to  any tirst -class  hotel  bar;  ■ 
thai  probably  takes  in  from  &$<m)  to  1000  a  day.     Who  are  the 
men  who  pay  this  money  Cor  drink  of  all  kinds!    Mierche 
contractors,   bankers,   clerks,   lawyers,  judges,   officials  of  ail 
kinds,  ting  all  bra'  trade  and  business. 

Men  who  Consider  it  their  personal  right  and  privilege  b 

Jj  it'  they  feel  like  it  end  that  it  is  .1  matter  which  oooei 

one  atoe. 

this  bring  so,  this  being  the  condition  of  society  in  > 
ence  to  this  businesBj  whal  would  be  tin*  Eateoi  a  prohibitory  law 

it  one  should  fee  passed?      Would  it  not  ho  a  dead  letter!     What 

about  your  Bundag  Ian  I     !><>  you  Lnforee  it!    Since  1859  ft 

has  been  a  SectlOD  in  our  Iiren.se  laws  In  New  fork  State  which 
derl.  0  many  words,   "thai  all  B&IOOOS  on  Sunday  shall  be 

closed."    Borne  yean  ago,  afl  prosecuting  attorney  in  naj  native 
■nvicted  a  saloon  keeper  foj  keeping  "pen  on  Sunday. 

The  only  evulenrc  I  had  to  show  a  violation  of  the  law  was  thai 
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his  frontdoor  whs  unlocked  and  people  and 

in  :  and  it  was  shown  that  oQe  man  bought  a  cigar  and  a  . 
of  ginger  ale.    Ginger  ale  upon  Sunday,  especially  when  yon 
attempt  to  prosecute  for  Sunday  violations,  is  a  very  favoi 
drink,  so  I  found.     But  he  was  convicted,  fined,  and  his  license 
forfeited.     An  appeal  was  taken  to  the  higher  court  j  Hi 
virtion  was  sustained,  the  COttft  holding  that  the  statute  meant 
just   what   il   said,    "that   every  saloon   on  Sunday  should   be 
i-I'simI  for  business."      But  is  the  Sunday  Prohibition  law  id 
forced!     No  one  claims  that  it  is. 

Why  is  it  impossible  to  stop  Sunday  drinking?  For  the 
reason  thai  there  is  a  large  class  of  our  fellow -citizens  who  con- 
sider that  they  have  an  absolute  personal  right,  which  infrtnj 
upon  no  law  of  society  Of  morality,  to  take  a  drink  upon  Sunday 
if  they  choose,  U  well  as  any  other  day.  They  demand  this 
privilege.  The  Kaloou -keeper,  cheerfully,  for  the  snki 
revenue,  yields  to  this  demand.  By  the  force  of  this  solidified 
public  opinion,  largely  sympathized  in  by  public  otli< 
prohibition  with  reference  to  drinking  upon  Buttdaj  pled 

under  fool  and  becomes  a  dead  letter.    There  would  be  thesanu 
public  sentiment,  only  in  a  much  larger  degree,  with  n 
to  a  prohibitory  law,  and  this  would  make  one  a  dead 
it,  should  be  paw 

Prohibition  would  not  decrease  the  amount  •  >!"  Oriuv 
ism,  and  misery  from  which  society  now  sutlers  by  i 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.     Under  a  prohibitory   law    ill 
saloons  would  still  continue  to  exist;  aud   th< 
drink,  waste  their  fortunes,  impair  their  health,  and 
their  homes  would  patronize  the  illicit  saloon  just  as  fret 

afl  they  would  the   licensed  saloon.      The  man   who  cra\es  liquor 
does  not  impure  as  to  whethei   the  place  where  he  drinks  fa 
license.     For  instance,  far  years  and  years  there  oa  law 

in  all  our  statute  books  declaring  it  to  be  a  state  prison  oJBR 
for  any  person  to  be  an  inmate  or  a   frequej  lion.se  of  ill 

fame.  In  the  support  of  these  places  there  is  no  public  senti- 
ment whatever.  The  man  or  woman,  eapecJallj  t lie  woman, 
who  enters  BOOh   a  place,  publicly,    is  thus  placed  beyond   (he 
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of  decent  and  respectable  society,      fa  \\\\>  La*   obeyed  1 
Has  it  over  l>c-eu?     I  presume  that  tO*daj  rfgbl 
of  Buffalo,  there  are  over  five  hundred  such  places  in  lull  bl 
Couhl  you  create  a  stronger  feeling  against  the  saloou  than 

created  against  bl  eel 

Under  the  prohibitory  system,  with  the  same  feeling  existing 
in  society  with  reference  to  the  drinking  of  intoxicating  liqu 
how  many  saloons  would  there  be1    Therefore  the  que* 
simply  resolves  Ltself  down  to  tliK  ■■  La  it  wiser  to  have  a  p 
hibitory  law,  which  mesne  that  anj  person  who  e]  -  a 

right  to  sell  intoxicating  liquors,  or  a  c license  system1 

ind  controlling  the  traffic  and  mailing  it  pay  a   ravenuj ■  ■' " 

It  has  been  urged  that  a  license  q  galizes  the  bnatnefiB 

and  makes  it  respectable  ;  that  If  the  license  were  taken  away 

from  it  the  business  would  cease  to  become  respectable,  and  thai 

a  prohibitory  law  could  more  easily  be  forced. 

But  how  about  your  Sunday  prohibitory  law  1  Under  I 
Sunday  prohibitory  law  the  amount  of  Liquor  told  upon  Sum 
has  increased  from  \v.  nday  prohibitory  law  has 

had  no  influence  whatever  in  decreasing  the  amount  of  liquor 
sold  upon  Sunday,  but  rather  to  Increase  the  amount 

Therefore,  what  has  been  true  ever  since  the  con  enj  of 

the  world  is  equally  true  now  ;  that  men  will  drink  Into: 
Liquors,  and  will  in  all  probability  continue  to  drink  into: 
liquors  until  the  days  of  tin*  millennium.    There  being  a 
maud  for  the  article  man's  in-:  01  cunning  will  never  fail 

to  supply  the  demand,    Sim-r  the  days  of  the  Etoman  Empire 
all  governments  have  recognized  this  toot;  have  attempted 
overthrow   and    (ailed,    and  have  thought  it  the   better  part   of 
: opt  some  kind  of  an  exei  bl     Oui   present 

excise  system  is  but  borrowed,  it  \<  no  new  system,  having  been 
introduced  into  England  iu  1643.  We  may  possibly  be  morally 
wiser  than  the  generations  of  men  who  precede  na  in  reaped  !•< 
legislating  the  liquor  traffic  out  of  existence,  but  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  should  Ik?  shown  that  the  moral  condition  of  OUT 
iety  is  better  thau  it  was  in  the  psflfl  before  the  experiment 
in  be  safely  attempted.     Until  the  general  tone  of  so 
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be  changed  with  reference  to  the  sale  and  drinking  of  ii 
eating  liquors,  I  believe  that  ;i  Prohibition   law   would   te  a 

i  Letter.     I'  i  bas  never  been  infoi 

in  Maine,  Vermont,  I  for  LnstanQje,  in   " 

;un,   Vermont,   the  common    ocntncU   passes  an  ardirj 
dating  the  tin  saloons  shall  \.     In  all  ot 

..;■  cities  in  'lit-  state  of  Iowa  the  Prohibition  law  is  op 
and  pablioly  violated.     I  know  this  of  m\  own  In 

the  smaller  towra  Lages  there  is  b  ahow  tin* 

law,  but  \w  a  mas  eaa  gel  a  drink  of  intoxicating  I. 

time,     it  one  been  publicly  declared  bj  temperance  on 
that  the  law  waa  Lnfotced  \% it ij  gret  in  the  stat<-  ol  B 

Baa,  bat  the  other  daj  It  was  publicly  announced  in  the  an 
ated  ad  it  has  been  published  in  all*  the  newspai  • 

iu  a  small  t<»wu  in  the  state  of  Kansas  a  woman  had 

mayor  ;  that  theft  ii  tin-  place,  ami  thai 

had  cloeed  every  out-  of  them,  or  was  atfeinptii'. 

one  of  them.     Lt  seems  that  the  saloon*  had  been 

ever  since  thi  tition  amendment  had  been  passed.    The 

law  must  been  KnibTced  withvei  -audi 

e  conaifll  wand   inhabitanl 

had  been  open  and  doing  bnsini 
Xot    until    tln_*    moral    tone    0 
changed  with  reference  to  the  sale  and  drinking  of 
liquors,  and   it  becomes  diarepdtable  to  l>e  seen  going   in; 
saloon,  jnal  ;is  disreputable  as  it  is  to  go  into  a  h 
can  a  prohibitory  law  l>e  passed  ami  Enforced.     A  prohibitoi 
law  passed  in  sach  a  condition  of  society  only  pats  um 

mi  tii.*  place  of  <mr  l"1  in.     Therefore, 

afl  Ion-  as  society  continues  to  regard  the  drinking  of  into 
liqtu  i       public  poai 

lolurneut,  I  am  in  favor  ol  .<  si 

;  <\  mto  the  treasury  just  aa  Iarf.'*?  i 
money  :v  ud  at  tin-  same  time  control 

traffic  jus*  a-  much  aa  possible. 

>I.  Fit  i  \iuia 


THE  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL  RELATIONS  OF  THE  DIS- 
COVERY OF  AMERICA. 

BY  PROF.   CHAS.  S.   WALKER,   OF  MASS.   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

THE  close  of  the  15th  century  finds  Spain,  France,  Holland, 
and  England  looking  out  upon  the  mysterious  ocean  with 
wonder  and  increasing  eagerness  to  defy  its  storms,  penetrate  its 
darkness,  solve  its  enigmas,  and  seize  upon  its  treasures. 

The  times  are  ripe  for  new  enterprises  and  a  startling  devel- 
opment of  the  pent-up  forces  of  civilization.  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  has  served  its  purpose  as  a  school  of  seamanship.  The  boat 
has  developed  from  the  canoe  to  the  galley,  and  from  the  galley 
to  the  coaster,  and  from  the  coaster  to  the  caravel  with  its  lofty 
stern,  its  decks  and  its  sails  and  masts  fitted  for  ocean  voyages. 
The  science  of  navigation  has  produced  the  mariner's  compass 
and  the  astrolabe  by  means  of  which  the  vessel  may  be  safely 
carried  far  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  idea  of  the  rotundity  of 
the  earth  has,  in  spite  of  long  opposition,  become  established  in 
the  minds  of  the  well-informed.  The  discovery  of  the  trade 
winds  and  of  the  trend  of  ocean  currents  has  revealed  nature's 
pathways  over  the  hitherto  trackless  main.  Voyages  along  the 
western  and  southern  coast  of  Africa,  around  tempestuous  capes 
and  athwart  dangerous  currents,  through  the  midst  of  the  torrid 
zone,  whose  fabled  fires  had  long  frightened  timid  sailors,  and 
other  journeys  to  the  Canaries,  to  the  Madeira  Isles,  and  even  to 
the  Azores,  halfway  across  the  Atlantic,  had  produced  a  body 
of  seamen  fit  for  daring  deeds  of  great  moment. 

The  facilities  at  hand,  powerful  motives  were  not  wanting  to 
spur  men  on  to  great  effort.  Europe,  emerging  out  of  the  dark 
ages,  had  in  its  new  beginnings  been  brought  into  relations  with 
the  older  civilization  and  great  wealth  of  Asia.  The  crusades 
had  revealed  the  treasures  and  wisdom  and  power  of  the  East  tb 
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tin*  povertg   and   Ignorance  and  weakness  of  tiu-  Wi 
travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  Of  Mamleville,  described  in  flowing 
colors,  bad  inflamed  tin-  minds  of  men  with  \hi'i:ix.i'  oriental 
magniflosnoe,    Trade  with  tIi*-  Ladies  bad  brought  to  the  nal 
of  Bnrope  the  appliances  ami  commodities  which  □ 

iee  who  controlled  this  commerce  %  ith  [hdla  wej  ■  j  en- 

riched.   Venice  *a  prospered  marvelously.    But  In 

Source  Of  wealth   ami   power   the   nations   lo  ut    upon  The 

Atlantic  had  littli  rate  to  thi 

and  Venetian   traders,      Indeed  this  trade  really   itt 
them,  draining  them  of  gold  which  mil  .ft< 

Tear  to  balance  the  aoooonl  with  India* 

These  times  produced  one  man  who  in  him-  d  the 

age.     He  comprehended  tin-  exigency  ami  apprech 
the  demands  of  Western  Europe.     He  interpreted  the  agi 

itself,  (Showing  it    what    il    most   wanted  and  how  it 

could  be  supplied.    Columbus  istev  both  ol 

and  the  art  of  na\  tuition.     But  he  was  more  than  a  sailor.     Hi1 

mu  :i  scholar.      Be  was  a   man   of  one  purpose,   hut   of    u 

ideu<;  ins  outlook  was  as  with-  as  his  Insight  was  keen.    lb- 
iter  of  tin-  learning  of  his  time  and  of  tradition  - 
ri.-d  to  the  great  **nd  he  set  before  him. 
II.-  was  a  man  of  faith.     His  own  ideas  were  so  eles 
couvicrions  were  so  profound  that  be  would  risk  anytt 
everything    upon    their   truth.      Douht    never    p.ual;. 
action.    Si>  sure  ami  certain  was  he  or  the  grandeur  of  his  pi 
■  -1  enterprise  that  lie  could  afford  to  wait   patiently  :  and 
was   therefore   also    resolved  to  insist    upon  his   price 
service   lie   should    render.     England,    Holland,    France,    and 
Spain   with    Portugal   were   maritime   nations,   each   an\ioi. 
discover  new  worlds  and  especially  eager  to  hud  a  new  rout* 
India  which  it  oould  control  and  so  wrest  from  others  the  p 

Columhus  knew  that  fa  the  man  for  tin-  times,  that  h< 

possessed  that  which  the  I,  that  be  dcd 

the  situation.     He  would  not  spoil  everything  by  premature 

•n.      He  would  not    enter   upou    the  enterprise   n 
should  be  supplied  with  the 
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ire  he  should  have  his  own  reward  am 
He  could  weft]  afford  to  wait     Put  in  the  meantime  he  would 

tare  and  more  the  demand  tor  :  by  appeal 

to  the  love  of  riches  ami  glory  to  be  acquired  through  his  new 
route  westward  to  the  Bast^  and  by  appealing  also  to  the 
religion^  -   which   in  that  age  always   added   a   strong 

Incentive  to  the  love  of  gain  ami  the  possession  of  glory.  When 
HenX]  of  Portugal  received  his  share  of  slaves  from  the  roust  of 

Guinea  ami  sold  the  mother  t<>  one  town  and  the  child  to  another 

nice  and  the  father  to  ;<  difitant  nation,  it  gave  him  great 
to  console  himself  with  the  thought  that  by  his  profitable 
mercantile  enterprise  In-  wafl  making  Christiana  of  these   p 

Igea  and  Saving  them  from  eternal   punishment.      80  Colum- 
bus knew  how  to  intere^r  th<  -    tad  the  princes  and  the 
knt-  and  the  queen  in  his  undertaking  i>y  the  powerful  m..- 
it  good  must  ensue  t«»  the  church.    LadeedOolum 

ill  the  more  strenuously  upon  his  pecuniary  re- 
war,  ni-  own  purpose  to  devote  a  large  share  of  it  to 

putaber  I  bands  of  the  InJ 

Bui  While   he  s«.|it  his    brother  to  England  ami  he  himself  had 

negotiations  with  other  nations,  his  own  preference 

the  son  1  in.     At  tfoorfl  were  conquered  ami  the 

.  ami  i|iieen  were  ready  to  dose  BO  engagement  •■■ 
Columbus.      Bui  e  not  yet  ready  to  pay  his  price.      Ib- 

turns  his  back  upon  them  ami  sets  <»ut  for  France.    He  has  not 

tiuinoned  to  return  and  all  hisdeni. 
granted.  lie  is  to  have  the  outfit  he  asked,  he  is  made  adm 
for  life  of  his  new  world  and  the  office  ifl  to  descend  to  his  son, 

id  govei  rat,  he   is  to  ha\< 

himself  one  tenth  of  the  wealth  realized  and   he  is  to  have 
enjoy  still  other  honors  and  emolument 

Four  hundred  yean  ago  this  man  ofdesti  fl  with  his 

little  fleet  across  the  onkn  the  veal  discovery  of 

began,  and  the  human  race  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  existence. 

I  Bay  the  discovery  of  America  began  ;  oenturies  have  p 
sinrr   Columbus   disembarked    upon   the   outer  islands  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  daring  all  these  years  new  <Lisro\. 
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ii  made,  bat  still  America  is  know] 
bare  mapped  ooi  portions  of  its  surfaa 

lakes  and  rivers  and  tapped  some  of  it  i  gas 

and  opened  a  fe*  toe  dial 

ha\  ■  I  discovered  the  half  t w- 

treasure  and  of  opportunity,     [n  spite  of  the  millions  n 

■  i  t<>  thee  the  Old  World  o 

who  ha  i 

]i\  Lng  in  South  and  North  An  aparatn ■ 

adequate  Idea  either  of  what  this  Western  World  is  or  of  ■■■ 
it  is  \v\  to  be.     I  rejoice  in  this  Columbian  celebration,  in  w 

of  both  hemisphere*  participate,  with  so  much  enti 
asm,  for  so  many  days,  because  ii  must  result  in  I 
which  shall  Influence  this  ge  iiscovei  for  itsell 

LnesB  and  the  idfldom  of  the  Providence  that  bos 
tor  these  days  an  environment    in  every  way    (itt<><! 
wondrous  development  and  startling  achievements  of  the  hm 

race  at   its  best. 

As  to  the  civil  and  political   bearings  of  the  d 
America  the  e.\j  of  four  hundred  years  has  bangs 

some  things  of   great    importance   which,    ii  clearly  com 
bended,  cannot  but  guide  us  in  the  right  paths  for  fill 

The  Northman,  the  Spaniard,  the  Frenchm 
ami  the  Englishman  each  discovered    \* 

sought.  Hut  all  di  profit  bj  that  which  was 

ad. 

The  Northman,  a  tl<  ago,  sail* 

T<>  Greenland  ami  rln*m-.-  all  along  tin-  shore  t»>  Cape  *  lod  an 

■  ]•■  lsl;iml.  perhap  o  Florida  ;  but  In 

in-  curiosity  and  to  satisfy  his  love  of  adventure, 
once    gained   he  returned  to  Northern  Europi  aud 

songa,    He  was  content 
The  Spanish  loved  gold,  the  symbol  and  efficient  instrument 
of  wealth.     In  spite  y*(  his  religious  eutl 
deceived  am!  , «]  bis  soul,  Columbus  set  out 

moved  hv  tin*  pussimiaN'  love  of  wealth,     All  tin 
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the  Indies  were  bo  be  his.     When  he  brought  back  gold 

spices  and  staves  to  prove  I  ,is  of  untold  wealthy  yet  to  be 

acquired,  he  was  received  with  Joy.     Bui    when  aftei    other 

i^e«  he  came  back  with  empty  hands.  Hums,  ignominy, 
neglect,  were  all   that  Spain   had.  to  g  Admiral   of  the 

Western  Seas.  Foj  centuries  tin*  Spaniard  has  been  discovering 
America    but   at  all    times  the   motive  ha*  t>een   the  love   of 

bh-    Shipload  after  shipload  was  carried  Ento  Spain,  but  the 
Spaniard's  track,   everywhere  throughout  the  Kew  World,  is 

Iced  l*y  rapine  ami  ruin.     The  civil  and  political  institutions 
planted  by  Spain  in  the  New  \\  orld  have  proved  to  be  fiafii 

their  one  end  ami  purpose  was  to  enrich  the  mother 
try  at  all  hazards  ami  at  any  cost  to  the  aborlj 
the  oolonifitB.     Be  her  conquests  of  Ajneric  be- 

came tin'  richest  nation  of  Burope,  but  her  gold  ami  silver,  thus 
gained  proved  In*,  ruin.  Prom  a  first  class  power  Spain  rapidly 
degenerated  until  now  she  is  do  longer  abreast  of  the  leadei 

tin-  human  race.  Columbus  ami  Spain  with  wonderful  ajBUlus 
both  sought  in  America  gold  :  they  DOth  ^rot  what  they  BOUght, 
but  little  real  good  did  It  bring  them  The  love  of  gold  as  the 
motive  *•  woe  untold  to  others  and  to  tbemsi  I 

curse  after  curse. 
The  dominant  motive  of  the  i  d  is  love  of  glory.    The 

ichman  was  not  tar  behind  the  Spaniard  In  the  dia 
America.    I  know  of  no  more  fascinating  rtorj  than  that  •■' 
exploits  of  the  Frenchman   In  the  Sew  World,    Their   i- 
morc  daring  navigator  than  he,  no  soldier  more  chivalrous  and 
brave  than  he.  no  pioneer  more  hemic,  no  missionary  more  self- 
sacrificing.      The  Frenchman  BOUght  fOT  glory   and   In*   found    it, 

He  seized  a  great  empire.     II is  flag,  his  Language,  his  oomiai 
his  religion  entering   at  the  northern  poi  aded  the  St 

Lawrence,  book  possession  of  all  Canada,  navigated  tin-  Great 
Lakes,  discovered  the  Mississippi  and  gained  for  France  the 

whob*  valley  of  the  EfetheX  of  Waters   and  The 

Frenchman  i  urt  of  America,    The  Indians  throi 

the  broad  land   ware  his  subservient   vassals.      lb-   has 
ped  his  aann  our  fairest  ^.  en.--  ery 
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page  of  Mis  history  jbul  his  hold  on  America  was  on: 
"The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
The  Dutchman  iras  a  trader.     Amphibious  in  his  natui- 
p  upon  terra  firms  woe  hoi  Blight  ;    but  ou  the  salt  water  he 
w  home.     Shut  out  from  agriculture  ami  from  conquer 
lit-  found  in  commerce  a  source  of  great  pi 
him  a  abip  ami  a  rodfcj  island  somewhere  in  a  foreign  land  upon 
which  t<>  establish  his  trading  post  and  he  was  sore  to  increase 
Ins  riches  and  multiply  his  wealth.     If  a  new  route  to  [ndifl  was 
to  be  found,  or  a  new  world  was  to  be  opened  to  commerce,  the 
Dutchman  must  not  be  led  out.     It  was  not  long  then  beJ 
the   Dutch  iloop  was  vexing  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  and 

oka  irers  ruuuing  throngh  Hellgate  to  appro p 
Manhattan  NIand  as  the  site  of  a  Dutch  factory  where  DC 
skins  an.  ids  of  tobacco  might  hie  collected  and  loaded  on 

■ 

Bnt  America  was  not  for  the  Dutch.      They  took  rThllam 
their  'likes  kept  it.       They  look  Manhattan  Isl. 

:  ey  to  the  commerce  of  the  New  World,  but  they  could  bold 
rt  only  for  a  day.  Commerce  enriches  an  old  estahliahed  Btate, 
often  by  impoverishing  a  new  and  weak  nation,  but  it  has  of 
Itself  little  power  to  create  new  and  abiding  states.  The  Dutch 
eared  more  for  the  peltry  of  the  OolonistS  than  they  did  for  the 
hunter  ami  trapper  himself. 
There  were  caeHoa  In  Spain,  there  were  p  D  France, 

-Hips  in   Holland,  but  there  were   homes  In  d 
Britain.    The  aJiglo-Saxon  was  not  Insensible  to  the  alls 
of  gold.  In*  was  stirred  by  the  love  of  gtoiy  as  by  the  b 

Je,  he  was  uot  ignorant  of  the  advu: 
prominent  In  his  was  a  love  of  home,  brought 

him  no  doubt  aoross  the  ehannel  from  the  German  forests.  The 
home  was  the  dwelling  place  of  the  famih  lln-  home  was  an 
organism  of  wliieli  the  individual  was  alii  lived 

for  the  sake  of  his  home  and  his  home  existed  for  him.     Oo 
the  organism  of  the  home  came  an  organizing  power.     V 
glory,  commerce  were  valued  so  far  and  so  far  on! 
rich  and  beautify  and 
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The  family  greu  to  be  ;i  tribe,  the  tribe  became  a  nation.  The 
hot  became  a  hamlet,  tlin  hamlet  a  borough,  or  city.  Bat  In  all. 
the  family  idea  and  the  home  life  prevailed  Aj  (she  house  in- 
closed and  sheltered  the  Gaul]  kwa,  the  state 
itself,  environed  and  developed  tin*  borne. 

» >ur  .»r  nil  t)  ■    ■  due  time  the  I'niit.m. 

the  nmn  who  rained  his  home  ami  Ids  family  \\w  all  the  n 

■:'  all.     The  Purii 
home  was  the  most  exulted  of  all.     To  realize  this 
i    was  i hf   purpose  of  his  being.     England  DO  fnr- 

nlabed  aim  the  proper  Iny.    He  escaped 

to   II. .Hand;   luu   Its  lowlatldi  and   ronnm-rrial   Spirit  would   not 
Let  him  fulfill  his  destiny. 

In  due  time  the  Mayflower  crossed  the  stormy  seas  and  America 

was  I  icoveretL     Bat  these  dist  came  aot  madly 

dug   for  gold,   nor  rashly   for  glory,   imr  selfishly  for  the 

profits  of  commerce  t«>  be  spent   presently  in  the  luxury  of 

tc  seeking  hi 
iu  a  nil ■!■  tbej  might  worship  God 

of  their  own  eon-  had  to 

America.    They  too  found  what  they  sought.    They  found  the 
wilderness  and  they  planted  there  the  I  i  home. 

The  genius:  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  organization  out  of  and 
oid  the  home,  God  bo  humanity,  needed  a  new  en- 

vironment.    Asia    would     not    BBSWB] 

America  with   its  broad  prairies  and   lofty   luonntaius,  its  mag- 
nificent climate  and  ezhanstless  rioa  with  its 
Infinite  possibilities,  alone  was  adapted  to  supply  man's  groin 
need. 

Von   are  familiar   with  the  wondrous  story    of  liberty  in  the 

New  World.    Civil  and  rein  i  has  here  found  an 

abiding  i  lom  of  motion  is  ours.     Out  of  a  free  home 

ear-eyed  science  and  with  it  rapid  transit,  which 
measuring  by  time  makes  our  oonl 

piindpaUttei  of    olden    time.      Freedom   of   thought    is   0 
With  fire  ••  press  and  free  schools  have  come 

overthrow  of  superstition  ing  of  the  barrta 
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ignorance.  Freedom  of  labor  is  ours.  For  a  time  the  foul  blot 
of  slavery  seemed  to  doom  millions  to  the  rod  of  the  taskmaster, 
bat  those  who  gave  themselves  to  America  poured  oat  their 
blood  until  its  red  current  cleansed  all  the  stain.  Freedom  of 
religion  is  oars.  The  stake  and  the  dungeon  are  no  longer 
instruments  of  the  soul's  salvation. 

But  our  freedom  does  not  mean  license  and  lawlessness :  but 
rather  knowledge  of  truth  and  voluntary  obedience  to  all  that  it 
commands. 

What  constitutes  America  of  this  closing  century !  So  many 
square  miles  of  land  and  water !  So  many  millions  of  human 
beings !    Something  more,  much  more  than  all  these  ! 

America  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  It  is  the  meeting  place  of 
the  children  of  men.  It  is  freedom's  home.  It  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  science.  It  is  religion's  sanctuary.  It  is  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  mightiest  material  and  spiritual  forces  are  to 
work  oat  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  lesson  of  the  centuries  is  this.  America  is  not  for  the 
lover  of  gold.  America  is  not  for  the  lover  of  glory.  America 
is  not  for  the  transient  trader.  He  who  comes  seeking  America 
to  make  it  his  means  of  selfish  gain  can  never  prosper  here.  He 
is  not  wanted.  Shipwrecks  and  disappointment  await  him. 
But  to  him  who  comes  to  give  himself  to  America;  who  says  not 
"America  is  mine,1'  but  "I  am  America's";  who  comes  to 
make  for  himself  a  home  in  which  he  may  serve  God  and 
his  fellow-men  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  a  hearty  welcome  is 
given.  To  him  America  opens  wide  her  doors  of  glorious 
opportunity,  whether  he  come  from  Asia  or  Europe,  whether  his 
skin  be  white  or  black  or  yellow. 

And  the  same  principle  applies  to  those  of  us  who  glory  in 
calling  ourselves  native  Americans.  "What  right  have  we  to 
this  landf  The  redman  was  here  centuries  before  us.  The 
Northmen,  the  Spanish,  the  French  have  equal,  if  not  superior, 
rights  of  discovery  with  us.  Our  only  just  claim  to  America  is 
that  we  realize  our  high  calling  and  having  been  intrusted  with 
this  kingdom  of  God  continue  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  thereof. 

Chas.  S.  Walker. 


"HOW  TO  REBUILD  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE." 

BY   EDWIX  MEAD. 

SUCH  is  the  title  of  a  most  remarkable  article  by  Theodore 
Cox  in  the  October  number  of  this  magazine.  Protection- 
ists, as  a  rule,  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  the  decline 
and  almost  annihilation  of  our  merchant  marine.  This  article 
by  Mr.  Cox  is  remarkable  by  reason  of  his  reckless  use  (not  to 
say  abuse)  of  historical  facts,  but  its  most  amazing  feature  is  the 
assertion  that  our  shipbuilding  has  not  been  protected ;  that 
while  all  other  interests  have  had  the  benefit  (?)  of  the  govern- 
ment's fostering  care  "our  merchant  navy  has  been  left  out  in 
the  cold  to  wilt  and  die." 

Here  is  a  unique  and  startling  proposition.  Many  people 
have  been  laboring  under  the  impression  that  shipbuilding  was 
a  thoroughly  protected  industry.  Our  woolen  industry  is  pro- 
tected by  a  tariff  of  100  per  cent  and  upwards.  But  as  we  con- 
tinue to  import  woolens  (some  sixty  millions  of  dollars'  worth  in 
1891  including  wool  unmanufactured)  this  tariff  is  only  partially 
prohibitory.  "Would  Mr.  Cox  venture  to  say  that  the  woolen 
industry  was  not  highly  protected  ? 

Now  suppose  in  place  of  this  partial  prohibition  by  tariffs  we 
substitute  absolute  prohibition  by  special  law,  would  the  woolen 
industry  cease  to  be  "under  the  fostering  care  of  Protection  "  t 
On  the  contrary  would  it  not  become  most  completely  protected 
from  all  foreign  competition  t 

"Well,  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

We  are  absolutely  prohibited  from  buying  foreign  vessels  and 
have  been  for  over  a  century,  and  yet  Mr.  Cox  tells  us  our 
merchant  marine  has  not  had  protection  and  has  died  for  want 
of  it. 

After  100  years  of  prohibition  of  imports  (absolute  protection 
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.{upbuilding  inter*  need  a   high  po1 

■  »vei  I'ur  merchant  murine  engaged  in  t li* •  foreign 
trade.  Do  we  need  farther  proof  that  Protection  is  a  dismal 
failure!     If  so,  turn  back  to  the  history  of  our  country  during 

administration   of   Jefferson.     When    England    was    com- 
mitting  alt  soils  of  depredation*  which  threatened,  and  fin 
in,  the  War  of    1812,  Jefferson  urged  Congress  t«- 
an  embargo  on  English  shipping  as  a  retaliation.     Congress  did 

unl    with    what   result!     That  America   was   injur 
more  than  England.     Jefferson  here  unintrntiniuillt/  showed  tho 
fallacy  of  the   Protectionist   idea  of  trade — especially  foreign 
trade.     The    adoption    of   his   plan   of    retaliation  proved    : 
trade  is  a  mutual  benefit   and  it*  destruction  Or  rearf 
1m*  a  mutual  injury.     If,  then,  complete   Protection  is  an  injury 
Hid  ft  failure,  is  it   possible  that   partial   Protection  such  as  our 
tent  tariffs  give,  is  a  benefit t 
But  our  shipbuilding  interests  are  not  satisfied   wit  i 
nopoly  of    the  home   market ;  they  would  also  like  a  direct 
government   bounty  in  the  shape  of  a  subsidy.     So  Mr.  Cramp 

leers  a   bill  through  (or  partially  through)  the  51st  Con- 
gress to  subsidize  steamship   Unas.     Alter  enduring  abe<> 
Protection  for  a  century  it  is  now  proposed  that  we  go  down  in 
oar  pockets  and  pay  these  shipbuilder*  a  direct  bountj  \m<« 
The  monumental  effrontery  of  such  supp  s  enough 

make  ordinary  beggars  turn  green   with   envy.     .Snreh 
tionism  i   t  li  at   knows  no  limit;  is  an 

creases  the  more  it  feeds. 

Mr.  Toy  says  OUT  merchant  marine   "  prospered  uuder  tho  fos- 
teringcaxe  and  protection"  of  our  absurd  navigation  laws  by 
means  of  which  {with  the  aid  of  a  high  tariff)  we  have 
plished  for  ourselves  what  Great  Britain  through  law  ma), I 

ng  so  long  tried  but  failed  to  accomplish — the  de- 
struction of  our  merchant  marine. 

merchant  navy  prospered.  c,  "until 

the  low  tariff  of  L846  brought  ruin  upon  our  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustries— from  which  date  the  decline  in  our  mer«  >rine 
can  be  traced."     I  do  not  km»w  what  records  Mr.  Cox  has 
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in  \:  but  (lie  reports  of  tbe  government    the  Bureau 

of  >s  Miite  a  different  story.     Such  rep 

the  tonnage  of  our  merchant  marine  engaged  in  the 
trade  In  1810  as  981,000  tons.     In  1MB  after  thirty  re  of 

the  "  foster ing  a U  b  1  which  Mr.  Cox  tells  us  it  prosper) 

its  registers!  tonnage  vru  948,00(1  tons. 

strange  prosperity   that   shows  a  loss  of  3-5,000  tons  ail 

thirty-five   years  of  "Protection"  !     It  may  or  may  not  be  a 

sign  hot  that  thfl  tonnage  of  our  merchant   marine,   eu- 

;ed  in  the  foreign  trade,  readied  the  lowest  point,  since  the 
first  of  the  century,  in  1830  when  the  duties  on  dutiable  j^oods 
amounted  to  63  per  cent  (the  highest  with  one  exception  of  any 
year  in  our  history).  Bui  it  is  certainly  rfgnjfios&l  (and  en- 
tirely contrary  to  Mr.  Cox's  statement  1  that  Mich  tonnage  iwgan 
to  h  ih  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1846  and  steadily 

increased  during  the  fifteen  years  it  was  in  P  toning  nearly 

'J, ."'00,000  tons  iu  1861.  This  is  almost  treble  tlie  tonnage  of 
to-day  and  is  the  high  water  mark  in  the  history  of  our 
mei-  line.      That  thifl  was  due   to  the    1.  ded    l-y 

the  low  tariff  is  proved  by  the  records  of  the  following  years. 
After  thi  >>f  the  big  B  of  ISO]  a  decline  in 

tonnage  set  in  that  has  continued  until  ant     The  reports 

for  the  year  ending  June  :;o.  imii,  give  but  988,719  I 

ed  in  the  foreign  trade,  about  the  Same  as  it  was  eighty-one 
years  before!  Protection,  in  this  instance  seems  to  be  only 
another  name  lor  sutVocatinit — a  slow  death  or  gradual  annihila- 
tion. 

The  total  tonnage  of  our  >■  acta  last  year,  1891 

(Clearances  from  all  portfl  was  18,280,000  tons.  Our  merchant 
marine  carried  only  aboul  ji  per  cent  ox  1,445,000  tons:  The 
inability  of  Protectionists  to  (oily  and  failure  of  their 

mechanical   scheme  to   produce  something  out  of  nothing  and 
r  remarkable  rision  for  seeing  immense  subsidiet  paid  to 

lha&l  marines  is  truly  amazing,      Buefa  BObsi 
largely  a   myth — exist   only   in   the    diseased    imagination    of 
Protectionists.     The  steam  merchant  marine   of  Great  Britain 
a  tonnage  of  over  y}  million  tons. — more  than  three  times 
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blned  ton  similar  vessels  of  all  the  n 

and  America  combined.       Ami  yet  England  pa 
shipbuilders  or  steamship  Urns  except  for  postal  ami  naval  pur- 

^.  She  pays  for  carrying  the  mails  as  does  the  United 
States  and  she  also  pays  for  having  her  merchantmen  m>  bnfli  as 

b  available  for  naval  service  and  requires  them  to  be 
registered  nailer  such  provision  that  she  can  put  theui  into 

lJHVA  'l(N. 

Our  government  has  at  I  i  ided  to  do  the  same  and  the 

two  Eaman  Liners  to  be  shortly  registered  under  the  American 
Sag,  as  well  as  those  to  be  built  by  the  same  company!  will  be 
stered    under  such  postal  and  naval  p  one  as  are  the 

is  built  on  th> 
The  recent  Free  Ship  hill  whereby  the  Iumau  Liuers  were  ad- 
mitted to  American  registry — though  after  our  usual  p. 

OUfftom  of  favoritism — marks  a  new  epoch  in  tii'  of  OOJ 

chant  marine,     it'  it  be  a  fact  that  we  cannot  build  &1 
whj    iu  the  name  of  <-,,!,  ise   should  we  be   prohibited 

from  baying  them  I    Ami  it  is  hen-  we  can  tee  clearly  ti.. 

■•  theory — for  if  anj   advantages  for 

making  certain  articles  we  certainly  need  no  act  of  Congress  to 

compel  us  to  do  so;  ami  if  we  have  no  such  ach  II  is 

iy  idiotic  to  prohibit  us  from  buying  or  to  make  it  to 

bo  bay  such  articles. 

For  the  benefit  of  those,  who.  Like  M  nip- 

hrine  of  high  tariffs  1  will  give  the  teatimm 

who  has  been  a  lifelong  Republican— a  secretary  of  the  treasury 

uuder  three  administrations — Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch.      8] 

the  decline  in  our  merohani  marine  he  says  a  ehieflj 

to  the  high  price  Of  materials  Caused   by  our  high   tariff"  and 

arbaroufl  prohibition"  of  buyu  'ere. 

He  goes  on  t<>  say  that  not  only  shipbuilding  but  the  -•  neral 

prosperity  of  the  country  demands  I   tin*  protective  po 

iff  we  JTUST    have. 

Trade  is  among  the  things  hoped  for  when  we  ore  " 

direct  taxation."* 


»•*  Men  ana:  Measures  of  Haifa  Century."    By  IK^  !**. 
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I  temocratii  Free  I  radar  o 
!hu  of  b  man  of  high  standing  in  tin-  Bepobli- 
■  y.   who   not   only  witnessed  rth  and 

Mi  inn  served  in  t  1 1* *  cabii  three  oi 

Presidents,  Lincoln,  Johnson,  and  Arthur, 

Bat  Protectionists  are  apparently  unable  to 
thing  growing  naturally.      Everything  must  be  developed  by 

Dolant      V  child  housed  up  from  the  invi. 
influence  of  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  and  k  *_*  j  •  t  from  g 

er  physically  or  mentally  by  continued  restraint  will  ' 
weak,  sickly  thing  ready  t«>  expire  upon  the  slightest  proroca 
tion.     A  doctor  of  the  Protectionist  sehool  is  called  in  and  in 
stead  of  treeing  the  child  from  its  bondage,   giving  it  ;l  ohanoe 
tor  it*  Hie,  .in  opportunity  to  nae  strong  under 

natural  oonditione,  be  prescribes  some 

restrictions.     Now  it  :l  Cox  i  child  to  grow  ap  healthy 

and  strong  (all  ol  I  taed  by  unnatural  conditions — 

transgression  of  natal  md  it  is  just   .  a  for  any  in- 

dustry, wind  demands,  t<>  become  strong  and  great     It 

Is  no  more  natural  foi   i  ona  and  health]  man  to  ha 

muscles  than  it   is   for  an  en  t.  and  wealthy 

</x    The  effect  of  protective  tarifl 
sad)  &  nation  is  like  tit.-  affect  of  alcohol  on  a  man.      [nstead  of 
giving  strength  they  both  Lead  to  intoxioation  an 

Mr.  Ooa  repeats  the  bvorite  fottacj   of  Protei  about 

the  high  labor  cost  of  production  iu  America,  and  is  apparently 
imbued  with  the  chronic  superstition  thai  "high  wages  imply 
a  high  labor  cost-1' 

Che  effort  t"  blame  s  i  is  or  (heir  high  wagi 

inability  bo  compete  with  fore  ■■  of  placing  such 

blame  where  it  belongs — on  I  sb,  idiotic,  and  Injurious 

latum   •  !SS— COUS&tOfc  ■  ions 

and  tics.    Tl  i  ce  from 

rii"  talk  of  some  of  our  politicians  and   of  such   wi 

Mr.  Cox  is  that  nothing  would  ever  prosper  without  tin-  assist' 

ice  of  government  and  that  such  aid  Is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
make  the  most  unprofitable  buaim  -ess.     Iu  their  in- 
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partisan   zeal   they  fa 

posit  ■  ■ator,  which  has  created  all  our  proa- 

Eld  to  ti.i> political  Fetiehthey  bow  down  and  g 
tin-  i  and  forever*     They  give  no  credit  to  foe  bounty 

of  nature,  which  haa  given  us  b  sail  md  i  climate  which  will 
grow  almost  anything;  timber,  Iron,  coal,  copper,  gold, 
silver  iu  most   extravagant   abundance  ;  natural   means- 
portation  unequaled  in  the  world.     They  give  no  credit  to  the 
Intelligence,  the  energy,  bha  capacity  for  work,  and  the  mar 
ous  achievements  iu  the   invention  of  labor-saving  machinery 
for  which  the  American  people  are  so  famous  the  world  OVttr. 

The  plea  that  our  high  Lab  og  the 

competition  oi  Europeans,  cannot  stand.    Mr.  M«< 
a  six  years'  residence   in   England   and   after   a   careful  study 
Of  production  ah  A    dollar  will   purchase  as  D 

service  in  maun  in  the  United  States  as  in  Euglat 

And  England,  l>e  it  remembered,  is  our  chief  foreign  com 

Further  proof  iudorsing  the  same  conclusions  i^  fornlsl 
all  scientific  students  of  the  sutyoct    I  -will  cite  but  one— a  man 
who  haa  probably  made  the  most  careful  and  elaboi 
the  cost  of  production,  both  here  and  abroad,  of  any  investigator, 

Mr.  J.  Scboenltot",  a  New  Sort   manufacturer,  in  hi 
Keports  as  consul  aud  Bpeclal  United  States  commia;  •  in- 

quire  into  the  economy  of  production,  as  well  aa  in  b 
elab  trkfi   upon   economic   subjects,  furnishes  abum 

proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  McCulloi  i  -  statement    \xx\ 
gating   a    ion-   list   of   the  principal   indnstriea  i 
the  in  mauufacturing  L-.  usually  as  low  in  the  l'i 

tea  as  in  England.    In  many  i  it  is  lower,  not* 

-in-  the  old  thai  the  rateofwagee  here  is  much  higl 
abroad.     This  le  due  to  our  improved  machinery  and 
used  in  production  and  the  Lnfc  and  cone 

ness  of  American  workmen.     Is  any  furth-  y  to 

show  that  our  high  tariff  is  not  and  cannot  be 
the  wage-earner  j  thai  whatever  stands  In  the  wayofpn 
it  is  not  the  wage  earner  or  his  high  wages! 

Edwis  M  i 


THE  FOUNDATION  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  INDE- 
PENDENCE. 

BY  ALLEN  R.   FOOTE. 

"  Self-preservation  Is  the  first  law  of  nature." 
Self-perfection  is  the  supreme  duty  of  life. 

THE  possession  of  manly  attributes,  natural  or  acquired, 
that  render  an  individual  superior  to  his  fellows  is,  for 
him,  a  means  of  protection.  The  possession  of  such  attributes 
enlarges  the  area  of  his  sphere  of  freedom  and  establishes  his 
independence.  In  the  contact  of  man  with  man,  that  man  is 
best  protected  whose  individual  powers  or  resources  are  such 
that  he  needs  no  legal  protection.  The  statement  in  its  briefest 
formula  is  :     Me  is  best  protected  who  needs  no  protection. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  a  nation  do  not  differ  in  principle 
from  the  rights  and  duties  of  individuals.  If  self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  self-perfection  is  the  supreme  duty 
of  life  for  individuals,  the  principle  of  perpetuating  and  per- 
fecting existence  is  also  the  fundamental  law  of  nations.  A  na- 
tion is  a  legal  person,  a  group  of  individuals  organized  into  a 
body  politic  for  the  purpose  of  serving  in  the  most  practicable 
manner  the  well-being  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

A  nation  must  achieve  political  independence  in  order  that  it 
may  exist.  Having  gained  political  independence,  its  duty  of 
self-preservation  demands  that  it  shall  use  every  means  it  can 
command  to  acquire  industrial  independence  ;  in  no  other  way 
can  it  serve  in  the  most  practicable  manner  the  well-being  of  its 
citizens.  In  efforts  to  achieve  or  maintain  political  independ- 
ence, all  loyal  citizens  fuse  their  individual  powers  and  inter- 
ests and  stand  as  a  unit  for  the  integrity  of  the  nation.  In 
efforts  to  acquire  or  maintain  industrial  independence,  it  is  no 
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&  patriotic  duty  for  all  citizens  t<>  fuse  their  individual  in 
stand  as  a  emit  for  the  vital  priui 
industry  shall  be  fully  protected.     This  principle  is  as 

industrial  Independence  as  the  principle  tli  citizen  shall 

owe  allegiance  to  do  other  nation  is  to  political  independ£ 
A  system  of  national  economy  can  lw  founded  only   upon   the 
principle  of  national  protection  for  the  industries  of  tin 

A   system  of  American   economy  is  as  essentia]  to  American 
industrial  independence,  as  was.  or  is.  a  system  of    Ajneri 
civil  government  to  American  political  independent 

An  Americau  economic  system,  based  upon  the  prinoipl. 
protection  for  American  ■  ■  -.  will  aoeqoaJ 

conditions   under   which    commodities  are  produced 
changed   that    an    undue    advantage    cannot    be  gained    i 

moditaea    of   domestic    production   by  the  import 
similar    commodities    of   foreign    production.      The    p 
application  of  an  economic  principle  to  secure  a  definite 
is  both  a  science  and  an  art.     Properly  to  apply  the  prinelp] 
American  protection  for  Americau  industries,  economic  science 
must  show  what  industries  art-  unable  to  protect  themselves 

degree   of    their    disability.     Boonomic    art    must    devise 
us  of  supplying  the  protection  required  and  ma) 
it  effectual 

(actors  of  industrial  protection  ma]  iped  into  three 

grand  divisions  and  known  as  natural,  Ir/jtif,  and  Amu 

Natural  protection  may  include,  not  only  the  pi 
fixed   by  nature,   but  the  acquired   << 
progress  made  in  science,  art,  government,  the  accumulate: 
the  past,  and  all  collateral  effects  of  legislation  and  adttiniE 
don,  especially  the  stability  i  acy  and  the  ma 

nance  of  the  principle  <>i"  protection. 

Legal  protection  may  include  only  the  direct  import  dol 
posed  by  law. 

American  protection  is  the  result  of  economic   condil 
equalized  that  The  production  of  domestic  commodit 
at  no  disadvantage  in  the  American  market  >por- 
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t.ition  of  similar  eom  i  of  foreign  production.     Ameri 

protection  may  be  wholly  natural,  wholly  legale  or  a  combina- 
tion of  natural  and  legal  protection.  Commodities  produced 
under  conditions  requiring  no  legal  protection,  enjoy  American 
protection  that  LB  exclusive);  natural.  This  is  the  most  stable 
and  effective  form  of  protection;  it  Is  established  by  eonditi 
that  Ealative  enactments.     Wlien  legal  i 

tection  Ea  granted  to  an  industry  in  order  to  supply  an  existing 
deficiency,  the  object  is  to  enable  such  Industry  so  to  \»  i 

i  that  it  can  gain  the  conditions  of  full  natural  protection. 
To  secure  such  an  object,  tin-  legal  protection  granted  mnst  be 
ample  ai  the  outset)  and  there  must  be  do  uncertainty  as  to  its 

Continuance,      Tin-  perfection  of  an  industry  is  a  gradual  dovel- 

opmenl  ;    the    degree   of  legal   protection  granted  should   be 
lessened  iis  the  degree  of  perfection  Increase!)  until  the  degree  of 

full  natural  protection  lfl   reached,  at    which   point   all    ueeessitv 
egal  protection  will  cease*     This  process  may  be  Ulnatrated 
by  tin*  following  diagram  : 


Natural  Prob 

Legal 


0    lu    120   30    Jo    50   60    70   80   00  |ihi 
loo   90   so   70   60   60   40   80   20    10     0 


American  Protection 


UMl  P»0  100  HMI  H-.  1IM)  1IH!  KH.l  in,,  1(MM^> 


The  principle  of  protection  is  fundamental :  without  it**  appli- 
on  the  forms  umot   exist.     If  being  is  living,  then 

every  in  Ing  tiling  i>  !  I  b_\  the  natural  Laws  of  Its  l>    i 

to  use  ot  us  at  its  < imand  act  only  to  perpetuate 

existence  but  to  develop  its  being  to  the  best  of  which  ll 
capable.      Laws,    customs,   and  opinions  designed  to  pr< 
individuate  in  their  rights  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness'1  are  measures  far  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
!!.    Etachlaws,  customs,  ami  opinions  have  been  found 
became  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fed  that  in- 
dividual rights  are  besl  protected  when  exercised  with  a  due 
rd    for  the  similar  rights  of  others.      Govej nments  are 
instituted    with   the  intention   of   so  controlling    Unequal    indi- 
vidual powers  that  they  may  i>e  exercised  without   abridg 
\\  individual  rights.     That  government  which  induces  the 
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tallest  exercise  of  unequal  Individual  |  aiitting 

tlie   least   abridgment   of  equal   individual    rights,   secures   the 
.  irst   individual   freedom. 

The  power  of   government   is  tbe  colh  ower  of  all 

Hidividu  ;  groups  of  Individuals  subject  t<>  it 

ivernment  cannot  fulfill  the  purpose  tor  which  it  uted 

unlec  dual  interests  axe  served  through  tin*  proniol 

public    interests,     There  is  ni    i  -ace  of  opinion  regarding 

the  desirability  of  knw  ilitieal  Independence.     Mi 

should  be  none  regarding  the  dean  tn  industrial 

independence.     There  isadlflerenoe  of  opinion  regarding 
methods  by  which  Ai.  udustrial  independenoe  ma)  h 

ed.     Tin >se  engaged  in  Che  production  of  OOmmOditieA  enjoy- 
ing full  natural  protection,   object  to  legal  pi 
individual  ii  ire  served   through  such  a  promotion   of 

public  good.     They  fail  to  see  that  A  ii  inde- 

pendence cannot  be  acquired  and  mainta 
securing  the  industrial   independenoe  of  indl 
Ajnerican  political  Independenoe  was  achieved  and  is  ina 
through  relieving  its  citizens  from  allegiance  to  other  aul 
Industries   are    individual        When    an    American   industr 
developed  BO   that   it   enjoys  full   natural   protection    it    i^   fully 
Amei icanizedj  just  as  a  foreigner,   who,  alter  residing   in  this 
country  a  sufficient  time,  on  renouncing  all' 

government    and    Subscribing    to    an   oath   of  ■■  ■   lo  this 

govt  becomes   a    naturalized  citizen.     Thk  r   <>f 

citizenship    serves    individual    interests   and   pron 

peats;  but  fox  this,   it   would  not  occur.     The   Individ 

Is  to  secure  industrial  as  well  as  political  indepen 
Fo  moaonre  can  be  properly  applied  for  the  legal  proi 

ently  and  oontiui 
th-    difference  between    the  economic  conditions   nnder   wl 
commodities  are   produced.      The   degree   of    legal    pi 
must  vary  with  the  variation  In  the  degree,  of  natural  pri 
tiun.     Under  sw  :  Mes   prill   be  continually 

dropping  out  of  the  list  of  the  legally    pj 
OOmxnOditiee  will  be  continually   entering  the   list,  con 
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their  course  of  development,  to  be  pursued  until  bhey  nan 
graduate  with  the  degree  of  full  natural  proicction. 

The  adjustment  of  economic  differences,  like  the  settlement  ol 
trade  hulauces,  is  an  ever  recurring  contingency  and  can  be 
properly  done  011I3  bj  tta  ace  of  a  thoroughly  organ] 

and  permanent  eommteion  of  proper  authority  to  investigate 
and  verify  the  farts.  Fiat  adjustments  ran  ueves  be  productive 
of  the  bighec  of  good  I  thej    must  necessarih 

uncertain  and  unequitable.    Bo  long  as  the  cy  In 

i  of  any  degi  -  itection,  the  grant  tag  of  teg  J  pro- 

tection, must  bet1  !  policy  of  American  people,  if  Bach 

industry  is  to  Income  Ann  i  d.  and  if  Amt-i  i.  |  is  to  !>•'- 

industrially  free.  Complete  American  Industrial  iudependenci- 
will  be  achieved  when  all  commodities  used  in  America,  the 
domestic  production  of  which   is  not  prohibited  by   natural 

causes,    are   prodllOftd    In    America    irithottt   lefftU  ftrott  t  tin/t. 

Vmerican  protection  for  American  industries,  adopted  as   the 

unchanging  policy  of  Hie  kmerieao  people,  will  Inevitably  lead 

to  American  industrial  supremacy.  For  such  a  consummation 
tin*  support  of  every  loyal  American  citizen  maybe  consistently 
requested. 

ttrioui  protection  is  the  revolt    of  the  application  of  k 
protection,  granted  to  make  good  any  fin  natural  pro- 

taction,    for  tlie  purpose  of  securing  the  development  of  • 
individual  Industry  to  the  full  stature  of  Ajb  adependtt 

that  condition  in  which  an  Indi  i  legal  protection 

because  it  needs  none.     An  Amerii  f  economy  can  be 

founded  only  npon  an  unchanging  policy  of  Vmerican  protec- 
tion. The  fa<-t  iliai  legal  protection  is  needed,  the  degree  oJ 
Bach  protection  required,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  may  be 
reduced  until    it  entirely    disappears   mod   be  established   by 

tifn-  investigation.      The  administration  of  legal  protection 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  those  interested  in  the 
must  be  td"  perfection  of  economic  art     E&verj  reaa 

dingthe  protection   musL  be   noted,  every    method  indn 

bj  which  differences  in  economic  as  may  be  ... 

must  be  fully  developed,  everj  degree  of  progress  gained  i  ■ 
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i  reBpoiuhng  redu- 
tinn  granted.     All  statements  apon  whloh  snch  action  Ea  bas 

K5tB  by  which  Mich  a  policy  s  c.nsunuimtion, 

are  proper  subjects  tor  determination  by  a  commission,     i 

dn  to  economic  oonditioos,  nol  legislative  principles     The 

I  munition    of  fad    is  ■  judicial,    n 
The  ftndi  ion  properly  organized  and  equipped 

i"  collect  evidence  regarding  the  degree  of  legal   prol 
needed  for  any  spi  mmodity  in  order  to  establish 

ductiou  in  America,  and  the  rate  at  which  such  legal  protection 
can  Ik*  reduced  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  p  made  in 

establishing  the  industry,  will  be  ids  to  pi  loo. 

The  recommendations  of  such  a  commission  will  be  based  on  a 
full  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  scientifically 
and  in   accordance  with   well-defined   principles  of    \ 
economy.     The  commission  will   always    I  the 

people  aud  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  and  exemplifies! 
definite  economic  policy  of  vital  interest  to  the  wi 
It  should  Ih*  above  sections  and  uninfluenced  bj   the  e?  i 
61    party  politics.       Us  perWtmA  ahonid  be  BOCA  as  to  commund, 
not  only  the  respect  of  Americans,  but  the  confidence  01  the 
world.     The  importance  of  snch  a  commission  to  the  Indus! 
of  this  country  is  beyond  computation.     It  is  second  on! 
irrevocable  affirmation  by  the  American  people  thai   Ehey   will 
protect  the  honor  of  the  Am<:ne:iu  Elaft  the  dignity  1 
citizenship,  and  the  Independence  of  American  bid  -  all 

Blow  and  in  all  proper  ways.     The  value  of  such  a  comi 
Biou  is  in  the  Stability  it  will  give  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  production  of  protected  commodities  can  be  6N 

a  of  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  people  that  snch  condil 
just  and  right. 

dearly  defined  principles  for  carrying  out  a  fixed  econoi 
policy  of  American  protection  will  In*  a  triumph   for  1  he   people 

id  only   in    Importance    to   the   establishment    of  maul' 
suffrage,  and  a  gold  currency.     When  an    American  econo 
policy  is  so  fixed,  then  the  American  people  will  Rrsl  realize  the 
full  measure  of  their  st  rengl  h,  the  true  prestige  of  the  1 1  m  top 
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the  republic     induced  by  tie'  proclamation  of  manhood 

acknowledging  no  authority  except  bu 

be  repealed  by  authority  of  the  people,  tndiriduals  have  come  to 

America  by  millions  to  stand  with  uncovered  heads  and  Uplifted 
bands  ami  receive  their  baptism  of  personal  liberty;  subject*  no 
long-  bare  become  men  among  men.     Kings  ami  subjects 

are  buried  together  at  all  entrances  to  this  realm  of  manhood. 
Through  this  movement  of  the  producers  of  wealth,  all  nations 
have  paid  tribute  to  America.  Induced  by  the  proclamation  of 
a  settled  policy  of  American  protection  far  American  industries, 
not  individual*  alone,  but  masters  of  industries  with  all  their 
belongings  will  come  to  America  to  gain  positions  of  advantage 
from  which  to  command  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Protected  by  oceans  on  the  east  and  oceans  on  the  west,  the 
commerce  <>i  a  hemisphere  is  oun  by  right  of  location.  Pro- 
tected by  freedom  from  traditions,  Inquests,  and  hereditary  I 

I  bind  the  present  to  the  rule  of  the  dead  past)  the  !<■ 
ligeuce  of  the  ages  is  ours  by  right  to  learn  and  to  utilize  it. 
Protected  l«y  ;i  nation  Earn  resulting  from  the  owner- 

ship of  the  government  by  the  people,  inspired  by  aspirations 
for  national  perfection  asameansofsecuringindivubi.il  well- 
being^  American  ideas.  American  institutions,  and  American 
industries  will  become  s.iliilitiei].  multiplied,  and  expanded,  until 
their  influence  is  fell  b\  all  nations. 

The  commercial  ami  industrial  supremacy  of  the  world  \>  OUTS 
by  right  of  our  ability  to  acquire  it.  Our  conquests  will  be 
m:t'lc,  not  by  force  of  arms  but  by  gifts  of  food  and  raiment  | 
not  by  subjugation  to  foreign  authority,  but  b\  example  of  larger 
liberty ;  not  by  sword  and  flame,  but  by  transferring  the  burdens 
of  labor  to  nerveless  machinery  and  bringing  the  light  of  pros- 
perity to  the  peoples  who  exchange  commodities  with  us  on  the 
basis  of  equalized  economic  conditions. 

The  power  to  achieve  political  indepeudei  i  -1  U  a  place 

among  nations.     The  power  to  maintain   national  unity  gained 
us  a  rank  equal  with  the  greatest.     The  power  Jo  pa\  OW 
lions  in  gold,  gained  mlmission  for  our  securities  to  the  favor  of 
the  ablest  financiers  of  the  world.     The  power  to  protect  our  in- 
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dnstries,  If  properly  used,  will  gain  foa  d  indep* 

ence  and  supremacy. 

Willi  a  gold  currency  and  the  command  of  a  volume  of  o> 
merce  on  this  hemisphere  large  enough  to  utilize  to  their  limit 
aO  ecouo  ^s's  iif  production,  we  can  squall 

conditions  with  competing  industries  wherever  (hey  may  exist 

With   domestic  peace  assured  and  foreign  wars  impossible  j 
with  the  increaaii  I  for  man  by  man.  and  the  recognition 

of  true  principles  of  govcmun-m  and  sound  economy  by  the 
people,  we  are  ready  to  commence  the  industrial  conquest  of  the 

i-l. 

The  end  of  government  by  kings  and  emperors  is  proclaimed 
by  the  success  of  government   by  the  people.     A  - 
when  a  free  man  is  born.     The  policy  of  manhood  sufirug 

er  b  debatabl  on  to  Lmerica.     Wither  should  be  the 

policy  of    American  protection  for    Lmerican  industries.      \\ 
this  policy  definitely  settled,  the  work  of  applying  the  principle 

elating  conditions  can  !>e  nndertaken  with,  the  oonfldeno 
an  Bflsared  suo 

The  legal  protection  afforded  by  e  ned 

to  form  the  basis  far  scientifically  developed  system 
protection  and  American  economy.     Starting  with  - 
they  now  exist,  no  further  example   i 

protection  by  fiat  enactments  without  propel    invest 
should  ever  be  found  upon  our  statute  books. 
should  be  individualized  and  dealt  with  solely  with  the  \ 
defining  the  economic  conditions  which 
gn  count i 

The  first  action  should  be  prop*  hust  the  rate  of 

protection  so  as  to  secure  the  a  tu  protei 

more  nor  no  less.    Ti  isure  should  be  b 

within  what  period  of  time  those  interested  in  the  produ 

immodity  can  perfect  their  industry  so  as  bo  transfer  it  to  the 
list  of  commodities  enjoying  full  natural   protection  and 
proclaim   Us   independence  of  legal  protection;    il  trial 

freedom. 

D  commodities  produced   under  economic  condU 
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m!  from  legal  protection  will  .it  •  rmpetition 

with  foreign  commodities  la  the  marketa  of  the  world. 

The   more  m  produced,  the  greater  their 

•  ty  Mid  the  larger  their  volume,   the   greater  will  be  the 
>wer  of  American  exports  and  imports  to  control  the  carrying 

le  of  the  oceans.    The  more  we  produce  to  better  advai 
than  other  nations,  the  more  we  can  buy  from  them  of  those 
things  which   we   cannot  produce.     Closely  allied  with   cost  of 
production  is  cost  of  exchange.     Bverj  -rain  made  in  economic 
internal  transportation  and  terminal  charges,  every  gain  made 
in  placing  ocean  carrying  trade  under  the  Amerioan  flag,  e\ 
gain  made  iu   the  stability  of  American  currency  and  BOOno 
t-'Midiiions  as  affected  bv  gOYemmental  action,  [a  again  for  in- 
dustrial Lndepende&e.     Natural  protection,  that  probation  which 
dent  of  go  Mat  interference)  includes,  not  only 

the  primal  conditions  foed  by  nature,  hut  tin-  acquired  condi- 
tions resulting  from   program  mad-  art,  and  govern* 

■■■.  and  the  economic  ^tnngth  resulting  from  the  a< 
tions  of  :  is  the  most  stable,  the  most  effective 

i  of  protection.    It  is  the  protection  afforded  by  sup< 
intelligence,  skill,  and  resources;    It  is  the  protection  of  which 
manly  men  are  justly  proud. 

Legal  protection  is  a  cover  for  weakness.     The  greater  the  de- 
gree of   such    proteetlOD    demanded,    the   greater  the   weakness 
confessed.     What  more  worthy  the  united  effort  of  Amarl 
citizens  than  tin-  patriotic  duty  of  eliminating  all   weakness 
from  American  industries  and  assisting  them  to  reach,  within 

tmrte-st  time  possible,  the  degree  of  full  natural  protection, 
in  which  there  is  no  element  of  legal  protection,  no  element  of 
weakness?  To  do  this  the  principle  of  American  protection  for 
American  industries,  must  be  shed  as  a  fixed  feature  of 

on  American  economic  policy,  urn  ;  -le  as  is  the  feature  of 

manhood  sum  i   din  Ax  -Mtical  policy,  and  the  applica- 

tion of  the  principle  must  cease  to  be  need  as  the  football  of 
party  politics.  This  can  be  done  by  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mi— ion  tO  Collect    information   for  -,  and   to  indicate,  as 

result  of  continued  scient.  Hon,  what  the  rn?- 
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legal  protection  should  be  properly  to  equalize  domestic  and 
foreign  economic  conditions,  and  the  rate  at  which  it  should  be 
decreased  to  keep  pace  with  industrial  development. 

Viewed  in  its  logical  meaning  and  sequence,  the  demand  for 
American  protection  for  American  industries  is  a  demand  for 
American  industrial  independence.  To  the  consummation  of 
such  a  result,  the  co-operation  of  every  loyal  American  citizen 
may  be  consistently  requested  and  should  be  enthusiastically 
given. 

Allen  R.  Foote. 


CHASING  A  POLITICAL  I'llWI'mi. 
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IT  is  nothing  new  in   the   history   of  American   politic*  for 
tone  classes  of  people  to  be  in  full  chase  ail  atton 

especially  to  the  supposed  interest  of  the  classes  as  against  the 
remainder  of  the  world.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  occasionally 
the  workingmen  anil  the  farmers  have  felt  railed  npon  to  organ- 
i/e  for  their  own  advancement  through  political  parties,  and  w> 
are  not  astonished  even  at  the  alliance  of  these  two  classes,  for, 
with  all  thai  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  them,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  both  el  liases  are  too  busy  in  their  everyday  vocation  to 
master  the  mysteries  of  politic-  ur  i<>  follow  out  to  their  logical 
conclusions  the  various  theories  which  ambitious  men  hold  out 
t<-  them  to  win  their  support. 

Just  uow,  while  the  farming  and  laboring  classes  are  allies  in 
the  support  of  the  People's  party  phantom,  it  la  worth  our 
while  to  analyse  the  issues  presented  by  this  new  combination 
and  learn  whether  or  not  they  are  worthy  and  susceptible  of 
execution. 

The    People's  party   :  dy  of  three  classes  of 

men  -  whom  we  will  accredit   honesty  of  purpose. 

cheerAllly  make  this  concession,   for  never  has  there  been 
issue  presented  Of  BO  Odious  :t  nature  that   there   was  wanted   a 
company  <>f  people  ready  to  indorse  it  honestly. 

The  main  element  in  this  new  consolidation  of  the  discont 
is  the  farming  class,  and  they  come  forward  with  demands  for 
class  legislation  that  implies  nothing  leffi  than  the  welding  of 
Whole  farming  element    into  a  commune  whose   prosperity  shall 
be  fostered  at  the  expense  of  -ill  other  classes  of  people.     They 
are  as  loud   in  condemnation   oft  SS  .iu\    Other 

portion  of  our  people.     With  very  much  discrimination  they 
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point  t"  if  the  special  le - 

.  :it  of  tnanuJ  i  railroads,  the  banks,  and  ot 

favored  classes,  but  instead  of  demanding  the 
evil  of  they  demand  the  extension   of 

legislation  In  its  rankest  form  tor  their  benefit 

An-iiiiH'  prominent  olaee  of  people  who  have  (locked  Into 
People's  party    is   the  workinguien  of  the.  cities.     They    have 
gone  into  tin-   party   for  a   purpose,    hut.  unfortunately    iheir 
demands  are  not  dearly  defined.      While  they  constitute  an  im- 
portant element    in   the  army  of  discontent,   few  of  theui   have 
ever  advanced  far  enough  in  reasoning  to  learn  their  own  wi 
The\  have  an  nndeflned  Idea  that  tiling  are  not  just  as 
should  !>••.  and  because  their  education  has  never  reached  the 
investigation  of  the  principles  of  civil  government,  their  \ 
are  the  more  dangerous,     [ike  the  t  who  Indorse 

enhtreaanry  scheme,  they  are    oommunists,  but  tl 
communism  is  of  a  far  more  radical  char  teter  than  tin-  fan- 
conception  of  it     Not  only  would  they  have  warehouses  ei 
lished  by  the  government ;  they  would  also  have  th<  iment 

hire   all  the   men   of  the   nalion,    paying   them    uniform    wage*, 
■whether  or  not   tin*  government   lias   use   for  their  labor.     The 

t  majority  of  them  even  go  to  the  extreme  point  oi 
tin*  government  to  seize  everj  acre  of  land  in  the  coontrj 
divide    it    among    all    tlie    people.      Phe    writer   of  thifl 
judges  the  principles  of  the  workingmen  by  the  ase  is  of 

fifteen   years  of  membership    in    typographic*]    CniOUS.      H 
believed  to  he  within  the  troth  to  Bay  that  three  fourths 
members  of  trade  unions  are  radical  communists.     Then  its* 
the  height  of  absurdity  tor  the  farmers  <••  ally  them  ith  a 

tneo  whose  main  object  in  the  alliai  1  on 

the  people  Of  the  nation  to  confiscate  the  farmers*  land. 

But  even  if  we  ignore  the  diiferenees  between  these  two  i 
on  the  point  of  communism,  it  will  seem  that  the  two  'lasses 
are  naturally  and  inevitably  arrayed  against  each  other, 
principal  product  of  the  farmer  is  wheat,  and  the  principal  com- 
petitors of  the   Lmerioan   torn  pie  of   India  and 
Russia.     To  succeed  and  prospi  r,                        D  farmer  is  forced 
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to  fa  -  tiown  to  the  point  admitting  of  i  ■  m.    The 

aing  man  bits  ao  income  bat  his  wages.     His  whole  pros- 
-  ability  »«•  keep  np  the  price  of  lab 

ie  prosperity  of  the  fanner  depends  on  his  ability  to  1  • 
down  the  price  of  labor,  and  as  the  matter  of  labor  Is  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  to  both  classes,  we  could  expect   V 
instantaneous   mid   complete  rupture  in  the  People's  party  the 
very  moment  it  undertook  to  execute  Hie  principle.-*  which  it  has 
indorsed. 

There  is  a  third  element  in  the  Peopled  patty  that  adds  to  the 
complexity  of  1 1 1  < -  quest  ion  of  the  stability  of  the  party.  Refer- 
ence  is  had  b  ilver  miners,  and   OGomstentlj  enough  tlie\ 

ie  forward  with  a  communistic  scheme  to  induce  the  govern- 
'  t<»  buy  all  the  silver  they  may  produce  at  a  fancy  fig 
fleas  of  whether  the  government  has  need  of  the  silver. 
Thus  the   People's  party  calls  our  attention  to  three  classes, 
each  ned  with  Legislation  which  it  demands  at  ill- 

pense  of  all  other  classes,  and  each  *  anding  that  > 

organized  ommune  to  prey  upon  all  <>ii"  i 

\\V  i  thai  til.-  principles  enunciated  by  the  leadi 

the  People's  party,  while  advocated  i  »\  honest  men  in  the  into 
of  honest  men.  are  tin-  moat  odious  ever  presented  bj  an 
and   \w-  believe,   moreover,   that   the  elae 
Inevitably  antagonistic  and   the   partj  based  on  a   foundation 

Which  mnsl  of  DOCeSfiitS  give  way  at   tli»-  very  instant  an\  si  rain 

uadeupon  it.    This  is  wbj  w<   believe  that  the  !uemi>ersof 

the  party  are  ML 

Bui  we  believe  that   ti  grave  en 

and  those  ei  ron  are  almo  i  d  upon  i 

legislation.    No  physician  would  feed  his  pate 
to  cure  th.  cholera!    No  statesman  should  prescribe  class le 
latiou  a-   i  lefor  th*'  evBs  resultant  from  tion. 

be  task  of  repealing  the  Laws 

i ally  desigued  to  contribute  bo  classes  at  the  expense  of  the 

general   public.     Hon    can    we    do    thisl    We  cannot   do    it 

tlirough  the  Democratic  party,  tor  loud- mouthed  as  that  par; 

when  out  of  power,  it  i-  aa  subservient  to  the  money  rings  when 
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in  power  as  any  party.  "We  cannot  do  it  through  the  Republi- 
can party,  for  the  policy  of  that  party  has  been  to  placate  to  the 
utmost  the  greed  of  great  corporations.  "We  cannot  do  it 
through  the  People's  party,  for  that  party  comes  into  existence 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  advancing  class  legislation. 

But  there  is  a  party  coming  into  power  which  represents  the 
best  and  highest  type  of  American  citizenship,  and  which 
makes  its  advances  upon  the  broadest  and  soundest  platform 
upon  which  any  party  ever  stood.  It  can  be  done  through  the 
Prohibition  party,  and  that  party  alone  ;  a  patty  which  repre- 
sents no  class,  but  a  whole  and  united  nation. 

E.  P.  Howe. 


THE  MODERN  PEACE  MOVEMENT. 

BY  ALFRED  H.    LOVE,   PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSAL  PEACE  UNION. 

AS  magnetism  and  electricity  may  be  considered  by  scientists 
the  coming  forces,  the  problem  being  their  application,  so 
the  divinity  and  spirituality  of  God's  creation,  as  found  in  man, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  undeveloped  dynamics  of  practical  and 
universal  peace. 

The  marvelous  advance  made  in  science  calls  for  commensurate 
progress  in  morals.  With  a  higher  civilization  comes  the 
demand  for  a  clearer  recognition  of  true  religious  principles, 
which  some  may  call  Christian,  but  which  all  will  recognize  as 
the  revelations  of  truth  within  every  human  being. 

The  more  knowledge  we  have  of  each  other,  the  more  we  dis- 
cover there  is  a  magnetic  influence  among  mankind ;  we  suffer 
the  same  pains  and  rejoice  in  the  same  joys;  and  common 
sympathy  and  brotherhood  awaken  the  strongest  force  of  our 
nature,  the  very  electricity  of  peace. 

In  this  spirit  of  an  inspired  and  vitalized  manhood  and 
womanhood,  the  common  sense  of  the  day  has  declared  for  the 
removal  of  mere  profession,  and  demands  the  application  of 
reason  and  affection,  with  which  to  realize  our  ideals  and 
professions. 

what  is  peace! 

The  highest  thought  of  the  age  is  that  peace  is  the  sum  of  all 
virtues,  and  the  boldest  and  bravest  position  of  the  peacemaker 
is  that  the  right  is  always  possible.  The  Creator  would  not  en- 
dow us  with  power  to  conceive  a  condition  better  than  that  in 
which  we  live,  without  giving  us  ability  to  attain  it 

The  teaching  of  the  philosopher,  the  song  of  the  muse,  the 
prayer  of  the  preacher,  long  ago  paid  all  homage  to  peace. 
Peace  was  regarded  alone  of  the  angels  and  for  some  fancied 
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millennium.      It   bad   been    i         '  with  sickly 

and  lied  with   kindness.      In   the   utilitarianism  o: 

nineteenth  century,  there  cornea  a  downright  positive  demon 

be  what  we  approve,  and  if  peace  be  the  Ideal  of  pi 

must  harness  the  oommoti  senae  of  the  period  and  employ 

actual  agencies  thai  ire  possess,  for  ite  realization. 

The  modern  peace  movement  therefore  says  :     The  Utopias 
yesterday  are  the  actualitiefl  of  to-day  and  the  possibilities  <■ 
morrow.      Our   ideals   are   our   choicest   '  and,    « 

Invested  with  reason  and  tact,  bear  compound  in  The 

mod'  timonies  of  I  .  ious 

of  Friends,  announced  oveff  two  huudred  ye 
awakening  of  ■•  principles. 

OHGAMZATIOX   OF   PJ 

The  first  pt  oerioa  by  "William 

Ellery  Gbantting  and  Noah  V  In    L814, 

the  English  Peace  Sodetg  was  formed  by  William  Allen 
Joseph  Tregelies  Price :  a  direct  result  "t"  a  declaration  of  « 
pendanos  thai   comprehended  ad  Independence  oi  ideas,   that 
William  Penn  had  already  announced,  when  :  ;  in  the 

Bill  of  Bights  of  the  Commonwealth  sylvanla 

human  authority  can  in  any  case  whatsoever  control  or 
with   the   rights  of  oonsc  These  were  followed  bj    the 

treaty  of  peace  signed  w  Paris,  1815,  and  by  peace 
Raw   York  and  Ohio  in  1815,   tCaasaohueetta  In  1816,   KUode 
Wand  and  Blaine  in  1817,  which  societies  unite 
American    Peace   Society,    of  which   Benjamin    F.     : 

now  the  faithful  secrel 

Iu  1816  a  peace  society  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  of  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  lent.     In  all  bhest 

was  Created   Which   Was  needed   Bfl  a  forerunner  of  that   holder 
enunciation   of  principle,  whose  advocates  were   regarded 
non-resistants  and  among  whom   were  found   William   ttoyd 

rifion,  BHhn  Burritt,  Lydia  Maria  child,  Henrj  0. 
Adin  Ballon.  William  Ladd.  and  Lucretia  Mutt,  and  which  gave 
bo  peace  in  different  parts  of  the  CJniti  i 

While  this  was  going  on  in  America  there  was  on  the  com 
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Europe  a  corresponding  awakening  bo  the  new  civilization. 
In  France  "LaSoeiete*  de  Morale  Gfarietienne*'   w  tized 

with  the   Due   de  Boohefoacaold*Lianooart  as  its  pn 
with    Lamaa  tine,    Guizot,    Oarnot,    DuohAtel,    and    other*  as 
supporters.     In  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Frankfort,  Peace  *  ongri 
were  beld.     Daniel  O*0otmell  and  Richard  Oobden  dar- 

ing for  peace  principles  and  the  work  was  carried  on  by  Henry 
Richard,  ftL  P.,  ad,  who  visited  in  behalf  of  peace 

arbitration  the  cities  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna]  Festh,   D 
LelpsiO]    Munich,     Frankfort]     Bruaa  >.     Breii 

The    Hague,     \msterdain,   I  Borne,    I  I 

Ventoe,  Milan,  Turin. 

PEAGS   PROFESSION   Tl>n;i>. 

All  this  peg  imenl  was  t<»  be  tasted.     Willi  the  Civil 

War  In  the  United  States  came  a  trial  While  there  was  no 
besitation  bs  us  between  North  and  South,  and  no 

disposition  to  undervalue  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  those 
who  took  up  the  sword  in  vindical Ion  of  what  theg  considered 
to  be  their  duty,    then  omul    p]  ■ 

mlnda  thai  had  been  educated  In  the  school  that  pi  the 

wisest^  cheapest,  purest,  and  surest  method  ol 
within  the  province  ol  tin-  Intelligence  "; 
universally  admitted  to  be  the  will  "i'  God. 

How  to  secure  and  maintain  it  became  the  question*    Greal 
purposes  involve  profound  thought  and  profbundej    det 
t i« mi.      Neither  waa  wanting.      There  was  the  inspiration  of  the 
right  on  the  one  band  and  courage  unto  Doartyrdom  on  the  other. 

The  latter  balf  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnesses  the  putting 
in  force  certain  a  bich  ma>  be  called  the  Modern  P 

Movement 

The  demand  for  soldiers  i>\  the  Union 
developeil  the  fai  t  that  riiere  wer<-  he  would  Dot  take  up 

under  any  circumstances  whatever;  who  wi 
die  rather  than  kill,  and  -  ther  thai  In 

North   Carolina,  Friend*    wCTi  !    into    the    army    and 

{g$d  to  the  battlefields)  bul  they  refused  to  fight,  and  - 
found  at  Gettysburg  and  oared  for  in  Philadelphia.     Lb 
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.   Pennsylvania,  and  othe 
there  wece  numerous  instances  of  the  refusal  to  bake  op  arm* 
to  comply  with   military  lav.     Tr 
in- m ,  ..I'   the    religione 

Shakers,  Seventh-day  tfennonitea,  Bible  Christa 

0  few  other  religious  bodies  of  limited  membership  ;  and  there 

been  the  confiscation  of  propei ; 
militia  fines,  all  of  which  ware   needed  to  prepare  tlie  m 
stance   Co  the  behests  of  flie  military  power.     The  London 
d  ill--  Lmerioau  Peace  Society  were  in  existed 
but  they  failed  to  meet  the  Issue.    The  tatter  defined  i 
\\  ,u  as  the  North  using  a  great  national  police  in  potting  d 
a  rebellion,  and  hence  for  the  time  suspended  it>  meetings. 

nuch  credit  cannot  be  given  to  those  who  had  stood  forth 
linuh   in  the  past.      It  was  the   inspiration    of   the  preA 
enabled  me  t«-  say  when  drafted  and  during  my  ft  a  of 

trial,  and  when  threatened  bo  be  shot  ;ls  a  deserter  \   tK  I  will 

•  • ;  I  will  not  pay  the  1300  commutation  fee;  I  will 

4   a  substitute;  I  will  not  put  in   the   plea  of   , 
disability  ;  but   I  am  ready  to  submit  to  the  ,  my 

tonvictions." 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  United  States  goi 

■tpreme  greatness,     The  question  of  what  to  do  with  i 
who  refused  to  obey  military  law  because  of  oouscj 
an  important  one.     President  Lincoln  said:     "Gel  rid  of  it 
beat    way   yon   can.      Don't   take   the   lives   of  these  our 
citizens."    Secretary  Stanton  said  :   "My  grandfather  m 
Quaker,  and  when  be  put  his  foot  down  he  would  notbui 
[These  men  will  die  before  they  will  serve."     <  sdily 

ed  an  act  excusing  such  poisons  if  they  would  care  for  - 
and  wounded  -  or  aid  the  freed  men.     All  of  which  was 

oheerfull]  accepted.    Some  of  us  weir  sta 
myself,  1  maj  aay,  r  w  on  hospital  bo  hospital  taring 

ha  sieic   ind  mounded  soldiers,  in-  of  the  part  tbej  had 

the  war.      Li  the  freedman,  I  had  a  large  room 

titttd  op  for  the  reception  and  fo  \g  of  sop] 

foeedmen 
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The  wover,  a  call  was  Issued  Ebi  a  convention  of  tin 
cnl  friends  of  peace.     It  was  held  in   Boston  and  there  ■ 
present   Adin    Ballon,   Bear;  01  Wright,  Samuel   Blay,   Hon. 

Ainasa  Walk'.*!,  Joshua   P,   I llaliehard.  Thomas  Baskell,   Levi  K. 

Josliu,  Elisabeth  B.  Ohase,  B,  u.  Eeywood,  myself  and  others. 
Then  Garrison  opened  bie  TXberatoi  to 

the  appeal,  and  it  resulted,  in  1866,  in  ti. 

•  i  Peace  Union,  with  the  following  preamble: 

ti  itViw-./,,  lire,  Uberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  arc  natural,  in- 
ibject  tonohun 

and,  "-/>>  f  «#,  whateverlsabsolutely  wrougcan  never  be  practically  rl 

or  be  tly  encoui 

what  u  anlau  nil  for  Individual*,  in  try  to  tb< 

Jury  of  mankind ;  and,  peace  i-  self-control,  and  Chi 

■  a  oai  aal  id  th<  w  prtn<  lpl< 

love,  Jusl  make  for  peace;  communities  and 

-  permanently  unite  by  attraction  and  consent,   nevei  thro 
ivu  violence;  and  the  aJ  element  (if  our 

-  .in,  but  iik»-  dueling  and  slavery,  i\  relic  ■•!'  barbarous  nm<-, 

-  it**  prevalence  to  popular  delusion  :  ai   I  idvo- 
trutn,  believing  In  Ood,  belli               In  man,  overcome  evil 

with  i  ktll ;  and,  <>■.■<■  i    i  -    i 

life,  invadea  U  orals  and  the  spirit  and  teachl 

■  •t"  [.-u-  Christ.,  retards  and  defi  than  ini 

the  common  welfare,  and  l«  a  standing  reproach  to  human  natu 

It  lias  been  chartered,  and  lias  over  thirty  branches  In  the 
t'nit'  -I  States,  with  r  larger  numl>er  in  Europe  ponding 

ties. 

New  litv  was  noa  infused  into  the  other  peace  societies,  and 
into  such  religions  bodies  as  bad  openly  avowed  peace,  as  pari 
of  their  testimonies.  In  ls"7  the  toeain  cry  went  forth  through 
Europe  for  peace,  and  tin  tmbodyin 

its  nana-  the  desire  fox  universal  peace  and  unity,  has  been  in 
harmony  with  every  well  de\  teed  plan.  The  principle  that 
animated  the  founders  of  the  Peace  Union  was  that  the  senti- 
ment o'f  the  age  must  be  utilized  into  tality;  th 

•  be  a  pi  boFch,  In  the  schoo]h<>>. 

in  the  home  teaching,  by  at  Least  the  d  I  our  racej  in  tie- 

laws  of  the  land  and  in  human  console  bonld  be 
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the 
bbolian  the  customs  of  war,  establish  tb 
and  live  the  conditions  oi 

ing  ;   peace   at    home  ;   Belf-control ;  in 

histories,    in   pictures,   in   illustrations,    in   playthin  rna- 

menta     It  means  that  everyone  can  do  .something  good  an- 
al 1  times,     it  means  never  strike  a  ehihl — never  strike 
moon  less  a  child. 

The  Peace  Union  comprehended   all  the  refoi 
ments  of  Mi*-  day.     It  regarded   peace   Qfl  Tin-  living  and 
giving  force  and  not  merely  a   sentimenl 
and  not  merel  <1  iutercs:  1  aoi 

aed  witfc 
This  proclamation  met  a  respond-  throughout 
world     Anything  that    touches    human    I 

■   liberty,  humanity,  and  reverences  God  is 

•  to  And  appreeial  [on.     Renee  U 
quarters  of    the   globe  cordial   approval; 
brave  devised  measures  for  carrying  out  Hie  great  plan.     It  was 
evident  that  where  the  obstacles  in  the  was  of  peace  ran 
moved,  peace  triumphed,  and  it  was  equally  evident  thai  war 
was  the  result  of  causes.     Hence  the  necessity  of  examii 

ditions  that   make  peace  as  possil-  was 

discovered   the  secret:    3  e  will    r«- 

But  if  the  conditions  of  a  waj  .  with  it.*  selfish* 

nes^.  rnenie  incompatible  with  peace — peace 

cannot  be  secured  and  ought  not  to 

ihb   rare   OFPO&T1 
The  Universal  r»        '  born  at  the  i 

came  from  a  parentage  of  so  much  virtue 
had  a  healthy  beginning,  and   upon  its  faithfulness  mas 
its   victories.     The   emancipation   of    oppressed  humanity 
been  secured  in  England,  Russia,  and  tin  ;  re~ 

publican  ideas  were  taking  deeper  hold  ;  i 
recognized;  temperance  was  gaining;  the  reli 
and  labor  were  being  adjusted  :  the  education  <<f  t lie  masses  was 
demanded  ;  the  gradual  abolition  of  capital  punishment  was 
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taking  |  il  sectarian  prejudiced  were  giving  way.     The 

■-  Union  of  France,  with  Ettelfieldand  Santallier,  promptly 
ed  (or  a  concert  of  action,  ami  (he  two  societiea  ma 
into  one.    Since  that  time,  over  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  ago. 
have  »<  Lisbed  the  [nternatiooa]  Code  Committee  with 

lion.  David  Dudley  Field  as  president]  ami  some  forty  r> 
societies  in  ,    among    them    tin*    Woman's    Christ 

Temperance  Union,  making  prominent  a  department  of  pc 
ami  arbitration,  There  had  been  Lb  [dgue  Internationale  de  la 
Fail  founded  bj  M.  Frederic  Passj  In  Paris;  b&Ligue  Inter- 
nationale de  1a  Pali  »-f  de  la  Liberti  bj  Bit,  Charles  Lemonaie? 
at  Qeneva.  w  Havre  tins  bad  La  Ltgue  dn  Disarmament,  and 
a  movement  for  peace  by  the  workingmea  of  Franco  and 
Germany.  In  L868,  Signer  Ulaneinj  brought  before  the  Italian 
Par  dub  for  substituting  arbitn  war,  ami 

soou  after  alx&ila  ;  en  bj    M.   Van  Dole  at  Tin: 

Hagm*.  i  d  in  Amsterdam  bj  Miss 

Bergendabl  j  in  Italy  by  Bignoi  Moneta  -.  In  Sweden  by  M. 
Hedlund  ;  in  Denmark  bj  Frederick  Bajer;  In  France  byM. 
Godin,  Pasteur  F.  Fallot,  Edmond  Potonie,  M.  Desmoulins,  and 
many  others.  The  Internationa]  Arbitration  and  Peace 
ation  of  Great  Britain  and  [reload,  with  Hodgson  Pretty  chair- 
man, forwarded  Use  peace  work  by  starting  peace  socle 
throughout  Europe,  among  the  worldngme  lers,  note 

that   at   Bi  ossein   under  the   presidency    of    Laveleye.     These 
efforts  have   beej  y   aided  bj    Ladles'    Auxiliary    F 

Mr-.  E    M.  Bouthey,   Mi>.   Henry   B 
tfiss  Beckover,  &£rs,  M.    Bright   Lucas,  and  others  in  England, 
sent  by  Had  i 

others. 

Tben  follow*-:  principle; 

og  them  was  the  retirement  of  John  Bright  from  the  n> 
of  Commons  be  would  not  participate  in  the  Egyptian 

war   me&surea     Arbitration  gained  ground.     Religious  dem- 
onstrations,  ehamben  of  dobu  pnteatioi 

L6rshlpS|  and  even  individual  contracts  now   Is 
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clauses  for  the  arbitrament  of  anj  eea  thai  i 

and  Internationa] 

not  contain  a  special  reference  to  arbitration  In 
not  be  adjusted  bj  the  ordinary  p 
The  Universal  P  not  chum  aU  th 

bringing  about  this  reformat 
largely   instrumental  in  developing  t  li+-  higher  thi 
age.    It  simply  went  forth  practically  to  mould  Qua  i 

unkind}  and  with  confidence  In  tb 
the  Divine  hand. 

wiur   HAS    BE&fl    A-CCOMTUBHED, 

b  results  are  evident  in  the  bi  arbitral 

sixty  cases  of  International  difficulties  within  tw 
of  which  took  place  iu  ten  years,  whereas  previously 
modern  peace  movement  there  were  not  ten  iu 
Parliaments  of  Great  Britain,  Frai  jium,  Denmark,  II 

Switzerland]  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden  and  Norv 
Congress  of  the  Unltt  have  adopted  resolutions  in  :  ■ 

of  International  Arbitration  :  and  the  Modern  Peace  Movement 
can  note  among  its  victories  the  introduction  in  Congre 

a  score  of  lulls  iu  reference  to  arbitration;  the  visit 

large  delegation  from  England  representing  two  hundred  and 

thirty-four  members  of  Parliament  to  this  country  in  the  lnt< 

of  i"  nd   tin*  prasftnl   proposition  of  simi l;n   i>«..i 

r  countries,  especially  from  France  j  and  now  throng 

trm&n,  the  following  Act  of  *  which  has 

adopted  and  Presi  ed  in  tin-  mat 

"  That  the  Presfd  |  |Ui  ited  to  Ins  it*.-  to 

to  time,  m-  fii 
with  which  the  United  Stuii  dfplomal 

oannot    be  adjusted   by  diploma 
tration,  and  < 

The  Universal  Pi  iou  was  instrument^]  in  i 

resolution  similar  to  this  passed  by  the  Senate  and   H 
Representatives  iu  1874,  aud  it  came  very  ueai 

rly  planned  definite  work  tun  pument,  appes 

and  prayer.     It  recognized  three 
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First,    intervention \    Beeond,    arbitration;    and  ti 
conciliation.     It  appealed  for  the  release  "i  Mason  and  Slh 
that  war  might  be  prevented  with  Britain;  it  petitioned 

the  United  States  and  the  British  governments  for  bhe  i 
Washington  and  then  for  the  i  tribunal  of  Ajbitxation  ; 

it  took  active  measures  against  a  war  with 
<'ui-  ggasted  i'»  Pero  and  Chile  a  plan  for  \\\ 

of  their   disputes,    tor    which    prompt    ackni 
received  from  (he  President  of  Chile,  n  tted  ;  it  propo 

to  President  Diaz  of  Mexico  to  release  the  disturber  Catting 
auder  certain  conditions,  bo  avoid  war  with  the  United 
It  recommended  aa  electoral  oomml  settle  fchi 

between  Hayes  and  Tilden  ;  it  Interposed  in  the  bx ttion  of  the 

Bfodoc  Indians  ami  Uy   saved  a  number  from  death, 

-  deal  \  Irani  Indorsed  the  efforts  of  the  Wends  of  peace,  and 
on  a  memorable  occasion   meeting   with  er  his  tour 

arotmd  the  world,  expressed  his  and 

his  high  regard  fin  the  principle  of  the   radical  peace  m 
meat  ;  it  asked  and  received  the  care  of  Indian  children  and 
red  the  schools  among  the  India 
It  was  at  this  time  thai  tip  i  Policj 

inanj  and    the  plan    adopted  by  the  chain  "f  r> 

sties  to  apprise  each  other  of  any  threatened  and 

S  those  uean 
petition  their  government  for  an  amicable  adjustment     1Ih 
Peace  Onion  aided  In  1876  the  amendmeni  oftJ  button  of 

Pennsylvania,  whereby  peace  men  are  exempted  from  | 
ing  military  service,     h  has  prol  pita!  pan 

cnent     In  1871  it  presented  a  petition  to  Congress  to  take  the 
war   olai  onstitation    of  the  United  States,     A 

resolution  was  adopted  and  referred  to  a  committee. 


I-      VMi    HOW     'Hi  I  !  en. 

It  started  oat  to  utilize  the  wonderful  network  for  i 
unwittingly  woven  for  man 
and    consular   system,    by  commerce,    the   po  (he 

telegraph   communication,   the  rapidity  of  tronsp  the 


GUI 
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freqi  i  se  and  Enterviaiting  of  ru 

national  ■  Intermarriage  relations,  I 

Btion  of  religious  belief  and  tin  the 

brotherhood  of  man  and  the  Fatherhood  vll  this 

brought  aboa  elal  iona  between  the  people  and  the  ru 

delegations  bo  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  interviews  with  preei- 
denta  and  petitioiu'to  Congrtpsa ;  it  secured  the  introduction  of 
the  study  of  peace  and  arbitration  in  the  curriculum  of 
and  prominent    anion-    them,  tin*    profei  p  on 

this    Bulged    Ld   Bwarthmore  College,    Pennsylvania,   and 
notable  educational  movement  at  Bonn  ou    the    Rhine,    under 
M.  Hi-iin  tfolkenboer.     [t  obtained  the  plank  of  arbib 
a  substitute   tor   war   iu   five  of  the   political    parties   of 
United   States    and   tlio   formation   Of  politi 

.1  European  countries  for  the  control  of  the  p 
■  ate. 

THE    LATEST    VI. 

Among  tin  t  txinmpha  of  the   Modem    P 

mftnta  an-  the  Universal  )'  jee  and  the  Parliament 

Fence  Conferences,  held  in  Paris  i»  id  in  London  in  i 

Borne  in  1851  and  Berne  in  1802,  to  which  the  Universal  Pi 
1  olon  Bent  delegates.     At  Someone  of  Its  del<  ntod 

the  Flag  iy  and  Peace,  adopted  at   tnd  toe  Hall, 

Philadelphia.    It  was  at  this  Congress  thai  the  Peace  Boresn 
was  resolved  upon,  and  the  following  committee  waaa]< 
to  carry  ont  the  said  resolution  ;     Hon.  Frederiok  l>a.|»*r.  of  I  ■■ 
mark  ;  Hodgson    Pratt,   of   I  i  v.    Mas 

Duconnntra,  of  Switzerland,  and  Alfred  EL   i 

States.     This  International   Peace  Bureau  is  now  fit 
established,  the  first  in  the  nistorj  of  the  world. 

lr.  Stollmeyex  ti<  Venezuela  which  prevented  a  Mar 
that  republic  and  England  saved,  itis  estimated  tud 

the  Peace   Onion    received   many  letters  of  commi  for 

.:  tion  of  its  vice  president. 

The  Internationa]    American    Peace   <  onferenoe  of   1889  and 
1890,  when  the  republ  eutral  ami  South  Araei 

at  \\':i-t.  ity  of  peace   with  th  .ind 
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with  each  other,  which  may  serve  as  a  model  to  other  nations,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  most  memorable  event  of  the  history  of  peace. 

The  Peace  Union  has  now  in  course  of  erection  in  a  ten-acre 
grove  a  Peace  Temple  in  Connecticut  for  the  conventions  of 
peace  societies,  and  President  Harrison  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, June  2,  1890,  covering  a  letter  of  Secretary  Blaine, 
recommending  the  erection  by  the  nation,  of  a  hall  at  Washing- 
ton in  which  future  Congresses  like  the  Maritime  and  American 
may  meet.  This  is  carrying  out  the  proposition  of  the  late 
International  Congress  for  a  great  Latin- American  library  of 
historical,  geographical,  and  literary  works,  maps,  manuscripts, 
and  official  documents.  President  Harrison  recommends  that 
Congress  appropriate  $250,000  for  a  suitable  building,  and  adds 
these  remarkable  words  :  uAnd  contain  a  hall  or  assembly  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  international  bodies  as  the  two  con- 
ferences that  have  just  adjourned." 

The  Maritime  Conference  was  not  confined  to  America  and 
hence  the  idea  is  thoroughly  international,  and  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  establishment  by  this  government,  and  we  hope  by  others, 
of  what  the  Universal  Peace  Union  has  long  recommended — a 
peace  department. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1884  remarkable  gains  were 
made,  by  the  Peace  Union  arbitrating  difficulties  between 
capital  and  labor,  resulting  in  restoring  to  work  over  thirty 
thousand  workingmen  and  women  in  various  industries,  and  the 
adoption  of  twelve  cardinal  rules  for  the  settlement  of  such 
difficulties.  In  a  number  of  places  these  rules  are  framed,  hung 
up  in  shops  and  factories,  and  referred  to  when  disputes  arise. 

1.  The  employer  should  have  the  right  of  selecting,  without  dicta- 
tion, the  person  he  employs. 

2.  The  person  seeking  employment  should  have  the  right  of  seek- 
ing that  employment  wherever  he  believes  his  services  will  be  best 
appreciated  and  remunerated. 

3.  The  right  to  organize  for  beneficent  purposes  belongs  to  all  alike, 
and  whether  employer  or  employee  belong  to  any  particular  organiza- 
tion, should  he  no  obstacle  to  forming  a  labor  contract. 

4.  Persons  not  members  of  an  organization  should  have  the  right  to 
seek  employment  and  to  continue  employed  without  molestation  or  in- 
terference by  those  connected  with  an  organization. 


////:  AMERICA  v  JOURNAl 

tta,  whetnt 
pert)  I  be  considered  bindl 

■ 
tag  party. 

■ 
Ltiona  in  'ii  ^f  which  i hey  have  hut)  u 

7.  I  of  Mll.V   chflii 

labor,  and  i  cm  emploj 

;  to  tin/  employed. 

8.  Due  notfce  of  leaving  employment  shouli 
player  by  t  i  -  *  ■  emplas 

9.  Viol  tny  kind  on  th 

.- 1.»  iii.-  beat  Lntereate  of  either. 

10.  Mi-iihitrr>t:in.Hi:L  • 

mitted  to  a  tribunal  of  arbtti  I  each  contract  should 

providing  thi  i 

u.    Pending  the  adjustment  or  arbitration  of  difficult; 
and  employee*  should  continue  their  relatio 

iiKMit,  nol  otherwise  agreed  upon,  should  date  from  in  ing 

the  difficulty. 

12.    <  <*i  por  ttiona  employing  thousands  of 
the  representatives  selected  i>\  such  employ 

Where  differences   occur,   aim  al 
parties  meeting  each  other  personally 
Failing  in  this,  invito  the  mediate  iterated, 

person.     Should  this  tail,  refer  the  whole  matter  to  intolligi 
impartial  arbitration,  which  should  be  ftnaL 

The  success  that  haa  attended  these  methods  whom 
tried,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  baa  proved  the  p 
bilily  thereof. 

Capital  and  labor,  instead  of  being  ill   enmity,  are  inili 
ble  to  each  other.    They  cannot   confer   on    homauitj    their 
respective  bit  itbout  worki  quently 

not  controversy,  bal  harmony,  should  exist  between  them. 

This  conrse  was  repeated  on  several  occasions  with  the  - 
ployeeeof  the  Beading  Railroad,  and  on  thi 
St  was  eminently  triumphant  in  averting  a  threatened 

Ice  in  Philadelphia.     This  sume  year  it  appi 
Cleveland    for   a  on    labor   and   capital  and  was 

rded  by  Ws  ravoi  tion  in  this  direction,  ao  Tar  as  to 

recommend  it   to  Congress:  etlbrfc*   in    regard    to   the    I 
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question  with  the  United  Btatesand  <  'in  were  positive 

and  unremitting,  and  tin-  whole  matter  lias  now  ber 

a  commission  of  arbitrators  and  is  in  course  Of  adjustment. 

Ajtgmit  14,  L8853  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  was  estab- 
lished in  Philadelphia,   under  the  auepicee  of  the   Cuivei 

■'    I  ii Mn   and   it   remains   open    for   the   adjustment   of 
difficulties. 

In  an  interesting  correspondence  on  the  water  ways  of  the 
world,  the  Peace  I'liiou  laid  down 

Panama,  and  anj  <>ilin  oaoajfl  should  be  fire  from  warlike 
demonstrations  or  provisions,  and  should  be  neutral  to  all 
nations. 

One  of  tin*  mod  notable  events  I 
delegation  of  members  of  tin-  I  .1  and  friend 

peace  In  England  t<»  this  country  in  1887  bearing  a  memorial  in 
01  of  1  in  id  arbitration!  signed  by  234  members  bf 

Parliament.  Hife  was  presented  to  tin-  president  of  the  Dnited 
States. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Peace  1  oion  Lntbe  World's  Exposition  at 

Cans  111  L889,  M-cei\ed  th*-  award  of  a  battdflOme  diploma  and 
gold  medal. 

In  Rhode  island  an  effort   was  made  to  introduce   military 
drill  into  the  boys'  depart  the  high  school.    The  n 

aentativejj  of  tia*  Universal  Peace  Onion  wew 
and  successfully  defeated  the  proposition. 

In  1890  Conrad  V,  stoHnn\\  «-rT  of  Trinidad  president  of 

the  iiout  went  t«>  Europe  as  m 

European  courts  and  principal  the  different  u"v«*nt 

meal  rert  the  threatened  war  ov<  -•    and  Lorraine.-! 

to  bring  aboni  closer  relationsldpa  by  mutual  risitation  and  to 
create  a  deeper  interest  Ln  arbitration  and  disarmament.  The 
Qnivetsa]  Peace  Onion  famished  him  with  handsomely  prepared 
credentials  on  parchment,  drawn  up  ami  signed  by  tin1  president 
of  the  society  and  countersigned  and  approved  by  Hon.  Edwin 
H.  Filler,  mayor  of  Philadelphia :  Hi-  Excellency  James 
A.  Beaver,  governor  ol  Pennsylvania)  and  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine, 

6ecr<'tar\   oJ   state  <■!'  the  tinted   States,  tin-   laM-iiamcd  givfr 
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letter  of  introduction  to  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of 
the  United  States.  This  mission  was  successful  in  creating  a 
pacific  sentiment  throughout  Europe  and  in  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  friends  of  peace. 

It  was  repeated  by  Mr.  Stollmeyer  in  1592  having  in  addition 
the  credentials  of  Hon.  John  \V.  Foster,  secretary  of  state.  This 
time  still  greater  gains  hare  been  made  in  behalf  of  international 
arbitration,  the  freedom  of  trade,  reciprocity,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  departments  in  governments. 

The  treaty  of  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  Den- 
mark marked  further  efforts  of  the  Peace  Union,  mainly  by  its 
vice  president.  Frederick  Bajer  of  Copenhagen,  for  he  in  Den- 
mark, as  Chas.  Lemmonnier  in  France.  Hodgson  Pratt  in  Eng- 
land. £.  T.  Moneta  and  Senor  Mazzoleni  in  Italy.  Arturo  de 
Marcoartu  in  Spain,  have,  with  many  others,  been  very  active 
for  our  work  across  the  Atlantic. 

The  Behring  Sea  dispute  assumed  alarming  proportions  and 
the  Peace  Union  remitted  no  effort  to  bring  about  a  settlement, 
and  it  has  been  rewarded  by  a  temporary  adjustment,  which 
without  doubt  will  be  permanently  arranged  to  prevent  war. 
This  and  the  Venezuela  question  may  be  classed  as  great 
triumphs  for  peace  for  this  period. 

Especial  efforts  were  made  by  the  Peace  Union  for  the  interests 
of  England  and  Ireland,  and  testimonials  of  appreciation  were 
received  from  prominent  Irishmen. 

It  took  advanced  ground  for  the  Indians,  as  the  outbreak  in 
the  Sioux  reservation  caused  the  friends  of  justice  and  humanity 
to  act.     This  work  extended  into  1691  with  encouraging  results. 

The  Chilian  troubles  engaged  attention  and  the  Peace  Union 
did  what  it  could  to  avert  war.  Secretary  Blaine  replied  favor- 
ably to  appeals  for  sending  a  mediator,  and  his  plan  succeeded. 

During  the  centennial  year  of  American  independence,  the 
Peace  Union  held  for  five  days  a  large  peace  convention  in  Car- 
penter* s  Hall,  Philadelphia,  where  the  first  Continental  Congress 
had  assembled  one  hundred  years  before,  and  had  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.  From  this  convention  a  declaration  of 
peace  to  all  mankind  was  issued,  and  was  sent  to  various  nations 
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and  read  and  re-read  to  large  assemblages  and  signed  and  in- 
dorsed by  prominent  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  At 
this  memorable  gathering  several  swords  were  presented  to  the 
Universal  Peace  Union  by  army  officers  who  had  carried  them 
in  battles.  They  were  turned  into  a  plow  and  pruning  hooks 
which  were  sent  to  the  Paris  Exposition,  of  1878,  and  after- 
wards presented  to  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  the  plow  now  reste 
on  a  dais  in  the  immortal  Hall  where  the  Alabama  question  was 
settled.  This  was  followed  by  the  Iowa  Branch  Peace  Society 
being  presented  with  swords  by  military  men  who  had  been 
converted  to  peace  principles,  and  they  were  made  into  pruning 
hooks. 

The  next  important  move  is  to  hold  in  Chicago,  in  August, 
1893,  an  International  Peace  Congress  and  to  establish  a  Peace 
Bureau  for  America.  The  invitation  has  been  accepted  by  the 
peace  societies  of  Europe  and  considerable  interest  is  manifested. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  the  times  that  there  is  a 
hesitation  to  engage  in  battle,  and  that  arbitration  is  being  ac- 
cepted as  the  rational  economic  and  honorable  substitute  for 
war.  That  which  disturbs  the  peace  of  the  land  is  condemned, 
while  that  which  increases  and  maintains  it  is  commended.  The 
fact  is  emphasized  that  if  there  be  no  peace  breaker,  there  need 
be  no  peacemaker. 

Alfbed  H.  Love. 


BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  AS  RELATED  TO 
THE  FUTURE  POLITICAL  AND  SOCLAL  WEL- 
FARE OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  5EYXOCB  DEXTER,   ESQ. 

1ITE  are  developing  in  the  United  States  a  marvelous  civil - 

»  \  ization.  It  is  unlike  any  that  have  preceded  it ;  first, 
beean.se  of  the  new  factors  of  steam  and  electricity,  which  now 
enter,  in  some  form,  into  nearly  all  matters  that  pertain  to  the 
material  development  and  achievements  of  the  present  time ; 
secondly,  because  in  the  evolution  of  social  institutions,  we  are 
further  advanced  than  any  civilization  prior  to  this  era. 

Guizot  tells  us  that  European  civilization  was  unlike  the 
earlier  ones  recorded  in  history  ;  that  in  the  earlier  civilizations, 
some  one  class,  caste,  or  power,  was  dominant  and  supreme  over 
all  others :  while  in  European  civilization,  no  one  class,  caste,  or 
power  had  been  able  to  achieve  complete  control ;  each  was 
seeking  supremacy,  and  each  had  been  unable  to  attain  it. 

In  European  civilization,  however,  the  individual  stood  for 
little  by  himself.  He  was  simply  a  member  of  a  class,  as  the 
religious  class,  military  class,  or  land-holding  class ;  and  the 
great  mass  of  men  were  of  no  account,  save  as  they  performed 
the  labor  and  drudgery  imposed  upon  them  by  the  ruling  powers. 

In  this  great  western  civilization,  the  individual  becomes  a 
power  regardless  of  his  relation  to  any  particular  class.  The 
government  is  founded  upon  the  idea  that  "all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal*'  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  should  be  in  their 
rights  in  the  sight  of  man  and  the  law. 

Sovereignty  is  transferred  from  a  ruling  class  or  classes  to  the 
individual  units  a°d  each  unit  expresses  his  will  as  a  sovereign 
through  the  ballot 


now 


Our  political  fabric  is  founded  upon  the  conception  that  the 
units  composing  the  soda]  body  should  co-operate  to  form  and 
adopt  such  organ  kndsuch  legislative  enactments  as  shall 

conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  nil,  a  government  of  tin*  people, 
i»\  the  people,  for  the 
Ondei  such  conditlona  and  influences  it  la  but  natural  thai  co- 
ations  should  come  to  i  p  to  all  that  1 1 

il,  and  mora]  welfare  of  the  community, 
ii«.-  schools  are  b  part  of  the  development  of  this  spirit  of 

for  the  public  good  :  the  g  lorita  of  .ill  ■ 

sens  agreeing  '!  unent  ii  be 

maintained,  Its  citizens  must  be  educated' 

I  ertainly,  next  in  Importance,  even  If  not  superior  to  free 
schools,  ia  the  qncstion  of  the  homt   l\fi    of  oar  people]  and 

especially,  of  the  children,  the  one big  generations  thai  shall 

have  in  their  keeping  the  future  destinies  of  the  republic, 
rhe  results  of  strain  and  electricity,  as  evolved  in  our*  rail 
r&phs,  and  machinery,  whereby  the  tendeneiea  In 
manufactures   have   been,    of  necessity,   toward  centralization, 
tin  a  brought  to  about  the 

eal  oianuiacturing  plant,  and  railroi  ■     ;•  in  or  in 

close  proximity  to  some  city. 
This  tendency,  increased  I  illzation  of  coninv 

;  our  rapid  Increase  of  wealth,  baa  rapidly,  dui 
decade,  advanced  the  i  itgr  population.    Thia  baa 

at  in  the  past  an  d  ratio  of  our  population  lM*eoming 

dwellers  instead  of  home  i 
Tims  tar  in  our  experiment  of  free  government,  the  only 

of  conceded  failure  baa  1 n  m  our  targe  cities,  and  in  these 

cities  the  eat  iluiv  has  not  arisen   in   wards  occnp 

largely  bj  borne  owners  but  in  those  I-  ■ 

men!  dwellers,     We  oaa  the  term  "tenement   dwellei 

Bolely  with  re  i  to  those  who  occupy  tenement  houses,  but 

as  WeD  those  who  OCCUpj   "Upper  rooms"    in  the  very  centers  of 

commercial  activities.  The  "home  life"  of  this  part  of  out 
population  comes  short  of  Hie  kind  required  to  insure  the 
BtabOity  of  free  Inst 
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Before  "rapid  transit7'  in  and  about  our  cities  became  a 
possibility,  the  massing  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  store,  the  shop,  the  railroad  center,  the  mill,  and  the  manu- 
factory, in  tenement  houses  and  npper  rooms  seemed  a  necessity: 
bnt  with  rapid  transit  snch  a  necessity  no  longer  exists. 

The  wage-earner  may  lire  twenty  miles  away  from  the  place 
where  his  daily  labor  is  performed,  and  yet  easily  reach  and  be 
prompt  at  the  place  of  his  daily  toil :  especially  is  this  practicable 
in  view  of  the  fewer  hoars  of  work  per  day  which  the  humane 
sentiment  of  the  present  era  demands  of  men  who  labor  with 
their  hands. 

With  the  opening  np  of  suburban  real  estate,  for  occupancy, 
at  prices  within  the  ability  of  wage-earners  to  purchase  and 
build  a  home  thereon  or  purchase  one  already  built,  it  is  not 
only  possible,  but  practicable,  to  increase  the  ratio  of  home 
owners  among  the  wage-earners  of  our  country. 

The  conditions  are  ripe  for  stimulating  the  desire  for  a  home 
of  their  own  in  the  thoughts  and  ambitions  of  all  and  pointing 
out  to  them  a  way  that  is  practicable  to  obtain  one.  The  local 
building  and  loan  association  movement  does  all  this  in  a  high 
degree. 

These  associations  are  not  experimental,  a  new  scheme,  the 
wisdom  of  which  is  to  be  tested.  Their  merits  have  been  tested 
through  a  period  of  sixty  years,  the  first  having  been  formed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1831.  That  city  has  been  their  "breeding 
ground," 

Of  their  influence  in  that  city,  Albert  Bolles,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Pennsylvania  said  in  his  report 
for  1890 : 

"  In  Philadelphia  more  people  own  their  homes,  and  enjoy  a  greater 
degree  of  comfort  and  independence  and  possess  a  more  healthful  con- 
servatism than  the  people  of  any  other  city.  A  home  owner  and  a  tax- 
payer is  a  conservative  citizen,  he  will  never  become  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  anarchy.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  this  in  recent  years  is, 
when  so  much  of  agitation  and  disquietude  have  existed  in  many 
places,  Philadelphia  has  been  as  peaceful  as  a  country  village.  The 
existence  of  so  many  home  owners  there  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  influence  and  methods  of  building  and  loan  associations." 

The  spread  of  these  associations  from  Philadelphia  into  other 
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Local i ties  and    states   in   their  earij    history    was  sporadic 

raoterand  asttall]  it  of  immigration.    Bo  quiet 

their  spread  and  growth  daring  Use  first  forty  years  of  their  ex- 
thai  the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  uo  knowl< 

concerning  tlinn  and  in  those  Localities  where  their  □ 

few  peraons  took  note  of  them,  outside  of  those 
who  were  nii-inbers  or  directly  interested  in  their  financial 
n  -suits. 

I 'ni;  a>  no  Literature  relating  to  them, 

brought  to  die  attention  of  tin*  pnbHc  and  Little  was  accessible 
to  one  who  was  diligently  seeking  it.     It  was  not  until  ab 
1886  that  th**  press  or  writers  upon  economic  U  bem 

mueh  attention. 

Bines  about  that  time  no  nu  ofita  kind  has  ever 

attained  such  marvelous  growth  and  development  as  has  marked 
its  progress  daring  the  last  six  years.     Their  development  ic 

Lie  in  oharaoter,   but  an  organized  movement  In 
nearly  •■  fcfce  and  territory ;  th<  ing 

then  td  encouragement  while  there  are  n 

nals  devoted  solely  to  their  intered  >veial  books  i 

been  published,  describing  their  methods  and  gii  Lug  Information 
o  their  history,  manner  of  organization,  and  hon  to 

Leagues  in  Bixteen  states  have  been  formed,  which  hold 
tngaal  [east  annually,  and  in  April  last  a  United  states  Lee 
was  formed,  thirteen  ited,  which  will  hold 

Lte  iiist  annual  meeting  i  ".  during  the  Columbian 

position,  and  at  the  same  time  a  World's  Congress  will  be  beld 

under   the  auspiees  of  the   V7orld*8   OongreeS    Auxiliary   of  the 

»  olumbiao  Exposition. 

A   u  seem  appropriate.    The  last   report  of  the 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  ol  Pennaylvauia,  relating  to  these 
association.-*  w  is  May  1.  L890  ;  showing  in  the  State  1,200 
ii<>ns,  having  assets  of  about  196,000,000.     We  have  no  doubt 
that  their  assets  at  this  date  ex©  000,000-     I4ti 

y  had,  January  l,   East)  272  as  Ith  assets  of 

truaetts    lOS.    called    in   that    state 
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wiili  .•*!  1,874,530  0  ;  Sew  ^  i 

ma  and  if  abunt  928,000,000.      \ 

for    tlic    Dotted    State-.   fthOWS   0V< 

with  ipproximafcii  >OO,OO0  and 

holders.     We  predict  that  on  the  fixal  day  of  January,  I 

accumulated  I  these  associations  in  tht 

will  exeei  tpital  Invested  iu  all  the  nationa]  banks  of  the 

United  Si  i 

kCh  of  these   i  growing  influence  Is 

ty  where  it  Es  located,  stimulating  the  buildfc 

owning  of  bonus. 

aTol  alone  this  but  it  i<  an  Influence  bending  to  dei 
habits  in   the  life  of  ever]    ahareholder,   namely,  prompl 
in  the  matter  of  meeting  financial  engagements \  industry,  the 
finding  and  performing  of  labor,  steadily,  wberebj  the  money 
."-I  to  meet  the  dues  thai  should  be  paid  ;  frugality, 
not  parting  with  their  money  when  earned  in  ean 
ways  ;  and  lastly,  saving,  or  In  other  words,  the  habit  of  accumu- 
lating.     Develop  in  any  young   man  these   tour  habits 
tern   throu|  i  m  of  ten   3 1  1   bia  rV 

eriaJ  and  mora]  welfare  are  si 
When  the  shareholdei  Efl  a  man  of  family  withoul  a  homi 
association  opens  to  him  a  practical  method  to  obtain  - 

tnlatee  a  desire  Is  that  direction*      He  p 
as  a  suiiii-it-nt  sum  can  be  accumulated  to  make  up  the 
between  the  purchase  price  of  the  d  the  Bum  tin 

tion  will  loan  upon  the  property,  In*  can  borrow  the 
purchase  the  home,  and  his  dues  and  interest  will  but  slightly 
mount  he  has  been  paying  for  rent    Ibis  inspires 

hope,  not  alone  in  linn  bUfl   ID  his  household  ;  the]  are  content  to 

make  little  self  denials  from  week  to  week,  it'  thi 
ectly  into  the  purchase  puce  of  the  coveted  ho 

A  man  who  1.  and  p. ml  toe  a  home  wiU  b 

better  artisan  and  clerk,  a  better  husband  and  mthea 
better  citizen  of  the  republic.     The  wife  will  be  a 
and  mother  in  her  own  home  than  in  a  tenement 

There  is  no  pride  in  caring  for,  imp: 
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tenement  or  rented  house  j  shall  we  say  home  t  No,  it  is  not 
a  home  j  it  is  but  a  stopping  place  ;  a  shelter  from  cold  and 
storms.  Xo  tendrils  of  the  heart's  affection  cling  to  it  j  it  is  all 
the  same  to  the  tenant  if  he  moves  to  another  house  the  next 
month,  except  for  the  labor  and  expense.  Children  born  and 
reared  in  tenements  do  not  have  a  fair  chance  for  life  and 
strength;  their  possibilities  cannot  be  developed  as  when  in 
their  own  home,  with  its  grassplot,  flower  beds,  and  the  fresh  air. 
It  is  in  the  true  home  of  this  kind  that  the  family,  in  all  of  its 
better  phases  and  possibilities,  will  thrive  the  best ;  that  worthy 
ambitions  will  stir  the  strongest-,  that  morality  will  find  the 
surest  welcome,  temperance  its  ablest  advocates,  and  patriotism 
its  purest  development. 

Our  free  government  and  this  western  civilization  will  not  de- 
pend so  much  upon  the  grandeur  of  its  cities,  its  manufactories, 
its  railroads,  its  great  material  achievements  of  every  kind, 
as  upon  the  character  of  the  men  and  women  which  it  shall 
develop  j  and  their  character  will  be  molded  in  a  great  degree 
by  their  home  life,  and  the  highest  form  of  the  home  life  can 
only  be  obtained  in  a  home  owned  by  those  dwelling  therein. 

What  has  been  done  in  Philadelphia  by  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations, can  be  done  elsewhere.  This  movement  is  well  under 
headway  in  nearly  every  city  in  the  northern  states.  It  deserves 
the  cordial  support  and  encouragement  of  all  employers  of  labor 
as  well  as  those  devoting  their  energies  to  moral,  patriotic,  or 
philanthropic  purposes. 

Make  the  republic  pre-eminently  a  nation  of  home  owners  and 

taxpayers  and  its  future  is  assured,  as  well  as  the  morality  of  its 

social  life. 

Seymour  Dexter. 


WANTED,  A  POLICY. 

BY  LAWRENCE  IBWELL. 

IT  seems  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  in  this  age  of  univer- 
sal education  and  the  easy  acquisition  of  general  information 
so  little  is  known  in  the  United  States  concerning  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  "While  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska, 
covers  three  million  and  thirty -six  thousand  square  miles,  the 
Dominion  extends  over  three  million  four  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  square  miles  and  comprises  about  forty  per  cent  of  the 
British  Empire. 

In  timber,  in  minerals,  in  fisheries,  and  in  agriculture,  Canada 
possesses  more  than  her  share  of  the  natural  resources  with 
which  most  countries  are  endowed.  Nor  can  the  climate  be  said 
to  be  a  drawback  to  this  colony  as  a  place  of  residence,  during 
either  the  winter  or  the  summer  ;  the  cold  is,  no  doubt,  severe 
in  the  northwest  and  the  heat  in  some  parts  of  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  may  be  unpleasantly  great  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  yet  neither  is  of  a  sufficiently 
serious  character  to  inconvenience  any  person  in  ordinarily  good 
health.  But  notwithstanding  the  numerous  advantages  to  be 
obtained  by  settlers  coming  to  the  Dominion,  the  census  returns 
of  last  year  (1891)  show  that  the  natural  increase  of  population 
is  not  retained  in  the  colony,  and  the  exports  and  imports — the 
true  guides  to  the  commercial  position  of  a  country — are  much 
the  same  both  in  quantity  and  in  value  as  they  were  ten  years 
ago.  For  this  want  of  progress,  which  presents  a  strange  con- 
trast to  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  and  the  debt,  a  cause 
must  certainly  exist,  and  to  ascertain  the  reason  for  the  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  country  is,  of  course,  necessary  before 
attempting  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

That  the  Dominion  is  not  making  the  progress  which  is 
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desired  will  to  admitted  by  all  impartial  observers.  la  order, 
however,  to  make  the  facts  perfectly  clear,  a  few  statistics  must 
be  given  i 


Population. 

1ST!. 

124,810 
1801.       4,s 


N*i-1  . 
I  77,T 

287,80 


Expenditure, 
13,081 
02,664 


Imports. 
S  90,u 

■ 
119/" 


Exports. 
174,17 


To  those  optimists  who  express  satisfaction  with  the  state  of 

afiairs,  It  may  be  desirable  to  say  that  En  tin*  state  af  BTen  York, 

n,  bhe  moreese  In  population  in  the  ben 

years  from   1880  !<■  1890  has  been  from  Ave  xnilUon  and  eighty- 

bwo  thousand  t«.  five  million  Dine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 

thousand,  three  hundred  thousand  more  Khan  in  the  Dominion. 

Surely  this  evidence  alone  is  sufficient  to  prove  thai  Mien-   must 

omething  amiss  n  [th  the  methods  adopted  by  tin*  government 

of  this  colony, 

A  short  Bketeh  of  Canadian  history  from  1813  to  the  prei 

rill  not  be  out  of  place  i ■■ 
In  L878  serious  eharges  were  made  in  tin*  Boose  of  Commons 
concerning  the  dealings  of  some  ol  the  members  of  the  minfe 
;»t  that  time  in  power  with  sir  rJugh  Allan,  in  reference  to 
negotiations  for  a  trauscontinentsJ   railway,   (lie  result  !•• 

r  and  distinct  proof  thai  "several  members  of  the  govern* 
nu'iii  bad  accepted  large  sums  of  money  from  a  public  contractor, 
and  bad  used  this  money  in  ooTTuptlng  the  constituencies  of 
<  iiiaiht.  Tlie  ministry  had  been  retained  in  office  (at  the 
general  election  of  the  previous  year)  by  the  fri  'the 

cash  which  Sir  Efagh  Allan  had  advanced.     They  had  bou 
their  way  t<»  power  and  the  mo  txactoT  for  tin*  Pacific 

Railway  charier  had  enabled  them  to  carry  seats  which  might 
otherwise  isl  them."  * 

of  the  B  r.  after  a  week's  debate 

upon  a  vote  ol  >  to  the  above-named  oharj 

tin*  sdminietratioD   resigned   in  order  to  avoid  defeat.      The 
Reform  partj  then  took  otto  as  sustained  by  so  - 

tming  majority    at   tin*  »«-nera1  election  in   18?4,  the  i 


*  Extract  from  Mr.  (Jeorge  Steward's"  Canada  umi«r  In,"  pji.isrami  ts< 
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policy  of  the  oen  governmenl  being  that  cA  nuc 

purposes   only.     Toward  the  close  Ol   is; 

again  book  place,  the  Reform  party  advocating  ti  ade 

principles  which  it  bad  carried  out  while  iu  power,  and  Ihe  I 

.itives  adopting  tie-  «i>  of  pa 
tries.    This  contest  resulted  In  the  defeat  of  the  Reform*  - 
in  all  probability,  to  the  Ignorance  of  fche  roten  upo 
of  e< 

For  sonio  few  yean  prior  t<>  this  election,  owh  uses 

beyond  ft  <>1  of  financiers,  the  trade  hda   had    u.-i 

been  making  prog  l  the  minister  of  tin.-  Reform  govern- 

ment  having  control  of  the  exchequer  (Mr.,  now  Sir  Richard, 
Oartwright)  had  repeatedly  stated,  whatall  economists  know  to 
In*  correct,  that  it  is  hot  Within  the  power  of  the  executive,  of  a 
nation  to  permanently  benefit  trade  i>\  any  form  of  le- 

Ibhn   Macdonald.   who  had  now  been  out  of  office  for 
yean,  declared  that  lie  oould  bring  prosperity  by  an  act  of  | 
lianient.   and    in    March,    W>,    Mi.    Tilley,    i 
finance    minister,    brought    forward    the    protectionist    pro- 1 
known  as  the  "  national  p 

The  British   North   America   Act   of  L867   provides  t: 
us  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  shall  lie 
ten   yean;  that  the  province  of  Quebec  shall  have  the  rued 
number  of  sixty-five  members  ;  that  there  BhaU  be 
each  of  the  other   four   provinces   such  a  number  of  rmoulM'rs 
a>  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  populai 

bained  at  such  census  as  the  number  ofsbttg  five   i>ears 
to  the  number  of  the  population  of  <»md>ec  as  so 

l  in- census  of  1881  showed  Quebec  to  contain  a  popular 
L,  359,027,  which,  divided  by  Bixtj 
of  representation.      Ontario  with  1,923,228  inn 
titled  to  ninety-two  members,  and  it  was  determined  bo  give 
Manitoba,  with  62,200  soul 

The  new  fi  net  which  was  brought  before  the  Souse  of 

Commons  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  UM 
hy  the  Reformers,  who  accused  its  author  of  nimustine, 
stituencies  with   the   sole  object    ot    obtaining  the  i   I 
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•rity  of  Conservative  members.     Mr.  Goldwiu  Smith  went 

so  far  as  bo   describe  the  (*8  blunder  as  well  . 

crime,"    The  least  that  our  bo  truthfully  said  is  that,  bod  the 
premier  desired  to  pass  an  impartial  measure  which  would  .. 
equal  weight  to  the  ballol  of  each  vote*,  he  would  have  referred 
the  question  of  the  boundaries  od  the  constituencies,  togethei 
all  matters  eoncei  i  redistribution  of  seats,  toe  commission] 

not  composed  exclusively  of  his  own  supportej  "1  of  In- 

troducing, as  be  did,  a  measure  entirely  the  work  of  partisans. 
Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the  u  the 

tiiii  became  law  En  due  coarse. 

in  May,  L882,  Parlies  d,  the  object  bel 

obtain  the  opinion  of  die  people  upon  tin-  commercial  policy  "l 
the  administration^  and  also  to  briug  into  operation  the  measnre 
for  the  readjustment  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Hi*' 
House  of  Commons.    The  Conservative  party  was  united  in 
advocacy  of   protection.      The    Reformers,    unfortunate!; 
themselves,  were  divided,  their  leader,  Mr.  Hackee  ring 

his  Supporters  thai    any   polley   bul    that   Of  free   trade    was   per 

one,  and  Mr.  Blake  asserting  that  the  policy  oi  i  • 
was  impossible.     Needless  to  relate,  the  Oonaervatr 
chosen  by  :1  majority  of  a'  aty. 

Since  this  time  two  general  elections  have  i«?en  held,  at  both 
of  which  the  Conservative  party  has  oontihuei  inih   to 

advocate  the  "national  poliey."      Eo  L887,  however,  their  a 
nents  adopted  a  uew  program  which  theg  tamed   "on- 

resti  ir.roeity"  with  the  United Btatea      Thischang 

policy  has  since  caused  the  retirement  from  puM 
of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the   Uberal  leaders,   Mr.    Bis 
explanation  of  the  oourse  which  he  pursued  being  that  commer- 
cial union  with  the  neighboring  republic  would  necessarily  lead 
to  political  union. 

The  reusous  given  lor  the  abandonment  by  the   BeJbrmera  of 
the  policy  of  a  revenue  tariff,  and  the  substitution  of  free  trade 
between  Canada  and  the  United  Stales,  with  a  tariff  against 
rest  of  the  world,  the  mother  country  included,  were  twofold, 
viz,,  (] )  that  the  policy  of  free  ports  would  not  give  the  <  ami- 
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era,  who  constitute  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  populai 
the     I  I    market-  that   the  »it*l»f    oi 

count  'il  u  the  expenditure,  wu  so  large  that  do  sufli- 

onue  could  '  I  with  which  to  pay  the  interest 

upon  .  liabilities  and  the  necessary  expensea  of 

stent)   if  imports  from  all  countries  were  placed   upon   aqua] 
terms.     The  latter  reason  Is  not  tenable  nse  for  a  prol 

fcrva,  rather  than  a  revenue  tariff. 

This  paper  is  not  written  with  the  object  offthowij 
colony  is  in  any  way  bourn  i  ideas  of  sentiment  to  rer 

from  commercial  discrimination  against  its  mother  land,  but  it 
is  my  desire  to  demonstrate  thai  the  policy  favored  by 
formers  cannc  so  long  as  Canada  remains  In   bar 

present    position  and  with  her  existing  powers.     Further, 

icse    i-  f  even  if  commercial   anion   with 

United  States  unrated,  the  troubles  from  which 

Dominion  is  Buffering  would  not  be  re 

Dealing  Aral  with  the  eonstatattanal  question,  I  mn 
that  Canada  has  not  any  power  to  make  a  commercial  fcn 
with  a  foreign  oonntry,   and  that,   even    if  the  government 
succeeded  in  negotiating  an  informal  recipi  \\y  with 

ninH'iit  of  i h»»  United  States,  it  would  Ik*  the  duty  of  the 
Imperial   Cabinet    bo   refuse  to  ratify  any  arrangement  wl 
would    violate    any  obligation   already  existing   bat 
Britain   and   other    E  i    countries.     Thia   mot    ia  of  im- 

portance in  consequence  of  the  risit  of  the  Canada  i 
to  Washington  some  months  ago  with  the  object  of  negol 
reciprocity  treaty  with  th  ..n  republic.      Theannom 

ment  made  upon  their  return  was  to  the  effect  that  t  can 

government  was  willing  to  consider  the  question  upon  the  am 
standing  that   the    Dominion   should   discriminate   against   the 

mother  country,    bar   not    other 

In  L862  Great  Britain  entered  into  a  treaty  with   ' 
Article  1")  of  whuli  the  whole    British    I  b  bound 

admit  all  Bel(  nice  at  the  same,  or  no  h  .  i\    than 

is  imposed  upon  goods  of  British    origin-     Again,   in 
treaty  was  signed  by  Germany  and  Great   Britain,  tli  -nee 
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of  Article  7  being  that  German  commodities  must  not  be  more 
highly  taxed  upon  entry  into  British  colonies  than  goods  from 
the  mother  land  or  other  foreign  countries. 

During  the  past  ten  years  Canada  has  always  been  consulted 
in  reference  to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  "most  favored 
nation"  clause  in  any  treaty  affecting  her  interests,  and  she  has 
generally  decided  not  to  avail  herself  of  this  treatment. 
Although  the  two  treaties  I  have  referred  to  above,  being  of 
earlier  date,  may  have  been  enacted  without  any  choice  being 
given  to  the  Dominion,  this  cannot  make  them  any  less  binding 
upon  this  colony,  and  the  incontrovertible  fact  remains  that  a 
great  nation,  having  made  compacts  for  her  own  benefit  and  that 
of  her  dependencies,  will  not  stultify  herself  by  allowing  a 
possession  with  only  five  million  inhabitants  to  disregard  obliga- 
tions of  so  important  a  character. 

To  this  statement  of  the  actual  circumstances  involved,  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Reform  party  usually  answer,  "Then  so  much 
the  worse  for  British  connection."  In  giving  this  reply,  how- 
ever, they  lose  sight  of  an  event  which  has  recently  happened. 
I  refer  to  the  commercial  treaty  between  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Switzerland,  which  is  reciprocal  as  regards  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  countries  concerned,  but  highly  protective  as  regards 
the  products  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  effect  of  the  "most 
favored  nation"  clause  of  the  British  treaty  with  Germany  is 
that  Canadian  produce  is  placed  upon  as  favorable  a  footing  in 
the  German,  Austrian,  Swiss,  and  Italian  markets  as  if  she  were 
a  beneficiary  in  their  new  reciprocal  treaty. 

The  following  figures  illustrate  the  growth  of  Canadian  trade 
with  Germany  : 

Imports  to  Canada  from  Germany.  Exports  to  Germany. 
1871.                         $1,176,478  $  76,553 

1881.  1,019,198  84,932 

1891.  4,336,232  532,142 

By  the  action  of  the  Canadian  Senate  in  October  of  last  year, 
an  address  was  transmitted  to  the  colonial  office  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  would  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary  to  ter- 
minate the  "most  favored  nation  "  clauses  of  the  two  treaties  I 
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his  reply,   Lord  Kni 
the  colon  of  the  <  ..  which 

line*  suffered  defeat  al  the  hands  of  the  electoi  the 

following    observations,    to    which    too  much   important 
hardly  be  attache 

"  In  ><>  far  u*  the  rlghl  •  : 

tomi  i  plying  equally  to  nil  foreign  i 

and  Brltlah  colon  lea  Her  Majeety'e  jovenrau 
statement  But  IT  the  Btatemenl  Is  t<>  be  taki 
olalm  of  the  right  to  establish  discriminating  u  i 
e&t  foreign  cations  or  against  the  mother  country  or  in  favor  of  poi 

avernmenl  art  i  point  out 

claim  la  stated  [■><•  broadly,  tor  no  Leral  right  haa  lilt  I  ■  > 

■  in/,  -i   nor  tall  clear  thai  it  would  l>  admitted  i  \ 
.    .    .     I  have  to  point  on-  that  i he  don u no 
would  not  of  itself  confer  upon  1 1 » * ■  Dominion 
matters  which  It  d  [  ain  disposed  to  doubt  whether 

the  oangea  thai  would  have  to  t*  made  bad  be<  o  fully  real- 

ized in  putting  forward  this  proposal.11 

In  concluding  my  remarks  upon  the  constitutional  a 
this  Miiiji'ct,  I  must  remind  th<  tea  of  commercial  a 

that  in  L872  the  Emporia]  Parliament  passed  an  ad  enabling  the 
Australian  colonies  to  discriminate  tn  favor  of  each  other.     If 
the  Dominion  is  yearning  foe  power  to  create  a  custom* 
with  either  the  United  States  or  any  other  nation,  tin*  first  - 
in  the  proper  legal  process  by  which  such  a  result  caj  tined 

is  the  introduction  to  the  Imperial  House  of  Commons  of  ■  bill 
embodying  principles  similar  to  those  contained  in  tn 
Colonies  Customa  Act.    The  passage  of  suoli  an  act,  how. 
would  not  affect  the  position  of  Canada  a*  Article  I 

the  Belgian  ta  or  Article  7  of  the  treaty  with  <■• 

Treaties    cannot    Ik*    denounced  piecemeal;  International   law 
requires   that   they   must    be    wholly    abrogated,    it  and 

Canada  ran  only  obtain  this  favor — if  it  is  to  l>e  regarded 
cue — by  the  interference  of  the  imperial  government 

The  Reform  party  in  the  Dominion  consist*  of  fcwi 
the  one  advocating  "unrestricted  reciprocity''  with  the  oe 
boring  republic,  the  members  or* which   profess  ta  believe  that 
their  policy  Would  benefit  the  country  commercially,  and   nimbi 
roy  all  desire  for  political  uniou.     The  second,  tiler 
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trade  upon  the  ground  that 
the  future  of  this  colony  is  inevitably  interwoven  with  th.it  of 
kite  states,  and  tfa  aooneo  w  later. 

As  a  political  union  l>etween  Canada  and  tin-  si 

ie  range  of  practical  politics  at  t  i  it  time,  I  do  not  pro* 

lose  to  devote  any  space  to  the  I  at-  Reform  pa 

In  The  practice  of  medicine  the  usual  process  selected  by  the 
profesaion  is  that  of  first  making  a  diagnosis  and  afterwards  pra- 
seribinga  remedy,  There  exists  a  method  of  attempted  healing] 
named  homeopathy)  tin-  theory  of  which  is  Ibnnded  npon  the 
motto]  "  siiiiHin  HtmiHhnn  ewrantvK"  The  Reformers,  having  die 
red  tin.'  complaint  from  which  Canada  Es  suffering,  ami 
haying  carefully  diagnosed  it  as  excessive  protection,  aided  by 
that  omnipresent  companion,  corruption,  appeal  t<-  have  em* 
braoed  the  prineiples  of  the  uomeopathists  and  propose  as  a 
remedy  for  the  ill>  which  tin-  Dominion  to  enduring,  to  unite  her, 

is  tariffs  are  cone  o  the  most  highly  pr> 

nation  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Like  all  <.i]i.-i  supporters  of  import  duties  for  tin-  bene 
Infant  Industries,  the  leaders  of  this  project  frequently  uias- 
querade  in  free  trade  garb  :  they  are  also  sufficient!]  audacious 
t«>  claim  that  commercial  onion  with  the  United  Btobes  la  the 
greatest  measure  of  tree  trade  within  the  reach  of  Canada, 
Utterly  Ignoring  the  fad  that  free  Irade.  as  understood  bj  Peel 
and  Oobden,  simply  means  tin-  absence  of  taxation  at  the  ports 
for  the  benefit  of  home  manufactures. 

The    policy    of   "  unrestricted    reciprocity "    might   i 
admirably,    if   the   producers  of   the  country   were   the   only 

irsons  to  be  considered,  but  the  consumers — and  tin-   (an 
like  everybody  else,  are  oonsnmen — have  been  entirely  ignored 
by  those  who  have  framed  the   Libera]   program.    STo  doubt 
idiau   grain,   6ggB>   horses,   fruits,   and  other  commodities 
would  And  :i  readier  sale  if  the  American  tariff  m  i 
yet  the  Increased  competition  in  cities,  especially  al< 
border  of  Canada,  would  necessarily  cause  the   prices  of  these 
commodities  to  lx>  lower  thau  they  now  are.     In  rcferm 
of  barley,  of  which  so  much  has  l»een  heard,  it   should 
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be  forgotten  that  chemical  science  has  now  enabled  the  Amer 
brewer  to  make  lager  Ih*»t  from  barlej  grown  upon  the  i   i 
of  Nebraska  or  Iowa,  i  quality  t--  that  brewed  & 

Milan  grain.    This  advance  in   the  chemistry  of  brewing 
probably  explains  why  bo  little  am 

brewers  who  make  their  own  malt  I  bigherprioa  tor  tine 

imported  than  for  tie  [eta,     The  ret 

when  western  barley  is  plentiful  In  the  states,  the  Cana- 

dian grain  sells  at  no  higher  figure  than  I  dnced  in 

states,  notwithstanding  the  .tariff,  and  the  farmer  in  thifl 
in  reality,  pays  the  duty.     This  state  of  affairs  r  in 

accordance  with  the  teaching  of  aconon  i  a,  which  beJ 

tlmr  in  exporting  to  ■!  country  any  commodity  of  which  the  im- 
porting nation  possesses  a  sufficiency,  or  a  superabundance,  the 
duty  is  paid  by  the  producer.  To  further  discuss  a  policy  baaed 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  country  can  be  made  prosperous 
an  increased  sale  of  barley,  eggs,  etc., — commodities  already  ex- 
isting in  the  neighboring  republic  in  abundance — ap  0  be 

unnecessary.     Rut  the  position  of  the  I  usumers.  sup 

I  Lai  the  Liberal  program  was  carried  out,  is  quite  wo 
of  notice.     The   cost   of  I  ssities  of  life  in  the    On 

States  to-day  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  Domini- 
however,  the  commercial  onto  erted  tha 

auguration  of  their  proposed  fiscal  system  would  lower  the 
of  any  of  our  daily   wants,    no  discussion    upon    that   point 
required.     That  the  population  of  Canada  is  now  heavi 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  manufacturers  is  quite  true, 
how  would  the  uew  policy  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people  I 
sacrifice   of  about  seven  and  a  half  million  dollars  of 
would  be  Involved,   and  the  advantage  derived  would  not  g 

the  taxpayers]  but  to  the  American  manufacturers,  who,  b 
protected  in  the  Canadian  market  against  the  only  competition 
which  they  fear— that  .>t'  Great   Britain— would  be  undea 
to  lower  their  prices,   and  would  therefore 
mm  which  the  revenue  would  lose -03  the  abandon 
the  duties  upon  their  goods.     Moi 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  pay  tie 
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eminent.  Thus,  the  actual  position  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
half  of  the  continent  would  be  positively  worse  with  commercial 
union  than  under  the  present  protectionist  tariff,  as  they  would 
be  doubly  taxed,  once  for  the  purposes  of  their  own  government 
and  again  for  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer, who  with  his  large  resources  would  quickly  destroy  his 
over-coddled  Canadian  rival. 

The  largest  annual  importation  to  the  Dominion  is  ten  million 
dollars'  worth  of  woolen  goods  from  England,  as  against  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars'  worth  from  the  United 
States.  These  goods  are  expensive  as  it  is,  the  tariff  being  ten 
cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  cent  ad'jvalorettij  and  the  quality 
of  them,  generally  speaking,  is  not  of  the  highest  class,  yet  with 
the  McKinley  tariff  in  operation,  the  cost  would  be  still  further 
increased. 

The  Liberal  leaders  complain  bitterly  of  the  corruption  which 
is  so  widely  prevalent,  and  which  they  attribute  to  the  protective 
policy  of  their  opponents ;  they  have  not,  however,-  made  it 
clear  that  political  morality  would  be  cleansed  by  extending 
protection  in  the  markets  of  Canada  to  the  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States.  Until  these  questions  are  satisfactorily 
answered — and  I  venture  to  claim  that  they  cannot  be — neither 
the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Laurier,  the  invective  of  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright,  nor  the  logic  of  Mr.  Mills,  even  with  the  able  assistance 
of  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  and  other  annexationist  friends,  will  in- 
duce  the  electors  to  place  a  so-called  Reform  government  in 
office. 

The  Conservative  party,  which  has  held  the  reins  of  power  for 
fourteen  years  in  succession,  favors  a  highly  protective  tariff  as 
long  as  the  republic  to  the  south  levies  duties  upon  Canadian 
imports.  But  a  section  of  this  party,  seeing  that  the  country 
has  failed  to  make  the  desired  progress  under  the  "national 
policy,"  urges  the  mother  country  to  tax  foreign  imports  while 
admitting  colonial  products  free.  In  return  for  this  discrimi- 
nation in  her  favor,  Canada  is  willing  to  admit  British  goods, 
not  without  taxation,  but  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  that  im- 
posed upon  imports  from  foreign  countries. 
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Popper,  tin-  Dominion  coram 
>ropounded  ;i  acbi 
by  6  lures,  Involving  a  reversal  of  the 

11  ule  policy  ©ftht   [Jolted  Kingdom  rapportit  - 

of  preferential  trade  within  the  empire,  this  genti  it  a 

union  "U  Jul'. 

lowing  astounding  on:    That  "even  if  Great  Britain  ' 

LDtagooiaed  all  of  the  other  food  producing  count 
of  the  srorld,  the  mother  oountrj  need  not  i>e  short  of  the 
pleat  supply  of  (bod     Canada  was  quite  capable  of  aupplj 
tjhe empire  with  food"  (Toronto Matt,  June 24,  L899       *       bdian 
proi  ,:  al    British  porta  without  duty 

apon  exactly  tin*  same  terms  ai  those  from  .ill  <■■ 
is  fin  in**  that  tii»-  Dominion  exports  bo  Britain  aC 

spareofeverj  oommodityfor  which  a  profitabl 
Aim!  in  what  extent  did  Canada  assist  in  providing  fo  ud's 

requirements  1      lu  1891,  out  of  a  total  Import  fc<  i  of 

million  hundredweights  of  wheat  and  flour, 
country  supplied  less  than  five  :  tin*  quantity  of  butter  Imported 
was    over    two    million     hundredweights,    but    only    Ibrtj 
thou  re  Canadian.    Over  two  million  hundredweighte 

of  diet  in  which  Canada  certainl] 
to  the  United  Kingdom  from  abroad,  but  not  one  half  of  it 
oarae  from  Canada.    The  total  number  of  live  anima 
for  food  purposes  was  550,000;  less  than  150,000  w< 
port  of  the  Dominion,  although  she  possesses  privileges  in  the 
eattle  trade,  In  <on>.  .^ence  of  the  ato 
from  this  colony,  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  country. 

11 rporta  of  food  from  Canada  (to  all  countries]  I 

tin-  o  and   1893  sho^i  satisfactory  increases  as 

eggs  and  inch  neoec  I  lift  ;ls  beelj  pork, 

bams,  and  butter  have  not  made  any  progress  « 
i  ft  maw  displaying  a  marked  decn 

Again,  sir  I  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 

for  October    upon    "The    Question   of    Pref* 
penned  the  following  words: 

"  In  lM»n  i-:n«iHnil  to..k  from  the  United  state*  xi'7,ooo,ono  « 
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ibeSr  products  with. nit  the  Imposition  "fit  .  .    . 

And  bow  much  did  they  take  in  retui 
imt  they  -.in  into  fin-  count 


"Chafe"  1a  defined  m  Webster7!  dictionary  as  "reads 
tally  ooin  or  specie,  bul  abo  applied  to  hunk  notes,  th- 
in- bonds.11 

According  to  the  British  Board  <»f  Trade  B  v-'l^ 

6  and  37  -  Hit-  actual  rains  of  gold  and  stiver 
bullion  exported   *■•  \  ad  States  (be  previous  yeas 

El, 640, 065 !  An)  comment  npon  these  statenu 
superfluous.  Nobody  would  (for  one  moment  think  "f  accusing 
Sir Charles  of  willfully  distorting  tin-  (bets,  but  is  it  possible 
that  In*,  the  Canadian  representative  En  Greal  Britain,  ha 
lull).'  knowledge  of  these  questions  as  to  rapposetiftat  Canada 
n  any  one  v:tl  prodnoed  a  surplus  of  food  sufficient  t <• 
:ethe  place  of  the  rest  quantity  do  I  led  bj  the  a.mert- 

republic!    Es  he  in  earnest  Id  writing  tibia  absurd  declar- 
ation tiiiit  the  United  States  deni  aided  and  received  £32,000,000 

'•in  cash"  in  exchange  ftw  goods,  or  is  it  some  sen   for f 

joke  r    However  this  nay  be,  the  working  i  n  the  British 

blea mojft  be  convinced  thai  more  exi«-  food  will  prod 

more  regular  employment  ait  higher  wages  than  fchi  y  now 
before  they  will  i>e  willing  to  aasj  'fiscal  foderatlonlsl 

and  as  no  English  statesman  of  even  the  second  rank  has  been 
in»ui  enough  to  advocate  the  taxation  of  the  oeoessitiea  of  life, 
Bir  Charles  Topper  and  his  Oanadian  friends  must  be  content  to 
wait  until  they  have  converted  a  majority  of  the  voters  of 
ad  Kingdom. 
In  the  meantime  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion  may  perhaps 
realize  that  a  third  alternative  fan1  ist  their  disposal. 

sir  Bobert  Peel,  himself  originaOy  a  Profc  .  En  1849,  in 

oeeeh  In  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  te  tariA 

with   fre**  imports,   said  :     "  I  bo  snl 
•  iit  from  that  assumption  that  I  maintain  that  the  b 
to  compete  with  hostile  tariflla  is  to  encourage  free  Lmpoi  I 
The  system  of  tree  Imports  en  country  to  produo 
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which  Deed  in  large  quantil  f  good  < 

tod  by  whlcl 
refraining    from    him  i '  ion,     r  in 

Canada,  i  here,    has   brougbl 

oh  manufacture  goods  poorer  In  quality  than  simila 
made  in  other  countries,  reliance  being  plai 
law  Instead  of  npon  brain*  ill. 

The  upholders  "i  the  ff  national  polii 
tacreeaing  the  exports  without  adding  to  the  Imp  i  lie 

actual  effect  of  protection 
increase  the  Imports  without  causing  any  change 
of  theexporta     These  worth)  gentlemen  forget  that  tin 
supply  of  gold  is  limited, 

le  »»f  the  world  being  carried  on  iu  it.    Fori 
were  not  the  case,  no  advantage  could   be  I  by  a  nal 

insisting  upon  the  importation  of  gold  in  place  of  i 

as  g 1-  i        the  in  ha 

die  precious  metal  would  have  to  be  re-exchanged  for  tbera. 
a  few  winds,  tnde  moat  be  reciprocal;  no  appreciable  inc 
cum  1m-  made  in  exports  nnless  n  like  increase  occur 
consequent^  in  obstructing  imports  by  taril  bleb 

pn\  for  them  an  aJ  dad. 

Without  stopping  ffhetbei  it  is  a  part  >*i  tie 

of  a  government  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  a- 
buying  t li« *  1)est  goods   in   the   world's  market   m  tin 
X>o©sil»l«i  price,  J  would  urge  that  the  McKinley  bill  bafl  g 
Hit*  Dominion  as   exceptional   opportunity 

i  ntte  purposes  only  would  enable  1 1  *  **  peop]< 
duce  such  commodities  as  the  country  Issnitati 
lower  prices  than  they  could  be  produced  in 
republic  where  the  inhabitants  ar  >i  tin  benefit  ot 

manufacturers.    Thus,  notwithstanding  import  dul 
would  be  able  to  compete  in  foreign  markets. 

Free  Traders  do  not    condemn  the  taxation  of  imp 
legitimate  purposes  of  revenue,  but   ii  ;   that  when 

article  Is  taxed  upon  entry  at  the  porta,  similar  goods 
duced  in   the  country,  shall   contribute   the  sann  ;   of 
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revenue  as  is  paid  upon  the  imported  articles.  Here  appears  to 
be  a  simple  and  practical  method  of  raising  such  a  sum  as  may 
be  required  for  the  expenses  of  government 

I  cannot,  humble  as  is  my  position  as  a  student  of  Canadian 
politics7  conclude  this  paper  without  appealing  to  both  political 
parties  to  bestow  more  consideration  than  has  hitherto  been 
given  to  the  system  of  free  ports,  established  in  England  with 
signal  success  through  the  action  of  such  illustrious  representa- 
tives of  the  people  as  Peel,  Cobden,  and  Bright,  and  more 
recently  inaugurated  with  equally  satisfactory  results  in  India 
and  in  New  South  Wales. 

Lawrence  Iewell. 


THE  SECRET  SOCIETY  QUESTION:    A  REVIEW 
MR.  BEAXCHARD'S  ASSERTIONS. 

BY    FRANK  T.   OLSAVfcUt. 

Till"  article  from  the  pen  of  Chas.   A.  Blanchard,  publi 
iu   the  July   number  of  The    Amf.krax   .1- 
Politics,  under  the  title :  "The  Folly,  Expense,  and  l>. 
Secret  Societi-  aot  ia  harmony  with  the  advanced  thought 

of  modern  times. 

An  abusive,  unwarranb  on  anj 

tion — human  or  divine — ia  always  repulsive  ami  is  >ked 

upon   by  thinking  people  with  contempt     Calumny,   like  the 
•limy  reptiles  of  the  jungle,  we  Lnstinctively  shun  ai 

always  with  regret  that   we  BOe  the  natural  aversion  t<>   it    - 
when  it  attacks  tho.se  On  the  other  side.      Rut  then  it  I 
be  considered  that  some  men  would  die   unheard   it'  tin 
forbidden  to  speak  evil  of  others — and  well  of  themselves  ! 

There  Was  a) time   when   this  world   was   buried   in   Lgi 
and  superstition.      Then  the  people,   daring   not  to  think   for 
themselves,   accepted  the  statements  of  the   "wise  ny  [n 

those  dark  ages  abusive  attacks   a  opposing   institnl 

were  not  unveiled.    The  "wise  man's  ras  aocej 

as  the  inspired  word  of  a  god,  and  the  masses  bowed  to 
,commaii' 

I  'hose  times  are  past !    The  people  of  to-day  will  not  aoce| 
Claims  Of  the    "  wise  man  "*    simply   on 
ehurrh  those  in  the  pews  are  doiug  the  thinking  :  in  pol 

md  in  the  fields  of  commercial  and  profenit 
employed  masses  are  solving  the  problems  for  themselves. 

In   the   Dark   Ages,   when   Europe   was   pri< 
learning  was  buried  in   religious  superstition,  the  claim 
"strong  and  the   ■  11  powerful.      Out 
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mite  Bt  flic  Innocent,  ami  there  were  ■•  bo  dared  to 

Bui  in  these  days  of  Liberal  education)  of  higher 
civilization,  flic  meanest  outcast  oaQQOt  be  condemned  without  a 
trial. 

In  urging  his  abuse  againsl  wont  orders  Mr,  Blanchanl  has 
skillfully   avoided    &  lea   of  which   he   writes.     In    the 

name  of  human  progress  he  assails  a  that  count  as  mem- 

bers our  best    citizens.      He   pleads   morality   ami   assnne 
friendly  feeling  for  the  young  men  who  arc,   as  yet,  outside  Mm 
lodge.     But  I  would  impress  upon  Mr.   Blanohard's  n 
beware  of  him  who  greets  at  a  friend,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the 
greeting — in  the  very  act  of  giving  friendly  counsel — seek 
avoid  your  glai 

I  do  ooi  consider  't  necessary  to  defend  the  secret  societies 
against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Rlnuchnrd,  it  is  rather  necessary  to 
defend  the  uninitiated  from  his  mock  friendship. 

Our  secret    societies:  the   M  ><ld    i-VUows,    CnSghtB  of 

Pythias,  etc.j  are  lodges,  as  was  said  before,  which  claim   ns 
mombexe  oiu  best  dtisenfi.    To  the  u  outsider "  this  fact  must 
bainly  have  great  weight    Not  being  ;i  member  of  any  of 
I  lay  my  defense  of  them  on  the  intelligence,  the 
intag  d  the  usefulness  of  those  who  know  the  secrets  of 

the  lodge  room. 

Mr.   Blanohard  begins  his  assault  on  the  secret  societies  by 
rudely  classifying  them  as  religions,   political,   industrial,  In- 
d    social*      He   groups    with    the    .Masons   and    Odd 
Fell*  Jesuits,     Tins  cannot  for  a  moment  be  considered  a 

proper  classification.     The  Order  of  Jesuits  was  organized  and 
is  kepi  In  existence  by  the  Roman  church,  its  sole  purpose  being 
the  support  and  advancement  of  Catholic  interests.    This,   to 
nothing  of  its  bitter  feeling  for  all  -  -ugh 

to  rank  the  Order  of  Jesuits  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other  ordera  w  e  therefore  waive  all  consideration  of  that. 
society  and  pass  to  (hose  institutions  generally  known  as  secret 

societies,    and    before  op   Mr,    rUanchard's   assertions  it 

mid  be  well  to  define  bate]  aal 
In    the    home    wh  mod,    wife,    and    children,   through 


M  1 


MEL 


•",  roLjj 


mutual  affection  confide  b 

joys  j  where  the  sacred  songaof  home  and  love  are  brightened 

by  the  of  bhe  child.  Then-  : 

uily  circle  is  a  secret  aoc 
and  the  lodge  is  a  i-nuiU  circle. 

The  Lodge  room  is  :»  home  and  Its  s  is  sacred  as 

are  the  brad]    fireside.      We    most    ' 

gnise  Hi.-  right  to  the  family  circle  bo  hold  I  per- 

sotuii  affairs,  and  bo  bar  from  its  private  meetings,  eonrei 
i  sorrows  the  intruding  si  Wi-  must  n 

the  closed  doors  and  respect fulh  await  an  answer  to  oof  signal 
for  admission. 

The  lodge  room  is  as  private  in  its  waj  od  11a 

rights  are  as  sacred,     Sue 

bhe  keystone  «>f  progress,     it  Is  the  friend  i  and 

the  mother  of  civilization. 

Further  than  this,  when  men  assemble  in  lodge  rooms  I 
it  secret  the  business  of  the  order,  they  Imitate  the  int. 
Creator,  bo  whom  their  meetings  are  dedicated.     God  war! 
secret.     His  infinite  reeJtas  are  secret  lodge  rooms. 

Nothing  could  exist  free   from  secret    influence.     Were  it  not 
for  secrecy,  business  would  be  checked,  homes  shattered, 
our    magnificent    Civilisation     thrown    into    hopeless    con  fusion. 
Therefore  it   must    be   admitted    thai 
natural  outgrowth  of  God's  divine  laws  and  methods  I 

Mr.  Blanohaxd  gives  startling  information   when  hi 

birth  "t  lea  in  the  Gables  "i  the  ancient 

worshipers,  wherein  Adam  and  E^  "d  from  God  the 

of  their  "d  nee,"     In  banging  to  the  mythical   Adam 

and    Eve,     this    enemy   of   secret    s*«- 

rlion.  (lie  one  \\  ith  which  he  Op 
nothing  new  under  the  sun  ! '' 

If,  perchance,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  Bint] 
evident  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  old  thatM: 
has  uever  heard  of. 


"There  U  [he  writes]  out*  difTerenOti 
orders.    .    .    .    The  old  were  manipu 
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sively  religious  ;  the  modern  are  in  most  instances  composed  of  men  in 
the  various  industrial  pursuits." 

Does  Mr.  Blanchard  not  know  that  at  one  time  everything 
was  manipulated  by  priests  1  Does  he  not  know  that  religion 
was  the  power  that  ruled  all  things  t  Does  he  not  know  that 
the  Dark  Ages  were  the  ages  of  priestly  control  t  Does  he  not 
know  that,  when  the  priest  ruled,  learning  was  dead  and 
civilization  asleep  t  Does  he  not  know  that' the  birth  of  the 
Protestant  church  brought  a  change  ?  And,  above  all,  does  he 
not  know  that  everything  for  the  past  three  hundred  years  has 
been  advancing  with  the  one  exception  of  the  religious  faith 
that  kept  the  world  in  darkness  for  fifteen  hundred  years  t 
Does  he  not  know  that  for  three  hundred  years  that  faith  has 
been  dying !  Does  he  not  know  that  modern  secret  societies  are 
based  upon  modern  ideas,  framed  to  meet  modern  needs  1  If  be 
does  not  know  these  things,  he  should  not  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  teacher. 

Continuing,  this  very  positive  writer  protests  against  the 
initiatory  obligations  of  the  various  orders.  He  complains  be- 
cause the  lodges  do  not  open  up  to  the  candidate  the  innermost 
secrets  of  the  society. 

"  All  secret  societies  [says  he]  require  persons  coming  to  their  mem- 
bership to  assume  obligations  which  are  unknown  to  the  candidates. 
...  Of  course,  no  society  can  be  secret  which  frankly  tells  those 
whose  membership  it  solicits  just  what  is  expected  and  required." 

The  initiatory  ceremonies  and  obligations  are  open  to  the  can- 
didate as  step  by  step  he  enters  the  workings  of  the  order.  He 
does  not  take  and  is  not  required  to  take,  any  obligation  that  he 
does  not  clearly  understand,  accept,  and  live  up  to  and  to  the 
very  last  is  permitted  to  withdraw  should  he  meet  an  objection- 
able barrier.  The  initiatory  ceremonies  are  so  open  that  they 
may  be  read  by  any  person  who  cares  to  pursue  "  Manual  of  the 
Lodge"  [Masonic]  by  Mackey ;  "Odd  Fellow's  Manual"  by 
A.  F.  Grosh,  or  the  manuals  of  all  similar  orders,  K.  P., 
I.  O.  F.,  etc. 

"  The  first  degree,  or  that  of  the  Entered  Apprentice  [writes  Mr. 
Mackey],  is  intended  in  its  symbolic  signification  to  furnish  a  represen- 
tation of  youth  just  entering  on  the  struggles,  the  trials,  and  duties  of 
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rthly  and  reapom  noe.    Ob 

lodge,  the  candidate  Ea  reminded  or  th«  mau 

>ths  world— unprepared  ftw 
itt,  Ignorant  of 

Hid  vetj  i  tod  in  \\  i 

Mini  difficulties,  \b  there  any  rate  and  abiding  trust." 

This  ijuotation  outlines  br  \  first  01  Initiatory 

the  Masonic  Order.     Very  similar  are  the  flrsl   di 
other  societies  under  discussion.     There  is  nothing  but  be 
and  refinement  in  these  obligations,  and  yet  Mr.  Blauchard  >. 

■'  ( it  Qoune,  ■  rude,  uneducated  rowdy  may  paaa  through  this  a 
Iatton  at  U  of  ■  oompany  of  bis  kind,  an< 

to  comprehend,  La  part,  n  mlng.     i 

safe,  however,  to  say  that  a  Bclf-respectlng  gentleman  would  be  bo  ful 
of  shame,  ment,  indignation,  and  a  d<  t  away 

■uoh  an ezpertenoe,  that  he  would  almost  eertaiuly  fail  to  understand 
errememWr  the  oath*  whic 
sentence  ,T 

Can  it  be  possible  that  this  writer  regards  tin  \  public 

as  a  congress  of  fools,  and  does  lie  intend  to  h-a\  e  the  i 
that  secret  society  men  are  rowdies?  In  defense  of  1 
claim — a  claim  as  false  as  it  Ifi  silly — Mr.  Blanoh&rd  writes: 

"The  Masonic  candidate  La  stripped  of  his  <-i<>: inn. 
only  Ida  shirt  and  drawers.     He   has  one  foot    bare,   and    '■'■ 
slippered.    His  eyes  ara  bandaged,  and  he  has  a  small  rop 
neck  and  arm.    In  this  condition  he  i-  it,  baited 

to  kneel  there,  questioned  in  u  third  place,  and  Anally   h 
.Itar,  and  pal  in  pot 

Now,  this  may  be  true  and  it  may  uot  be.      Gil 
the  benefit  of  the  doubl  ly   reasonable 

Mr.    Blancha  tement   with    the   l>eautiful  and  <■ 

prayers  and  emblems,   obligations  irraa  of  the  initia 

degree  t    Grantiug  that  he  b 

there  any  way  for  him  to  sustain  his  coarse  and  %  olgar  interpre- 
tation of  it  t 

There  ran  l>e  no  fear  1-ut  that  the  secrete  of 
pnre  and  elevating  when  the  lodge  is-based  on  the  tne&ods  of  the 
Divine  Creator  Himself. 

When  Mr.  Blauchard  wrote  that  "no  matter  b  icly  the 

candidate  may  believe  that  the  oaths  he  lias  taken  are  r 
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eat  with  duties  bo  home,  church,  or  state,  he  must  not  utter  his 

conviction  t(»  warn  his   fellows."    hfl   knew  — thai   is   if  be  ki 
anything  about  secret  so.  hat   he  was  writing   what  is 

not  trne. 

The  initiatory  A  of  every  lodge  under  discussion  are 

open  to  such  an  extern*  that  the  outsider  knows,  with  a  certainty 
i  leaves  no  room  for  donhr,  that  he  will  come  in  utli 

og  repulsive  to  a  man  of  refinement  and  honor. 

The  secrets  of  the  lodge  room  cannot  depart  from  the  beautiful 
passages  outlined  in  lodge  manuals.     In  support  of  this  si 
ment  we  need  no  stronger  proof  than  the  foot  that  men  who 
stand  on  honor's  summit,  recognized  leaders  of  commercial,  re- 
ligions, and  social  lift,  wear  the  emblem  »if  u  lodge  room. 

The  fact  thai  the  obligations  taken  are  binding  far  litv  telhi 

very  plainly  the  nature  of  the  obligations.  Men  of  Integrity 
and  intelligence  would  not  bind  themselves  bo  repulsive,  de- 
grading obligations  for  a  moment — mud  lite. 

\fter  passing  the  topic  of  the  oath,    Mi.   Hhinehard  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  another  almost  incredible  previa 
which   characterizes   the  orders  under  discussion:     "It  is  the 
boast  of  lodges  that  members  thereof  will  find  friends   in  all 
climes  and  among  all  classes  of  people.'"     It  is  very  difficult  t-. 
Bud  anything  startling  in  this  "boast  of  lodges."     Such  a  el 
is  bnt  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  fraternal  order.      There  is  no 
reason  for  condemning  such  u  claim.     Tt  is  the  boast  of  Christ 
that  members  of  Christian  churches  and  societies  will  find  frit 
in    all   climes  and   among  all    classes   of  people.     Would   Mi. 
Bhinehard  use  this  claim  as  un   indication  of  something   Wl 
among  the  Christians! 

n  Maokey's  *  Mystic  Tie'  contains  [he  be  line  narrative*,  each 

showing  that  pirates,  gamblers,  murderer*,  and  savages  are  m< 
ftfasonic  Lodges;  thej  -,;'  r'onipt  to  r  tone; 

and  that  persons  who  are  to   travel  and  wlflh  not  to  be  harmed  by  T 

scoundrel   Ki-  would  join  the  order,  in  which  «-:i-i:  pirates, 

murderers,  and  tin*  be  to  thexa  true  and  fniihful  friemN." 

Mr.  Bhinehard  assumes  to  believe  this.     He  simply  dreamed  it 
and  places  implicit  faith  in  hifl  dreams. 

If  Maokey's  u  Mystic  Tie  >f  contains  nine  snch  narratives  it 
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was  Mr.  Blanchard' s  duty — if  he  desires  to  be  considered  honest 
— to  quote  them  ;  to  place  Mackey's  words  before  his  readers  in 
condemnation  of  Masonry.  If  such  evidence  was  at  hand  he 
would,  no  doubt,  have  made  use  of  it,  but  unfortunately  for  his 
cause,  Mackey's  "Mystic  Tie7'  contains  no  "narratives"  that 
are  suggestive  of  his  claims.  Therefore,  Mr.  Blanchard  believes 
a  fallacy. 

What  will  honest  men  think  of  this  anti-lodge  champion  when 
his  assertions  are  unveiled  T  What  will  honest  men  say  when  he 
insists  that  u  the  theory  of  a  lodge  is  that  fraternity  depends  not 
at  all  on  character,  but  altogether  on  lodge  relations  "  f 

To  support  his  false  claim,  Mr.  Blanchard  introduces  an 
imaginary  lady  with  a  dying  father.  The  unfortunate  man  was 
a  lodge  member  and  his  lodge  insisted  upon  sending  lodge 
members  to  watch  with  him,  when  the  family  desired  no  assist- 
ance. "And,"  said  the  mythical  madame,  "  the  persons  who 
came  and  forced  themselves  into  my  father's  bedroom  were  such 
men  as,  during  his  well  days,  he  would  not  have  wanted  to  sit 
down  in  his  kitchen." 

This  story  is  as  false  as  it  is  silly.  All  secret  societies  have 
what  are  known  as  "visiting  committees,"  whose  duties  are  to 
ascertain  and  report  to  the  lodge  the  wants  and  condition  of 
sick  members.  The  obligations  of  the  societies  demand  that  the 
sick  shall  be  cared  for. 

Every  lodge  member  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  sick  bene- 
fits incorporated  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  his  lodge. 
If  he  sees  fit  to  return  this  share  to  the  lodge,  the  right  to  do  so 
is  his,  and  the  money  is  turned  into  the  common  fund.  If  the 
sick  member  does  not  need  nor  want  lodge  assistance,  he  does 
not  have  it.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  lodge  to  stand  between  its 
members  and  want. 

While  it  is  true,  that  through  circumstances  that  no  mortal 
can  control,  the  lodge  has  been  blackened  with  disreputable 
members  j  it  is  also  true  that  every  effort  is  put  forth  in  the 
lodge  to  reform  and  elevate.  When  these  efforts  fail  the  last 
method  is  resorted  to — expulsion. 

About  five  months  ago  Chicago  was  startled  by  an  awful  crime  1 
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A  well -known  physician  was  shot  down  !  The  murderer  was  an 
Odd  Fellow!  He  was  expelled  from  his  lodge  !  Odd  Fellows 
sat  on  the  jury  that  convicted  him !  An  Odd  Fellow  sat  on  the 
bench  from  which  sentence  was  pronounced  !  The  murderer  is 
in  Joliet,  and  his  lodge  stands  between  his  innocent  wife  and 
want.  Such  is  the  work  of  secret  societies.  Show  us  the 
church  that  would  do  more  or  even  as  much  ! 

"In  the  same  insurance  order/'  writes  Mr.  Blanchard,  "you 
will  find  sober,  Christian  men,  and  poor  swearing  drunkards, 
who  are  going  to  hell  as  fast  as  bad  habits  can  take  them  there  V 
What  a  strangely  pathetic  picture :  sober  Christian  men  and 
swearing  drunkards,  hand  in  hand,  on  the  way  to  hell !  Mr. 
Blanchard  says  the  union  is  absurd.  Undoubtedly  he  is  right, 
but  it  is  his  own  union,  and  he  should  be  the  last  to  find  fault 
with  it. 

Why,  in  this  enlightened  age,  should  Mr.  Blanchard  cling  to 
the  revolting  doctrine  of  hell  1  Is  he  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
science  and  common  sense  have  laid  hell  aside  ;  having  found  in 
it  nothing  but  the  worn-out  nursery  yarns  of  superstitious  chil- 
dren t 

"The  wasteful  expenditure  of  money  "  is  another  secret  soci- 
ety "folly"  that  worries  Mr.  Blanchard.  He  claims  that  a 
man's  income  is  divided  between  home  and  church,  and  that 
nothing  is  left  for  lodges.     This  division  is  erroneous. 

A  man's  income  belongs  to  his  family,  first ;  to  such  invest- 
ments as  prepare  protection  for  his  family,  second ;  to  intellec- 
tual progress,  third ;  and  to  the  church,  fourth.  If  his  income 
is  merely  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  family,  his  family  should 
have  all.  If  there  is  any  over  it  should  go  to  the  future  protec- 
tion of  the  family — such  protection  to  be  found  in  proper  insur- 
ance and  the  lodge  rooms  of  secret  societies.  The  next  field  for 
his  "surplus"  is  the  progressing  nation,  with  its  advancing 
knowledge.  He  must  make  himself  intellectually  free.  When 
these  are  accomplished,  and  he  still  has  an  extra  dollar,  he  may 
give  it  to  the  church. 

In  placing  the  church  last  I  do  not  seek  to  oppose  it.  I  simply 
appeal  to  common  sense.     Man's  duty  is  to  God  most  certainly  ; 
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fcnft  faanj  to  f*v£  »  art  -fey  i»  &  -^irm  wr  &v  any  £ht3l  <?£ 
migjMflft  ^M^rr40a%.     TV:  ±nc  azui  *m£t  £ncj  »  <j^i  »  «mt 

fluou  *>vf  wsl#  aak  ao  suv*.  mi  ff  <w«t  sua  w^*t!4  nak*- 
lot  wvfc  fci*  pwst  aarfE  fc»  tame  ias  <fldsrcn.  I±3Se  «-««&£  be 
brj&t****? — tfb*  worW  «r«o«i>I  ?***»&  a  BttT«. 

"I  ktt*v  a  at£*tk**j*-  Irr^agj  :a  aa  kaca&fe  Vjcoe:  to  »S  ka* 
««r/*  arise*  3f ir,  BbtaebanL  "  Eft  4rifer  to  pay  o»  iaistafirift  fee 
in  a*  OW  FeC>/*»*  V*i££/'  Hut  inmao&oa  5te  in  tbe  Odd 
FefkywV  lodge  »  afcMtt  three  dollars  Tfeas  mecbaaie  *&ft  his 
ewr  too  cheap. 

Mr,  BlaDebard  »  flood  of  telling  fairy  taEesu  Good  fairy  tabes 
afway*  terminate  with  a  moraL  bat  sock  requirement  Mr. 
Blauefcard  ha*  ignored.  Here  Is  one  of  hi*  storks  that  is  too 
g ood  to  paw  by  : 

*"-  It  w  well  koown  that  lodge*  in  general  hare  dances  and  banquets 
to  which  the  member*  are  expected  "to  eontribme  by  the  purchase  of 
ticket*.  I  knew  <^  one  such  hall,  which.  **Hng  arranged  by  cxtr  office- 
hoider*  and  dry-goods  clerks,  vu  intended  to  be  quite  exclusive. 
Ticket*  were  sold  at  ten  dollars.  A  Mason  who  vt*  earning  honest 
bread  at  a  blacksmith's  anvil,  *aid  to  his  wife:  *You  have  never 
attended  sueh  a  ball  and  you  shall  have  a  chance  to  go/  He  bought 
the  tickets  and  gave  bin  wife  a  hundred  dollar*  for  her  dreaa.  He  told  her 
ff  tbat  wan  insufficient  to  come  for  more.  The  man.  with  a  true  hus- 
band's pride,  said  to  me  ;  *  If  I  do  «ay  it  she  was  a*  handsome  a  woman 
a*  there  wan  on  tbat  floor.*  Hut  the  ball  had  been  arranged  in  such  a 
way  an  to  keep  out  just  such  persons,  and  the  *!iU  were  indignant  that 
a  *  blacksmith  *  should  break  into  their  aristocratic  circle,  and  they 
took  good  care  to  make  both  him  and  his  wife  understand  that  they 
were  not  wanted.  He  said  ;  *  I  have  never  been  in  a  lodge  since  and  I 
shall  never  uo  again/  This  (act  admirably  illustrates  the  sham  frater- 
nity of  lodgism,  but  it  is  mentioned  for  another  purpose.  All  over 
the  United  Htates  such  dances  are  held,  year  after  year,  and,  while  the 
exact  truth  cannot  be  ascertained,  it  is  evident  that  the  expense  must 
aggregate  a  vast  sum/' 

Thin  Htory  circumstantially  belies  itself.  In  the  first  place, 
what  did  the  ball  of  some  city  office-holders  and  dry -goods  clerks 
have  to  do  with  secret  societiest  Xext,  if  this  ball  had  been 
arranged  for  the  Slfttt,  it  would  have  been  an  invitation  affair, 
arid  only  the  ones  wanted  would  have  been  invited.  The  balls 
of  the    "f'fttrJ1  are  not  run  on  the  style  of  a  country   circus. 
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Mr.    Bla  ihonld   [mi-!    himself  on  the   req  -  of 

tla.     [f  oJ 

holders  and  dry-good*  oJe  H  bo  bold  balls  ">* 

all  over  the  United  States,"  I  cannot  sot.*  in  what  way  the  secret 

societies  are  responsible 

Mr  Blanbhard  is  son  Quit  the  lodge  room  Is  the  oeet  of  crime 

and  debauchery,   and  to   '-prove"    hie  i  i   introdu 

another  little  story : 

"Only  ale*  now  gaining  a  livi  Hhood  as  a  nurse, 

who  bad  no  know]  ill  of  any  movement  aga 

ohanoed  to  pM  up  ag  at 

it  a  moment,  ~t"    Midi    *  That  paper  tdamns  whal  destroyed  my 

iiutu".    Myhtubas  merchant  with 

h  t'Hi  book  to  drink,  i<>m  ale  pro] 

and  i*  now  an  outcast,     I  do  OOl   know    w\  Tin*  El  onlj 

case  of  many." 

Was  it  Masonic  Inftuenoe  thai  led  this  man  to  drink  !    Did  the 
teachings  jrf  the  Lodge  room  Bjnggeet  such  a  course!    Did  hi 
oeive  his  Drat  glass  in  the  lodge  room!    No,  air  :  lie.  receiveil  In 
the  Lodge  room  the  LeBBona  ■'!"  humanity,  the  duties  to  God,  our 
infinite  Creator — not  the  mythological  head  of  some  sup* 
tious  faith — the  duties  to  fellow-man,  to  home,  to  wife,  and  to 
mother.     He   learned    in   the   lodge   room  the  beauties  of  an 
nprigbl  Ufa,  the  bleeainga  of  sobriety,  and  the  \ 
manhood.     He  was  taught  all  that  and 

if  he  turned  from  these  teachings  and  sought  the  downward 
path  of  crime,  it  was  because  *  hood  was  asleep  ;  because 

held  possession  of  ajsoul. 

No  man  has  ever  yielded  to  a  tempter  who  was  not  nrged  by 
desire  so  to  do.    Temptation   never  the   man 

seeks  temptation.     But  the  lodge  does  not  tempi.     It  endeft' 
to  elevate  and  purify — a  church  could   do  no   more — and  if  the 
meinlH*rs  fall  the  fault  lies  elsewhere  than  in  the  lodge. 

Mr.  Blanohard  brings  his  article  to  a  close  with  a  plea  for  the 
church.     Hfl  says  : 

"That  •  -  are  robbed  and  disintegrated  by  lodge* 

i»  so  plain  u  t..  require  link  more  than  a  -  The 

S'it  lodgi  lol  require  men  to  oonieee or foraa 

belk-vt*  In  Jeeus  Christ.    .    .    Maeon*  cannot  be  con^ 
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ity.    .     .    The  proportion  of  m 

QinruLngnt  home  reading  the8und  tantly  lac 

i  we  boo  how  oomploti  the  malepopiila- 

r  the  l>  ider 

the  ministry  d<>  not  u  b  matter  of  - 
■Iut\  I 

,  whirl-  propoi  1  men  to  heaven  withoi 

ance,  con  >r  faith." 


K\  rat  society  m-uu 

Sup i'  ng.     What  more  is  necessary?    "Wliat  difference 

does  it  make  what  fos   1  irship  is  followed  t    Wlui 

ence  does  it  make  whether   men  believe  in  Jesus  Christ   or 
Buddha,   Mohammed  or  Gautama,  oc  any  other  mythical  -»r 
anthropomorphic  godhead!      Is  not  a  pure  and  si  tuple  worship 
of  the  one  Almighty  for  superior  bo  the  inconsistent  faiths  built 
upon  mythfl  and  superstitions?    .    .     .    But  our  we  ret  societies 
do  not  ask  men  to  deny  Christ.    They  merely  ask  them  tolni 
in  1  rod.     If  men  wish  to  think  that  Christ  is  God  their  thoui 
meet  na  opposition.     On  the  other  hand,  men  who  un 
that  Christ  wns  merely  a  mythical  character  are  given  the  B 
protection  in  their  Lod| 

Does  Mr.  Blauchard  think  that  there  can  be  no  morals  an 
from  Christianity?     If  he  does  he  should  pause  for  a 
and  learn  that  all  Christian  morals  have  been  borrowed  I 
old  Pagan  faiths. 

When  Christian  ministers  begin  to  preach  progressive  ser- 
mons, when    they  turn  their   attention   to   common   sense 
modern   thought,    leaving  alone  the  worn-out  nousens* 
Bible,  they  will  attract  the  attention  of  lodge  men.     Wben  the 
Bandag  morning  sermon  is  made  instructive  and  useful  i 

■I  by  men,  bol  while  these  sermons  are  tin*   mere  echoes 
of  the  superstiti.H  id  barbarians,  the  Sunday  paper  will 

be  in  demand.     The  average  man  of  to  da-  uon  and 

the  church  does  nol  edaca 

There  is  hut  one  requirement  nex  -"Ul  and 

that  died   in   that   familiar  qttofe  Be  SO    tru 

ih\.-«-lf  that  thou  art  (Use  to  no  man/'     Faith  is  tho  oft 
hope.     It  is  the  guide  to  the  finite  longings  of  the  soul.     I' 
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not  sufficiently  strong  in  experience  to  lead  the  soul  to  the 
infinite  and  if  it  were  it  would  die.  Confession  and  repentance 
are  repulsive  to  every  worthy  soul  when  they  crowd  themselves 
in  as  saviors. 

When  Mr.  Blanchard  has  brought  his  claims  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  has  proved  some  of  his  reckless  assertions, 
it  will  be  time  to  call  the  secret  societies  to  account  Meanwhile 
they  will  continue  to  grow  and  to  bless  civilization  with  their 
noble  and  elevating  influence. 

Feank  T.  Olsaver. 


THE  KEELEY  LEAGUE  AND  ITS  PURPOSE 

BY  JOHN  J.    FL1XN,   OH  ATAMAN  EX.  COM.  NATIO.VAI 


THE  formation  of  the  first  dab  of  ever  or- 

ganized in  tin-  world,  in  the  village  of  Dwightj  111..  April, 

Lj  was  an  inspiration.     A  handful  of  gentlemen, 
might  )**  found  a  capitalist,  a  merchant,  ■  lawj 
and  an  artisan — perhaps  a  Farmer,  and  not  unlikely  a  mi 
were  passing  through  that  stage  of  the  K«-  here 

iSbota  were  beginning  to  be  felt  In  renewed  vigor* 
and  body.     From  time  immemorial   il    had   been 
among  reformed  drunkards,  and  particularly  among  ii 

ped  from  Che  misery  and  perils  of  a  debauch,  to 
Stories,  to   recount    their  adventures — to  talk" 
selves  their  pereonal  experiences  *  ith  the  whisky  bottle  and 
saloon.    >'"t  unnaturally  such  exchanges  of  confidence 
suited  from  I  poflduma  had  an  i 

which  those  engaging  in  them  anticipated.     Tb< 
of  woe,  instead  of  deterring  the  listener  from  takitff  any 

path,  very  frequently  led  him.  all  uncousciously,  of  con-. 
it.     The  thought  that  others  badsuflered  and  escaped  fro 
greater  than  he  had   undergone,  impressed  him  with  the 
virtiou  thai  he  was  not  half  as  depraved  as  he  might  have  been — 
that    in    reality,  or   by  comparison  with   others,  he  was  far   >'• 

being  the  abandoned  wretch   he  had  supposed  himself  to 
Temperance  agitators durii  I  years  had  rather  enc< 

tmple"  idea.     The  man  who  could  _  loor 

at  a- temperance  expe  meeting  and  prove  t"  hi**  I 

in  words  "t"  glowing  eloquence  that   he  had  been  I 

red  wretch  thi  seen  or  heard  of,  was  tin-  man  who 

got  the  applause  and  was  looked  upon 
Indeed,  during  a  temperance  revh  i 
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Irotn  Chicago,  it  became  d< 
!..  tiinvr  the  multitude  t«.  enthusiasm  tbal  I  \  bis 

experience  should  tell  howhehai  i  In  jail  or  in 

the  peaifc  atiary,  or  had  killed  ins  man,  before  he  had  begun  to 

i hr  error  -»t'  ins  ways,  and  t<>  change  them,     li  bad  com 
rh<*  pass  that  u'.»  reformed  drankard  who  did  m>t  lea  -i  of 

behind  him  us  long  and  asm*      m  the  tail  of  a  comet)  could 
command  a  respectful  hearing  at  an  experience  meeting. 

It  ie hard  sary  bo  Bag  thai  about  this  time  it  appeared 

t<-  most  men  of  discernment  a  more  disreputable  thing  and  u 
■  deplorable  thing  to  be  a  I  man  than  to  be  a  drunk- 

ard.   Bo  long  as  the  man  ale  continued  to  drink,  h< 

I  person,  and  all 
that  the  word  "reformed"  Implied,  if  tin-  fcboughtftd  people 
who  do*   and  tl  'iugs 

b  it'll  I.,  believe  thai  the  only  drunkards  who  reformed  • 
those  of  the  most  depraved  and  wort]  '  -.  it  is  not  to  be 

wondered  at.    There  was  no  place  In  the  tempera 
tor  the  gentleman  who  had  changed  his  plan  «>f  lit'  a  he 

came  to  the  wSae  conclusion  thai  it  was  wrong  bo  drink.    Tho 
fact  that  he  drank  and  continued  to  be  a  gentleman  was  not  ad- 
mitted] to  begin  with;  any  claim  be  might   make  In  this  <li- 
ui  onh  served  (•»  prove  to  sfaction  of  those  who  bad 

the  temperance  cause  in  charge,  that  he  was  still  nnregeni  i 
There  was,  in  .»  word,  do  hope  fox  the  drunkard,  unless  he  had 
wallowed  in  the  gutter  and  had  led  a  life  of  utter  moral  obliquity. 
The  handful  of  men  who  d  the  oral  Keelej  club  at 

ghtinthe  spring  of  L891,— this  is  not  h  historical  article, 
act   dates  and  oiuit  names, — were  gentlemen* 

Thar  tii.  -  i  iking  tin*  Keeley  treatment  Lb  ample  ei  ideuce 

Ms  tact,  lor  there  Dover  has  l  t he  rules  at 

ght  have  bo  relaxed  as  t».  permit  those  win.  were  not 

we  understand   the   term    in    America.    u>   take   their 
places  'a  the  lines  for  treatment    The  "loafer,"  the  "btu 
die  "blackguard/'  or  the      city  tough,"  would  find  thesis 
phereoi  the  Dwight    Institute.  or  nn\  of  its  branches,  very  un- 
pleasant, it'  by  any  chance  be  found  himself  breathing  it.     11" 
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would  grow  restless  and  uncomfortable.  He  would  be  oat  of  his 
element.  If  there  were  a  spark  of  gentlemanhood  in  him.  it 
would  soon  be  fanned  into  a  flame  by  the  influences  around  him. 
If  he  were  utterly  depraved,  be  would  soon  give  such  evidence 
of  the  fact  as  to  make  it  imperative  on  the  part  of  the  Institute 
to  put  him  on  board  a  train. 

The  handful  of  men  who  organized  the  first  Keeley  club  at 
Dwigbt  in  the  spring  of  1891  were  not  only  gentlemen,  but  they 
were  men  of  prominence  in  the  various  honorable  walks  of  life. 
They  were  men  of  ability.  They  were  men  of  forethought. 
They  were  men  of  the  world  in  its  broadest  sense.  They  saw  that 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  patients  to  mingle 
together  and  to  talk  over  their  past  experiences.  This  tendency 
was  not  so  manifest  at  Dwight  as  it  had  been  elsewhere,  but  the 
tendency  was  there.  To  a  majority  of  the  patients  the  conver- 
sations certain  to  arise  out  of  such  conditions,  were  distasteful  if 
not  disgusting.  They  had  come  to  Dwight  convinced  that  drunk- 
enness was  a  disease,  and  they  were  at  Dwight  to  be  cured  of  it. 
They  regretted  the  past,  but  were  looking  hopefully  into  the 
future.  The  wisest  among  them  understood  that  Dr.  KeeleyTs 
work  would  be  only  half  done  if  they  did  not  help  him.  The 
sooner  the  old  life  was  forgotten,  the  old  associates  abandoned, 
and  the  old  thoughts  buried,  the  sooner  would  the  new  life  take 
possession  of  their  souls.  They  wanted  to  check  at  the  very 
outset  this  tendency  toward  the  resurrection  of  old  experiences 
among  their  associates.  They  felt  that  when  they  left  Dwight 
there  was  work  to  be  done  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-men  in  the 
world  beyond,  and  that  it  could  be  done  better  if,  here  and  now, 
they  laid  the  foundations  of  an  association  which  would  bind 
them  together  in  a  fraternal  bond  for  all  future  time.  They 
had  come  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  this  handful  of 
gentlemen ;  had  learned  to  respect  and  to  love  each  other  j 
formed  attachments  which  they  felt  would  follow  them  to  the 
grave  and  beyond, — and  for  this  reason,  also,  they  proposed  to 
form  a  regularly  organized  association. 

I  need  not  go  into  details.     The  first  Keeley  club  was  formed. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  a  blacksmith's  shop.     Hence  the 
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horseshoe  emblem  of  the  Keeley  League.  In  the  treatment  at 
D wight  is  used  what  are  known  as  "Dr.  Keeley' s  double 
chloride  of  gold  remedies."  The  founders  of  the  first  Keeley 
club  wanted  a  name.  They  wanted  a  significant  name — a  name 
which  would  be  closely  associated  and  identified  with  the  Keeley 
treatment.  "The  Double  Chloride  of  Gold  Club"  would  not 
sound  well,  they  thought.  Why  not  take  a  little  liberty  with 
Dr.  Keeley' s  remedies  and  use  the  more  euphonious  term  "  bi- 
chloride of  gold"!  "Bichloride  of  Gold  Club"  sounded  well. 
It  was  just  the  thing.  It  was  adopted.  Of  course  the  inventors 
of  the  name  and  the  founders  of  the  club  little  dreamed  that  the 
employment  of  this  term  would  in  a  few  months  have  confounded 
the  minds  of  the  most  eminent  savants  of  France  ;  have  stricken 
with  horror  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  England  and  Germany; 
have  disturbed  the  waking  and  sleeping  hours  of  the  most  emi- 
nent pathologists  of  America,  and  caused  them  to  denounce  Dr. 
Keeley  on  the  ground  that  he  was  attempting  to  give  to  the 
world  a  remedy  for  drunkenness,  the  basis  of  which  had  no 
place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  medicine.  They  little  thought 
that  learned  medical  societies  and  learned  medical  journals 
would  confuse  the  name  of  the  Keeley  club  with  the  name  of  the 
Keeley  remedies  and  make  it,  for  a  time  at  least,  or  until  their 
premises  were  shattered  by  a  simple  statement,  an  excuse  for 
the  persistently  malicious  and  maliciously  persistent  tirade  of 
abuse,  professional  and  unprofessional,  which  they  heaped  upon 
the  discoverer  of  the  Keeley  remedies,  who  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  give  them  a  proper  name.  But  above  all,  these  in- 
ventors of  the  name  and  founders  of  the  club  little  thought  that 
they  were  providing  a  trap  for  the  unwary  imitators  who  were 
soon  to  spring  up  throughout  the  country  with  their  fraudulent 
pretenses  and  their  fraudulent  methods.  The  term  "  bichloride 
of  gold"  it  seems,  sounded  as  catchy  to  the  quack  doctors  and 
disreputable  speculators  in  human  life  and  human  happiness  as 
it  did  to  the  patients  who  organized  the  first  Keeley  club  at 
Dwight  in  the  spring  of  1801. 

So  we  first  hear  of  the  Keeley  League  as  the  Bichloride  of 
Gold   Club.     From  a  membership  of  a  dozen  or  two,  it  grew 
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rapidly  to  u  I  moi 

rapidly  still  t"  ;»  thousand  or  two.    The  cared  matt  on 
Dwight  regretted  thai  he  moat  leave  the  Bichloride  <>f  Gold  Club 
and  titans  and  Influences  behind  him.    It  occurred 

the  Chicago  graduates  that  they  wen  at  In  nan 

organize  a  dob  of  their  nwn,  ami  we  find  the  first  Bichloride  of 
Gold  Club  outside  of  Dwight  organized  in  Chicago  in  the  sum- 
This  was  followed  by  the   i  Hon  of  other 

dubs  in   different   parts  of  the  country.    The  dgbt  in 

rember,  ivu.  was  organized  "The  Bichloride  of  Gold  Club 
dJ  the  World/1  the  first  step  toward  the  formation  i 

misation,  national  and  international  in  eharactei      Bj 
time  the  membership  of  the  Dwight  club  had  reached  and  pissed 
the  3,000  caarfc. 

This  was  followed  by  renewed  in  the  formation  of 

auxiliary  dubs,  eompoeed  of  graduates  of  Dwight  and  bra 
Keeley  institutes  who  redded  in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
public  next  li ears  of  the  National  Convention  of  Delegates  f 
Bichloride  of  Gold  Clubs,  which  Is  held  at  Dwight  in  th< 
of  1S92.    The  total  membership  of  the  Dwight  club  at  tl 
numbers  about   1,000  and  the  outside  membership  abov 
The  nam.'  of  the  national  organisation  is  changed  bo  "The 
Bootated  Keeley  Bichloride  of  Gold  Clubs,11  and  the  new  organ!- 
nation  continues  to  grow.      The  pnlilic  next  hears  of  the  National 
Convention  of  Delegates  from  the   Bichloride  oi 
which  is  held  in  Dwight  in  September,  1802.     The:  mr< 

prised,   perhaps  amazed,  to  learn  that   the  delega 
representing  ever]    state  and  territory  in  the  number 

600.     Leading  merchants,  ministers,  and  phj 
^■\\\■<  : 1 1 1 > .  who  visit  Dwight  during  th< 

,  p.  rhaps  amazed,  to  find  that 
the  best-looking  and  the  brainiest  bo4;  i  f  have  ■ 

<i  togel  lier  for  an>  purpose.     They  ore  equally  boi 
prised,  and  perhaps  amazed,  to  find  thai  thet 
men — men  of  high  social  standing  in  the  communities 
they  represent^  men  of  prominence  in  «  oom- 

mercial  life  and  in  every  one  <*(  i: 
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liberal.     They  find  in  the  chair  a  capitalist  who  calls  to  fa 

.1  mail  who  baa  represented  his  district  in  i  state  senate 
four  consecutive  fearmaj  they   And  on  the  Boor,  ba 
pari  iu  debate)  lawyers  and  dootota  of  large  practice,  ministers 
of  large  coujj  -.  journalists  representing  or  owning  ne 

papers  of  large  circulation — they  And  politicians  of  popularity 
and  Influence  ;  men  who  have  filled  positions  ou  the  bench  with 

til  to  themselves  and  to  the  public:  authors  who  an  read 
from  one  end  of  this  oomtinent  bo  the  other,  us  well  as  in  other 
continental   i  ta  of  wealth  -lit  ;  superintend*; 

and  managers  of  great  Industries  ;  and  mechanics  who  bi 
gained  distinction  to  their  handicrafts  and  comfortable  Inooi 
by   their    Industry.      And  surprising,    m 

using  of  all,  fchey  learn  that  of  this  600  there  is  not  one  who 
hae  not  been  eared  of  the  liquor  or  the  drag  habit  by  the  nee  of 
Br,  Keeley'e  remedies,  a  thing  which  they  do  not  need  to 
learn,  but  which  they  tan  plainly  see,  Lb  that  these  000  men  are 
enjoying  the  beat  physical  and  mental  health.  There  never  was 
gathered  together  in  any  convention  m  any  country  600  happier 
men  than  an*  these.  Thej  show  it  in  their  faces,  as  well  as  In 
their  voices.  They  are  grateful  nun  and  never  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  their  gratitude  to  God  and  to  tin-  K« 
remedies.     They  are  positi\-  formed  opinions 

which  arc  at  variance  with  the  notions  entertained  and  nurtured 
in  all  other  gatherings  that  have  preceded  them,  where  the  pro- 
motion of  temperanot  e  object  iu  view. 

At  this  convention  was  born  the  "Keeley  League.91  In  seven* 
teen  months  the  Bichloride  of  Gold  Club  with  a  membership  <  i 
a  dozen  or  so  had  grown  into  the  Keeley  League  with  a  meml 
ship«»!' over  10,000.  In  less  than  seventeen  months  the  little 
eluh  at  Dwighl  had  beoome  the  parent  of  160  clnbs  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  Of  the  1'nited  States.  In 
less  than  seventeen  months  the   \  amudere 

of  the  original  olubat  Dwight  must  have  entertained  n 
its  future  had  In-come  crystallized  Into  10  for  the  promo- 

>i  which  t0r000  American   <  L1  -re  ready  and  wllli 

to  devote  their  time,  their  energy,  and  I 
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iriKss  of  a  drunk* 

owu  salvation.     1  te  felt  in 

been  &u 
bapp 

I. ron 

with  the  comforts  and  win  v  in  the 

-   i 
knew  thi 
mended  his  a  i      He  had  a 

I,  aB    long    :ls    llu-re    «;is   a   druuku*  (1    be 

d  on  tin-  ork 

Id  amount  to  little,  hut  he  -  w  thai  tin-  oombJti 

Individual  Labor,  directed  in  a  good  !  aooomj 
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League,  fortified  by  the  personal  knowledge  of  its  members,  go 
to  prove  that  fully  97£  per  cent  of  the  patients  treated  are  cured, 
or  that  2\  per  cent  only  have  relapsed.  The  records  and 
personal  experience  of  the  members  have  taught  them  also  that 
70  per  cent  of  those  who  relapse  are  either  young  men  who 
have  never  been  diseased  by  liquor,  and  who  consequently  could 
not  be  cured,  or  old  men  in  whom  the  liquor  disease  is  an 
effect  rather  than  a  cause.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  failures  are 
among  men  who  have  never  been  sincere  in  their  desire  to  be 
cured,  who  have  other  habits  and  vices  to  the  growth  and  life  of 
which  liquor  is  a  necessity,  or  who  cling  to  the  liquor  habit  as  a 
matter  of  choice  rather  than  of  appetite. 

It  is  an  article  of  belief  with  the  members  of  the  Keeley 
League  that  the  cure  of  the  drunkard,  while  it  goes  a  long  way, 
does  not  go  far  enough  toward  the  solution  of  the  liquor 
question.  Dr.  Keeley  cures  j  he  does  not  prevent.  It  is  sad  to 
think  that  the  young  man  who  is  forming  the  habit  of  drink 
must  become  diseased  as  a  drunkard  before  he  can  be  cured. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Keeley  Institute  for  the  reformation  of 
a  bad  habit  or  the  reclamation  of  a  wild  young  man.  The  Keeley 
Institute  is  not  a  reformatory.  Parents  who  send  their  boys  to 
Dr.  Keeley  because  they  are  a  little  wild,  or  inclined  to  be  wild  j 
because  they  have  been  once  or  twice  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  j  because  they  have  formed  the  habit  of  staying  out  late 
of  nights  j  because  they  will  not  attend  church  on  Sunday ;  be- 
cause they  swear,  or  lie,  or  steal,  are  sending  them  to  the  wrong 
place.  In  almost  every  instance,  young  men  who  have  not  con- 
tracted the  disease  of  alcoholism,  but  who  have  been  sent  to 
Dwight  as  a  precautionary  measure,  have  relapsed  into  their  old 
habits.  They  are  not  ripe  for  Dwight.  They  have  been 
plucked  too  soon.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Keeley  League  to 
teach  these  young  men  to'  let  liquor  alone,  by  education  and  ex- 
ample, before  the  disease  has  fastened  itself  upon  them.  It  is 
the  mission  of  the  Keeley  League  to  teach  them  that  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  may  be  squandered  before  they  are  in  a  con- 
dition to  receive  Dr.  Keeley 's  remedies.  It  is  the  mission  of  the 
Keeley  League  to  show  these  young  men,  by  education  and  ex- 
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ample,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  wide  world  to  be  gained  by 
tippling,  by  saloon  associations,  or  by  riotous  living,  while  there 
is  everything  to  be  lost  t 

It  is  the  mission  of  the  Eeeley  League  to  reach  out  after  the 
hopeless  and  houseless  drunkard  in  the  city  streets,  to  help  him 
to  the  cure  and  to  provide  for  him  after  be  is  cured,  until  such 
time  as  he  may  be  able  to  provide  for  himself.  It  is  the  mission 
of  the  Keeley  League  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  public 
sentiment  which  will  close  the  gates  of  the  prison  against  the 
drunkard  and  open  to  him  the  gates  of  the  hospital ;  to  instruct 
those  in  authority  that  the  proper  way  to  treat  the  drunkard  is 
to  cure  him  ;  to  bring  about  such  legislation  as  will  provide  for 
the  medical  treatment  in  public  institutions  of  persons  arrested, 
for  drunkenness,  and  to  convince  humanity  that  the  liquor  habit 
and  drug  habit,  so-called,  are  diseases  and  that  these  diseases 
can  be  and  are  being  cared.  The  Keeley  League  holds  it  as  an 
article  of  faith  that  no  man  was  ever  reformed  by  punishment ; 
that  no  great  vice,  public  or  private,  was  ever  annihilated  by 
legislation. 

The  mission  of  the  Keeley  League  is  catholic  in  its  scope.  It 
has  no  quarrel  with  any  existing  temperance  organization  or 
with  any  existing  temperance  effort.  Its  aim  is  rather  to  direct 
than  to  antagonize  the  great  temperance  organizations  of  the  day. 

The  Keeley  League  is  composed  in  the  main  of  men  who 
never  before  have  been  identified  with  temperance  or  reforma- 
tory movements  of  any  character ;  of  men  who  would  not  be 
identified  with  temperance  or  reformatory  movements,  conducted 
on  the  old  lines.  They  have  thus  far  given  every  evidence  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  intentions  by  a  remarkable  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  they  have  espoused.  These  men  have  no  interests 
in  common  with  the  proprietors  of  the  Keeley  remedies,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that,  with  hardly  an  exception,  they  would  resent, 
and  resent  with  emphasis,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Leslie 
E.  Keeley  Company  to  interfere  in  their  organization  or  to 
dictate  in  the  shaping  of  their  policy.  They  look  upon  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Keeley  remedies  as  their  leader.  They  have 
given  his  name  to  their  organization.     They  are  loyal  to  him. 
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But  they  are  interested  more  in  the  preservation  of  his  discovery 
than  they  are  in  the  advancement  of  his  financial  interests. 
They  are  interested  more  in  the  growth  of  Keeleyism  than  they 
are  in  the  personal  prosperity  of  Dr.  Keeley  or  his  associates.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  they  can  disassociate  the 
Keeley  movement  and  the  Keeley  Company.  The  one  to  their 
mind  is  simply  the  medium  through  which  the  good  is  trans- 
mitted. The  other  is  the  good  itself.  The  one  is  the  agent,  the 
other  the  principal.  The  agent  is  a  necessity  and  is  recognized 
as  being  an  indispensable  one  in  this  movement.  They  realize 
that  without  the  protection  which  is  thrown  around  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Keeley  by  a  corporation  organized  for  profit,  the 
discoveries  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  would 
speedily  bring  them  into  discredit  and  disrepute.  They  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  demand  which  has  gone  up  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  Keeley  formula  be  given  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, for  they  believe  that  the  moment  it  becomes  common 
property,  the -usefulness  of  the  remedies  will  cease.  The  medi- 
cal profession  would  "improve"  the  remedies  out  of  existence. 
The  public  would  very  soon  find  Dr.  Keeleyrs  Care  for  Drunken- 
ness on  the  bargain  counters.  Cheap  imitations  would  flood  the 
market,  for  every  conscienceless  and  characterless  manufacturer 
of  patent  medicines  in  the  country  would  feel  at  liberty  to 
advertise  and  offer  for  sale  any  spurious,  cheap,  and  villainous 
concoction  which  might  suggest  itself,  as  the  genuine  article. 
The  spurious  remedies  would  not  cure  ;  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  kill.  In  a  little  while  the  name  of  Dr.  Keeley's 
remedies  would  become  odious.  Dr.  Keeley  himself  would 
become  a  byword,  and  his  discoveries  would  be  lost  to  science 
and  lost  to  humanity.  It  is  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Keeley 
League  to  protect  the  Keeley  remedies;  to  expose  fraudulent 
cures ;  to  warn  the  public  against  the  rogues  who,  for  a  few 
miserable  dollars,  would  create  a  vain  hope  in  the  heart  of  the 
suffering  mother,  wife,  or  daughter,  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice 
every  little  comfort  and  every  little  necessity  to  meet  the  cost  of 
a  treatment  for  some  loved  one,  who  has  become  diseased  by  the 
liquor  or  drug  habit. 
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Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  patients  have  been  treated  with 
the  Keeley  remedies.  Xot  all  of  .these  have  been  treated  at  the 
institutes ;  and  not  all  of  them  have  been  cured  of  inebriety. 
The  Keeley  remedies  have  been  doing  their  work  quietly,  but 
none  the  less  effectively,  in.  the  homes  of  the  country,  during 
the  past  thirteen  years.  Thousands  of  liquor,  opium,  and  mor- 
phine cases  have  been  cured  by  the  home  treatment  These 
cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  taken  into  account  as  available  material  for, 
the  Keeley  League.  Neither  can  the  thousands  who  have  been 
cured  at  the  Keeley  Institutes  of  diseases  other  than  those  result- 
ing from  the  liquor  habit,  although  many  cured  morphine  and 
opium  men  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  those  cured  of  nervous  diseases  would  become  active  mem- 
bers of  an  association  for  the  promotion  of  temperance*  When 
all  of  those  cured  by  Dr.  Keeley  who  for  one  cause,  or  for  one 
reason  or  another,  abstain  from  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  Keeley  League,  are  considered  in  making  up  the  figures, 
together  with  the  five  per  cent  which  are  supposed  to  have 
relapsed,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  at  least  50,000  persons  in 
the  United  States  who  are  interested  directly  in  the  Keeley 
League  and  its  work.  And  this  number  is  being  augmented  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  every  week.  The  Keeley  Institute  at  D wight 
and  its  branches  are  curing  drunkards  at  the  present  time  at  the 
rate  of  50,000  per  annum.  One  half  of  this  number,  at  a  most 
conservative  estimate,  become  active  members  of  the  Keeley 
League.  To  put  it  with  all  the  force  the  statement  is  entitled. 
to,  for  it  is  a  remarkable  one, — Dr.  Keeley  is  turning  out 
missionaries  in  the  cause  of  practical  temperance  at  the  rate  .of 
25,000  per  annum.  It  is  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Keeley 
League  to  direct  the  work  of  this  magnificent  force.  And  what 
can  it  not  accomplish?  Was  there  ever  before  such  an  army 
engaged  in  such  a  work  ?  Can  the  reader  realize  the  magnitude 
of  the  movement  which  will  soon  be  able  to  number  25,000, 
50,000,  100,000  intelligent-,  energetic,  faithful  advocates,  every 
one  of  whom  is  equipped  by  nature,  education,  and  experience 
for  the  work  which  he  is  to  do  ?  If  the  liquor  question  is  ever 
to  be  solved,  will  not  the  solution  be  brought  about  by  an  army 
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of  men  who  are  prepared  to  cure  the  drunkard  of  bis  disease, 
and  to  prevent  the  youth  of  the  country,  by  education  and  ex- 
ample, from  contracting  it  1  If  the  liquor  question  is  ever  to  be 
solved,  will  not  the  solution  follow  the  stopping  of  the  demand 
for  drink  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  become  addicted  to  its 
use,  by  curing  them  of  the  appetite,  and  by  rousing  a  public 
sentiment  which  will  make  it  as  disgraceful  and  ruinous  for  a 
young  man  to  be  found  in  a  whisky  shop,  as  it  would  be  to  be 
found  picking  a  pocket  f 

And  what  will  follow  the  work  of  the  Keeley  cure  and  the 
Keeley  League  within  the  next  ten  years  f  The  sight  of  a 
drunken  man  reeling  through  the  streets  of  a  city  will  soon  be  a 
rare  thing,  and  be  as  shocking  as  rare.  Nearly  4,000  drunkards 
who  formerly  either  habitually  or  periodically  reeled  through 
the  streets  of  Chicago,  have  been  cured.  They  are  missed, 
deeply  missed,  in  the  drinking  places.  They  are  sober  men 
now,  every  day  in  the  year,  making  happy  homes  and  happy 
lives  for  those  who  love  them.  The  Chicago  employer,  who,  two 
years  ago,  would  tolerate  the  occasional  or  steady  drinker  in  his 
establishment,  tolerates  him  no  longer.  lie  must  get  cured  or 
lose  his  employment.  The  cured  man  is  more  certain  of  employ- 
ment and  advancement  in  any  of  the  great  houses  of  Chicago,  if 
he  wears  the  badge  of  the  Keeley  League,  or  shows  a  certificate 
of  cure  from  a  Keeley  Institute,  than  if  he  had  never  been 
addicted  to  the  immoderate  use  of  Hqnor.  Why  ?  Because  ex- 
perience has  taught  the  employers  that  they  can  place  more 
dependence  npou  the  cured  man  than  they  can  upon  the  man 
who  drinks  moderately.  The  latter  is  likely  to  become  diseased 
at  any  time,  while  the  former  has  been  vaccinated  against  a 
relapse. 

Chicago  is  mentioned  because  Chicago  is  the  nearest  great  city 
to  the  parent  Keeley  Institute,  and  in  Chicago  more  than  in  any 
other  great  city  has  the  Keeley  treatment  been  subjected  to  the 
closest  scrutiny  and  the  most  severe  criticism.  In  Chicago  more 
than  in  any  other  city,  thus  far,  have  the  mercantile  and  cor- 
porate employers  of  labor  made  intelligent  and  systematic  in- 
quiries into  the  results  attending  the  treatment  of  the  liquor  and 
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BY  A.  J.   PALM. 

THE  DEATH  PENALTY. 

If  any  reason,  in  addition  to  those  that  have  long  been  urged, 
were  needed  to  abolish  legalized  murder  in  this  Christian  nation, 
it  has  been  furnished  by  the  late  census  reports.  '  The  only 
reason  worthy  of  notice  set  forth  by  the  advocates  of  the  death 
penalty  in  favor  of  the  law  of  retaliation,  is  that  without  the 
fear  of  death  staring  the  evilly  inclined  in  the  face,  human  life 
would  become  more  insecure  than  it  is  with  the  black  shadow  of 
the  gallows  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  who  need  restraint. 

Those  who  believe  that  a  firm  conviction  of  the  sacredness  of 
human  life  is  the  strongest  safeguard  against  its  violation  do  not 
need  the  statistics  of  experience  to  convince  them  of  the  bad 
public  policy  of  putting  men  to  death  either  as  a  punishment  or 
an  example ;  but  there  are  many  who,  in  spite  of  the  world's 
experience  to  the  contrary,  still  think  that  man  is  a  physical 
coward  to  be  frightened  into  good  behavior  by  the  threat  of  pun- 
ishment. These  should  study  carefully  the  statistics  furnished 
under  oath  and  after  a  thorough  investigation  by  the  census 
authorities  regarding  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  for  the 
crime  of  murder. 

The  figures  show  that  in  Michigan,  where  no  man  has  been 
killed  legally  for  killing  illegally  since  1S46,  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  capital  punishment  was  abolished  in  1832,  and  in  Wis- 
consin, where  judicial  murder  has  not  disgraced  the  fair  name 
of  the  state  since  1853, — in  these  states  the  crime  of  murder  has 
been  less  frequent  the  past  ten  years,  in  ratio  to  the  population, 
than  in  the  remaining  northern  states  where  life  has  been  ex- 
acted for  life. 

Comment  is  unnecessary.     If  capital  punishment   can  live 
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after  this  authoritative  declaration,  it  ma^t  continue  to  live  in 
the  future  art  it  has  done  in  the  past  on  prejudice,  superstition, 
and  stupid  ignorance.  The  legislator  who  is  familiar  with  the 
focts  bearing  on  the  subject  and  who  will  vote  to  continue  this 
old  Jewish  barbarism  or  who  will  refuse  to  rote  for  its  abolition, 
is  false  to  his  raee  and  a  stumbling  block  to  true  civilization. 

This  barbarous  law  now  has  a  victim  within  its  grasp  whose 
ease  appeals  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  every  true  man  and 
woman.  A  boy  only  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  great  Empire 
State  has  been  sentenced  to  die  in  the  horrible  death  chair  the 
first  week  in  December.  Deliberately  and  willfully  putting  a 
human  being  to  death  is  always  horrifying  and  brutalizing,  bat 
it  becomes  doubly  so  when  one  of  nature's  forces,  intended  to 
conserve  only  to  man's  comfort  and  happiness,  is  made  to  barn  the 
young  life  out  of  a  child.  We  trust  that  every  man  who  believes 
in  progress,  who  respects  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Sew 
Testament,  who  believes  that  human  life  is  sacred  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  will  petition  Governor  Flower  in  the 
name  of  civilization  and  in  behalf  of  the  better  impulses  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  American  people,  to  spare  his  state  and  the 
nation  the  demoralizing,  inhuman  spectacle  of  willfully  taking 
the  life  of  a  child. 


SOMETHING  XEW*. 

Improvements,  inventions,  and  innovations  are  thick  on  every 
hand,  and  if  a  man  is  not  progressive  enough  to  take  advantage 
of  them  voluntarily,  they  are  almost  forced  npon  him  without 
his  consent.  Among  the  latest  novelties  proposed  is  that  of  col- 
lecting the  ballots  on  election  day  by  sending  men  out  for  that 
purpose,  and  thus  taking  the  polls  to  the  man  rather  than  oblig- 
ing the  man  to  go  to  the  polls  to  discharge  one  of  the  highest 
duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  urged  that  the  census,  which  is  a  far 
more  complicated  and  laborious  matter,  is  successfully  taken  in 
this  way,  and  that  the  expression  of  the  popular  will  as  to  men 
or  measures  could  be  ascertained  in  the  same  manner. 

Another  proposed  innovation  is  that  of  delivering  mails.  At 
least  one  of  the  national  political  platforms  declares  itself  in 
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favor  of  delivering  the  mails  in  country  districts,  so  that  the 
man  who  gets  one  paper  a  week  and  two  letters  a  month  may 
thereby  have  them  put  into  his  hand  at  his  cabin  door  though  it 
be  in  the  mountains  away  from  the  haunts  of  civilization.  This 
plan  would  be  advantageous  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  would 
accommodate  the  man  who  gets  the  mail ;  it  would  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  government  appointees,  and  would  be 
an  additional  source  of  strength  to  the  political  party  that  has 
the  naming  of  the  first  set  of  carriers. 

The  members  of  the  Concord  (Mass.)  Board  of  Education  have 
introduced  something  new.  Finding  it  difficult  for  children  in 
outlying  districts  to  reach  the  central  schools  they  conceived  the 
novel  plan  of  sending  out  wagons  to  collect  the  children  and 
bring  them  to  the  schools.  The  experiment  has  proved  so  satis- 
factory that  it  is  not  only  to  be  continued  in  Concord,  but  several 
other  Massachusetts  towns  have  adopted  the  same  plan.  This 
gathering  in  of  the  children  has  suggested  to  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  religious  journals  the  practicability  of  sending  out  gospel 
wagons  to  gather  the  worldlings  in  to  hear  the  word  preached 
on  Sunday.  This  would  be  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  the  man 
in  the  New  Testament  who  made  a  feast  and,  on  the  failure  of 
the  invited  guests  to  put  in  an  appearance,  sent  out  his  servants 
to  constrain  men  to  come  and  enjoy  his  hospitality.  If  the 
church  people,  in  addition  to  sending  out  gospel  wagons  to  con- 
vey the  people  to  the  sanctuary,  will  promise  them  a  good 
square  meal  after  a  short  sermon,  the  plan  would  no  doubt  add 
materially  to  the  size  of  the  congregations ;  at  least  until  that 
happy  Bellamy  period  arrives  when  every  man  will  have  a  good 
meal  at  home  and  when  every  dwelling  has  telephone  connection 
with  church,  theater,  music  hall,  and  lecture  room,  so  that  a 
man  may  recline  on  the  sofa  in  his  own  parlor  and  still  enjoy  the 
sermon,  lecture,  or  concert. 

Verily  there  is  no  telling  where  improvements  may  lead  us. 
It  has  even  been  proposed,  by  a  very  sensible  writer  too,  that  we 
should  employ  honest,  able  men  to  do  a  large  part  of  our  politi- 
cal thinking ;  that  instead  of  every  man's  being  expected  to 
break  his  head  in  wrestling  with  the  questions  of  tariff,  taxation, 
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oly  trying  bo  understand  th 
bould  pursue  tin-  even  tenor  of  t 
Co  tl  '.  and   ah 

without  hedging  them  about  by  party  lino*,  bostm  'tile 

these  vexation*  problems  for  ua  as  in  their  honest  wisdom  they 
may  think  best  for  the  public  good.     When  some  one 
a  plan  whereby  these  wise  and  good  men  can  be 
having  the  conildenee  of  the  people,  this  laU_>r-saving  pr 
ive  made  one  great  stop  forward.    There  is,  wil  i 
any  doubt,  boo  mnofa  okering  oyer  political  qi 

tiona  <»n  the  pari  oftfc  and  too  modi  partisanship  in  tbeir 

d1    by   the  t\-\s    Ml  red   to  ileal  -with  them  as 

gum  the  public  inters 


PENSIONS. 

This  i  of  pensions  and  the  United  States  may  properly 

Balled  the  nation  of   pensions,  for  we  are  Bald  to  t*e  paying 
mop-  pension    money   to-day  than  all  the  world  Ix-sides.     If 
le  8am  la  not  rieh  enough  to  give  us  all  a  farm  ^ong 

hflfl  il,  li*j  may  be  able  and   willing  in  the  near  future  to  gh* 
all  a  pension  ami,  judging  by  the  muttering*  of  discontent  that 
Come  from   farmers  all   over  the   country,  getting  a   pen&ioi 
moderate  size  would  be  better  than  getting  three  hundred  and 
twenty  aerea  of  government  land.     A  booJc  recently  pnblisl 
ad,  i  all  needy  persons  after  reaching  a  cei  I 

ad  the  id  lord. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  governments  to  restrict  pensions  to 
i who  have  served  in  the  arm         lavy,  but  th 

why  the  trade  of  war  should  l>e  selected  as  the 
only  one  in  which  a  man  can  so  well  serve 
services  should  still   1m>   rewarded  after  he   is  worn  ont  and  no 
longer  aide  to  earn  a  livelihood. 

It  is  now  the  custom  in  some  cities  to  pension  firemen  and 
policemen  on  reaching  a  eerta  ir  when  disabled.     Tei 

era  have  been  trying  i'<n  years  to  convince  the  school  authorities 
of  this  and  Other  countries  that  their  profession  is  as  important 
and  as  honorable  as  that  of  the  soldier,  and  thai  they  sit 
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ceive  pensions  on  being  compelled  by  the  infirmities  of  age  to 
give  their  work  over  into  younger  hands.  Some  countries  have 
heeded  the  demand,  and  teachers  after  a  certain  term  of  service 
are  permitted  to  retire  on  part  pay,  and  before  many  years  the 
custom  will  doubtless  become  general. 

2few  York  City  is  likely  to  have  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
city  in  the  United  States  to  pension  her  faithful  teachers.  A 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  has  presented  the  matter  in 
so  favorable  a  light  that  the  board  referred  it  to  a  special  com- 
mittee which  is  to  formulate  a  pension  bill. 

"When  superannuated  teachers  may  retire  on  part  pay  the 
teaching  force  in  our  schools  will  be  greatly  strengthened. 
There  are  but  few  in  any  profession  or  calling  who  do  not  find 
themselves  falling  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  advancing 
years  overtake  them,  and  particularly  is  this  true  of  the 
teacher.  There  are  teachers  in  almost  every  city  who  have 
outlived  their  days  of  successful  school  work,  and  who  in  justice 
to  the  public  welfare  should  be  retired,  but  are  kept  through 
sympathy  for  the  good  they  have  4<>ne  rather  than  for  any  they 
are  able  to  do  now.  This  kind  of  pensions  is  more  expensive 
than  that  which  pays  only  on  retirement  from  service. 
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Direct  Legislation  by  the  People.  By  Xathan  Cree.  16mo.  cloth, 
194  pp.  Price,  75  cents.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
This  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  a  subject  comparatively 
new  in  American  politics,  but  one  that  may  in  the  near  future 
become  a  prominent  topic  of  national  interest.  The  people  of  a 
republic  are  jealous,  as  well  they  may  be,  of  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  interests  and  whether  with  or  without  good 
reason,  there  is  a  growing  distrust  among  the  masses  against 
those  who  are  chosen  to  represent  the  public  will  and  public 
welfare.  It  is  thought  that  men  selected  to  care  for  the  public 
interests  too  often  forget  their  campaign  pledges  when  they  enter 
legislative  halls  and  subvert  the  public  good  to  private  welfare. 
Hence  we  may  expect  that  people  will  begin  to  demand  changes 
that  will  lessen  rather  than  enlarge  delegated  authority,  or  in 


i  <ls,  they  will  attempt  to  <■■ 
■  tthera.    This  Lb  n  hat  has  .     ■        ■        •  the  qu< 

Mr.  -  tudicai  i    quotation   from 

Bed  t  In  ir  powers  ;  rhej 
■ 
deliberate  and  n 

The  author  of  this  woxfe  maintain 
and  e  iiion  are  needed  and  he  would  adopt 

modified   form    of  1 1 ■*  dam  and   the   I 

part  of  <nir  %  i  atal  machinery.    Under  tin 

■  \  Ihc  Swiss  legislature  are  submitti 
to  a  popular  vote  tor  approval  or  rejection  when  eight  can 
thirl;  '  ion  for  such  privilege.     rl 

becomes  a  law  or  not  as  the  popular  will  may  decide. 
the  Initiative  when  fifty  thousand  voters  pefci 

ii  amendment  or  for  a  nei  statute  law,  the  legislature  mi 
submit  the  draft  of  Buoh  amendment  or 
their  rejection  01  approval. 
Mr,  snot  wish  to  be  understood  as  proposing  diu-i 

ition   as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  political  ills  01 
■  'v,  but  be  nf  i  rtant  practical  reform  woi 

only  o(  eon-  i  but  of  adoption.    The  book  Is  well 

written  and  the  argument  unforced  by  apt  quotations  from  I 
authorities. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  NOTICES. 

'•1  I  VX    Jo!   |!NAL    OF    P 

tiona  raised  bj   the  initial  number  In  July,  and  liii 
management  of  Mr.  AjodrewJ.  Palm  pi 
political  publications.1' — Boabon  Trnniitr. 

"  Wfl  liail  the  arrival  of  this  new  journal  under  the  editorial  i 

ent  ol  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Palm  with  unuau 
of  great  oeemlnesa.      The  editor  \h  an   accomplished  writer,  a 
author,  a  thoughtful  ot  and  humanitarian  wh< 

We  moat  €  Uriah  and  predict  tor  hie  Journal  a  long  lift 

'  -s,it,t}>*'  r,  S  ' .-  /■"  ■  •  man* 

*  ■* 
"There haa long  been  ueeded  in  tin-  country  a  i 

Itc  appearance  In  New  York  under  the  name  The  Amkhii 
edited  by  Andrew  .J.  Palm,  a  journalial 
tatlon.     It  appeals  strongly  to  favor  by  virtue  of  ita  novelty  and   timelh 

:  linn  by  the  superior  quality  <»f  its  initial  table  of  contents,*' — Seranton 
Tribune 

»\ 

"  Polltios  as  the  main  top*  g  baa  been  att<  mpted,  a 

men  and  women  who  read  and  think  on  vital  questions  of  the  Lime  an 
to  support  the  new  venture.    The  Amekican  .Ioihnai.  <>i    p 

mi  number  this  week.     It  covers  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  and  from 
noted  nana-  attached  to  Its  table  "t  contents  and  the  liberality  ^f  It* 
totally  eeohewing  partisanship,  it  ought  to  obtain  general  support  in  n  • 
like  ours.    There  is  a  field  for  it  with  every  prot»]M?et  "fan  nbundaiil 

\tgrarru 

* 

"l  id  number  of  this*  new  |>erioditaaJ  has  the  eami 

ed  In  the  first  one.     It  writes  ji  middle  ground  between  polities  pi- 
ll qqeattopa,  and  takea  up  subjects  that  havi 
lea  are  both   interesting  and   Instructive,  and  are  within 

general  public Thin  magazine  ha?  elements  which  will 

place  among  our  Important  periodicals.    It  la  a  fresh  discussion  by  faJ 
writer- of  really  live  questions,     U   Is  more  like  a  voiee  from  the   | 
Mich  diaca 
the  times'  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it," — Ihwtim  Herald, 
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SOME  NOTABLE  BOOKS. 


NURSES  AND  NURSING. 

By  Lisbeth  D.  Pkiob.  Sulwtautially  bound  in  cloth.  With  frontispiece. 
12mo.     Price,  $1.25. 

"  Thf)  eapal>te}  well  educated  nurm  in  now  regarded  oh  alvioM  an  essential  an  the 
educated  phyxician.1 ' 

"Nut  only  1h  It  exceedingly  serviceable  to  sickness  and  nursing,  a  text-book  for  pro- 
women  who  design  to  follow  nursing  ««  a  pro-  fessional  nurses,  and  a  good  book  to  have  In 
fession,  but  It  will  also  b«  recognized  as  an  In-  the  family  where  a  trained  nurse  cannot  be 
estimable  aid  to  mothers  and  to  others  in  the  liad."— Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 
home.  The  style  or  the  book  Is  thoroughly  i  "It  Is  a  book  adapted  to  family  use."— 
practical.'*— Boston  Home  Journttl.  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"It  Is  a  practical,  plain-spoken  treatise  on  , 

THE  BUSY  MAN'S  BIBLE. 
By  Ueokgk  W.  Cable.    16mo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

"It  is  hoped  that  this  bright  and  helpful  a  devout  spirit  applied  to  the  Word  of  God.' 
work  will  have  a  wide  circulation."— National      — 2*ftc  Congrcgationalist. 

*3$hn*h  that  the  book  could  be  handed       tZ°£«  ^SwffitoSfrf  the  SSSSSi? 
about  among  the  Btble-claw  teachers  In  every       JBLJSS nlJ&-MlSL&i^ TfauS uta0quB 

Sunday  school  in  our  land."— The    O'oldrn       K  entnrj  tress.  -Philadelphia  Times. 
Rule.  "  An  admirable  exposition  of  the  way  to 

"  It  is  a  pleasant  example  of  good  sense  and  ,   study  and  teach  the  Hlfolo."— Boston  Budget. 

LOG  OF  A  JAPANESE  JOURNEY. 

By  Tsi'kayuki.  Translated  from  the  Japanese  by  Mrs.  Floka.  Bkst  Harris. 
Twelve  original  photogravure  Illustration*  by  the  Japanese  artist,  Toshio 
Aoki.  Printed  and  bound  in  close  imitation  of  the  books  issued  in  Yoko- 
hama.    12mo,  50  cents. 

"This  little  work  Is  a  classic  in  Japan,  and  Japanese  life  and  thought.  It  is  most  interest- 

a  great  favorite  with  the  people.    It  was  writ-  Ing,  and  has  all  the  delicacy  of  tone  that  dls- 

ten  in  the  tenth  century,  and  contains  a  half-  tlnguishes  their  best  artistic  work/'—  Ouna- 

ntuuorous  account  of  a  sea  voyage  from  the  dian  Methodist  Quarterly. 

small  provincial  town  to  the  capital.   Ah  re  pre-  "An  odd  and  entertaining  little  book."— 

Renting   the   innocent    and   cheerful   side   of  .    Presbyterian  Observer. 

THE  FOUR  GEORGES. 

By  William  Makkpkack  Thackeray.  The  text  is  embellished  with  decora- 
tions, portraits,  and  vignettes  of  beautiful  design  by  Mr.  George  Wharton 
Edwards.  Printed  in  two  colors.  Large  8vo,  richly  bound  in  buff  amd 
white  vellum,  stamped  in  gold,  with  wide  margins,  flat  back,  rough  edges, 
and  gilt  top.    Price,  $3.00. 

"One    of    the    finest   specimens   of   book  ,  " The  present  publishers  have  given  us  a 

making,  and  a   most  attractive  gift    book,  i  notably  beautiful  volume.    We  do  not  sec  what 

Seasonable  all  the   year."—  Jamestown  Jour-  i  they  could  have  done  to  make  It  more  attract- 

nal.  .  ive."— Nashville  Advocate. 

AMERICANIZED  DELSARTE  CULTURE. 
By  Emily  M.  Bishop.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  handbook  does  not  purport  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  Delsartc  Philosophy  :  it  does 
not  relate  to  oratory,  to  dramatic  expression,  or  to  art  criticism.  It  was  written  he- 
cause  of  the  large  demand  for  a  book  telling  of  the  "  whys  and  hows  and  wherefores  " 
of  Practical  Delsarte. 

The  author  adopts  an  ideal  standard  of  life—'*  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  " — and  considers  the  Delsarte  art  of  expression  in  a  broad  sense,  as  it  may  be 
of  general  bene  tit  to  all.  Americanized  Delsarte  Culture  relates  to  health  and  grace 
and  includes  expression  and  art.    It  is  a  practical  Delsarte  handbook. 

jFbr  sale  by  all  boohselUr^  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price, 

FLOOD  &  VINCENT,  Publishers, 

The  Chautauqua-Century  Press,  H&*5SSVw\X.^  K, 
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